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PBEFACE. 


Ever  since  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was  re- 
directed to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
scientific  investigation  of  its  innumerable  monuments  has 
pointed  with  ever-growing  certainty  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
as  the  cradle  of  history  and  of  human  culture.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt,  like  other  Eastern  countries,  possesses  high  nat- 
ural attractions,  in  the  peculiar  charms  of  its  Oriental  cli- 
mate, the  singularly  clear  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  colour- 
ing and  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  cultivated  districts  contrasted  with  the  solemn,  awe- 
inspiring  desert,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  appearance 
of  a  most  interesting  and  most  diversified  population. 

The  present  fifth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Egypt 
comprises  in  its  scope  the  regions  previously  treated  of  in 
separate  volumes  devoted  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Upj^er  Egypt 
respectiveljr.  Though  the  text  has  thus  been  curtailed  by  at 
least  one-third,  the  Editor  believes,  that  by  confining  himself 
to  essential  points  and  by  carefully  arranging  his  material, 
he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  present  edition  no  less 
useful  than  the  previous  ones  in  supplying  the  traveller  with 
the  necessary  information  regarding  the  country  and  the 
people  he  is  about  to  visit,  in  protecting  him  against  extor- 
tion and  in  rendering  him,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits ,  independent  of  outside  assistance.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  important  among  the« 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  these  have  been  so  arranged  that,  assum- 
ing the  traveller  to  have  previously  read  at  his  leisure  our 
account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  significance  of  a  partic- 
ular temple,  or  tomb,  etc.,  he  will  find  adequate  guidance 
on  the  spot  in  that  portion  of  our  description  that  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  while  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for 
a  more  thorough  examination,  will  find  additional  particulars 
in  small  type.  A  first  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Dendera,  for 
example,  may  in  this  manner  be  accomplished. vi^. ^^'^i^  ^=si. 
hour,  which  is  approximately  tVe  \\m^2;NV«^^^V'5>^'?^^'^^^%^ 
\>y  maii-steamer. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  the  volnme  on  Lower 
Egypt  were  mainly  fnmished  in  1877  by  ProfesMr  O,  JEberg 
of  Leipsic.  Among  the  contributions  prepared  for  the 
English  version  were  those  of  the  distinguisned  Egyptolo- 
gist, Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  The  volume  on  Upper  Egypt,  orig- 
inally published  in  1891,  was  founded  on  material  contributed 
bv  Professor  Ehers  and  Professor  J,  D&michen  of  Strassburg. 
The  present  combined  editfon,  like  the  preceding,  has  been 
completely  revised  by  Professor  Qeorg  Steindorff  of  Leipsic, 
who  devoted  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1900  mainly  to  this  object 
The  introductonr  articles  bearing  their  names  have  also  been 
specially  revised  hj  Franz- Pasha  and  Dr,  Oeorg  Schweinfurth 
of  Cairo.  For  other  important  contributions  the  Editor  is 
obliged  to  Br.  Borcharat  of  Caira  to  Dr.  Leigh  Canntw  of 
Assulin,  to  Mr.  Percy  JS.  Newberry  of  London,  to  Dr.  H.  ScnUfer 
of  Berlin,  to  Dr.  H.  Thiersch  of  Munich,  to  Prof  Moriiz  of 
Cairo,  and  to  Dr.  J.  David  of  EhartQm. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  the  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care,  and  all  have  been  carefully  revised  by  Prof. 
Steindorff,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  publications  and 
of  much  valuable  unpublished  material,  kindly  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Prof.  Loret  of  Lyons,  M.  O.  Legrain  of  Cairq, 
and  others.  To  the  present  edition  have  been  added  entire- 
ly new  maps  of  the  Faydm,  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Ass^an 
(3  sheets ;  1 :  500,000),  and  of  the  environs  of  Assdan ;  new 
plans  of  Port  Sa'idj  Luxor ,  etc. ;  and  many  new  ground-plans. 
The  spelling  of  the  names  on  the  new  maps  follows  the  offi- 
cial French  system  of  transliteration  adopted  in  the  'Recense- 
ment  g^n^ral  de  TEgypte  du  1  juin  1897',  published  in  1698. 
In  all  the  maps  and  plans  the  North  is  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
except  where  there  is  an  express  indication  to  the  contrary. 

Ancient  Egyptian  names  are  transliterated  on  the  system 
indicated  at  p.  cvi.  Arabic  names  have  been  specially  revised 
by  Professor  Socin  of  Leipsic. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xviii.  Hotels  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curately characterized  without  exposing  the  Editor  to  the  risk 
of  legal  proceedings  are  left  unmentioned. 

To  hotel  -  proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Edito 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  com 
tesy  towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com 
mendation,  and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strict) 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warn 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  B 
deker's  Handbooks. 
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PBEFACE. 


Dyer  since  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was  re- 
directed to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
scientific  investigation  of  its  innumerable  monuments  has 
pointed  with  ever-growing  certainty  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
as  the  cradle  of  history  and  of  human  culture.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt,  like  other  Eastern  countries,  possesses  high  nat- 
ural attractions,  in  the  peculiar  charms  of  its  Oriental  cli- 
mate, the  singularly  clear  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  colour- 
ing and  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  cultivated  districts  contrasted  with  the  solemn,  awe- 
inspiring  desert,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  appearance 
of  a  most  interesting  and  most  diversified  population. 

The  present  fifth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Egypt 
comprises  in  its  scope  the  regions  previously  treated  of  in 
separate  volumes  devoted  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt 
respectively.  Though  the  text  has  thus  been  curtailed  by  at 
least  one-third,  the  Editor  believes,  that  by  confining  himself 
to  essential  points  and  by  carefully  arranging  his  material, 
he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  present  edition  no  less 
useful  than  the  previous  ones  in  supplying  the  traveller  with 
the  necessary  information  regarding  the  country  and  the 
people  he  is  about  to  visit,  in  protecting  him  against  extor- 
tion and  in  rendering  him,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits ,  independent  of  outside  assistance.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  important  among  the« 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  these  have  been  so  arranged  that,  assum- 
ing the  traveller  to  have  previously  read  at  his  leisure  our 
account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  significance  of  a  partic- 
ular temple,  or  tomb,  etc.,  he  will  find  adequate  guidance 
on  the  spot  in  that  portion  of  our  description  that  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  while  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for 
a  more  thorough  examination,  will  find  additional  particulars 
in  small  type.  A  first  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Dendera,  for 
example,  may  in  this  manner  be  accomplished vbl ^^-^iJ^  ^ss^^ 
hour,  which  is  approximateVy  tV^  xXm^^iJCvG^^^xa^'^'^'^^scw^^ 
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vi  PREFACE. 

The  raaterialB  for  the  firet  edition  of  tlie  volume  on  Lower 
Egypt  were  mainly  famished  in  1677  by  Fre/cssor  G.  Men 
of  Leipsic.  Among  the  contributions  prepared  for  the 
English  version  were  those  of  the  diatinKuiahed  E^ptolo- 
giat.  Dr.  Samuel  Birch.  The  volnme  on  Upper  Egypt,  orig- 
ioally  pnbliahed  in  1891,  was  founded  on  material  contributed 
by  Professor  JEbers  and  Processor  J.  SSmicheti  of  StraflBburg. 
The  present  combined  edition,  like  the  preceding,  baa  been 
completely  revised  by  Profetsor  Georg  Steindorff  ot  Leipsic, 
whodevotedajonrney  toEgypt  in  i900  mainly  to  this  ohiect. 
The  introductory  articles  bearing  their  names  have  also  been 
specially  revised  hy  Franz- Pasha  and  Dr.  Oeorg  Schmeinfurth 
of  Cairo.  For  other  important  conlribntions  the  Editor  is 
obliged  to  Dr.  Borchardt  of  Cairo,  to  Dr.  Leigh  Canney  of 
Asaniin,  to  iUV.Psjci/^.JViK'ftcfry  of  London,  to  Dr.  H.  Schufer 
of  Berlin,  to  Dr.  H.  Thiench  ofMunich,  to  Pi-nf.  Moritz  of 
Cairo,  and  to  Dr.  J.  David  of  Khartfim. 

The  Maps  and  Plaks  have  been  the  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care,  and  all  have  been  carefnlly  revised  by  Prof. 
Steindorff,  with  the  aid  of  the  moat  recent  publications  and 
of  much  valuable  unpublished  material,  kindly  placed  at  hia 
dispOBal  by  Prof.  Loret  of  Lyons,  M.  G.  Legrain  of  Cairo, 
and  others.  To  the  present  edition  have  been  added  entire- 
ly new  maps  of  the  FayAm,  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Assiian 
(3  sheets;  1:500,000],  and  of  the  environs  of  Assiian;  new 
plans  of  Fort  Sa'id,  Luxor,  etc. ;  and  many  new  ground-plans. 
Vhe  spelling  of  the  names  on  the  new  maps  follows  the  offi- 
cial French  system  of  transliteration  adopted  in  the  'Recense- 
ment  gin^ral  de  I'Egypte  du  1  juin  1897',  published  in  160F 
In  all  the  maps  and  plana  the  North  is  at  the  top  of  the  paf 
except  where  there  ia  an  express  Indication  to  the  central 

Ancient  Egyptian  names  are  transliterated  on  the  syste 
indicated  at  p.  Cvi.  Arabic  names  have  been  specially  revis 
by  Professor  Socin  of  Leipsic. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xviii.  Hotels  which  cannot  be 
onratelv  characterized  without  exposing  theEditor  to  thf 
of  legal  proceedings  are  left  uniuentioned. 

To  hotel  -  proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  ar 
tesy  towards  travellers  foniis  the  sole  piissportto 
mendation,  and  that  advertisements  of  every  kindar 
excluded  from  his  Himdbo<ikB.  Hotel-keepers  are  alai 
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I.    Preliminary  Information. 

(1).  Flan  of  Tour.  Season.  Expenses.  Money.  Equipment. 

Travelling  Companions. 

Plan.  The  facilities  for  travel  in  Egypt  are  liow  sncli  that  the 
intending  visitor  may  make  an  outline  of  his  tour  at  home  -with 
almost  as  great  ease  as  for  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  During 
the  travelling  season,  moreover,  the  weather  is  always  fine  (comp. 
below),  and  never  causes  disappointment  and  derangement  of  plans 
as  in  most  other  countries.  A  glimpse  of  the  country  may  he  ob- 
tained in  four  or  five  weeks  (exclusive  of  the  journey  out)  as  fol- 
lows: 2-3  days  may  be  devoted  to  Alexandria  and  the  journey 
thence  to  Cairo,  10-12  days  may  be  spent  in  Cairo  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  manner  suggested  at  p.  30,  3  days  may  be  given  to 
the  FayOm^  3-4  days  may  be  occupied  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  ex- 
cursions from  it,  and  14  days  may  be  devoted  to  Upper  Egypt  (rail- 
way to  Assuin),  while  a  few  days  must  be  set  aside  for  resting. 
The  whole  time,  however,  might  very  pleasantly  be  spent  at  Cairo 
alone,  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  tour. 

Season.  The  best  time  for  a  tour  in  Egypt  is  between  Nov.  Ist 
and  May  1st.  In  Alexandria  stormy  and  rainy  weather  prevails  from 
December  to  March,  but  in  the  interior  of  Egypt,  to  the  S.  of  a 
line  joining  Damanhiir,  Tanta,  and  Mansiira,  the  case  is  completely 
altered.  Even  In  the  Delta,  however,  marked  falls  in  temperature 
(sometimes  to  43®  Fahr  )  occur  between  the  end  of  November  and 
the  end  of  March,  and  rain-storms,  rendering  the  roads  almost  im- 
passable, are  not  infrequent.  December  and  January  are  sometimes 
very  cold  in  Cairo,  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  as  there  are  no 
adequate  heating-arrangements  in  the  houses ;  but  Nov.,  Feb.,  and 
March  are  very  fine,  as  also  usually  are  Oct.,  April,  and  May, 
especially  for  travellers  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  heat.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  there  are  but  few  days  of  bad  weather  (comp.  p.  xxvi);  the 
prevalent  temperature  is  that  of  a  delicious  spring  or  moderate 
summer.  The  fertilising  inundation  of  the  Nile  (p.  1)  has  by  this 
time  subsided,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  smiles  with  fresh 
verdure.  Those  who  intend  to  winter  in  Egypt  should  spend  Nov. 
in  Cairo,  move  on  thence  in  Dec,  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
to  Upper  Egypt  (Luxor,  Assuan),  and  return  to  Cairo  in  February. 
—  In  summer  prices  are  naturally  much  lower. 

Expenses.   The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Egypt,  and  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries generally,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  visit  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  traveller  should  estimate  his  average  daily  expenditure  at 
not  less  than  25-30*.  (Steamboat-fares  ate  qI  <j.Q,\a.'^vi  ^i.Hx.'^x-^^.N^-VT^ 
The  traveller  whose  time  ia  vei^  \\m\\^^,  «t  Vsvq  Sa.  ^^s.'ys^^'siisSv'^^^'^ 


xiv  EQUIPMENT. 

ladies,  will  also  require  the  services  of  a  guide,  or  ^dragoman\  as 
they  prefer  to  style  themselyes  (5-10«.  per  day). 

MoNBY.  A  small  sum  of  money  for  the  early  part  of  the  journey 
may  he  taken  in  English  or  French  gold,  or  in  English  hanknotes 
(these  usually  at  a  discount  of  Y4-lpercent),  hut  large  sums  should 
always  he  in  the  form  of  circular  notes.  These  notes,  which  if  kept 
separate  from  the  'letter  of  indication'  cannot  he  cashed  hy  a  thief 
or  a  dishonest  finder,  are  issued  hy  the  principal  London  hanks 
and  hy  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Fresh  supplies  may  he  forwarded 
from  England  hy  post-office  order,  in  sums  not  exceeding  500  fr. 
European  hankers  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  see  pp.  6,  26. 

Equipmeitt.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  a  couple  of  light  tweed 
suits,  a  few  flannel  and  soft  cotton  shirts,  a  supply  of  thin  woollen 
socks,  one  pair  of  light  and  easy  hoots,  one  of  shoes,  and  one  of 
slippers,  a  moderately  warm  ulster  or  long  travelling  cloak,  a  pith- 
helmet  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  together  with  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  the  toilet,  will  amply  suffice.  It  is  advisable,  for  the  prevention 
of  colds  and  chills,  to  wear  a  woollen  fabric  next  the  skin ;  hut 
light  underclothing,  with  an  Oxford  shirt,  will  be  found  more 
suitable  to  the  climate  than  a  heavy  flannel  shirt.  Evening  dress  is 
usually  worn  at  dinner  at  the  principal  hotels.  A  light  silken  (or 
muslin)  cloth  tied  round  the  hat  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  ears  is  an  indispensable  protection  against  the  sun. 
In  prolonged  riding  tours  a  sun-shade  is  a  fatiguing  encumbrance. 
All  articles  should  be  new  and  strongly  made,  as  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  repairs  properly  executed  in  Egypt.  Few  travellers  walk  in 
Egypt,  except  for  very  short  distances,  but  sportsmen  should  add  a 

stout  pair  of  waterproof  shooting-boots  to  their  equipment. 

Among  the  most  important  extras  to  be  brought  from  Europe  are  a 
drinking  cup  of  leather  or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife,  a  thermo- 
meter, a  pocket-compass  of  medium  size,  and  an  acetylene  lamp  for  light- 
ing caverns  and  dark  chambers.  —  Photographic  materials,  dry-plates, 
films,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  but  it  is  preferable  to  bring  a  good 
stock  carefully  packed  from  home,  taking  care  to  attend  the  customs 
examination  in  person.  The  plates  should  not  be  more  than  8  by  10  inches 
at  the  largest. 

Companions.  The  traveller  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  start 
alone  for  a  tour  in  a  country  whose  customs  and  language  are  so 
entirely  different  from  his  own.  Travelling  as  a  member  of  a  party 
is,  moreover,  much  less  expensive  than  travelling  alone,  many  of 
the  items  being  the  same  for  a  single  traveller  as  for  several  to- 
gether. —  In  spring  and  autumn  Tourist  Parties  are  organized  for 
a  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  East  by  the  tourist-agents  Messrs.  Thos, 
Cook  ^ Son  (Ludgate  Circus,  London)  and  Messrs,  Henry  Oaze  ^Sons 
(53  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London),  programmes  of  which,  with  full 
Information,  may  be  obtained  on  application.  Travellers  who  join 
such  parties  are  enabled  to  inspect  the  principal  points  of  interest 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  but  must 
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naturally  surrender,  to  a  great  extent,  both  their  freedom  of  choice 
of  companions  and  the  disposal  of  their  time.  The  expenses  are  not 
much  below  that  of  an  independent  tour.  * 

(2).  Coinage.  PasBports.  Cnstom  Qouse. 

CoiNAOE  (comp.  the  tables  before  the  title-page  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book).  The  Egyptian  Pound  ('Livre  Egyptienne';  .;^E.)is 
worth  20«.  6(£.,  and  is  divided  into  100  Pkatres,  worth  10  Millihmes 
each.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  piastre  is  Kirsh  (pi.  KuriUh;  pro- 
nounced in  Cairo  Hrsh^  'urilsh'),  but  the  European  name  is  every- 
where  current.  Trayellers  should  note  the  distinction  that  is  still 
frequently  made  between  the  *great  piastre'  (kirsh  tartfa)  worth 
10  miUl^mes  and  the  'little  (or  half)  piastre'  (kirsh  sagh)^  worth 
5  milliemes.  —  Egyptian  gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with,  their 
place  being  taken  by  the  British  sovereign  [Qineh  inglid  =  97  pias. 
5  mill.),  the  French  Napoleon  (20  fr. ;  Bint  =  77  pias.  2  mill.),  and  the 
Turkish  pound  (Mejidtyeh  =  87  pias.  71/2  mill.  =  1H«.),  all  of  which 
«re  legally  current.  At  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  a  few  other  points, 
reckoning  in  francs  is  still  common.  Where  British  influence  is 
strong,  as  in  places  with  large  garrisons,  the  word  Shilling  is  used  for 

the  Bub'a  Riydlj  which  is  equivalent  to  about  1*.  81/2^. 

Obsolete  coins  are  rare  in  Egypt,  but  counterfeit  or  depreciated  (i.e.  worn 
or  perforated)  pieces  are  common  enough.  As  these  are  more  likely  to  be 
offered  to  foreigners  than  to  natives,  travellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  them  when  obtaining  change-  A  liberal  supply  of  small  change  is 
more  essential  in  the  East  than  anywhere  else  (comp.  pp.  xxii,  26). 

Passpobts  are  usually  asked  for  at  all  the  Egyptian  ports,  and  if 
the  traveller  is  unprovided  with  one  he  is  liable  to  detention  and 
great  inconvenience.  The  passport  is  given  up  at  the  custom-house 
and  reclaimed  at  the  traveller's  consulate  or  at  Cairo.  Bankers  fre- 
quently require  strangers  to  establish  their  identity  by  some  such 
document,'  and  the  countenance  and  help  of  consuls  must  also 
depend  upon  the  proof  of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  Passport  (price  2«. ;  agent's  fee  is.  Gd.)  may  be 
obtained  in  London  through  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street;  Buss,  440  West 
Strand;  0.  Smith  &  Sons,  63  Charing  Cross,  etc. 

Custom  Housb.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally 
carried  out  with  great  thoroughness,  though  with  perfect  politeness. 
The  objects  chiefly  sought  for  are  tobacco  and  cigars,  on  which  a 
somewhat  high  tax  is  levied  (25,  40,  or  100  pias.  per  kilogramme  or 
2^5  lbs.,  according  to  quality,  comp.  p.  xxx).  The  exportation  of 
antiquities  is  forbidden,  except  with  a  special  certificate  of  permis- 
sion ;  and  luggage  is  accordingly  examined  again  as  the  traveller 
quits  the  country.  The  custom-house  is  now  uncter  European  man- 
agement, and  it  is  advisable  to  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
matters  by  bakshish  (p,  xx).  If  luggage  be  forwarded  across  thA 
frontier,  the  keys  must  be  sent  with.  iV,  \iM\.  SX.  Sa^  N^K^i  ^«fess^^5s5v^"^ 
superintend  the  custom-'hoTiae  e3.a.Tci.\xv^Waxv  vr.  -^^Ta^o.^^ 
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(3).    Conveyanees. 

Bteamera.  Egypt  may  "be  reached  from  England  either  b^ 
steamer  direct  or  by  overland  route  to  one  of  the  principal  Mediter- 
ranean ports  and  thence  by  steamer.  Particulars  of  the  yarious  routes 
are  given  in  B.  1.  Whether  the  traveller  returns  westwards  on  leav- 
ing Egypt,  or  intends  to  proceed  to  Syria  or  elsewhere,  it  is  import- 
ant that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  principal  steamboat  services. 
The  vessels  of  the  principal  lines  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  regard  to 
comfort  and  speed,  the  British  and  German  steamers  being  perhaps 
slightly  superior,  and  the  Italian  steamers  slightly  inferior  to  the 
others.  In  autumn  and  winter  vessels  bound  for  Egypt,  and  In  spring 

those  returning  westwards  are  apt  to  be  crowded. 

The  time-tables  of  the  Penimular  de  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  may 
be  obtained  in  London  at  122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G.,  or  at  Northumberland 
Avenue,  8.W.;  and  those  of  the  OrUni  A  Pacific  Co.  C  Orient-Pacific  Line  ) 
at  5  Fenehurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  at  16  Gockspur  St.,  S.W.  The  North 
Oerman  Lloyd  Co.  has  agencies  at  2  King  William  St.,  E.G.,  and  32  Cock- 
spur  St.,  S.W..  and  the  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  at  8  Leadenhall  St., 
E.G.  Those  who  purpose  including  Syria,  Greece,  and  Constantinople  in 
their  Oriental  tour  should  also,  before  leaving  home,  write  to  the  '•Ad- 
ministration det  Services  des  Messageries  IfaiHtimes,  16  Rue  Cannebiire, 
Marseilles'*  for  a  ''Livret  des  Lignes  de  la  Miditerranie  et  de  la  Mer  Noire'*, 
and  to  the  ^Oesterreichische  Lloyd,  Ti-ieste''  for  ^Information  for  Passengers 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd*s  Steam  Navigation  Company*  (published  in  English). 
With  the  aid  of  these  time-tables,  the  traveller  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  making  out  his  programme.  See  also  ^Baedeker''s  Palestine  and  Syria"* 
(sold  at  the  bookshops  of  Alexandria  and  Gairo). 

The  Food,  which  is  included  in  the  first-class  fare  and  usually  in 
the  second  also,  is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Wine  is  not 
included  in  the  fare  except  on  board  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
steamers.  Many  travellers  prefer  the  cookery  on  board  the  French  and 
Austrian  steamers  as  being  lighter  and  better  suited  to  the  climate  than 
that  of  the  British  vessels.  Passengers  who  are  prevented  by  sickness 
from  partaking  of  the  regular  repasts  are  supplied  with  lemonade  and 
other  refreshments  gratis. 

The  Stbwabd''s  Feb  ,  which  the  passenger  pays  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage ,  is  generally  from  Vz  ^^-  to  1  fr.  per  day  •,  but  more  is  expected 
if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given. 

The  Baths  provided  for  the  use  of  passengers  in  the  British  and 
some  of  the  other  vessels  may  be  used  without  extra  charge ,  but  the 
attendant  expects  a  fee  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Tickets  should  never  be  taken  at  foreign  ports  through  the  medium 
of  commissionnaires  or  other  persons  who  offer  their  services,  but  the 
traveller  should,  if  possible,  purchase  them  at  the  office  in  person.  The 
tickets  bear  the  name  of  the  passenger  and  the  name  and  hour  of  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel.  Return  or  circular  tickets  (to  Syria  and  Constantinople) 
and  family  tickets  for  three  or  more  persons  are  generally  issued  at  a 
reduced  rate,  but  no  reduction  is  made  on  the  charge  for  food.  A  child 
of  2-10  years  pays  half-fare,  but  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant; 
for  two  children  a  whole  berth  is  allowed. 

LuooAOs  of  150-220 lbs.  is  allowed  to  first-class,  and  of  85-135 lbs.  to 
second-class  passengers. 

Embabkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  At  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  Brindisi  the 
vessels  start  from  the  quays,  so  that  passengers  can  walk  on  board ;  but 
at  Venice  and  Naples  passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  steamers  in  small 
boats,  for  which  the  charge  at  all  the  Italian  ports  is  1  franc  or  lira  for 
each  person,  including  luggage.    Good  order  is  kept  at  these  porta  by 
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the  police.     Payment  of  the  boat-fare  should  not  be   made  until  the 

gassenger  and  his  luggage  are  safe  on  deck.    Before  the  heavier  luggage 
I  lowered  into   the  nold,  the  passenger  should  see  it  properly  labelled. 
All  complaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  captain.    On  board  the 
foreign  steamers  a  kind  of  military  precision  is  affected ,   and  questions 
addressed  to  Uie  officers  or  crew  are  apt  to  be  answered  very  curtly. 

Stbamboats  on  tbe  Suez  Canal,  see  R.  14. 

Bailwaya.  The  offloi&l  time-tableg  are  published  in  the  Indi- 
caUur  det  Chendns  de  fer  dc  VEgypUf  which  is  sold  fox  1  pias.  at  the 
chief  railway-stations,  and  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  larger  hotels. 
The  railway-earriages  resemble  those  of  France  or  Italy.  First-class 
passengers  are  permitted  to  take  a  reasonable  quantity  of  small  lug- 
gage with  them  into  the  carriages.  The  second-class  carriages  are 
comfortable  enough  for  day-jonrneys  on  the  main  routes  (Alexandria 
to  Cairo,  Cairo  to  Mansillra,  Cairo  to  Suez,  Cairo  to  Assuan),  especially 
by  the  express  -  trains ;  and  their  use  effects  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  fares.  But  on  branch -lines  all  travellers  should  take 
first-class  tickets.  The  third-class  carriages  are  quite  unsuited  for 
Europeans.  The  management  of  the  traffic,  except  in  the  case  of 
express-trains,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  process  of  booking 
Inggage  is  especially  slow  and  troublesome.  The  traveller  should 
therefore  be  at  the  station  fully  half-an-hour  before  the  hour  for 
starting,  as  the  tloket-clerks  are  entitled  to  close  the  office  ten 
minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  The  personal  tickets  are 
printed  in  English  and  Arabic,  the  luggage-tickets  in  Arabic  only. 
The  luggage-tariff  is  somewhat  complicated;  56lbs.  of  hand-luggage 
are  free.  — -  In  hot  weather  the  dust,  which  penetrates  the  carriages 
even  when  the  windows  are  closed,  renders  railway  travelling  in 
Egypt  exceedingly  unpleasant.  At  the  chief  stations  on  the  express- 
routes  there  are  BaUway  Buffets  in  the  European  style.  At  other 
stations  refreshments  are  brought  to  the  carriage- windows  (bargain- 
ing necessary^  3-5  oranges  i/s-l  pias.).  The  water  offered  for  sale 
is  better  abstained  from. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railways.  The  Egyptian  Light  Railways  cover 
the  Delta  and  the  Faydm  (p.  174)  with  a  network  of  lines,  which, 
though  of  little  importance  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  enable  the  ex- 
plorer and  the  specialist  to  reach  various  remote  sites  with  com- 
parative ease.  These  lines  do  not  yet  appear  in  the  'Indicate ur', 
but  they  are  mentioned  at  the  appropriate  places  in  our  text. 

Eleotrie  Tramways  ply  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  They  have 
two  classes ;  Europeans  invariably  patronize  the  first  only. 

Cabs  have  now  quite  superseded  donkeys  as  the  accepted  means 
of  conveyance  for  Europeans  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Notwith- 
standing the  official  tariffs  a  special  bargain  should  be  made  in  every 
case,  especially  for  drives  of  any  length.  Few  of  the  drivers  under- 
stand any  European  language  or  are  able  to  read  the  name&  ^1  ^(^^'^ 
streets,  while  many  of  them  know  th^^^kiVic^xjA  ^NslXa  wsX^Xsh  ^N»ss^*f^ 
of  their  own.    But  Araba  wit\i  a  8maUfei\Ti%  ^il^\SL\Q^«wv\%»se«^^^8^'*^ 
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are  usually  to  be  found  standing  about  near  the  hotels  and  one  of 
these  may  be  employed  as  inteirpreter  (though  offers  of  fBirther  serrice 
should  be  firmly  declined).  The  traveller  should  keep  his  eye  on 
the  direction  taken  by  the  cab,  as  sometimes  the  cabman  drives 
straight  ahead  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  requires  to  be 
guided,  e,g.  by  being  touched  with  a  stick  on  the  right  or  left  arm 
according  to  the  tuniing,  or  with  the  words  yemtnak  (to  the  right), 
$hemdlak  (to  the  left),  dughri  (straight  on).  The  cabs  usually  drive 
rapidly,  so  that  their  use  saves  time  and  strength. 

Doxikeya  (Arab,  homdr)  still  form  the  best  means  of  conveyance, 
not  only  in  the  smaller  towns  and  on  the  bridle-paths  in  the  country, 
but  also  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  as  they  can  go  anywhere  and  are 
not  confined  to  the  dusty  carriage-roads.  Egyptian  donkeys  are  of  a 
much  finer,  swifter,  and  more  spirited  race  than  the  European,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  patient  and  persevering.  Those  in  the  towns  are 
generally  well  saddled  and  bridled  in  Oriental  style.  In  the  country 
both  the  donkeys  and  equipment  are  inferior;  saddles,  stirrups,  and 
even  bridles  are  occasionally  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  As  the 
gait  of  some  of  the  donkeys  is  very  uneasy  when  they  break  into 
a  trot,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  engage  one  with  this  defect  for 
an  excursion  of  any  length.  The  best  method  of  guiding  the  donkey 
is  to  strike  it  lightly  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  The  donkey-boys 
(Arab,  hammdr)  are  foud  of  showing  off  the  pace  of  their  beasts, 
and  often  drive  them  unpleasantly  fast,  though  galloping  is  for- 
bidden in  the  towns.  The  rider  who  prefers  a  slower  pace  shouts 
'ala  mahlak  or  'ala  mahlakum ;  if  a  quicker  pace  is  wanted,  yalla^ 
yallaj  or  mdshtj  or  silk  el-homiir;  if  a  halt  is  to  be  made,  Offtur,  or 
the  English  word  *8top'.  The  doukey-boys  (especially  at  Cairo)  are 
usually  active  and  intelligent,  though  occasionally  mischievous  and 
Impudent.  At  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  the  trav- 
eller has  to  protect  himself  from  the  charge  of  the  importunate  light 
cavalry  by  threatening  to  use  his  stick. 

(4).  Hotels. 

The  large  hotels  in  Cairo  and  its  environs  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  combining  western  comfort  with  eastern  luxury.  Almof 
as  much  may  be  said  for  the  leading  houses  at  Luxor  and  Atsud' 
(comp.  pp.  233,  327),  while  there  are  very  fair  hotels  at  Alexandric 
Port  Sa^td,  and  a  few  other  places.  They  are  managed  mainly  on  th 
American  system,  a  fixed  sum  daily  (p.  24)  being  paid  for  lodgln 
and  board,  the  latter  consisting  of  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinne: 
Wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,  which  are  extras,  are  dear,  t? 
cheapest  wine  costing  10-16  pias.  per  bottle,  and  British  and  G 
man  beer  about  the  same.    The  waiter^s  fee  should  be  calcuV 
at  about  5  per  cent  of  the  bill.  Clothing  given  out  to  wash  is  chai 
at  the  rate  of  2^2*3  fr.  per  dozen  articles  for  gentlemen^s  garme 
4-3  fr,  per  dozen  for  ladies'  garments,  (\u\te  Vnespe^W'^ft  qI  ^vifc 
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In  other  towns  the  hotels  are  much  inferior.  The  more  remote 
a  place  is  from  the  ordinary  track  of  European  travellers,  the  poorer 
the  inns  are  according  to  European  ideas;  and  houses  bearing  most 
pretentious  names  are  often  nothing  more  than  miserable  inns. 

(5).  Post  and  Telegraph  Offlces. 

The  Egyptian  Postal  System  (pp.  5,  26)  is  admirably  organised, 
not  ouly  in  all  the  principal  towns  but  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt.  The  officials  are  civil  and  attentive. 
The  addresses  of  letters  destined  for  Egypt  should  always  be  written 
very  distinctly  (particularly  the  initial  letters).  They  had  better  be 
directed  to  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  stay,  or  the 
traveller  may  leave  his  local  address  at  the  Cairo  Post  Offl^^e  and 
have  his  letters  forwarded  thence.  On  leaving  for  Upper  Egypt 
travellers  should  notify  the  postal  authorities  at  Cairo,  so  that  let- 
ters may  be  punctually  forwarded;  passengers  by  the  Nile  steamers 
may  have  their  correspondence  looked  after  by  the  steamboat  com- 
pany. —  Eegistered  Leltera  not  addressed  to  a  hotel  are  not  delivered 
to  the  addressee  unless  he  gets  a  resident  or  the  consular  kavass 
(p.  xx)  to  testify  to  his  identity;  those  addressed  to  a  hotel  are 
delivered  on  presentation  of  the  official  notification  of  their  arrival, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  hotel.  —  The  PosUige  for  letters  within 
Egypt  is  5  miUi^mes;  to  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  10  mil- 
li^mes;  foreign  Post  Ca/rds,  4  milliemes.  —  Parcels  not  exceeding 
11  lbs.  in  weight  may  be  sent  to  the  countries  of  the  Union  for 
9  piastres,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  two  declarations  (one  in 
French,  one  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  destination).  Parcels 
not  exceeding  3  lbs.  may  be  sent  from  England  via  P.  &  0.  steamer 
for  1«.,  from  3  lbs.  to  7lbs.  2«.,  from  7  lbs.  to  11  lbs.  3«. ;  via  France 
and  Italy  the  rates  are  2«.,  3<.,  As  —  Post  Office  Orders  are  issued 
in  Qreat  Britain  for  payment  in  Egypt  at  the  following  rates  of  com- 
mission: for  sums  not  exceeding  22.,  Qd,;  62.,  is,;  102.,  is.  6(2. 

Telegraphs.  There  are  two  telegraph -s> stems  in  Egypt,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Engiiah,  Messages  within  Egypt  may  be  sent  only 
by  the  former,  which  has  over  200  stations,  of  which  about  30  are 
open  day  and  night.  The  tarift  is  2  pias.  for  8  words  or  less,  and 
Y2PI&S.  for  each  additional  word  Telegrams  may  be  sent  in  any 
European  language,  except  from  the  smaller  stations,  where  Arabic 
messages  only  are  accepted.  —  Telegrams  to  Europe  should  be  sent 
by  the  English  Eastern  Co.^  via  Malta.  The  following  is  the  tariff 
of  the  English  telegraph :  each  word  (not  exceeding  ten  letters ;  if 
longer,  it  is  reckoned  as  two  words)  to  Great  Britain  83  mill. ;  to 
North  America  120-200 mill.;  to  Austria  73 mill.;  to  France 74 mill.; 
to  Italy  65  mill.;  to  Switzerland  69  mill.;  to  Germany  76 mill.;  to 
Russia  88  mill.  —  A  telegram  firom  Great  Britain  to  AI«xa.w.^\Ssw  <^^<^s<^ 
is.  Id,  per  word;  to  other  partB  ot  1S.g^^t  V%,  V^ai...^  *>a»^  ^v'^^«^  ^^ 
2s,  6d. 
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(6).  Publie  Safety.  Consnlates.  Courts  of  Jnstiee. 

Public  Safety.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive  is  so  veil  eata^ 
lished  throughout  the  'whole  of  Egypt  that  travellers  are  as  safe  as 
in  Europe.  Weapons  for  self-defence  are  an  unnecessary  encum- 
brance. —  Fowling-pieces  may  be  purchased  in  Cairo  or  they  may 
be  had  for  hire  at  the  principal  hotels.  Sportsmen  who  bring  their 
own  guns  will  find  it  very  troublesome  to  clear  them  at  the  custom- 
house, and  cartridges  also  are  contraband  (p.  xv).  Ammunition  (in- 
cluding Lefaucheux  cartridges)  may  be  bought  in  Cairo,  but  not 
higher  up,  where  only  coarse  gun-powder  can  be  obtained. 

ConBulates.  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  other  countries.  On  public  occasr 
ions  they  are  attended  by  kavasses,  or  armed  consular  officers.  A 
distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  professional  ('consules 
missi')  and  commercial  consuls ;  and  there  are  consuls  general  (who 
act  also  as  political  agents),  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular 
agents,  possessing  various  degrees  of  authority.  In  all  cases  of  em- 
ergency the  traveller  should  apply  for  advice  to  the  nearest  consul 
of  his  country. 

Courts  of  Justice.  In  place  of  the  exclusive  consular  juris* 
diction  to  which  foreigners  were  formerly  liable,  a  system  of  Mixed 
Tribundls  was  established  in  1876.  The  judges  consist  of  natives 
and  foreigners  (the  latter  generally  appointed  by  the  Khedive  from 
qualified  officials  nominated  by  the  Great  Powers),  who  give  their 
verdicts  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  law,  founded  on  that  of  France 
and  Italy.  Cases  in  which  the  Khedive  himself  and  the  Egyptian 
government  are  concerned  are  also  tried  before  this  tribunal,  which 
includes  courts  of  first  and  second  instance.  The  courts  of  the  first 
instance  are  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Mansiira,  and  there  is  a  dele- 
gation at  Port  Sa'id.  The  appeal-court  is  at  Alexandria.  Lists  of 
qualified  barristers  are  exhibited  in  the  anterooms  of  the  courts.  — 
Gases  between  natives,  and  all  criminal  oases,  are  tried  by  the  Native 
Courts^  established  in  1884.  Courts  of  the  first  instance  are  situated 
at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Benisu^f,  AssiOt,  and  Keneh,  and  also  (with  a 
more  limited  jurisdiction)  at  Tanta  and  Mansiira  (Za^izi^).  The 
appeal-court  is  at  Cairo ;  about  half  the  number  of  its  judges  are 
Europeans.  The  procedure  is  based  upon  the  Code  NapoMon. 

(7).  Intercourse  with  Orientals.   Dragomans. 

The  average  Oriental  regards  the  European  traveller  as  a  Crcesus, 
and  sometimes  too  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  him  are 
the  objects  and  pleasures  of  travelling.  lie  therefore  looks  upon  him 
as  fair  game,  and  feels  justified  in  pressing  upon  him  with  a  perpetual 
demand  for  bakshish,  which  simply  means  *a  gift'.  Travellers  are  often 
tempted  to  give  for  the  sake  of  affording  tempoiai'v  "^Vfcai^xix^  ^X.  ^XA^V&% 
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cost)  foTgetUng  that  the  seeds  of  insatiable  cupidity  are  thereby  sown, 
to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  their  successors  and  the  demoralisation 
of  the  recipients  themselves.  Bakshish  should  never  be  given  except 
for  services  rendered,  and  every  attempt  at  extortion  should  be  firmly 
resisted,  as  compliance  only  makes  the  applicants  for  bakshish 
doubly  clamorous.  Payment  should  never  be  made  until  the  service 
stipulated  for  has  been  rendered,  after  which  an  absolutely  deaf  ear 
should  be  turned  to  the  protestations  and  entreaties  which  almost 
invariably  follow.  Thanks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  never  be  ex- 
pected from  such  recipients.  Even  when  an  express  bargain  has 
been  made,  and  more  than  the  stipulated  sum  paid,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  pester  the  traveller  in  the  way  indicated.  When  no  bargain 
has  been  made^  the  fees  and  prices  mentioned  in  the  Handbook, 
all  of  which  are  ample,  should  be  paid  without  remark;  'and  if 
the  attacks  which  ensue  are  not  silenced  by  an  air  of  calm  in- 
diference  the  traveller  may  use  the  word  riih  or  imshi  (be  off  I)  in 
a  quiet  but  decided  and  imperative  tone.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  Egypt 
tends  to  raise  prices  during  the  chief  travelling  season,  so  that  a 
larger  bakshish  than  is  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  may  sometimes 
be  necessary. 

While  much  caution  and  firmness  are  desirable  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  should  avoid 
being  too  exacting  or  suspicious.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  natives  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  mere 
children,  whose  waywardness  should  excite  compassion  rather  than 
anger,  and  who  often  display  a  touching  simplicity  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.  The  native  communities  hold  together  with  remark- 
able faithfulness,  and  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  which  takes 
the  place  of  'party^  in  other  countries,  and  requires  its  adherents 
to  address  each  other  as  ^yd  akhHya^  (my  brother),  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  name.  On  the  other  hand,  intimate  acquaintance  with  Orien- 
tals is  to  be  avoided,  disinterested  friendship  being  still  rarer  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere.  The  traveller,  however,  should  on  his  side 
do  his  utmost  to  sustain  the  well-established  reputation  of  the 
^kilmeh  frengtyeh\  the  *word  of  a  Frank',  in  which  Orientals  are 
wont  to  place  implicit  confidence. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  suggestions  we  have  ventured  to  offer, 
the  traveller  will  to  some  extent  have  to  buy  his  experience.  In 
most  cases  the  overcharges  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  will  be 
comparatively  trifling;  but  if  extortion  is  attempted  on  a  larger 
scale,  he  had  better  refer  the  matter  to  his  consul. 

Bbgga&s  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the 
country-districts.  In  every  village  ragged  children  pursue  the  trav- 
eller with  their  ceaseless  cry  of  ^bakshish ^    bakshish,  yd  khawdfith^ 
(oh,  sir  I  a  gift  I;  comp.  p.  36).    The  \>fe*\.\«^Vj  \.^  ^x^^^tJa.  ^-^T^vsa.- 
tiona  is  'md  fish,  md  flsK  (1  ^la^e  \\o\\i\iv^  1q\  ^Q\i^  >  ^>!^si>sv  ^^^^ 
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generally  have  the  effect  of  dlBpersing  the  assailants.  Charity  should 
be  given  only  to  the  sick  or  the  aged.  A  beggar  may  be  silenced 
with  the  words  ^Alldh  yaHtk^  (may  God  give  thee  I). 

The  traveller  should  take  care  to  be  amply  supplied  with  small 
Ohanob  at  all  times,  and  especially  before  taking  an  excursion  into 
the  country  (comp.  pp.  xv,  26). 

Travellers  about  to  make  a  tour  of  any  length  may  avoid  all  the 
petty  annoyances  incident  to  direct  dealings  with  the  natives  by 
placing  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  Dragoman  (Arab.  TwT" 
gemdn).  The  name  is  also  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  ordinary 
commissionn aires  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Luxor,  Assalin, 
etc.  Most  of  them  speak  English,  French,  and  Italian.  Charges,  see 
p.  28.  Dragomans  proper,  who  generally  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  escort  their  employers  through  the  streets  of  towns,  are 
usually  employed  for  the  longer  tours  only,  such  as  the  voyage  up 
the  Nile  (p.  184),  the  journey  to  the  Fayfim  (p.  174),  and  a  visit  to 
the  less  frequented  towns  in  the  Delta.  Before  engaging  a  drago- 
man, the  traveller  should  carefully  enquire  into  his  record  at  the 
hotel  and  the  consulate.  For  a  fixed  price  per  day  the  dragoman  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  necessary  riding  animals  and  boats  and  to  defray 
the  entire  cost  of  lodging  and  provisioning  the  party,  including  all 
hotel-bills.  The  contract,  which  must  be  signed  at  the  consulate, 
should  expressly  determine  all  details  as  far  as  possible,  including 
the  duration  of  the  journey,  with  due  provision  for  prolonging  it  if 
desired.  It  is  usual  to  pay  tlie  dragoman  one-half  of  the  total  stip- 
ulated sum  before  starting,  and  the  remainder  on  the  return,  or  one- 
third  before  starting,  one-third  during  the  journey,  and  the  remain- 
ing third  on  its  conclusion.  Both  parties  to  the  contract  should 
bi  nd  themselves  to  submit  disputes  or  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  consul. 

The  dragomans  are  inclined  to  assume  a  patronising  manner 
towards  their  employers,  while  they  generally  treat  their  own  coun- 
trymen with  an  air  of  vast  superiority.  The  sooner  this  imperti- 
nence is  checked,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  sub- 
sequent relations  with  his  guide.  Above  all,  travellers  should  never 
permit  their  dragoman  to  ^explain'  the  monuments.  These  men  are 
without  exception  quite  uneducated,  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  historic  or  aBsthetic  significance  of  the  monuments;  and  their 
'explanations'  are  merely  garbled  versions  of  what  they  have  picked 
up  from  guide-books  or  from  the  remarks  of  previous  travellers. 

On  the  successful  termination  of  the  journey  travellers  are  too 
apt  from  motives  of  good  nature  to  write  a  more  favourable  testi- 
monial for  their  dragoman  than  he  really  deserves;  but  this  is  truly 
an  act  of  Injustice  to  his  subsequent  employers,  and  tends  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  faults.  The  testimonial  therefore  should  not  omit 
to  mention  any  serious  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
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(8).  Arabian  Cafis.  Story  Tellers.  Musicians.  Singers,  etc. 

Arabian  Cafis  (kahwa)  are  frequented  by  the  lower  classes  ex- 
clusively. The  front  generally  consists  of  woodwork  with  a  few  open 
arches.  Outside  the  door  runs  a  maataba,  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or 
brick ,  two  or  three  feet  in  height  and  of  about  the  same  width, 
covered  with  mats,  and  there  are  similar  seats  on  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  interior.  Coffee  is  served  by  the  kahwegi  at  1/4-I  pias. 
per  cup  (fingdnj,  and  several  nargtlehs  or  shtahehs  and  gdzehs  (water- 
pipes)  are  kept  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  customers.  The  tumbdkf 
a  kind  of  Persian  tobacco,  smoked  in  the  latter  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  intoxicating  hashish  (hemp,  Cannabis  indica),  the  strong 
and  unmistakable  smell  of  which  is  often  perceptible  even  in  the 
street.  The  sale  of  hashish  is  now  nominally  prohibited  in  £gypt. 

Story  Tellers  (who  in  private  domestic  circles  are  generally 
women)  still  form  a  characteristic  Oriental  institution.  Wherever 
they  make  their  appearance,  whether  in  the  public  streets  or  the 
coffee-house,  in  the  densely  peopled  alleys  of  the  large  towns,  in 
the  smallest  country  villages,  or  among  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
Arabs,  they  are  sure  to  attract  an  attentive,  easily  pleased,  and  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  crowd.  The  more  sensational  the  tale,  the  better, 
and  the  oftener  is  the  narrator  applauded  with  protracted  cries  of 
*Aah',  or  *Anah\  or  *Allahu  akbarl*. 

Most  of  the  story-tellers  belong  to  the  so-called  Sho'ara  (sing. 
8hd'ir)f  literally  'singers'.  They  are  also  known  as  ^Andtireh  (sing. 
'Antari)  or  Abu-ZHtyeh,  according  as  their  theme  consists  of  tales 
and  romances  from  the  history  of  'Autar ,  a  Beduin  hero,  or  from 
that  of  Abu  Zed.  Others  again  are  called  Afo^addtttn,  i.e,  narrators 
of  history,  their  province  being  the  recital  in  prose  of  passages  from 
the  history  of  Sultan  E?-Zahir  Bibars,  who  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
1260-70  (p.  xcvi).  The  entertainments  of  the  'alf  lUeh  u  ItUK 
(thousand  and  one  nights)  are,  however,  no  longer  heard,  as  popular 
superstition  has  branded  this  collection  of  tales  as  'unlucky'.  The 
themes  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  too  often  of  an  immoral  character. 

Musicians  by  profession,  called  Aldttyeh  (sing.  Aldti)^  are  in- 
dispensable on  every  festive  occasion.  The  usual  instruments  are 
the  rtkk  or  tambourine  with  little  bells,  the  nakkdreh  or  semi- 
spherical  tambourine,  the  zemr  or  hautbois,  the  tahl  beledi  or 
drum,  the  tabl  shdmi  or  kettle-drum ,  and  the  darabHUceh ,  a  kind 
of  funnel-shaped  drum  (generally  made  of  earthenware,  but  some- 
times of  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  with 
a  fish-skin  stretched  over  the  broad  end),  which  last  is  accompanied 
by  the  zummdra,  a  kind  of  double  flute.  A  better  class  of  instru- 
ments, used  for  chamber  music,  consists  of  the  ndi,  a  kind  of  flute, 
the  kcmengeh  or  two-stringed  violin,  the  body  of  which  oonAlsts  of  a. 
cocoa-nut  shell,  the  rebd^eh^  ot  oivft-%\in\\.%'&^  ^^^JCvft.  ^"SSss.  -^  ^^j^c^vctfc 
wooden  body,  the  kdniHn,  a  kiuei  oi  i\\\i«t  -wVCb.  ^xsvasj^  ^"^  ^^s&'s^- 
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gut,  and  lastly  the  'i2d,  the  lute  or  mandoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
instruments. 

The  Egyptians  consider  themselves  a  highly  musical  people.  The 
Egyptian  sings  when  indulging  in  his  kSf  (p.  xxvi),  whether  sitting  on 
his  heels  or  stretched  out  on  his  mat,  when  driving  his  donkey,  when 
carrying  stones  and  mortar  up  a  scaffolding,  when  working  in  the  fields, 
and  when  rowing.  He  sings  whether  alone  or  in  company,  regarding  his 
vocal  music  as  a  means  of  lightening  his  labour  and  of  sweetening  his 
repose.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  songs,  however,  is  that  they  have 
no  tune,  though  they  have  a  certain  rhythm,  which  is  always  dependent 
on  the  text.  They  are  sung  through  the  nose  on  seven  or  eight  different 
notes,  on  which  the  performer  wanders  up  and  down.  The  character 
of  this  so-called  music  is  exceedingly  monotonous  and,  to  a  European  ear, 
displeasing.  The  songs  (mawwdl  or  shughl)  are  all  of  a  lyrical  description, 
most  of  them  are  erotic  and  often  pointless  and  meaningless.  Some  of 
them,  however,  extol  the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  rational  enjoyment, 
or  express  derision  of  an  enemy,  or  contempt  for  the  rustic  fellah. 

Female  Singers  ('Aio^Wm,  sing.  'Almeh  or  'Alimeh;  i,e. 
*learned  women')  of  a  good  class  are  now  very  rare  and  perform 
only  in  the  harems  of  wealthy  natives. 

The  Female  Dancers,  ot Ohawdzi  (sing.  Ohdziyeh')^  were  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Egypt,  hut  for  some  years  past 
they  have  heen  prohibited  from  performing  in  the  streets.  Really 
good  dancers  are  said  to  he  now  rare ;  the  performances  in  the  caf^s- 
chantants  in  Cairo  are  very  inferior. 

The  Snake  Charmers  (Rifd'tyeh^  sing.  RifdH ;  p.  Ixvi)  exhibit 
performances  of  a  very  marvellous  character,  as  credible  European 
residents  in  Cairo  have  testified ;  but  the  traveller  will  rarely  come 
in  contact  with  them  except  by  lucky  accident.  The  men  and  boys 
who  exhibit  small  snakes  in  the  streets  or  at  the  hotels  must  of 
course  not  be  confounded  with  the  Rifatyeh. 

The  Jugglers  (Hdwt)  of  Egypt  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  The  performances  of  the  Buffoons  (Kurdddti  or  Mohah^ 
hazi)  are  disgracefully  indelicate. 

(9).   Baths. 

The  baths  of  Egypt,  with  their  hot-air  chambers,  are  those  com- 
monly known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither  so  clean  nor  so  well 
fitted  up  as  some  of  those  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  A  Turkish 
bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long  journey,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism.  The  baths  are  always 
cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are  to  be  avoided,  as  numerous 
Muslims  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which  is  their  Sabbath.  When  a 
cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  baths ,  it  indicates  that 
women  only  are  admitted. 

The  visitor  first  enters  a  large  vaulted  chamber  covered  with  a 
cupola  (hdsh  el-hammdm) ,  having  a  fountain  of  cold  water  in  the 
centre  (faaklyeh)^  and  the  bathing  towels  hung  around  on  strings. 
Having  taken  off  his  shoes  and  given  them  to  the  attendant,  the 
fiBJtor  is  next  conducted  to  one  ot  the  lai^e^  U-uDd-na  ^\,  ^k^  VXsax. 
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Bra  Btill  unocoDpied,  where  be  prooeedl  to  nndresa.  VBlnablee  may, 
if  deiired,  te  entineled  to  the  bath-ownm.  Wrapping  a  cloth  lonnd 
liiB  loins,  he  leaves  his  Itvin,  is  piavlded  with  pattena  or  wooden 
shoes  fkabMb),  and  is  eondneted  to  the  hot  rODin  (hardraj.  Near 
one  of  the  basins  here  a  linen  oloth  is  spread  for  the  bather,  and  he  is 
now  left  to  perspire.  As  goon  as  the  Bkin  It  thoionghty  moist,  he  ealls 
for  the  attendant,  who  pnlla  and  kneadi  the  .Joints  till  they  eraek, 
a  process  to  ithieh  Eatopeana  ate  not  generally  subjected.  This  is 
follDVed  by  the  pleasanter  operation  of  shampooing,   whloh  ia  per- 


1.  Entrance.   2.  Btih  «l-*a«RHli»  (a  kind  of  anlechambcr,  nied  alio  bj  tbe 

Korer  glansa  u  ■  dnutng-coom).  S.  Faiioiiik  (fnantatn).  4.  LtaOm  (bitlar 
BMlBg-roams,  feoMUy  counting  of  two  diTfaions :  Oa  thUitat  el-fiitUI, 
with  atraw-nuti,  and  tht  (I-Knia  et-'il.  »iOi  coabions,  tot  ttu  richer 

weather).    S.  Latiinea.    7.  Entraaee  la  tbe  —  9.  Barira  (or  'sodatorlnm'), 
10.  £«wJn.    11.  Maghlat  (ubineu  wllh  bKsIiia).    13.  BantflftX  (chamben 
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formed  by  the  aiu  kit  or  ahu  idbdn,  who  is  requested  to  do  his  doty 
with  the  word  'ktiyUai'  Crub  me),  and  who  Chen  rubs  the  bather 
with  the  kU,  a  rough  piece  of  felt.  The  attendant  next  thoroughly 
aoapa  the  bather,  and  conaludea  the  operationa  by  pouring  bowls  of 
warm  water  over  his  head.  If  tJie  water  is  too  hot  the  bather  may 
aak  for  cold  i'lidl  miyth  b^ideli'),  or  aay  'enough'  (bti).  After  this 
prooBSa  douches  of  hot  oi  cold  water  may  be  indulged  in  according 
to  inclination,  but  tbe  moat  lefreahing  plau  is  to  change  the  temper- 
ature gradually  from  hot  to  cold,  the  direction  to  the  attsuda.M.W>.-A^ 
'm6yeh  bdridehl'  When  deaiiou*  ot \eM\tt^'i.'iife\ni\,-tWi'ai, *>k>''»''*^'«'> 
Mys  to  tbe  altaiid«nt  'fiatffita,'  OAag,^  WitifcYi,  Voat't.'Mi^'i'-^'^^' 
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provided  with  one  for  his  loins,  another  for  his  shoulders,  and  a 
third  for  his  head.  The  slippers  or  pattens  are  then  put  on,  and  the 
antechamber  re-entered.  When  the  kabkdbs  are  removed,  cold  water 
is  sprinkled  over  the  feet ,  fresh  towels  are  then  provided,  and  the 
bather  at  last  throws  himself  down  on  his  divan,  wonderfully  re-* 
freshed ,  yet  glad  to  enjoy  perfect  repose  for  a  short  time.  This 
interval  of  tranquil  enjoyment  is  the  favourite  Oriental  ^k^f*  (i.e. 
luxurious  idleness).  Every  bath  contains  a  coffee  and  pipe  establish* 
ment.  Ooffee  and  hot  eau  sucrie  are  the  favourite  beverages.  Before 
dressing ,  the  bather  is  generally  provided  with  two  or  three  more 
relays  of  fresh  towels.  The  whole  of  these  operations  need  not  oc- 
cupy much  more  than  an  hour,  but  Orientals  often  devote  a  whole 
morning  to  the  bath.  —  Many  of  the  baths  are  charitable  founda- 
tions, where  the  natives  pay  little  or  nothing.  Europeans  are  generally 
expected  to  pay  8  piastres  or  more  (including  coffee  and  nargileh), 
and  a  fee  of  about  1  pias.  is  given  to  the  'soap  man*. 

(10).  Egypt  as  a  Health  Resort.  Medical  Hints. 

The  benefloial  influence  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  been  known 
since  the  Roman  period  at  least,  and  of  late  years  an  increasing 
number  of  visitors  have  flocked  to  the  Nile  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  its  remarkably  dry  winter-climate.  Phthisis  (in  certain  cases), 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  Bright's  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
gout,  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  and  mental  strain  are  some  of  the  most 
important  ailments  that  are  at  least  alleviated  by  a  visit  to  Egypt. 
In  deciding  which  of  the  health-resorts  in  Egypt  a  given  case  should 
be  sent  to,  the  physician  must  of  course  consider  whether  or  not 
warmth  must  be  secured  along  with  dryness  of  air,  whether  purity 
of  air  alone  or  also  a  bright  stimulating  climate  is  to  be  specially 
sought,  and  whether  cold  winds  are  harmful  or  not.  Invalids  who 
have  not  been  ordered  to  a  particular  health-resort  before  leaving 
home  should  consult  a  physician  Immediately  on  arriving  in  Egypt; 
and  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  physician 
resident  at  the  spot  selected. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Cairo  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  health-resort.  The  presence  of  a  large  city  with  its  noise 
and  bustle,  its  situation,  exposed  to  the  InflueTice  of  a  wind  coming 
from  the  N.  over  the  broad  cultivated  Delta,  the  unhealthy  saturation 
in  the  early  part  of  winter  of  considerable  low-lying  tracts  of  the 
town  composed  of  old  rubbish,  and  the  higher  relative  humidity,  all 
combine  to  compel  those  who  seek  health  from  the  climate  of  Egypt 
to  look  to  other  stations.  There  are,  however,  excellent  health-re- 
sorts in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  viz.  Mena  House  Hotel^ 
and  especially  Helwdn.  Luxor  and  Assudn,  In  Upper  Egypt,  offer  still 
more  favourable  climatic  conditions.  There  Is  at  least  one  English 
physician  at  each  of  theBe  four  stations.    T^ie  '\io\,^\^  ^t  iXX.  %x^  «x- 
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cellent;  the  cooking  is  good,  and  invalid  diets  are  arranged  for. 
But  no  building  has  yet  been  constructed  in  Egypt  that  is  up  to  the 
demands  of  modem  science  as  a  sanatorium  in  regard  to  site,  con- 
struction, ventilation,  and  other  requirements. 

Mena  House  Hotel  (p.  25),  8  M.  to  the  W.  of  Cairo,  stands  near 
the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gtzeh ,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Libyan  Degert.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  69^  in  Dec, 
66®  in  Jan.,  72^  in  Feb.,  74P  in  March,  and  80*»  in  April.  The 
mean  minimum  for  the  four  months  Dec.  to  April  is  60°.  The 
relative  humidity  (i.e,  the  amount  of  moisture,  in  relation  to  the 
temperature  at  the  time,  that  the  air  holds  out  of  a  possible  100  per 
cent)  from  Dec.  to  March  is  58  per  cent  by  day  (8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.) 
and  80  per  cent  at  night  (8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.).  Dew  falls  in  winter 
on  about  two  nights  out  of  three.  At  both  Mena  House  and  Helwan 
the  prevailing  winds  and  the  amount  of  rain  are  probably  much  the 
same  as  in  Cairo.  The  purity  of  the  air  at  both  places  is  marked.  — 
The  medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  excellent;  and  there  is  a 
resident  nurse  under  the  orders -of  the  physician  who  resides  there. 

Helwdn  (p.  154),  15  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo  and  IV2  M.  from  the 
cultivated  land,  is  115  ft.  above  the  river.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  70°  in  Dec,  67°  in  Jan.,  73°  in  Feb. ,  and  76°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  21°.  Dew  rarely  falls.  The  relative 
humidity  from  Dec  to  March  is  47  per  cent  by  day,  66  per  cent  at 
night.  —  Helwan  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  desert  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.  It  also  has  warm  natural  springs  of  three  kinds :  vie. 
sulphurated,  carbonated  iron,  and  saline  water,  each  of  which  is 
richer  in  natural  constituents  than  the  corresponding  springs  at  Aix- 
les-Bains,  Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.  The  cases  suitable  for  the  baths 
here  are  such  as  would  derive  benefit  from  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment as  carried  on  at  Harrogate,  Bath,  Aix,  etc  A  large  new  Bath 
Establishment  has  been  erected.  Two  English  physicians  and  a 
trained  English  nurse  are  resident  at  Helwan. 

Luxor  (p.  233)  is  situated  about  450  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo,  in 
the  Theban  plain  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  N.W.  and  N.,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  is  probably  less 
than  at  any  of  the  other  stations  in  Egypt.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  76°  in  Der..,  74°  in  Jan.,  78°  in  Feb.,  and  85°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
relative  humidity  is  41  per  cent  by  day,  64  per  cent  at  night.  Dew 
falls  about  every  third  night  in  Jan. ;  it  rarely  falls  in  other  months. 
In  the  W,  Desert  near  Luxor  dew  very  rarely  falls,  and  the  mean  of 
the  relative  humidity  for  the  four  months  is  43  per  cent  only,  day 
and  night.  —  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  its  warm  and.  4s^  ^^^r- 
mate,  with  less  wind  than  otliei  at^\\o\v%,\ArkwVii&  «»^'^^';:^'5>'^'^^'^^" 
AaastiWe  interest  in  its  numeious  M\^^\i\^fe^^  \.«OTv^\'i»>  «»S^  n.^^sJv^'^ 
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It  has  thiee  or  four  hotels,  two  European  physicians,  and  a  resident 
nurse.  —  The  cooking  and  invalid  cooking  *t  the  Luxor  Hotel  axe 
very  good.  The  Grand  Hotel  is  pleasantly  situated,  its  rooms  are 
spacious,  and  its  sanitary  arrangements  good,  while  the  Kamak  Hotel 
is  also  well  adapted  for  invalids.  —  The  temperature  is  6-8°  warmer 
than  at  Mena  House  and  Helw^n. 

Aawdn  (p.  327)  is  situated  at  the  First  Cataract,  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing  winds  are,  as  at  Luxor, 
N.W.  and  N.  in  winter.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  78°  in 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  82°  in  Feb.,  and  91°  in  March.  The  mean  minimum 
for  these  four  months  \b  55° ;  and  the  relative  humidity  is  35  per 
cent  by  day ,  49  per  cent  at  night.  Dew  does  not  fall  at  Assu&n. 
—  Assu&n  is  more  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  desert, 
but  it  is  exposed  to  a  rather  stronger  wind  than  Luxor.  The  air  is 
bracing,  although  4°  wanner  than  at  Luxor,  and  it  is  purer  than  the 
air  of  any  other  Egyptian  resort.  The  importance  of  the  extra 
warmth  of  Upper  Egypt  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  cases  where  it 
is  Imperative  that  the  action  of  the  skin  should  be  at  its  highest 
level  —  especially  as  with  this  warmth  a  bracing  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  dryness  of  the  air.  .  The  relative  humidity  is  low,  partly 
on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  and  partly  because  the  air  is 
absolutely  drier  than  that  of  other  resorts.  The  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  interest  of  the  Cataract  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Assuan.  —  The  accommodation  for  invalids  is  very  good.  Invalid 
cooking  is  specially  attended  to  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
good.  An  English  physician  is  in  residence  at  Assu&u  in  winter. 

Invalids  who  have  decided  to  visit  Egypt  should  remember  that 
a  stay  of  six  weeks,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  make  a  permanent  improvement  in  their  health ;  they  should 
resolve  to  spend  the  whole  winter  there.  The  best  time  to  arrive  in 
Egypt  is  the  beginning  of  November,  for  those  bound  for  Helwan  or 
Mena  House,  and  about  Nov.  10th  for  those  going  straight  to  Luxor 
or  Assuan.  The  descent  of  the  Nile  before  the  middle  of  March  is 
not  recommended,  for  the  N.  wind  is  very  cold  and  in  some  cases 
the  patient  must  remain  in  the  cabin  or  go  down  by  train.  An 
English  physician  can  bo  consulted  on  the  larger  steamers. 

Patients  should  not  leave  Egypt  until  the  third  week  in  April 
at  the  earliest.  Thoy  will  find  at  Beyrout,  Athens,  Corfu,  Sicily, 
Capri  and  other  points  near  Naples  admirable  transition-stations, 
with  beautiful  weather  in  spring. 

Medical  Hints.  As  regards  clothing,  invalids  must  remember  that 
flannel  or  woollen  materials  are  desirable,  as  it  is  often  very  cold  in 
Egypt.  A  fur  coat  or  similar  garment  is  of  use.  The  morning  is  colder 
than  the  evening,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  a  chill  in  the  morning  than 
at  night  (comp.  p.  Ixi).  Warmer  clothing  or  a  cloak  are  useful  till 
11  a.  m.^  then  lighter  clothing  till  nearly  sunset^  ^\i6n  \5[i.^  ^QiJiL 
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should  be  resumed.  A  flanvel  waist-belt  pennanently  worn,  or  an 
extra  garment  to  take  itjs  place  after  exercise  or  when  the  air  is 
cooling,  will  be  found  a  safeguard  against  chills.  Most  invalids 
should  not  leave  the  hotel  (or,  in  certain  cases,  their  bedrooms)  before 
10  a.  m.,  and  then  only  to  betake  themselves  to  some  sunny  corner. 
The  hour  for  coming  Into  the  hotel  varies  with  the  place  and  the 
month,  being  earliest  in  Jan.  and  latest  in  March  and  April.  If  the 
patient  be  guided  by  the  relative  humidity,  it  would  be  earliest  at 
Meua  House,  say  about  sunset^  a  little  later  at  Helwan;  at  Luxor 
still  later,  6  p.  m.  (except  in  Jan.),  and  8  p.  m.  in  March;  and 
latest  of  all  at  Assu&n,  —  it  being  always  understood  that  pre- 
cautions as  to  extra  clothing  have  been  taken. —  Those  who  are  not 
invalids,  and  even  in  some  cases  invalids  also,  may  sleep  with  the 
windows  open  with  safety. 

If  a  cold  is  caught  it  is  apt  to  result  in  fever  or  in  diarrhoea, 
which  may  turn  to  dysentery.  There  are  good  chemists  at  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  Luxor,  and  Assuan,  from  whom  small  medicine- 
chests  adapted  for  the  climate  may  be  purchased.  The  advifce  of 
the  traveller's  physician  at  home  will  be  useful  in  stocking  such  a 
medicine -chest.  In  serious  cases  of  illness  a  European  doctor,  when 
procurable,  should  always  be  consulted,  as  the  traveller's  own  ex- 
perience acquired  at  home  is  of  little  avail  in  the.  climate  of  £gypt. 

Fits  of  shivering  are  the  usual  prelude  to  an  attack  of  fever.  Qui- 
nine is  the  best  remedy,  of  which  1-8  doses  should  he  taken  on  the  days 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  fever.  Best  and  copious  perspiration  will 
also  afford  relief. 

Diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to  turn  to  dysentery,  is  a  very  common  com- 
plaint in  this  climate,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  eating  unripe  fruit 
or  of  catching  cold.  The  patient  should  first  tak«  a  slight  aperient,  and 
afterwards  tincture  of  opium  or  concentrated  tincture  of  camphor.  A 
simple  farinaceous  diet  (such  ad  well-boiled  rice),  with  tea  or  well 
matured,  unfortified,  and  unsweetened  red  wine,  will  be  beneficial,  while 
fruit,  meat)  and  fatty  substances  should  be  avoided.  lu  cases  both  of 
diarrhcea  and  fever  all  remedies  are  sometimes  unavailing  except  change 
of  climate,  especially  if  the  patient  is  in  a  marshy  or  unhealthy  locality. 

Sprains,  which  often  result  from  exploring  ruins  and  caverns,  are 
most  effectually  treated  with  cold  compresses,  while  the  injured  limb 
should  be  tightly  bandaged  and  allowed  perfect  rest. 

The  sting  of  a  scorpion  (seldom  dangerous)  or  bite  of  a  snake  is 
usually  treated  with  ammonia. 

Sunstroke  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  even  in  spring  when  the  air  is 
still  cool.  The  head  and  neck  shoi^d  therefore  always  be  carefully 
shielded  in  one  of  the  ways  indicated  at  p.  xiv.  The  usual  remedies  are 
rest  and  shade,  cold  compresses,  and  warm  baths  with  cold  douches 
applied  to  the  head  and  neck.  Syringing  the  ears  with  cold  salt-  and- 
water  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 

Grey  (better  than  blue)  spectacles  or  veils  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage when  the  eyes  suffer  from  the  glare  of  bright  weather.  Zinc  eye- 
wash, or  some  other  innocuous  lotion,  should  be  used  in  such  cases. 

Sticking-plaster,  lint,  as  well  as  all  effervescing  powders,  and  other 
medicines  should  be  carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  moisture. 


(11).  Tobacco. 

Gigai-smokers  mil  flud  it  very  difficult  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  Oriental  tobacco,  but  they  ^ill  find  tolerable  cigar-shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  most  of  which  have  been  established  quite 
recently.  As  a  general  rule  smokers  are  recommended  to  carry  with 
them,  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Egypt,  as  little  tobacco 
as  possible,  especially  if  they  travel  by  the  overland  route,  as  a 
rigorous  search  is  often  made  and  a  heavy  duty  exacted,  both  at 
the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  frontiers. 
Travellers  returning  to  England  direct,  with  their  luggage  booked 
through,  are  allowed  half-a-pound  of  tobacco  or  cigars  free  of  Eng- 
lish duty,  or  they  may  bring  three  pounds  on  payment  of  the  duty 
(ps.  per  lb.)  and  a  small  fine. 

Tobacco  (dukhkhdn)  is  kept  in  good  condition  by  covering  it  with 
a  moist  cloth,  with  which,  however,  it  must  not  come  in  contact. 
Strong  (hdmij  or  mild  (bdrid)  may  be  asked  for  according  to  taste. 
StambCli  is  a  long  and  fine  cut  tobacco,  the  best  qualities  of  which 
(40^0  fr.  per  okl^a  =  2lb8. 11 1/2  oz.)  come  from  Roumelia  and  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  inferior  from  the  Greek  islands.    The  Syrian  tobacco 
(15-20  fr.  per  oW&\  which  is  cut  less  regularly,  and  contains  parts 
of  the  stalk,  is  considered  less  drying  to  the  palate  than  the  Turkish. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  kHrdni^  or  light-brown,  and  the  gebeli, 
or  dark-brown,  a  mixture  of  which  may  be  used.  The  latter,  which 
derives  its  colour  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke  of  resinous  wood? 
is  known  in  Europe  as  ^Latakia\  from  the  region  of  N.  Syria  whe: 
it  is  chiefly  grown  (Ladikiyeh),  but  that  name  is  not  applied  to 
in  the  East.    The  native  Egyptian  tobacco  {dukhkhdn  beledi,   < 
akhdavj  green  tobacco),  now  no  longer  grown,  was  of  very  inferf 
quality.    The  natives  used  often  to  gather  the  leaves  from  the  pl9 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  rub  them  to  pieces,  and  smoke  them  quite  fr 
Tumbdk,  or  Persian  tobacco,  is  used  in  a  moistened  conditi 
the  long  nargUehs  or  water-pipes  only,  and  is  lighted  with  a 
cular  kind  of  charcoal.    The  smoke  of  these  pipes  is  drav 
the  lungs. 
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II.  Geographical  and  Political  Notice. 

a.  Area  and  Sabdiviaiong  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  proper,  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and 
the  First  Cataract  (comp.  p.  336),  is  a  small  region  with  well-defined 
natural  boundaries  on  three  sides.  On  the  N.  is  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  E.  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  W. 
the  Libyan  Desert.  The  S.  boundary  is  not  marked  by  any  natural 
feature,  and  has  therefore  at  all  ages  been  liable  to  iteration.  Its 
fluctuations,  sometimes  to  the  N.,  sometimes  to  the  S.,  form  a  kind 
of  standard  of  the  fluctuating  political  power  of  Egypt,  and  the  causes 
of  the  variations  involve  a  great  part  of  Egyptian  history  from  the 
most  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

When  Mohammed  *Ali,  the  founder  of  the  modern  vassal  king- 
dom of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  xoix),  died  in  1849,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  power  extending  far  to  the  S.  of  the  First  Cataract,  and 
including  not  onfy  the  Nubian  Valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Nubian 
desert-regions,  but  also  the  so-called  Egyptian  Sudan  (Beled  es- 
Sudan,  Mand  of  the  blacks'),  consisting  of  the  districts  of  TSka^ 
Senndar,  and  Kordof6n.  The  Khedive  Isma'il  (p.  o)  pushed  his 
boundaries  towards  the  S.  until  they  comprised  the  whole  course  of 
the  Whitt  Nile  and  the  greater  part  of  the  river-region  of  the  Bahr 
el'Qhazdl,  and  finally  extended  to  about  2^  N.  latitude.  But  these 
territories  were  lost  again  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had  been 
won.  The  rebellion  of  the  Arab  tribes  that  broke  out  in  1883  under 
the  Mahdi  (pp.  Ixxii,  cii)  not  only  utterly  destroyed  the  new  Egyptian 
power  on  the  White  Nile,  but  also  wrested  the  entire  Sudan  as  far 
as  Lower  Nubia  from  the  Khedive.  The  campaigns  of  1896-98  and 
the  capture  of  Omdurmlin  (p.  388),  however,  finally  united  the  Sudan 
with  Egypt,  though  under  totally  altered  conditions.  Thus  Egypt 
strictly  so  called  now  includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  up  to  a  point 
25  M.  to  the  N.  of  W^di  Haifa,  the  desert-strip  along  the  Red  Sea, 
the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Alexandria  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Solun,  the 
great  Libyan  Desert  with  the  five  Oases,  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  the  region  of  El-'Arish  (comp.  Baedeker'i  PaUitine^ 
p.  143).  Its  area,  exclusive  of  the  deserts,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  12,970  sq.  M.,  of  which  about  9160  sq.  M.  are  cultivable.  The 
Sudiln,  which  begins  on  the  Nile  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Wadl  Haifa 
and  on  the  Red  Sea  at  22^  N.  lat,  is  under  a  special  Anglo-Egyptian 
administration  (comp.  p.  380). 

From  the  earliest  times  Egypt  has  been  divided  into  two  parts 
of  very  unequal  size,  known  as  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  The 
boundary  between  these  is  still,  as  in  antiquity,  to  the  S.  of  Cairo. 
Upper  Egypt,  known  .as  Sa^idy  formerly  extended  to  the  First  Cata- 
ract only,  but  is  now  prolonged  to  thft  a.\ft^%.^\^i^\».,^Oei»s5i^J\> 
Egypt  ia  m  »  divided  into  f ouile^iv  ^^on\^c«»  q^  >llM.aAt\>^eKv-  ""^^"^ 
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provinces  of  Lower  Egypt  are :  fl)  Kalydb,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta; 
{2]  Sharkiyek^  i.«.  *the  eastern*,  with  Za^izi^  at  its  capital;  (3) 
Dakhaltyeh,  with  Mansiira  as  its  capital;  (4)  Mendftyeh;  (5)  Ohar- 
btyeh,  i.e.  'the  western',  withTan^a  as  Its  capital;  {&') Beh^reh,  i.e, 
'of  the  lake*,  with  Damanhilr  as  its  capital.  The  last  includes  the 
oasis  of  Shed.  The  following  capitals  and  commercial  towns  are 
presided  over  by  governors  (mohdfoi)  of  their  own,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  provincial  administration :  Cairo,  Alexandria,  the  Isthmus 
and  Suez,  El-'Arish,  and  Damietta.  The  eight  Upper  Egyptian 
provinces  are'those  of  Otzeh,  Benifutf^  FayCm^  Mmyeh,  Assidt  (with 
the  oases  of  Dakhel  and  el-Khargeh),  Qhrgeh^  Ktneh,  and  A$8Uiin, 

The  chief  official  in  every  province  is  the  Mudtr.  Each  mudtr 
and  mohafez  is  assisted  by  a  council,  or  'dtwan',  of  other  officers. 
This  council  in  the  provinces  consists  of  a  Wektl,  or  vice-governor; 
a  chief  clerk,  tax-gatherer,  and  accountant,  who  is  always  a  Oopt ; 
a  Kddi,  or  supreme  judge,  and  the  chief  authority  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters; sometimes  the  president  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  chief 
authority  in  civil  affairs ;  a  superintendent  of  police ;  an  architect 
for  the  supervision  of  canals  and  other  public  works;  and  lastly  the 
chief  physician  of  the  province.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  called  Markat,  the  chief  officials  of  which  (McfnUir)  are 
directly  subordinate  to  the  mudtr  and  have  their  official  residence 
in  the  more  important  towns.  Subordinate  to.  the  ma'mdr  again  is 
the  ^Omdehf  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  NMyehy  or  commune,  which 
may  be  either  rural  or  urban.  In  the  larger  communes  the  'omdeh 
is  assisted  by  the  Shekh  el-heUdy  or  mayor.  The  larger  towns  are 
divided  into  quarters  each  of  which  has  its  magistrate;  several  such 
quarters  form  an  urban  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  ShXidi  et- 
tumn,  or  prefect,  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  governor  of  a  provincial 
district 

According  to  the  census  of  1897  the  Population  of  Egypt  proper 
was  9,734,405,  of  whom  9,020,404  were  settled  (as  compared  with 
6,533,261  in  1882),  601,427  were  Beduins,  and  112,574  were 
foreigners.  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  were  approximately 
equal.  The  settled  population  was  distributed  in  3692  towns  and 
villages  and  14,449  hamlets,  farms,  etc.  Taking  the  cultivable  area 
of  the  country  into  account  (see  p.  xxxi),  the  above  figures  show  a 
population  of  750  per  square  mile,  a  density  unequalled  by  any 
country  in  Europe  (Great  Britain  330  per  sq.  M. ;  Belgium  520 
per  sq.  M.). 

b.  Origin  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Egyptians. 

By  Dr.  G.  aehwHnfyrih  of  Cairo. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Egyptians.     Notwithstanding  the  interminable   series   of 
immigrations  and   other   changes   affecting   the   character  of  the 
inhabitantay  the  Egyptian  type  has  alwaya  ^te*iom\iv^\.fe^'wO(^\ft».T- 
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velloag  unifonnlty.  As  Egypt  is  said  to  be  the  *gift  of  the  Nile\  so 
has  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  been  apparently  moulded  by  the 
influences  of  that  river.  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  dependent 
on  a  river  which  traverses  it  as  Egypt,  and  no  river  presents  physical 
characteristics  so  exceptional  as  the  Nile;  so,  too,  there  exists  no  race 
of  people  which  possesses  so  marked  and  unchanging  an  individual- 
ity as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this  unvary- 
ing type  is  the  product  of  the  soil  itself,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  peoples  who  settled  at  different  periods  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
whatever  it  may  originally  have  been,  has  in  due  course  of  time 
been  moulded  to  the  same  constant  form  by  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  the  river.  In  all  countries,  indeed,  national  characteris- 
tics are  justly  regarded  as  the  natural  outcome  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  of  this  connection  no  country  affords  so  strong  an  illustration 
as  Egypt,  with  its  sharply  defined  boundaries  of  sea  and  desert,  and 
in  its  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  fidelity  to 
type,  which  doubtless  many  other  Oriental  races  share  with  the 
Egyptians,  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  common  theories  as 
to  the  decline  and  degeneration  of  the  Orient.  These  races  seem  to 
possess  an  innate  capacity  that  is  absent  from  Western  nations  — 
the  capacity,  namely,  of  permanently  preserving  the  original  type. 
In  Egypt  this  tendency  may  be  partly  assisted  by  the  universal 
practice  of  early  marriages,  by  which  the  succession  of  generations 
is  accelerated,  while  many  children  are  bom  of  parents  still  un- 
affected by  any  physical  deterioration.  Although  the  country  has 
been  at  various  periods  overrun  by  Hyksos,  Ethiopians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  and  although  the  people 
were  tyrannised  over,  ill-treated,  and  in  most  cases  compelled  to  in- 
termarry with  these  foreigners,  the  Egyptians  have  for  thousands  of 
years  retained  the  same  unvarying  physical  types,  while  their  char- 
acter has  been  but  slightly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism.  If  it  now  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  for- 
eigners generally  itivaded  the  country  in  the  form  of  an  army,  that 
they  formed  but  a  small  body  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  either  married  native  women  or  sought  wives 
in  other  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  either  continue  to 
exist  for  a  time  as  a  foreign  caste,  a  condition  apparently  repugnant 
to  nature  and  necessarily  transient,  or  that  they  would  gradually 
succumb  to  the  never- failing  influences  of  the  soil  and  be  absorbed 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  An  excellent  il- 
lustration of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the  Arabian  invasion,  with 
the  circumstances  and  results  of  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
than  with  the  history  of  the  other  foreign  immigrations;  for,  dis- 
regarding the  Beduin  tribes,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  population,  we  now  meet  with  genuine  Arabs  iwtV<b\w^^s^ 
only,  where  the  merchants,  pi\giim%,  wv^  ^s^'et  \si^\sJ^«^  ^"^"^^^^ 
people  form  sl  class  entirely  difttmct,  Itom  ^^  \»JCt^<^>  ^'^^  ^^^"^^"^ 
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is  3iaiiitjined  only  by  means  of  reinforoementa  from  abroad.  Another 
pTO.-^f  of  the  transforming  influences  of  the  Egyptian  elimate  U 
siToTded  by  the  uniform  character  of  the  domestic  animals.  The 
oxen,  in  particular  (vhich,  however,  are  gradnally  being  replaced 
by  the  baffalo\  though  they  have  often  been  repeatedly  exterminated 
:n  a  single  century  by  murrain,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  foreign 
T*^e»  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  invariably  after  a  few  genera- 
te .-^ns  assume  the  well-known  Egyptian  type  with  which  the  re- 
presentations on  the  ancient  temples  render  as  so  familiar. 

There  have  been  many  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
rians.  In  all  probability  tht^  ritfe  and  development  of  that  people 
followed  essentially  the  same  course  as  those  of  other  great  races, 
whose  geographical  positions  exposed  them  to  a  similar  variety  of 
external  influences.  In  the  courtie  of  its  history  this  people  attained 
a  characteristic  development  of  its  own;  but  we  have  to  enquire  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  original  prehistoric  stock.  In  classical  antiquity 
the  Egyptians  were  considered  to  be  of  African  origin,  and  Diodoms 
ba$  given  expression  to  this  view  by  quoting  a  tradition  of  the 
Ethiopians,  according  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  originally  an 
Ethiopian  colony,  just  as  their  country  itself  i$  a  proJuct  of  the 
Nile.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  little  of  Central  AlHca, 
and.  more  especially,  they  were  acquainted  with  none  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Nile  district  except  those  whom  we  now  distinguish  as  llarai- 
tic.  AVhen  these  peoples  began  to  And  their  way  from  Asia  across 
the  Red  Sea  into  Africa,  they  no  donbt  pushed  do«n  the  Nile,  after 
sub.iuing  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  rivor-vallo).  The  Ethio- 
pian tradition  thus  agrees  with  the  Uihlical,  which  describee  Ham 
as  the  father  of  Mi/ralm  auil  Cush  —  names  under  which  the  aneiODt 
Hebrews  used  to  porsiMiify  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Hut  since  the  days 
0!  l.epsius  (^i8l0>84)  the  term  ilaniitcs  or  Hamitic  races  has  been 
used  to  distinguish  that  great  ethnographic  group  of  peoples  whieh 
has.  in  the  course  of  ages,  altered  the  population  of  half  AMca, 
ever  pressing  fn^ni  E.  to  >^\,  in  a  course  as  detormine<i  as  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  driving  out  the  priuia>\al  population  before 
them.  The  flna.1  stages  of  this  migration,  which,  like  those  of  the 
horse  and  camel,  falls  partly  within  the  historic  v^eriod.  were  reached 
"■■heTi  the  Hamites  came  in  contact  with  the  Semitic  races. 

The  ci\iH:.<tTion  and  culture  of  the  F.g>ptians  ha^e  been  si&e- 
ce>«:^eb  sffocted  by  every  race  that  has  p<a>ed  a  prominent  ]^t 
■in  ^V.  As;*,  from  the  ancient  Uab\lonians  to  the  motiern  Arabs  and 
T.'.TkS.  Msspero  argues  for  a  gmdiirtl  iuAltrativm  from  Libya  alto 
In  the  earlier  epochs.  Uut  the  l.ib>nns  vore  themselves  Hamitie, 
r.o  ".CM  than  the  Ethiopians  ^^ho  oxerteoW  them  in  their  advanee 
WiStwards.  Recent  philologists  ^such  as  Reiuisch^  classify  the  Hft- 
v.viTos  frv^m  their  linguistic  characteriatios  as  the  prototype  of  Ae 
Sf-.-r::;:.'  f.imiJy.  distinguished  by  more  elemoutArv,  more  primitive 
f.->r:::f.    It  L<  nnf^i^rsalh  assumed  tba\  VoWv  \\«^\sv\v<j*  va\^^ 
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had  their  original  home  in  Asia.  At  what  period  each  hived  off 
from  the  original  common  stock  is  veiled  in  prehistoric  darkness. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Asiatic  influences  must  have  affected  the  dwellers 
on  the  Nile  even  before  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  tillage,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  was  still  populated  by  pastoral 
races  —  a  conclusion  based  mainly  on  the  origin  of  the  domesticated 
ox  and  of  s  everal  other  domestic  animals.  On  the  other  hand  the 
original  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  domesticated  ass  was  peculiar  to 
Africa,  dwelling  among  the  mountains  and  steppes  to  the  S.  of 
Egypt.  In  this  fact  we  find  an  indication  of  the  route  followed  by 
the  Hamitic  invaders  of  Egypt. 

The  beginning  of  anything  like  a  regular  political  development 
in  Egypt  cannot  be  dated  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture ; 
most  probably  it  began  with  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley, 
grains  of  which  have  been  found  among  the  remains  in  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  dating  from  before  the  earliest  dynasty. 
The  origin  of  both  these  cereals  is  indisputably  Asiatic ;  their  first 
home  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  in  some  more  central 
region  of  the  continent.  Besides  these  grains  the  funeral  offer- 
ings under  the  earliest  dynasties  included  also  linen,  wine,  and 
the  produce  of  other  cultivated  plants,  originally  indigenous  to 
W.  Asia. 

Some  of  the  earliest  ideal  conceptions  of  the  proto-Egyptiaiis 
must  also  have  been  drawn  from  Asiatic  sources,  which,  however, 
in  this  case  are  to  be  looked  for  farther  to  the  S.  in  that  continent. 
Not  only  the  use  of  incense  but  also  the  sycamore  and  the  persea, 
the  two  sacred  trees  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  were  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  very  earliest  period.  But  all  these  plants  are  ex- 
clusively indigenous  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  S.  Arabia  and 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  j  they  could  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  source.  The  use  of  incense  is  as  ancient  as  the  most 
ancient  known  religion.  The  tree  called  by  the  Greeks  persea,  and 
known  to  modem  botanists  as  mimusops^  flourished  in  the  gardens 
of  ancient  Egypt  j  and  the  sycamore,  which  is  now  nowhere  found 
in  a  wild  state  outside  the  regions  mentioned  above,  is  to  be  seen 
all  over  Egypt  at  the  present  day. 

To  sum  up.  The  condition  of  the  prehistoric  dwellers  in  the 
Egyptian  Nile  valley  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  autochthonous  Inhabitants  and  the  Hamitic  tribes  which, 
advancing  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the  country  from  regions  to 
the  S.  and  S.E.  of  JJpper  Egypt.  After  a  long  interval  of  time  the 
ancient  dwellers  on  the  Nile  were  subjected  to  new  modifications, 
arising  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  a  race  that  had  attained  a  higher 
level  of  civilization.  This  latter  race  must  have  started  from  the 
valley  of  Euphrates,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  beeiL  ^\Afe  \a  *vs^- 
tioduce  into  Egypt,  as  it  did,  tTae  \ai^i^\^^%^  ^i '^V^^N.  «A.^*sSr^ 

and  the  art  of  cultivating  them  ^it\i  \\i^  ^\qax^>  ^^  \5S55^X«^%^  ^ 
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bronze  and  yarlous  metallurgical  processes,  and  perhaps  also  a 
religious  system  of  its  own  and  e^en  the  art  of  writing.  The  net 
result  of  the  whole  historical  process  was  Egyptian  cMlization  as  it 
existed  under  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Modern  Egyptians.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  composed 
of  the  following  ten  different  elements. 

(1).  The  Fbllahin  (sing,  felldh),  the  ^tillers'  or  'peasants',  with 
whom  must  he  reckoned  the  Coptic  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt,  form 
the  hulk  of  the  population  and  may  he  regarded  as  the  sinews  of  the 
national  strength.  They  are  generally  slightly  ahove  the  middle 
height;  their  hones,  and  particularly  their  skulls,  are  strong  and 
massive ;  and  their  wrists  and  ankles  are  powerful  and  somewhat 
clumsy.  In  all  these  respects  the  fellahm,  as  well  as  their  domestic 
animals,  contrast  strongly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  the 
fellah  and  the  Beduin  differing  from  each  other  precisely  in  the 
same  points  as  their  respective  camels.  Notwithstanding  this  large- 
ness of  frame,  however,  the  fellah  never  grows  fat.  The  woman  and 
girls  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  slender  build.  The  men 
generally  keep  their  heads  shaved,  but  the  hair  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  long  tresses  of  the  girls,  though  always  black  and  thick,  is  smooth 
and  wavy,  seldom  curly.  The  hair  on  the  faces  of  the  men  is  scantier 
and  more  curly. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  remarkable  close- 
ness of  their  eyelashes  on  both  lids,  forming  a  dense,  double,  black 
fringe ,  which  gives  so  animated  an  expression  to  their  almond- 
shaped  eyes.  The  very  ancient  and  still  existing  custom  of  blacken- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  antimony  (*kohr),  which  is  said 
to  serve  a  sanitary  purpose,  contributes  to  enhance  this  natural 
expression.  The  eyebrows  are  always  straight  and  smooth ,  never 
bushy.  The  mouth  is  wide  and  thick-lipped ,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Beduin  or  inhabitant  of  the  oases.  The  high  cheek- 
bones, the  receding  foreh  ead,  the  lowness  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
which  is  always  distinctly  separated  from  the  forehead ,  and  the 
flatness  of  the  nose  itself,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Egyptian  skull;  but,  as  the  jaws  project  less  than  those  of  most 
of  the  other  African  coloured  races ,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
skull  is  Asiatic,  and  not  African  in  shape.  The  Egyptian  peasantry 
have  a  much  darker  complexion  than  their  compatriots  in  the  towns, 
and  their  colour  deepens  as  we  proceed  southwards ,  from  the  pale 
brown  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  Delta  to  the  dark  bronze  hue  of  the 
Upper  Egyptians.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  tint 
of  the  Nubians  and  that  of  the  Upper  Egyptians,  even  where  they 
live  in  close  contiguity,  the  former  being  more  of  a  reddish-brown. 
In  the  ancient  representations  women  are  painted  yellow  and  men 
red,  merely  because  the  former  were  paler  owing  to  their  indoor  life, 
while  the  men  were  browned  by  labouring  in  the  open  air  (Virchow). 

The  dwelling  of  the  fell&l^  is  of  a  miserably  poor  description, 
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consisting  generally  of  four  low  walls  formed  of  crude  bricks  of 
Nile  mud,  and  thatched  with  a  roof  of  durra  straw,  on  which  the 
poultry  roost.  In  the  interior  are  fi,  few  mats,  a  sheepskin,  several 
baskets  made  of  matting,  a  copper  kettle,  and  a  few  earthenware 
pots  and  wooden  dishes.  But  the  railway-traveller,  passing  through 
the  Delta  for  the  first  time,  must  not  suppose  that  the  miserable, 
ruinous  huts  that  meet  his  eye  are  typical  of  all  peasants'  dwellings 
in  Egypt.  In  Central  and  Upper  Egypt  he  will  obtain  a  much  more 
favourable  impression.  The  fact  is,  that  beneath  an  Egyptian  sky, 
houses  are  not  of  the  same  paramount  importance  as  in  more  northern 
regions,  all  that  is  wanted  being  shelter  for  the  night.  The  day  is 
spent  in  the  open  air,  on  the  court  in  front  of  the  hut,  shaded  by 
acacia  trees,  among  whose  branches  the  pigeons  coo.  Here  the  fellal^ 
spends  his  leisure,  chatting  with  his  neighbours  and  spinning  wool 
from  a  spindle  that  he  turns  in  his  hand. 

The  poorer  peasant's  mode  of  life  is  frugal  in  the  extreme. 
The  staple  of  his  food  consists  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread  made  of 
sorghum  flour  in  Upper  Egypt,  or  of  maize  in  the  Delta,  wheaten 
biMK  being  eaten  by  the  wealthier  only.  This  poor  kind  of  bread 
often  has  a  greenish  colour,  owing  to  an  admixture  of  flour  made  from 
Foenum  Graecum  (see  below).  Next  in  importance  in  the  bill  of  fare 
are  broad  beans  (fiil).  For  supper,  however,  even  the  poorest  cause  a 
hot  repast  to  be  prepared.  This  usually  consists  of  a  highly  salted 
sauce  made  of  onions  and  butter,  or  in  the  poorer  houses  of  onions 
and  linseed  or  sesame  oil.  Into  this  sauce,  which  in  summer 
acquires  a  gelatinous  consistency  by  the  addition  of  the  universal 
bamia  (the  capsular  fruit  of  the  Hibiscus)  and  various  herbs ,  each 
member  of  the  family  dips  pieces  of  bread  held  in  the  Angers. 
Both  in  town  and  country,  goats',  sheep's,  or  buffaloes'  milk  also 
forms  a  daily  article  of  food,  but  always  in  a  sour  condition  or  half 
converted  into  cheese ,  and  in  very  moderate  quantities  only.  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  consumption  of  fruit  of  the  cucumber 
and  pumpkin  species,  which  the  land  yields  in  abundance,  is 
enormous.  In  spring  large  quantities  of  lettuce,  radish-leaves,  and 
similar  green  vegetables  are  eaten ;  and  the  lower  classes  consume, 
for  medical  purposes  during  the  same  season^  considerable  amounts 
of  FoBnum  Graecum,  a  clover-like  plant  with  a  somewhat  disagreeable 
odour  (p.  Ivii).  In  the  month  of  Kamadin  alone  (p.  Ixxvi),  when  a 
rigorous  fast  is  observed  during  the  day,  and  on  the  three  days  of 
the  great  Beirlim  festival  (Korban  Beiram),  even  the  poorest  members 
of  the  community  indulge  in  meat,  and  it  is  customary  to  distribute 
that  rare  luxury  to  beggars  at  these  seasons. 

The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  peasant  calls  for  little  remark,  espe- 
cially as  he  usually  works  in  the  fields  divested  of  everything.   T\na 
chief  articles  of  his  wardrobe  at  other  t\me'&  ^Tfe  Ktt.  Vaft^'^-^^^  ^^"^'^ 
ton  shirt  (kamts),  a  pair  of  sbiOTt  and  m^e  wi\.\.wv\ix^<&.^^^>  ^  ^^  \ 
of  cloak  of  brown,  home-spun  goata*  nvooV  (%a*b<l\/ab^'^«^>  ^^  ^^^^ 
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or  simply  a  blanket  of  sheep's  wool  (hirSim),  and  lastly  a  eloM- 
fltting  felt  skull-eap  (libdeh).  He  is  generally  barefooted,  bnt  oeoa- 
sionally  wears  pointed  red  (zerbUn),  or  broad  yellow  shoes  (balgha). 
The  shekhs  and  wealthier  peasants  wear  wide,  black  woollen  oloaks 
and  the  thick  red  ^Tunisian'  fez  (tarbCsh)  with  a  blue  silk  tassel, 
round  which  they  coil  a  white  or  red  turban  (Hmmeh),  In  their  hands 
they  usually  carry  a  long  and  thick  stick  (ndbHit),  made  of  ash  im- 
ported from  Caramania.  All  watchmen  carry  similar  sticks  as  a  badge 
of  office. 

The  sole  wealth  of  Egypt  is  deriyed  from  its  agriculture,  aud  to 
the  felUhtn  alone  is  committed  the  important  task  of  tilling  the  soil. 
They  are,  indeed,  neither  fitted  nor  inclined  for  other  work,  a  eireum- 
stance  which  proves  how  completely  the  stationary  character  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  has  predominated  over  the  restless  Arabian  blood, 
which  has  been  largely  infused  into  the  native  population  ever  since 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  El-IsUm.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  racial  type  has  been  preserved  in  extraordinary 
purity  in  many  felUh  families,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  children  and  women,  WlAe 
features  are  not  concealed  and  distorted  by  veils  (which  the  ancdent 
Egyptians  despised).  Even  among  the  Berbers  (p.  xlv),  between 
the  first  and  second  cataracts,  faces  occur  that  might  almost  lead  qb 
to  think  that  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  period  of  the  old  Pharaohs 
had  come  to  life,  and  stood  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  modem 
Egyptians,  moreover,  resemble  the  ancient  in  the  lot  to  which  they 
are  condemned.  In  ancient  times  the  felUh,  pressed  into  the  serrice 
of  the  priests  and  the  princes,  was  compelled  to  yield  up  to  them 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  his  position  is  nearly  the  same  at  the  present 
day,  save  that  the  names  of  his  masters  are  changed,  and  he  hai 
obtained  some  relief  owing  to  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory work. 

In  early  life  the  Egyptian  peasant  is  remarkably  docile,  aetiTO, 
and  intelligent,  but  at  a  later  period  this  freshness  and  buoyancy  are 
crushed  out  of  him  by  care  and  poverty  and  his  never-ceasing  task 
of  filling  the  pitcher  of  the  Danaides.  He  ploughs  and  reaps,  toils 
and  amasses ,  but  he  cannot  with  certainty  regard  his  crops  as  his 
own,  and  the  hardly  earned  piastre  is  too  frequently  wrested  firom 
him.  His  character,  therefore,  becomes  like  that  of  a  gifted  child, 
who  has  been  harshly  used  and  brought  up  to  domestic  slavery,  but 
at  length  perceives  that  he  has  been  treated  with  injustice,  and 
whose  amiability  and  intelligence  are  then  superseded  by  sullenness 
and  obstinacy.  Thus  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  as  in  the  time  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  fellah  would  often  suffer  the  most  crnel 
blows  in  dogged  silence  rather  than  pay  the  taxes  demanded  of  him. 

In  his  own  fields  the  fellah  is  an  industrious  labourer,  and  his 
work  is  more  continuous  than  that  of  the  peaaaiiit  ot  ts^qt^  northern 
countries.  He  enjoys  no  period  of  repose  ^\iT\\\%\\ifc^\xv\.et,  vci^^^ 
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-whole  of  Ms  spare  time  is  occupied  in  drawing  water  for  tlie  irriga- 
tion of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  his  hard  lot,  however,  he  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  any  endeavour  to  better  his  condition  or  to  im- 
prove his  system  of  farming.  As  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the 
most  necessary  tasks  he  rests  and  smokes,  and  trusts  that  Allah  will 
do  the  remainder  of  his  work  for  him.  The  felU^  is  generally  of  a 
peaceful  disposition,  kindly  and  helpful  to  his  neighbour ;  theft  is 
less  common  among  the  felllLhtn  than  in  the  corresponding  classes 
in  Europe.  Foreigners  can  see  his  best  side  only  by  observing  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows;  for  he  regards  strangers  as  merely  so 
many  convenient  sources  of  profit  (comp.  p.*  xx). 

(2).  Copts  (kiibt,  'iibt).  While  we  have  regarded  the  fellahin  as 
genuine  Egyptians  in  consequence  of  their  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  the  soil,  the  religion  of  the  Copts  affords  us  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  purity  of  their  descent.  The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  being  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  their  ancestors  were  foreign  Immigrants  who 
embraced  Christianity  after  the  ^conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Mohammedans,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  defended  their  monophysite  Christianity  for  several  centuries 
against  the  inroads  of  the  creed  of  Byzantium  affords  another 
indication  of  their  Egyptian  character.  The  size  of  the  Coptic  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  cannot  be  very  accurately  stated.t  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Egypt,  around  the 
ancient  Coptos,  at  Negadeh,  Luxor,  Esneh,  Dendera,  Girgeh,  Tahta, 
and  particularly  at  Assist  and  Akhmim.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

population  of  all  these  places  is  Coptic. 

The  Coptic  Patriarch  is  elected  from  their  own  number  by  the  monks 
of  the  five  chief  monasteries  of  Egypt.  These  are  the  monasteries  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  the  western  desert  (p.  194),  the  two  in  the  valley 
of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  the  large  convent  of  Maragh  (p.  191),  near  Monfaliit. 

Most  of  the  Copts  that  dwell  in  towns  are  engaged  in  the  more 
refined  handicrafts  (as  watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  em- 
broiderers, tailors,  weavers,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  manufacturers 
of  spurious  antiquities,  etc.),  or  in  trade,  or  as  clerks,  accountants, 
and  notaries.  Their  physique  is  accordingly  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  fellahin  and  even  from  that  of  Coptic  peasants. 
They  are  generally  of  more  delicate  frame,  with  small  hands  and 
feet ;  their  necks  are  longer  and  their  skulls  are  higher  and  narrower 
than  those  of  the  peasantry;  and,  lastly,  their  complexion  is  fairer. 
These  differences  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  mode  of 
life ;  for,  when  we  compare  those  Copts  who  are  engaged  in  rustic 
pursuits,  or  the  Coptic  camel  -  drivers  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  the 
fellahin,  we  find  that  the  two  races  are  not  distinguishable  from 


t  The  total  number  of  Oriental  Christiana  Vn  "E^^i^X.  V5^^^V^^  ^T<y^^ 
and  Armenians)  is  645,775,  or  663  pet  c^ut  ol  \.\i«k  «vAVt^  '^^'^^^*''^S**^V  ^v^'iv 
total  number  of  all  Christians  Cliicludins  "Pxol^iaX.^TiXa  ^^^^wsvwi^  viv««^^^^'"*^ 
is  731,235,  or  7.61  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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each  other.  The  two  distinct  types  have  also  heen  recognized  in  the 

skeletons  of  the  ancient  mummies. 

Few  nations  in  the  East  embraced  the  Gospel  more  zealously 

than  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.    Accustomed  as  they  had  long  been 

to  regard  life  as  a  pilgrimage  to  death,  as  a  school  of  preparation  for 

another  world,  and  weary  of  their  motley  and  confused  Pantheon 

of  divinities,  whose  self-seeking  priesthood  designedly  disguised 

the  truth,  they  eagerly  welcomed  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

which  appeared  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  promised 

them  succour  and  redemption.    Like  Eutyches,  they  revered  the 

divine  nature  of  the  Saviour  only,  in  which  they  held  that  every 

human  element  was  absorbed ;  and  when  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 

in  451  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  Christ  combined  a  human  with 

a  divine  nature,  the  Egyptians,  with  their  characteristic  tenacity 

adhered  to  their  old  views,  and  formed  a  sect  termed  Eutychians,  or 

Monophysites ,  to  which  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  still  belong. 
The  name  of  the  Copto  is  an  ethnical  one,  being  simply  an  Arabic  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  name  of  Egyptians.  The  theory  is  now  exploded  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  a  certain  itinerant  preacher  named  Jacobus, 
who  according  to  Makrlsi  was  termed  El-Beradi'i,  or  'blanket-bearer\  from 
the  old  horse-cloth  worn  by  him  when  he  went  about  preaching.  This 
Jacobus  promulgated  the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  had 
found  its  most  zealous  supporter  in  Dioscurus,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  declared  a  heretic  and  banished  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ; 
and  his  disciples  were  sometimes  called  Jacobites.  If  this  name  had  ever 
been  abbreviated  to  Cobit  or  Cobt,  it  would  probably  have  occurred 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Monophysites  \  but  there  we  find  no  trace 
of  it.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  intelligible  that  the  word  Copt, 
though  originally  synonymous  with  Egyptian,  should  gradually  have  come 
to  denote  a  particular  religious  sect;  for,  at  the  period  when  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  'Amr,  the  native  Egyptians,  who  almost 
exclusively  held  the  monophysite  creed,  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  religion  from  their  invaders,  who  brought  a  new  religious  system 
from  the  East. 

These  Egyptian  Christians  strenuously  opposed  the  resolutions  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thousands  of  them  sacrificed  their 
lives  or  their  welfare  in  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the 
6th  century,  the  causes  of  which  were  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  belligerents.  The  subtle  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences which  gave  rise  to  these  wars  aroused  such  hatred  among 
these  professors  of  the  religion  of  love,  that  the  defeated  Monophys- 
ites readily  welcomed  the  invading  armies  of  El-Islam,  or  perhaps 
even  invited  them  to  their  country. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  (p.  32)  the  Copts  were 
at  first  treated  with  lenity,  and  were  even  appointed  to  the  highest 
government  offices  j  but  they  were  soon  doomed  to  suffer  persecutions 
and  privations  of  every  description.  These  persecutions  were  mainly 
due  to  their  unbounded  arrogance  and  their  perpetual  conspiracies 
against  their  new  masters,  and  their  Mohammedan  contemporaries 
even  attributed  to  them  the  disastrous  conflagrations  from  which  the 
few  capital  of  the  country  so  frequently  a\itteTe^  ^.  ^^"^.  "^VtVi 
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hopes,  ho'wever,  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  their 
national  pride  to  utter  humiliation.  Their  conquerors  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  position,  and  though  apparently  at  first  inclined 
to  moderation,  were  at  length  driven  by  the  conduct  and  the  previous 
example  of  the  Copts  themselves  to  persecute  and  oppress  them  to 
.  the  -tittermost. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  disasters,  a  numerous  community 
of  Copts  has  always  existed  in  Egypt,  a  fact  which  is  mainly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  tenacity  and  constancy  of  the 
Egyptian  character.  Owing,  however,  to  the  continual  oppres- 
sion and  contempt  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  grave 
disposition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  has  degenerated  into 
sullen  gloom,  and  their  industry  into  cupidity.  The  rancour  which 
they  have  so  long  cherished  has  embittered  their  character,  while 
the  persecutions  they  liave  suffered  have  taught  them  to  be  at  one 
time  cringing,  and  at  another  arrogant  and  overbearing.  They  are 
in  very  few  respects  superior  to  their  Mohammedan  countrymen. 
They  generally  possess  a  hereditary  aptitude  for  mathematical 
science,  and  are  therefore  in  great  request  as  book-keepers  and 
accountants,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
generous  and  dignified  disposition  of  the  Arabs.  They  obey  their 
law  which  forbids  polygamy,  but  constantly  abuse  that  which  per- 
mits them  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors,  drunkards  being  fre- 
quently met  with,  even  among  their  priests.  Their  divine  worship 
will  strike  the  traveller  as  strange,  and  anything  but  edifying  or 
elevating  (comp.  p.  71). 

The  traveller  may  distinguish  the  Copts  from  the  Arabs  by  their 
dark  turbans,  which  are  generally  blue  or  black,  and  their  dark- 
coloured  clothes.  This  costume  was  originally  prescribed  by  thfeir 
oppressors,  and  they  still  take  a  pride  in  it  as  a  mark  of  their  origin, 
though  now  permitted  to  dress  as  they  please.  A  practised  eye  will 
also  frequently  detect  among  them  the  ancient  Egyptian  cast  of 
features.  Towards  strangers  the  Copt  is  externally  obliging,  and 
when  anxious  to  secure  their  favour  he  not  unfrequently  appeals  to 
his  Christian  creed  as  a  bond  of  union.  Many  Copts  have  recently 
been  converted  to  Protestantism  by  American  missionaries,  partic- 
ularly in  Upper  Egypt,  chiefly  through  the  foundation  of  good 
schools  and  the  distribution  of  cheap  Arabic  Bibles.  Even  the 
orthodox  Copts  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  members  of  their  sect  who  know  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels  by  heart.  The  Roman  propaganda,  which  was 
begun  by  Franciscans  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  cent.,  has  been  less  successful  among  the  Copts.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  small  Roman  Catholic  communities  in  Upper  Egy^t 
(at  Girgeh,  Akhmim,  and  NegMeh),  form.iw%  ^Xv'fe  '-Cj^^x^Sks.  ^\  '^'^ 
Catholic  Copts',  whose  patriarcTi  at  k\ft-s.a.\i^tv%.,  ^^tsSSs5«»A^^- ^  ^^"l^ 
Beerated  in  1899,  is  a  native  Copt.   T\ve»  "e^ttv^xtXi.  q1  ^^^  cJv^^^^'^* 
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is  also  named  Oyrillos.  To  tlie  Romanists  is  partly  dne  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  Coptic  language,  into  'which  they  caused  the  Gospels 
to  he  translated  by  the  most  learned  scholars  of  the  day  for  circula- 
tion in  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  defects  to  which  'we 
have  alluded,  the  Coptic  community  boasts  of  a  number  of  highly 
respectable  members,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  heavy  contribu- . 
tions  levied  from  the  sect  by  previous  governments,  it  contains  sev- 
eral wealthy  land-owners  and  merchants. 

3.  Bedttinb.  Bedu  (sing,  hedawi)  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
nomadic  Arabs,  and  'Arab  to  those  who  immigrated  at  a  later  pe- 
riod and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  both  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  dwellers  in  towns  and  from  the  fell&htn.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  Beduin  tribes  are  called  Kdbtleh  (whence  the  name 
Kabyles,  applied  to  some  of  the  Algerian  Beduins).  Though  dif- 
ering  greatly  in  origin  and  language,  the  wandering  tribes  of  Egypt 
all  profess  Mohammedanism.  Again,  while  some  of  them  have  im- 
migrated from  Arabia  or  Syria,  partly  in  very  ancient,  and  partly 
in  modern  times,  and  while  others  are  supposed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
Inhabitants  of  the  territories  claimed  by  them  (as  the  Berbers  of 
N.  Africa  and  the  Ethiopians  and  Blemmyes  of  Nubia),  or  former 
dwellers  on  the  Nile  expelled  from  their  homes  by  foreign  invaders, 
they  all  differ  greatly  from  the  stationary  Egyptian  population ;  and 
this  contrast  is  accounted  for  by  the  radical  difference  between  the 
influences  of  the  desert  and  those  of  the  Nile  valley. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897  there  were  601,427  Beduins 
within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  of  whom  630,955  were  settled  in  towns 
and  villages. 

The  Beduins  may  be  divided  into  two  leading  groups :  (1)  Beduins 
in  the  narrower  sense,  i.e.  Arabic-speaking  tribes,  most  of  whom 
have  probably  immigrated  from  Arabia  or  Syria,  and  who  occupy 
the  deserts  adjoining  Central  and  Northern  Egypt  j  (2)  'Bega',  who 
range  over  the  regions  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  situated  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Abyssinian  mountains.  These  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Blemmyes  (p.  852  j  their  territory  being  known  as  *Edbai').  The 
three  principal  races  of  the  second  group,  with  whom  alone  we  have 
to  deal  as  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  are  the  Hadendoa,  the  Bishdrtn^ 
and  the  'Abdbdeh.  They  are  widely  scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the 
desert  (pp.  344-348),  between  the  tropics  and  the  latitude  of  Keneh 
and  Koser,  and  lead  a  poverty-stricken  life  with  their  very  scanty 
stock  of  camels  and  goats.  Though  closely  resembling  the  other 
Bega  tribes  in  appearance,  the  'Ababdeh  (sing.  Ablldi,  the  Oebadei 
of  Pliny)  possess  an  original  language  of  their  own  (*to-bedyawlyeh'), 
which,  however,  they  have  long  since  exchanged  for  bad  Arabic. 
They  have  also  adopted  the  costume  of  the  fellahtn,  while  the  Bis- 
\  harin  and  Hadendoa  tend  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
eatnelB  in  a  half-naked  condition,  girded  wit\i  a^  \fta.V\ietxv  ^^tow  vcv^ 
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wrapped  in  a  kind  of  blanket  (meldya).  All  these  'Ethiopians'  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  and  almost  Caucasian  cast  of  features,  their 
very  dark,  bronze-coloured  complexion,  and  their  luxuriant  growth 
6f  hair,  shading  their  heads  like  a  cloud,  or  hanging  down  in  num- 
berless plaits  over  their  necks  and  shoulders.  Their  figures  are 
beautifully  symmetrical,  and  more  or  less  slender  in  accordance 
with  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  limbs  are  gracefully  and 
delicately  formed.  In  other  respects  they  resemble  all  the  other 
children  of  the  desert,  as  in  the  purity  of  their  complexion,  the 
peculiar  thinness  of  their  necks,  and  the  premature  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  of  their  faces.  Compared  with  their  bold  and  quarrelsome 
neighbours  the  Bisharin  (the  ancient  *Ichthyophagi'),  the  'Ababdeh, 
who  correspond  to  the  'Troglodytes'  of  the  Greeks,  are  exceedingly 
gentle  and  inoffensive. 

Besides  the  Bega,  there  are  numerous  Beduins  who  inhabit  the 
steppes  and  deserts  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  Nile,  but  beyond 
the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  range  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  heathen 
negro-races  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  to  9®  N.  latitude ; 
but  with  these  we  have  not  at  present  to  deal.  As  regards  the 
Beduins  proper  of  the  N. ,  their  common  home,  the  desert,  seems 
to  have  exerted  a  unifying  effect  upon  races  that  were  originally 
different,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  have  gradually 
disappeared  before  the  uniform  environment  of  all. 

There  are  three  important  Beduin  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai :  the  Terdbiytn ;  the  Tthdyaj  who  occupy  the  heart  of 
the  peninsula,  between  Suez  and  'Akaba ;  and  the  Sawdrkeh  or  El- 
^Araytshj  to  the  north  of  the  latter. '  In  Upper  Egypt,  besides  the 
'Ab&bdeh,  the  only  Beduins  who  occupy  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile  are  the  Beni  Wasel  and  the  Atwdni,  or  Hawdddt^  who,  however, 
have  now  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Theban  Nile  valley  and  are 
gradually  blending  with  the  fellahin,  and  the  Md^azeh,  who  dwell 
in  groups  among  the  limestone  mountains  between  Suez  and  Keneh, 
where  there  are  good  pastures  at  places.  Most  of  the  Arabian  Beduins, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  belong  to  Egypt,  confine  themselves  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
river  from  the  Fayfim  as  far  as  Abydos  near  Girgeh,  and  it  is  mainly 
with  their  aid  that  communication  is  maintained  with  the  western 
oases,  peopled  by  a  totally  different  race  (comp.  pp.  xlv,  xlvi),  who 
till  the  ground  and  possess  no  camels,  being  probably  allied  to  the 
Berbers  of  Northern  Africa  (one  of  the  numerous  Libyan  tribes 
mentioned  in  ancient  inscriptions). 

The  Beduins  of  the  North  have  inherited  with  comparative  purity 
the  fiery  blood  of  the  desert- tribes,  who  achieved  such  marvellous 
exploits  under  the  banner  of  the  prophet,  but  the  traveller  will 
rarely  come  in  contact  with  them  unless  YL<ek>ixv^ek^'«iJ«A%^V^'<ss^^^ 
across  the  desert.    The  Beduins  w\io  am"a\  \.w^^et%  Va.^^  tka.«afcv*. 
of  the  pyramids  belong  to  the  ^agama  X.T\\ift.   Q.^^wmNxv^^''^^'^'^^ 
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to  be  foand  nowheie  except  in  their  deseit  home,  where  to  a  great 
extent  they  still  retain  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  courage,  and 
the  restlessness  of  their  ancestors.  As  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
tent  of  the  Beduin  is  still  his  home.  Where  it  is  pitched  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him,  if  only  the  pegs  -which  secure  it  he  firmly 
driven  into  the  earth,  if  it  shelter  his  wife  and  child  from  the 
burning  sunshine  and  the  chilly  night-air,  and  if  pasturage-ground 
and  a  spring  be  within  reach.  At  Ramleh  on  the  coast,  near 
Alexandria,  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  whole 
colony  of  the  poorest  class  encamped  in  their  tents,  where  they 
live  in  the  most  frugal  possible  manner,  with  a  few  miserable  goats 
and  the  fowls  which  subsist  on  the  rubbish  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Though  professors  of  El-Isllim ,  they  are  considerably  less  strict  in 
their  observances  than  the  fellahtn  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  who 
are  themselves  sufficiently  lax,  and  above  all  they  sadly  neglect 
the  religious  duty  of  cleanliness.  They  do  not  observe  the  practice 
of  praying  five  times  a  day,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Koran.  Relics  of  their  old  star-worship  can  still 
be  traced  among  their  customs. 

The  traveller  will  occasionally  observe  Beduins  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  armourers  and  leather-merchants,  and  will  be  struck  with 
the  proud  and  manly  bearing  of  these  bronzed  children  of  the  desert, 
whose  sharp,  bearded  features  and  steady  gaze  betoken  firmness  and 
resolution.  In  Egypt  the  traveller  need  not  fear  their  predatory 
propensities. 

(4).  Arabian  Dwellers  in  Towns.  Those  Arabs  with  whom  the 
traveller  usually  comes  in  contact  in  towns  are  shopkeepers,  officials, 
servants,  coachmen,  and  donkey-attendants,  or  perhaps  these  last 
only,  as  most  of  the  best  shops  are  kept  by  Europeans,  while  in  of- 
ficial and  legal  matters  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  is  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  his  consul.  These  Arabs  are  generally 
of  a  much  more  mixed  origin  than  the  fellahtn.  It  thus  happens 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Egyptian  towns  consist  of  persons  of  every 
complexion  from  dark  brown  to  white,  with  the  features  of  the 
worshippers  of  Osiris  or  the  sharp  profile  of  the  Beduins,  and  with 
the  slender  figure  of  the  fellah  or  the  corpulence  of  the  Turk. 
Among  the  lower  classes  frequent  intermarriage  with  negro- women 
has  darkened  the  complexion  and  thickened  the  features  of  their 
offspring;  while  the  higher  ranks,  being  descended  from  white 
slaves  or  Turkish  mothers,  more  nearly  resemble  the  European  type. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  could  not  be  so  much  oppressed  by 
their  rulers  as  the  peasantry,  we  find  that  they  exhibit  a  more  in- 
dependent spirit,  greater  enterprise,  and  a  more  cheerful  disposition 
than  the  fellahin.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  free  from  the 
dreamy  character  peculiar  to  Orientals,  nor  from  a  tinge  of  the  apathy 
of  fatalism;  and  their  indolence  contrasts  strongly  with  the  industry 
of  their  European  rivals  in  political,  scientvtLG,   vtX\a.\\«.,  vci^  i^^ 
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business  pursuits.  The  townspeople  profess  Islamism,  but,  in  their 
youth  particularly,  they  are  becoming  more  and  mote  lai  In  thelt 
obedience  to  the  Kor&n.  Thus  the  custom  of  praying  in  public,  out- 
side the  house-doors  and  shops,  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  The 
European  dress,  moreover,  is  gradually  superseding  the  Oriental, 
though  the  latter  is  far  more  picturesque,  and  better  suited  to  the 
climate.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  bigoted  Mohammedans, 
and  share  the  contempt  with  which  the  felU^tn  regard  all  other 
religions.  Their  daily  intercourse  with  unbelievers  and  their  dread 
of  the  power  of  the  Christian  nations  tend,  however,  to  keep  their 
fanaticism,  which  otherwise  would  be  unbounded,  in  check,  and  has 
even  induced  them  to  admit  strangers  to  witness  the  most  sacred 
ceremonies  in  their  mosques. 

(5).  Bkbbbrs.  The  name  Berberi  (plur.  bardbra)  is  applied  to 
the  Nubian  inhabitants  of  the  Nile-valley  between  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Assuin  and  the  Fourth  Cataract.  The  Egyptians  and  Nubians 
are  radically  different,  and  the  dislike  between  the  two  races  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  Nubians  never  marry  Egyptian  wives. 
The  Nubians  are  inferior  to  the  Egyptians  in  industry  and  energy, 
especially  in  tilling  the  soil,  and  in  physical  (and  perhaps  also  in 
intellectual)  vigour ;  and  they  are  more  superstitious  and  fanatical, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  amulets  they  wear  round  their 
necks  and  arms.  They  are,  however,  superior  to  the  Egyptians  in 
cleanliness,  honesty,  and  subordination,  and  possess  a  more  highly 
developed  sense  of  honour.  The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  very  sincerely  attached  or  grateful,  any  more  than  the  native 
Egyptians,  but  as  servants  they  are  certainly  preferable.  The  Nubian 
language,  which  is  divided  into  the  three  dialects  of  Eenus,  Mahas, 
and  Dongola,  belongs  to  a  special  group  of  the  African  tongues;  and 
Dr.  Brugsch  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  still  undeciphered  Ethiopian  (Mero'itic)  inscriptions 
of  the  Nubian  part  of  the  Nile-valley. 

Those  Berbers  who  do  not  learn  Arabic  grammatically  never  speak 
it  thoroughly  well ;  but  it  is  generally,  though  imperfectly,  understood 
in  Nubia.  The  traveller  must  therefore  not  expect  to  learn  good  Arabic 
from  his  Nubian  servants.    In  their  native  country  the  Berbers  till 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  their  land  is  of  very  limited  extent  and 
poorly  cultivated;  and  as  their  harvests  are  scanty  they  are  rarely  able 
to  support  large  families.  They  accordingly  often  emigrate  at  an  early 
age  to  the  richer  lowlands,  chiefly  to  the  large  towns,  in  quest  of 
employment.    When  the  Berber  has  succeeded  in  amassing  a  mod- 
erate fortune,  he  returns  to  settle  in  his  native  country,  of  which 
throughout  his  whole  career  he  never  entirely  loses  sight,  and  to 
which  he  frequently  remits  his  hardly  earned  savings  for  the  b^wb^\. 
of  his  relatives.    The  cold  winter-nights  iii'Ei|E;^^\.  «.\fe  n^tj  \,Tivft%\.^ 
the  poor  Berbers,  who  often  have  to  s\ee]^  Vft.\^^  Q^ew^Vt  Q\i\»Afe^C«^^. 
doors,  and  mstny  of  them  ate  attacked 'b'V  ^O'asw^^ca.^^^'^*  '^Vc^  "^"^^ 
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most  commonly  employed  as  doorkeepers  (hawwdh)^  as  house-servants 
(khadddm),  as  grooms  and  runners  (sdis)^  for  which  their  swiftness 
renders  them  unriyalled,  as  coachmen  Carhagi)^  and  as  (io6)LA(iahhdkh), 
Each  of  these  Ave  classes  is  admirahly  organised  as  a  kind  of  guild, 
with  a  shSkh  of  its  own,  who  levies  a  tax  from  each  member,  and 
guarantees  the  character  and  abilities  of  members  when  hired.  Thefts 
are  very  rarely  committed  by  the  Nubians,  but  in  cases  of  the  kind  the 
shekh  compels  the  whole  of  his  subjects  to  contribute  to  repair  the 
loss,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  several  hundred  pounds 
have  been  recovered  in  this  way.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
strict  mutual  system  of  supervision,  and  suspected  characters  are 
unceremoniously  excluded  from  the  fraternity.  Nubian  women  are 
seldom  seen  in  Egypt  except  as  slaves. 

(6.)  Sudan  Negboes.  Like  the  Berbers,  most  of  the  negroes  in 
Egypt  are  professors  of  El-Islam,  to  the  easily  intelligible  doctrines 
of  which  they  readily  and  zealously  attach  themselves.  Most  of  the 
older  negroes  and  negresses  with  whom  the  traveller  meets  have 
originally  been  brought  to  Egypt  as  slaves,  and  belong  to  natives, 
by  whom  they  are  treated  more  like  members  of  the  family  than 
like  servants.  Although  every  slave  who  desires  to  be  emancipated 
may  now  with  the  aid  of  government  sever  the  ties  which  bind  him 
to  his  master,  most  of  the  negroes  prefer  to  remain  on  the  old  foot- 
ing with  the  family  which  supports  them  and  relieves  them  of  the 
anxiety  of  providing  for  themselves.  The  eunuchs,  who  also  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  negro  races,  but  are  rapidly  becoming 
rarer,  very  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  regaining 
their  liberty,  as  their  emancipation  would  necessarily  terminate  the 
life  of  ease  and  luxury  in  which  they  delight.  Under  the  present 
government  slavery  is  very  rapidly  approaching  complete  extinction 
in  Egypt,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  mode  of  living, 
and  the  growing  preference  of  the  wealthy  for  paid  servants.  —  The 
negroes  who  voluntarily  settle  in  Egypt,  constituting  a  body  of  con- 
siderable size,  form  the  dregs  of  the  people  and  are  employed  in  the 
most  menial  offices. 

Most  of  the  negro -races  of  Central  Africa  to  the  N.  of  the 
equator  are  represented  at  Cairo,  particularly  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  negro  regiments. 

(7).  TuBKs.  Although  the  dynasty  of  the  viceroys  of  Egypt  is 
of  Turkish  origin  (see  p.  xoviii),  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
community  belongs  to  that  nation.  According  to  the  census  of  1897 
there  are  40,126  Turks  in  Egypt,  but  among  these  are  reckoned 
Turkish  subjects  from  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Only  a 
few  are  genuine  Osmanlis.  The  Turks  of  Egypt  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  towns,  where  most  of  them  are  government  officials,  soldiers, 
and  merchants.  The  Turkish  language  is  little  understood  in  Egypt. 

(8).  Levantines.  A  link  between  the  various  classes  of  dwellers 
Jn  Egypt  and  the  visitors  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  la  formed  by  the 
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membeis  of  the  various  Mediterranean  races,  especially  Syrians  and 
Greeks,  known  as  Levantines,  who  have  heen  settled  here  for  several 
generations,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns.  Most  of  them  profess  the  Latin  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Arabic  has  now  become  their  mother  tongue,  although 
they  still  speak  their  old  national  dialects.  They  are  apt  linguists, 
learning  the  European  languages  with  great  rapidity,  and  good  men 
of  business,  and  owing  to  these  qualities  they  are  often  employed 
as  shopmen  and  clerks.  Their  services  have  also  become  indispens- 
able at  the  consulates  and  in  several  of  the  government-offlces.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  wealthy.  The  Egyptian  press  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Syrians. 

(9).  Armenians  and  Jews.  This  section  of  the  community  is 
about  as  numerous  as  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  contrasts 
favourably  with  it.  The  Armenians  generally  possess  excellent 
abilities,  and  a  singular  aptitude  for  learning  both  Oriental  and 
European  languages,  which  they  often  acquire  with  great  grammatical 
accuracy.   Many  of  them  are  wealthy  goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 

The  Jews  are  met  with  only  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They  are 
often  distinguishable  by  their  red  hair  from  the  native  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  by  other  characteristics.  Most  of  them  are  from  Palestine, 
though  of  Spanish  origin,  but  many  have  recently  immigrated  from 
Roumania.  The  latter  are  popularly  called  *Shlechti',  in  reference 
to  the  barbarous  German  idiom  they  speak.  All  the  money-changers 
in  the  streets  (sarrdf),  and  many  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Egypt, 
are  Jews,  and  notwithstanding  the  popular  prejudice  entertained 
against  them,  owing  as  is  alleged  to  their  disregard  of  cleanliness, 
they  now  form  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  sections  of  the 
community. 

(10).  Egypt  also  contains  numerous  Gypsies,  whose  status  re- 
sembles that  of  their  race  in  European  countries. 

(11).  EuBOFEANS.  The  number  of  European  residents  and 
visitors  in  Egypt  was  112,574  in  1897,  inclusive  of  the  British  army 
of  occupation.  The  Greeks  are  most  numerously  represented,  then 
the  Italians,  English  (including  Indians  and  Maltese),  French,  Aus- 
trians  (including  many  Dalmatians),  and  Germans.  The  numerous 
Swiss  residents  in  Egypt,  who  are  not  represented  by  a  consul 
of  their  own,  are  distributed  among  the  above  leading  classes 
(French,  Italian,  German).  Beside  these  nationalities,  there  are 
also  a  few  representatives  of  Russia,  America,  Belgium,  Scan- 
dinavia ,  and  other  countries.  Each  of  the  above  leading  nation- 
alities shows  a  preference  for  one  or  more  particular  occupa- 
tions, in  which  they  sometimes  enjoy  a  complete  monopoly.  The 
Greeks  of  all  classes  are  generally  traders.  They  constitute  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Alexandria,  and  the  victual-dealeta  (bokk^X'i  \sv  ^iJ^'^'^ 
other  towns  are  mostly  Greeks.  T\ie7  a.tft  ^iXift  ^\«^TVfc\Rrt%  ^"^  ^^'^ 
small  ateam-milla  that  abound  in  tlie  viWa^e^,  ^\i^  ^il\XsL^\i»sa5bT^"^^ 
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small  banks  ivhich  lettd  money  On  good  security,  both  to  the  peasantry 
and  the  gOvertiment-offlcials,  at  a  rate  of  interest  sometimes  amount* 
ing  to  6  per  cent  monthly,  the  maximum  permitted  by  law.  The 
Greeks  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have  established  themselves 
permanently  as  merchants  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt  proper.  The 
entire  trade  with  the  Sud&n  is  now  in  their  hands.  The  Greeks  also 
have  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  committing  numerous  murders, 
thefts,  and  other  crimes,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  European  community  (38,200 
from  Greece  alone,  besides  about  as  many  who  are  Turkish  sub- 
jects), and  that  some  30,000  of  them  belong  to  the  lowest  class  of 
immigrants.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Orientals  is  no- 
where so  strikingly  manifested  as  in  Egypt,  where  it  affords  a  modern 
reflex  of  their  ancient,  world-renowned  supremacy. 

The  Italian  residents,  24,454  in  number,  consist  chiefly  of  trad- 
ers of  a  humble  class,  advocates,  and  musicians,  from  the  operatic 
singer  down  to  the  Calabrian  itinerant.  Of  French  nationality 
(14,172)  are  all  the  artizans  of  the  higher  class,  who  are  generally 
noted  for  their  skill,  trustworthiness,  and  sobriety,  and  indeed 
form  the  most  respectable  stratum  of  the  European  community. 
Most  of  the  better  shops  are  kept  by  Frenchmen,  and  the  chief 
European  officials  of  the  government,  including  several  architects 
and  engineers,  are  French.  The  British  settlers  numbered  6118  in 
1882  and  in  1897  about  14,654,  exclusive  of  the  troops,  of  which 
there  were  4909.  Until  recently  their  specialities  were  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbours ; 
but  of  late  they  have  also  almost  monopolised  the  chief  posts  in 
those  branches  of  the  administration  (army,  post  and  telegraph  office, 
railways ,  custom-house)  that  have  been  remodelled  after  the 
European  pattern.  A  large  majority  of  the  residents  who  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  British  consulate  are  Maltese  (6481)  and  to  them 
apply  even  more  forcibly  most  of  the  remarks  already  made  regarding 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Maltese  settlers  in 
foreign  countries  are  more  numerous  than  those  resident  in  their  two 
small  native  islands,  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  be- 
longs to  Egypt.  At  home,  under  the  discipline  of  British  institu- 
tions, they  form  a  pattern  little  nation  of  their  own,  but  in  Egypt, 
where  they  are  freed  from  the  restraint  of  these  influences,  they 
are  very  apt  to  degenerate  and  to  swell  unduly  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  class.  Many  of  the  Maltese,  however,  are  enterprising 
tradesmen  and  industrious  artizans,  such  as  shoemakers  and  joiners. 
To  the  Austrian  (7115)  and  German  (1281)  community  belong  a 
number  of  merchants  of  the  best  class,  many  physicians  and  teach- 
ers, inn-keepers,  musicians,  and  lastly  humble  handicraftsmen. 

With  regard  to  the  capability  of  Europeans  of  becoming  ac- 
climatised in  Egypt,  there  are  a  number  of  widely  divergent  opinions. 
Much,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  natuxfi  ol  \\v^  t\\m%.\.^  Ql\Xv«vt 
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own  respective  countries.  It  has  been  asserted  that  European 
families  settled  in  Egypt  die  out  in  the  second  or  third  generation, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof,  as  the  European  community 
is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  many  examples  to  the  contrary  might 
be  cited.  Moreover  as  the  Europeans  in  Egypt  dwell  exclusively  in 
the  large  cities,  they  do  not  afford  very  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
general  question ;  for  city  life,  ^  opposed  to  country  life,  is  even 
less  propitious  to  human  health  and  vigour  in  warm  countries  than 
it  is  in  northern  climes.  Thus  the  Mamelukes  have  left  no  descen- 
dants in  Egypt.  The  climate  of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  1x1)  is  less  ener- 
vating than  that  of « most  other  hot  countries,  an  advantage  attri- 
buted to  the  dryness  of  the  air. 

0.  The  Hile. 

The  Nile  ranks  with  the  Amazon  and  the  Congo  as  one  of  the 
three  longest  rivers  in  the  world  (about  4000  miles),  since  its  head- 
stream  was  proved  by  Dr.  0.  Baiimann  in  1892  to  be  the  Kagera, 
which  rises  three  degrees  to  the  S.  of  the  Equator.  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  with  two  great 
interruptions  only  (between  Abu  Hammed  and  Baikal  and  between 
Dongola  and  Wldi  Haifa). 

The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  the  Blue 
Nile  at  the  town  of  Khartum,  from  which  point  to  its  principal 
mouths  at  Damietta  and  Rosetta,  a  distance  of  1350  miles,  it 
traverses  an  absolutely  barren  country,  and  receives  one  tributary 
only,  the  Atbara^  on  the  east  side,  about  140  miles  below  Khar- 
tum. Notwithstanding  the  immense  length  of  the  river,  it  very  rarely 
presents  the  picturesque  appearance  of  some  of  the  great  European 
and  other  rivers ,  as  its  banks  are  generally  flat  and  monotonous, 
and  it  contains  hardly  a  single  island  worthy  of  mention.  The  broad- 
est parts  of  this  portion  of  the  Nile  are  a  little  below  Kharfiim,  a 
little  above  its  bifurcation  near  Cairo,  and  also  near  Minyeh,  at  each 
of  which  places  it  attains  a  width  of  about  1100  yds.,  while  the 
White  Nile  is  of  greater  breadth  throughout  a  long  part  of  its  lower 
course.  As  the  river  pursues  its  tortuous  course  through  thirsty 
land,  for  a  distance  of  15  degrees  of  latitude,  much  of  its  water  is 
consumed  by  evaporation  and  infiltration  (a  process  by  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  Libyan  oases  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nubian  Nile),  and  still  more  by  the  extensive  system  of  artificial 
canals  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  a  whole  kingdom.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  their  average  volumes  are  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  but  the  latter  assumes  far  greater  im- 
portance when  swollen  by  the  Abyssinian  rains.  The  Blue  Nile  is 
in  fact  a  species  of  mountain-torrent,  being  liable  to  rise  suddenly 
and  sweep  away  everything  it  encounters  on  ItA  t^-^S.^"^  ^^^^^^^s^Nx^s;^ 
eourse.  It  is  therefore  called  the  BoKt  el-Awdfe.^  V.t..  ^Cw^^^^^ 
'dark)  or  'turbid\  in  contradlatlnct\OTvto\\l«^BaWeV-^^>•^a^^'^•«••^^^ 
Bakdsksb'b  Egypt.    5tU  Ed.  ^ 
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-white,  or  rather  the  *clear^  rirer,  whose  water  descends  from  clear 
lakes  and  is  farther  filtered  by  the  vast  grassy  plains  and  occasional 
floating  plants  through  which  it  passes.  The  Blue  Nile  (together 
with  the  Atbara)  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  sole  origin  of  the 
fertility  of  Egypt,  and  also  as  the  cause  of  the  inundation,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  regular  and  steady  supply  of  water  afforded  by 
the  White  Nile  performs  the  very  important  office  of  preventing  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  from  drying  up  altogether  in  summer.  The 
White  Nile  is  not  only  much  larger  than  the  Blue  in  average  volume, 
but  is,  with  its  tributaries,  more  than  double  the  length. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  to  the  Delta,  although 
from  its  great  length  (15®  of  latitude)  necessarily  possessing  great 
varieties  of  climate,  forms  one  long  unbroken  tract  of  country,  the 
fertilising  soil  of  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Blue  Nile  from  the 
Abyssinian  mountains. 

The  breadth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  including  the  barren  land 
immediately  flanking  it,  varies  from  5  to  972  miles  in  Nubia,  and 
from  12^2  to  31  miles  in  Egypt.  The  banks,  of  which  the  eastern  is 
called  the  ^Arabian',  and  the  western  the  ^Libyan',  rise  at  places 
to  upwards  of  1000  ft.,  resembling  two  large  canal-embankments, 
between  which  the  river  has  forced  its  passage  through  the  plateau 
of  *Nubian  sandstone'  (which  extends  to  the  Oebel  Silsileh),  and 
through  the  nummulite  limestone  of  Upper  and  Central  Egypt. 
The  breadth  of  the  cultivable  alluvial  soil  corresponds  with  the 
above  varying  width,  but  nowhere  exceeds  10  miles.  The  soil  de- 
posited by  the  Nile  averages  33-38 ft.  deep  in  Egypt,  but  near 
Kalyub  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  it  increases  to  about  50  ft.,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  at  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  also  of  considerable  depth,  and  at  low  water  the  mud- 
banks  (gef)  rise  above  its  surface  to  a  height  of  25  ft.  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  14  ft.  at  Cairo.  These  are  also  the  depths  of  the  various 
irrigation-wells. 

The  Nile  soil  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world  in  its  composition. 
According  to  Regnaalt  it  contains  63  per  cent  of  water  and  sand,  18  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  lime ,  9  per  cent  of  auartz ,  silica ,  felspar,  horn- 
blende, and  epidote ,  6  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron ,  and  4  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia. 

The  Inundation  is  more  or  less  favourable  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  rain  that  falls  among  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains, for  that  which  falls  in  Central  Africa  is  a  more  constant 
quantity,  being  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the  trade- winds.  Like 
the  waterspouts  which  descend  on  equatorial  Africa,  the  overflow 
always  recurs  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  varying  in  its  advent 
by  a  few  days  only,  and  in  its  depth  by  several  yards.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  June  the  river  slowly  begins  to  swell,  and  between  the 
15th  and  20th  of  July  the  increase  becomes  very  rapid.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  the  water  ceases  to  rise,  remaining  at  the  same 
height  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  but  during  tbe  lixtt  biilf  of  0<it.o\iW 
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it  rises  again  and  attains  its  highest  level  (comp.  p.  69).  After 
having  begun  to  subside,  it  generally  rises  again  for  a  short  time, 
sometimes  regaining  and  even  passing  its  first  culminating  point. 
At  length  it  begins  to  subside  steadily,  and  after  a  time  the  de- 
crease becomes  more  and  more  rapid.  In  January,  February,  and 
March  the  fields  from  which  the  'water  has  receded  gradually  dry 
up,  and  in  April,  May,  and  the  first  few  days  of  June  the  river  is 
at  its  lowest.  When  the  river  is  low  the  water  covers  7  ells  (1^2/5  ft.) 
of  the  Nilometer  at  R6da  (p.  69);  when  it  reaches  I52/3  ells 
(^273/4  ft.)  the  inundation  has  attained  the  height  most  favourable 
for  agriculture  at  the  present  day. 

Egypt  is  now  no  longer  a  vast  lake  during  the  inundation  as 
it  formerly  was,  nor  does  the  overflow  of  the  fields  take  place  in  a 
direct  manner  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  water 
is  conducted  into  a  vast  network  of  reservoirs  and  canals,  and  dis- 
tributed  as  required,  and  special  engineers  are  appointed  for  their 
supervision.  The  whole  of  the  cultivable  laud  is  divided  into  huge 
basins  (hdd),  in  which  the  water  introduced  by  the  canals  is  main- 
tained at  a  certain  height  until  it  has  sufficiently  saturated  the  soil 
and  deposited  the  requisite  quantity  of  mud.  After  the  water  in  the 
river  has  subsided,  that  in  the  basins  may  either  be  discharged  into 
the  river  or  into  the  canals,  or  it  may  be  used  for  filling  other  ba- 
sins lying  at  a  lower  level.  During  these  operations  many  of  the 
villages  are  connected  by  means  of  embankments  only,  while  others 
can  only  be  reached  by  boat ,  and  the  whole  country  presents  a 
very  peculiar  and  picturesque  appearance.  With  the  help  of  the 
great  Barrage  (p.  Ill),  the  Delta  is  irrigated  all  the  year  round  by 
means  of  a  network  of  canals.  The  principal  Canals  in  Upper  Egypt 
are  the  Sohdgtyeh  (Souhagieh)^  which  quits  the  river  at  Sohag  (p.  191) ; 
the  Ibrahimtyehj  which  begins  below  Assiut  and  ends  to  the  N.  of 
Beuisuef ;  and  the  Bahr  Yusuf^  which  serves  the  Fayiim.  In  Lower 
Egypt  the  chief  canals  are  the  MahmOLdiyeh  and  Khatatbeh,  in  the 
W.  Delta ;  the  Bahr  Tira,  the  Bahr  ShiMn,  and  Ea-Sdhel,  in  the 
Central  Delta;  the  Tewflktyeh^  with  its  continuations  the  Man- 
sHrtyeh  and  Bahr  es-Sughair,  the  Bahr  BuMyeh,  the  Bahr  MuHzz^ 
and  the  Uma'Utyeh  Canal^  in  the  E.  Delta. 

If  the  river  and  the  system  of  canals  connected  with  it  are  in 
any  way  neglected  the  consequences  are  very  disastrous,  as  was 
notably  the  case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Byzantine  supremacy 
and  under  the  disgraceful  sway  of  the  Mamelukes,  when  the  fertile 
soil  of  Egypt  yielded  less  than  one-half  of  its  average  produce.  The 
mean  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  state  of  the 
river  is  about  25  ft.  at  Cairo.  38  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  49  ft.  at  Assuan. 
Even  in  March  and  April  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  powerful  and  rapid  the  flow  of  t.\vfc  tc^^t  %^K^s^.  V^^ 
although  its  fall  from  Assuan  (\)v  t.\i&  tii%\.  ^^X.^x^.^'C^  ^.^  C)««a  *^ 
299  A.  only,  or  about  seven  inchea  ^w  mWe^.    ^\ifetv^'^^Vi  ^'^^^ 
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stream,  however,  whioli  ayerages  3  miles  an  hour,  is  not  so  serious 
an  Impediment  to  the  navigation  as  the  frequent  changes  -which 
take  place  in  the  formation  of  its  channel,  sometimes  occasioning 
difficulties  which  the  most  careful  of  captains  is  unable  to  foresee. 

This  remarkable  river  has  exercised  a  unique  influence  on  the 
history  of  civilisation.  The  necessity  of  controlling  its  course  and 
utilising  its  water  taught  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  art  of  river- 
engineering  and  the  kindred  science  of  land-surveying,  while  in  the 
starry  heavens  they  beheld  the  eternal  calendar  which  regulated  the 
approach  and  the  departure  of  the  inundation,  so  that  the  river  may 
perhaps  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  As 
the  annual  overflow  of  the  water  obliterated  all  landmarks,  it  was 
necessary  annually  to  measure  the  land  anew,  and  to  keep  a  register 
of  the  area  belonging  to  each  proprietor ;  and  above  all  it  became 
an  important  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  to  impress  them  with 
a  strong  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  property.  Every  succeeding  year, 
however,  there  arose  new  disputes,  and  these  showed  the  necessity 
of  establishing  settled  laws  and  enforcing  judicial  decisions.  The 
Nile  thus  led  to  the  foundation  of  social,  legal,  and  political  order. 

Subsequently,  when  the  engineers  and  architects,  in  the  service 
of  the  state  or  in  the  cause  of  religion,  erected  those  colossal  struc* 
tures  with  which  we  are  about  to  become  acquainted,  it  was  the 
Nile  which  materially  facilitated  the  transport  of  their  materials, 
and  enabled  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  and  the  other  ancient 
Egyptians  to  employ  the  granite  of  Assuan  for  the  structures  of 
Memphis,  and  even  for  those  of  Tanis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  the  river,  moreover,  not  only  afforded  a  convenient 
route  for  the  transport  of  these  building-materials,  but  also  an  ad- 
mirable commercial  highway,  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  had  acquired 
considerable  skill  at  a  very  early  period  in  constructing  vessels 
with  oars,  masts,  sails,  and  even  cabins  and  other  appliances. 

From  the  earliest  historical  period  down  to  the  present  time  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataracts  down  to  its  bifurcation  to  the  north 
of  Cairo,  has  undergone  very  little  change.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  its  Emboughdses;  for,  while  ancient  writers  mention  seven 
(the  Pelusiae,  the  Tanitic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Bucolic  or  Phatnitic,  the 
Sehennytic,  the  Bolbitinic,  and  the  Canopic),  there  are  now  practically 
two  channels  only  through  which  the  river  is  discharged  into  the  sea. 
These  are  the  mouths  at  Rosetta  (Kashid)  and  Damietta  (Damy&t),  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  while  the  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  mouths, 
the  most  important  in  ancient  times,  lay  at  the  extreme  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  coast  respectively. 

Geological  Notice.  (1)  Eotpt  Psopbs.  On  entering  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  the  traveller  will  observe  the  massive  blocks  of  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  Meks  (p.  18)  of  which  the  quays  are  constructed.  They  con- 
sist of  recent  tertiary,  light-coloured,  sandy  limestone,  composed  chiefly  of 
innumerable  broken  fragments  of  conchylia,  a  kind  of  rock  which  extends 
far  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  probably  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  lofty  Cyreneean  plain.  This  rock  supplies  forms  the  building-stone 
fenerally  used  at  Alexandria,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  harbour-struc- 
fnren  of  Port  Sa'id. 
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Amidst  the  desert  sand  of  the  isthmus ,  which  even  in  Lower  Egypt 
forms  a  substratum  underlying  the  Nile  mud,  and  in  the  K.  part  of  the 
desert  is  nearly  covered  with  a  solid  gypseous  and  saline  crust,  the  rock 
occasionally  crops  up ,  or  has  been  uncovered  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  canal.  ISTear  the  Shaldf  station  (p.  171)  a  greenish-grey, 
gypseous  marl  overlies  the  solid  limestone,  which  contains  the  tertiary 
marine  conchylia,  sharks'  teeth,  and  remains  of  crocodiles  and  am- 
phibious mammalia.  The  same  formation  occurs  in  other  places  also, 
and  ridges  of  the  early  tertiary  nummnlite  limestone  likewise  occasionally 
rise  from  the  plain.  At  several  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
particularly  near  KosSr  (p.  347),  at  a  height  of  600-950  ft.  above  the  sea> 
level,  we  find  rock  of  the  late  tertiary  or  diluvial  era  containing  coral, 
which  shows  how  much  the  land  must  have  risen  since  that  period. 

To  the  postpliocene,  or  latest  tertiary  period,  belong  several  isolated 
deposits  of  sandstone  near  Cairo ,  in  which  are  found  the  beautiful  fos- 
sil sea-urchins  (Clypeaster  Aegyptiacut)  frequently  offered  for  sale  near 
the  Pyramids  (p.  113).  One  of  the  principal  geological  curiosities  near 
Oairo  is  the  Petrified  Forest  fcomp.  p.  111). 

Above  Cairo,  to  the  8.,  the  Kile  is  flanked  by  ranges  of  hills,  beyond 
which,  to  the  E.,  stretches  the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert.  The  hills  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  consist  of  early  tertiary  num- 
mnlite limestone.  The  strata  dip  gradually  from  south  to  north,  so  that 
the  farther  we  ascend  the  Nile  the  older  are  the  strata  that  we  meet 
with.  To  the  south  of  Edfu  the  nummulite  limestone  disappears,  being 
succeeded  by  quartzose  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  middle  or  upper 
chalk  formation,  and  forming  considerable  cliffs  at  the  Gebel  Silsileh 
(p.  320),  which  conftne  the  river  within  a  narrow  bed.  This  last  formation, 
known  as  ^Nubian  sandstone%  covers  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
Nubia  and  the  Sudan.  From  Assu&n  to  iSilsileh  the  Nile  flows  through 
Nubian  sandstone,  but  near  the  ancient  Syene  a  transverse  barrier  of  granite 
and  'syenite'  advances  from  the  east,  forming  the  boundary  between  Egypt 
and  Nubia.  This  barrier  extends  eastwards  for  about  180  miles,  forming 
a  very  irregular  chain  of  barren  hills  900-1300  ft.  in  height.  The  Nile 
has  forced  a  passage  for  itself  through  this  hard  rock,  exposing  to  view 
at  places  the  oeautiful  red  felspar  crystals  which  it  contains,  and  forms 
the  first  cataract  at  Assu&n  (p.  347). 

(2)  Thb  Asabian  Desert  (pp.  344  et  seq.).  Parallel  with  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  a  broad  and  massive  range  of  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of 
6600  ft.  and  consisting  of  crystalline  rocks  (granite,  syenite,  diorite,  por- 

Shyry,  hornblende-slate ,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  etc.),  runs  through  the  Arabian 
desert,  sending  forth  numerous  ramiflcations  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  This  range  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  roof-shaped,  stratified  form- 
ations. At  flrst  there  occurs  a  considerable  stratum  of  Nubian  sandstone, 
next  to  which  wo  find  a  series  of  clayey  and  calcareous  strata  belonging 
to  the  upper  white  chalk  formation.  These  strata  arc  succeeded  by  ex- 
tensive masses  of  limestone,  -belonging  to  the  nummulite  formation,  and 
stretching  to  the  Nile.  These  extensive  mountains,  with  their  numerous 
profound  ravines  and  boldly  shaped  masses  of  rock,  impart  a  most  im- 
posing character  to  the  Arabian  Desert.  This  region  is  by  no  means  so 
destitute  of  vegetation  as  is  usually  supposed;  for,  although  without  oases, 
it  contains,  particularly  in  the  N.  part,  a  number  of  springs  and  natural 
cisterns,  which  are  filled  by  the  rare,  but  often  copious,  rains  of  winter. 

(B).  The  Libyan  Desebt.    This  region  again  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.   It  consists  of  an  immense,  monotonous,  and  stony  table- 
land, 650-1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  extending  between  the  Nile 
and  the  oases  of  KhS,rgeh,   Dakhel,  Farafra,   and  Bahnyeh.    The  surface 
of  the  desert  rises  in  gradations,  each  preceded  by  a  broad  girdle  of  isolated 
mounds,  which  have  obviously  been   formed  by  erosion.^  th^  TC!k».\fcrv«kS^ 
having  been  washed  down  from  the  adjoining  ^\^\.<iv\.    *^\!kft  vi^^Ae*  ^"^  "^^°^- 
stony  and  absolutely  unwatered  plain,  lYi^  xaoTvoX.oii.'^    ^^  ^^'^'^v^^  v^^- 
varicd  by  a  few  solitary  ranges  of  saneL-liiWft,  coTiftVaU  vi^  ^"^"^r^^f  ^^^^  ^ 
stone.    In  the  direction  of  the  oaaea  U  «Left<i^u\»  ^^  ^T<i^\V^x^'«*»  ^ 
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furrowed  with  numerous  ravines,  and  occasionally  nearly  1000  ft.  in  height. 
The  dififerent  strata  of  the  earlier  nummulite  formation,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  upper  chalk,  are  here  exposed  to  view,  and  generally  contain  nu- 
merous fossils.  The  oases,  particularly  those  of  Dftkhel  and  Kh&rgeh, 
are  remarkable  for  their  fossil  wealth.  The  soil  of  the  deep  depressions 
in  which  these  oases  lie,  partly  below  the  level  of  the  Nile,  consists  of 
the  variegated  clayey  or  sandy  strata  of  the  upper  chalk.  The  ground 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum  at  places.  Numerous  thermal  springs 
well  up  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  chalk,  and  the  soil  thus  irrigated  is 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  barrier  of  Nubian  sandstone 
which  abuts  on  the  valley  of  the  Kile  at  Silsileh  extends  far  into  the 
Libyan  desert.  It  forms  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  oases  of  Kh&rgeh 
and  Dakhel,  beyond  which  it  stretches  for  an  unknown  distance  into 
the  heart  of  the  desert.  This  formation  contains  silicified  wood  and  iron 
and  manganese  ores  in  abundance.  About  six  days'  journey  to  the  W. 
of  the  oases  begins  a  complete  ocean  of  sand.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  we  discover  nothing  but  a  vast  expanse  of  loose  yellow  sand,  which 
generally  forms  itself  into  ranges  of  sand-hills,  many  miles  in  length, 
and  occasionally  rising  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  or  upwards  above  the  level  of 
the  plain. 

The  oasis  of  Fard/ra  lies  in  a  recess  eroded  in  the  nummulite  lime- 
stone. To  the  N.  and  W.  of  Far&fra  extends  the  eocene  limestone  plateau 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Siwa^  between  which  oasis  and  Bahriyeh 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  basin-shaped  and  sharply  defined  de- 
pressions. The  whole  of  the  desert  around  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  consists 
of  recent  tertiary  deposits,  the  fossil  wealth  of  which  was  once  extolled 
by  Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes. 

d.  Agriculture  and  Vegetation. 

1.  Capabilities  of  the  Soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the 
Egyptian  agricultural  year  was  divided  Into  three  equal  parts, 
the  period  of  the  inundation  (from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of 
October),  that  of  the  growing  of  the  crops  (from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  end  of  February),  and  that  of  the  harrest  (from  the 
end  of  February  to  the  end  of  Juno).  At  the  present  day  there  are 
two  principal  seasons ,  corresponding  to  our  summer  and  winter, 
besides  which  there  is  a  short  additional  season,  corresponding  with 
the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of  the  European  year.  The  land 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  it  is  not  so  incapable  of  exhaustion  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  Many  of  the  crops,  as  elsewhere,  must 
occasionally  be  followed  by  a  fallow  period ;  others  thrive  only  when 
a  certain  rotation  is  observed  (such  as  wheat,  followed  by  clover  and 
beans) ;  and  somo  fields  require  to  be  artificially  manured.  Occa- 
sionally two  crops  are  yielded  by  the  same  field  in  the  same  season 
(wheat  and  saffron,  wheat  and  clover,  etc.).  The  great  extension  with- 
in the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  of  the  cotton-plant,  which 
requires  extremely  little,  has  necessitated  considerable  modifications 
in  the  modes  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  hitherto  in  use.  As  both  of 
these  crops  arc  of  a  very  exhausting  character,  the  land  must  either 
be  more  frequently  left  fallow,  or  must  be  artificially  manured.  The 
industry  and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry  are 
tMua  most  severely  tried,  althougli  t\io  \iOTXxo|5iftYifeQ>3L%  ^^NX  ^^  ^^ 
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valley  of  the  Nile  requires  less  careful  tilliug  aud  ploughing  thau 
ours.  As  the  dung  of  the  domestic  animals  is  used  as  fuel  through- 
out Egypt,  where  wood  is  very  scarce,  that  of  pigeons  is  almost 
the  only  kind  availahle  for  agricultural  purposes.  An  abundant 
source  of  manure  is  afforded  hy  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns,  which 
were  once  built  of  unbaked  clay,  but  now  consist  of  mounds  of  earth, 
recognisable  only  as  masses  of  ruins  by  the  fragments  of  pottery  they 
contain.  Out  of  these  mounds,  which  conceal  the  rubbish  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  is  dug  a  kind  of  earth,  known  MSebbdkhj  sometimes 
containing  as  much  as  12  per  cent  of  saltpetre,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
other  salts. 

II.  Ikmoation.  The  whole  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is 
divided  into  two  classes  in  accordance  with  its  relative  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  Nile  :  (1)  The  *JRai',  or  fields  which  retain 
their  moisture  after  the  subsidence  of  the  overflow  long  enough  (or 
nearly  long  enough)  to  admit  of  the  ripening  of  the  crop  without 
additional  irrigation ;  (2)  The  ^8hardki\  or  those  which  always 
require  artificial  irrigation.  The  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of : 
(1)  The  ^8dkiyeh\  or  large  wheels  (rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  in  dia- 
meter), turned  by  cattle  or  buffaloes,  and  sometimes  by  camels  or 
asses,  and  fitted  with  scoops  of  wood  or  clay,  resembling  a  dredg- 
ing-machine.  (2)  The  ^SMdijif\  an  apparatus  resembling  that  of 
an  ordinary  well,  set  in  motion  by  one  person  only,  and  drawing  the 
water  in  buckets  resembling  baskets  in  appearance ;  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sal^iyeh  several  shadufs  are  sometimes  arranged  one  above 
the  other.  (3)  when  it  is  possible  to  store  the  water  in  reservoirs 
above  the  level  of  the  land  to  be  watered,  it  is  allowed  to  overflow 
the  fields  whenever  required.  This  is  the  only  method  available  in 
the  oases,  where  fortunately  the  water  rises  from  the  springs  with 
such  force  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  dammed  up  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  level.  (4)  Pumps  driven  by  steam  are  also  used,  par- 
ticularly when  a  large  supply  of  water  is  required,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sugarplantations  on  the  'Gefs'  of  the  Nile  in  Northern  Egypt, 
where  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers.  (5)  The  *  T6.hiJLi\  a  peculiar, 
very  light,  and  easily  moved  wooden  wheel,  which  raises  the  water 
by  means  of  numerous  fans,  is  used  in  the  Lower  Delta  only  and 
in  places  where  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  canals  remains  nearly 
the  same.  Archimedean  screws  also  are  found  in  the  Delta,  and  in 
the  Faydm  there  are  water-wheels  of  peculiar  construction,  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  turned  by  the  weight  of  the  water.  Occasionally 
irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  basket  slung  on  a  rope  between 
two  labourers.  In  order  to  distribute  the  water  equally  over  flat 
fields,  they  are  sometimes  divided  into  a  number  of  small  squares 
by  meansof  embankments  of  earth,  1  ft.  in  height,  which,  owing  to 
the  great  plasticity  of  the  Nile  mud,  are  easily  Q^^iva^  csn  ^jNss^fc^  v^ 
as  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  w&tei  m\.\ATv  tV^m.  t\ife  ^-^-Kcva.^ 
measures  of  the  Egyptian  goveinuie^  w^  ^\  ^x^«X^^  VW«>^^  ^^^ 
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emancipation  of  farming  from  its  dependence  upon  the  inundations 
(comp.  pp.  Ill,  335). 

III.  AoBiouLTUBAL  SEASONS.  (1)  The  Winter  Crop^  or  ^Esh^ 
8hitdwi\  grown  exclusively  on  the  *Ralf'  land  (p.  Iv),  is  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  subsidence  of  the  inundation.  In  Upper  Egypt 
seed-time  accordingly  begins  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  in 
Central  Egypt  (from  Assist  ^o  Cairo)  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  in  the  Delta  about  the  end  of  December.  The  ground  is  seldom 
prepared  for  sowing  by  the  use  of  the  plough.  The  seed  is  scattered 
over  the  still  soft  and  moist  soil,  and  is  then  either  pressed  into  it 
by  means  of  a  wooden  roller,  beaten  into  it  with  pieces  of  wood,  or 
trodden  in  by  oxen  t.  Throughout  the  whole  country  a  period  of  four 
months  elapses  between  seed-time  and  the  completion  of  the  har- 
vest. The  winter-harvest  is,  therefore,  over  in  Upper  Egypt  about  the 
middle  of  February,  in  Central  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  in  the  Delta  towards  the  end  of  April.  The  principal  crop 
everywhere  is  wheat ,  next  to  which  are  barley,  clover,  and  broad 
beans  (p.  Ivii). 

(2)  The  Summer  Crops  ('Es-Sifi'  or  'El-Kidfj  occupy  the  period 
from  April  to  August ;  but  many  of  the  plants  grown  at  this  season 
require  a  longer  period  of  development,  extending  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  and  even  part  of  the  winter.  This  is  particul- 
arly the  case  with  the  rice-crop ,  which  is  sown  in  May,  but  does 
not  attain  maturity  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  with  the  cot- 
ton-plant, sown  in  April,  and  harvested  in  November  or  December. 
A  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  yielded  by  a  se^d  harvest  from 
the  pruned  plant  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  second  year  of  its 
growth.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  recently  been  forbidden  in 
^Syp^)  In  ^^6  interest  of  the  customs  duties. 

(3)  The  Autumn  Season  ('En-Nahdri'  or  'Ed-Dendri' ),  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  the  shortest  season,  extending  to  little  more  than 
seventy  days;   and  yet  within  this  brief  space  the  rich  soil  of 

t  The  Agrioultuual  Implehbnts  of  the  Egyptians  are  exceedingly 
primitive  and  defective.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  plough  (mihrdt) ,  the 
form  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  5000  years  ago\  and  the 
traveller  will  recognise  it  on  many  of  the  monuments  and  in  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  6ft.  long,  drawn  by  an  ox, 
buffalo,  or  other  beast  of  burden,  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  yoke, 
while  to  the  other  end  is  fastened  a  piece  of  wood  bent  inwards  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  shod  with  a  three-pronged  piece  of  iron  (li»dn).  Con- 
nected with  the  pole  is  the  handle  which  is  held  by  the  fellah.  These 
rude  and  light  ploughs  penetrate  but  slightly  into  the  ground.  The 
harrow  is  replaced  in  Egypt  by  a  roller  provided  with  iron  spikes  {hum- 
fud^  literally  'hedgehog^j.  The  only  tool  used  by  the  natives  on  their 
field.s,  or  in  making  embankments  of  earth,  is  a  kind  of  hoe  or  shovel 
(migrafeh).  The  process  of  reaping  consists  of  cutting  the  grain  with  a 
sickle  (mingal),  or  simply  uprooting  it  by  hand.  The  ndrag,  or  *threshing- 
iledge' ,  consists  of  a  kind  of  sledge  resting  on  a  roller  provided  with 
tharp  semi-circular  pieces  of  iron,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes.  This 
Primitive  machine,  being  driven  over  the  wheat,  peas,  or  lentils  to  be 
^reahed,   eraabee  the  stalks  Mid  ears  and  sets  Itee  t\i^  %t«.va  ox  %^^^?.. 
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.the  Delta  yields  its  haiyest  of  maize,  which,  next  to  wheat,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Egyptian  cereals.  (The  annual  yield  of  these 
two  grains  is  said  to  amount  to  24  million  bushels.)  The  autumn 
cultivation  lasts  from  August  to  Octoher,  and  sometimes  till  Novem- 
ber. In  Central  Egypt  maize  is  also  an  important  summer-crop. 
Along  with  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  the  less  common  Sorghum 
or  Durra  (Indian  millet  or  Kaffir -corn),  which  is  eaten  by  the 
poorest  felUhIn  only.  It  is,  however,  largely  consumed  by  the  Bed- 
uins  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Sudan  and  Nubia 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  plant  cultivated 
in  autumn,  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  but  common  in  the  Sud^n  and 
Nubia,  is  the  tropical  Sesame,  from  which  oil  is  largely  prepared. 

IV.  Fabm  Fboddob  op  Eotpt.  The  following  it  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  most  important  industrial  crops  cultivated  within  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt.  On  hearing  the  names  of  those  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  the 
traveller  may  identify  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  names  given 
below.  The  various  products  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

a.  Gebeals.  1.  Wheat  (katnh;  that  from  the  Delta,  kamhbahri;  from 
Upper  Egypt,  kamh  ncftdi).  2.  Maize  {dura  shOmi,  i.e.  Syrian  ^  called  in 
Syria  durra  only).'  B.  Barley  (ihaHr).  4.  Rice  (ruxz)^  cultivated  only  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  of  Alexandria  and  Kahm&niyeh ,  as  far  as 
Mansiira,  Zak^zlk,  S&lihiyeh,  and  the  W&di  Tumllit,  and  also  in  the 
Fayum  and  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  5.  Sorghum  vulgare  (dura 
beledi.,  i.e.  durra  of  the  country  ^  simply  called  durra  in  the  tiud&n  \  Ital. 
sorgho^  Engl.  Kaffir-corn^  and  the  Tyrolese  tirch).  6.  Penicillaria  (dukhn). 
7.  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

b.  LEonMixoug  Plants  1.  Broad  beans  (/HI).  2.  Lcntil.<<  Cadas).  3. 
Chickpea.s  (hummus).  4.  Lupins  (tirmis).  0.  Peas  (bisilla).  6.  Vigna  Sinensis 
(lUbiya).  7.'  Dolichos  Lablab  (lablab).^  which  is  very  frequently  seen  fes- 
tooning walls  and  hedges,  but  is  also  grown  in  fields  in  separate  plant.<) 
(Mbiya  afin). 

c.  Gbben  Gb%P8.  1.  White  Egyptian  clover  (berttm).  2.  Foenum 
Oraecum  (helbeh.^  frequently  ground  into  flour  and  used  in  making  bread: 
also  generally  eaten  raw  by  the  natives  in  winter  \  not  to  be  confounded 
with  clover).  8.  Medicago  sativa,  or  lucerne  (b^*ttm  hegdzi).  4.  Lathyrus 
sativus,  or  flat  pea  (gulbdn).    6.  Sorghum  halepense  '(gerau). 

d.  Stimulants.  Poppies,  for  the  manufacture  of  opium  (abu-num^  or 
^father  of  sleep').  —  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  Is  forbidden  (p.  xxx). 

e.  Textile  Matebials.  1.  Cotton  (kotn)^  introduced  from  India  in 
1821,  but  extensively  cultivated  since  1863  only.  2.  Flax  (kettdn).  3.  Hibis- 
cus cannabinus  (ttl). 

f.  Dyes.  1,  Indigo  argcntca,  a  peculiar  kind  (n(leh).  2.  Lawsonia 
inermis  (henna)^  used  for  dyeing  the  nails ,  the  palms  of  the  hands ,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  yellowish  red  (a  very  ancient  custom) ;  properly  a 
tree,  but,  like  the  tea-plant,  cultivated  in  fields  in  the  form  of  a  dwarfed 
bush.  3.  Saffron  (kartam  or  ^o.*/ur).  4.  Reseda  Luteola  (bltya)^  used  as 
a  yellow  dye. 

g.  Oil  Plants.  1.  Castor-oil  plant  (khiinca).  2.  Sesame  (sim-sim). 
3.  Lettuce  (khass),  very  largely  cultivated.  4.  Rape  (selgam).  5.  Mustard 
(khai'dal.  or  kdhar).  6.  Arachides ,  or  earth-nuts  (/HI  senndiH.  or  simply 
fCl).   7.  Saffron  (as  an  oil-yielding  plant).  8.  Poppy  (as  an  oil-plant). 

h.  SriOKs.    1.   Capsicum  annuum,  the  Italian  peperone  (filfil  ahmar). 
2.  Capsicum  frutescens,  or  Cayenne  pepper  (ehitita),    3.  Aniseed  (|^*an«&ix> 
or  dnUHn).     4.   Coriander  (kutbara).    6.   Caraway  (fcemmOiu'i.    ^.  "^Vsys?^^ 
(kemmHn  aewad).    7.  Dill  (ehamdr).    8.  WwfttaTilL.  ,« 

i.  The  Sdoak  Cane  (katab  e«-»«khar)  U  \M^<iVs  «^\\\.V«^\.fe^  H»^  vf^^vk^ 
part  of  Upper  Egypt  (comp.  p.  liv).    An  inletlvjT  n wv^iVj  ^  v«\x\Ob.  x^  'e,^ 
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raw,  introdneed  from  India  in  the  time  of  the  khalifs,  is  cultivated  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

k.  Vegetables.  1..  Bamyas ,  or  Hibiscus  esculentus  (bdmij/a).  2.  On- 
ions (basal),  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Egypt.  3.  Pumpkins  (kar^a). 
4.  Cucumbers  (khipdr).  5.  Egyptian  encumbers  (frequently  trumpet-shaped 
and  ribbed;  dififerent  varieties  called  ^abdeldieiy  ^agUr,  «tc.).  6.  Melons 
(kdwHn;  the  best,  shammdm).  7.  Water-melons  (batttkh).  8.  Melonzanes 
(bddinffdn).  9.  Tomatoes  (tomdtin).  10.  Gorchorus  olitorius  (melUkhfpeh). 
11.  Golocasia  (kulkdf).  12.  Garlic  (tUm).  13.  Mallows  (khobbSzeh).  14.  Gab- 
bage  (korumb).  ib.'  Gelery  (kera/s).  16.  Badishes,  a  peculiar  kind,  with 
fleshy  leaves,  which  form  a  favourite  article  of  food  (fiffl).  17.  Lettuces 
(khass).  18.  Sorrel  (hommM).  19.  Spinach  (es-sibdnikh).  20.  Parsley  (bak- 
ditnis).  21.  Purslane  Crigl). '  22.  Turnips  (lift).  23.  Garrots  (gexer,  a  pectdiar 
kind,  with  red  juice).  24.  Beetroot  (bangdr).  25.  Gress  (Eruca  sativa; 
givgir).  A  variety  of  other  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  small  quantities 
in  gardens,  exclusively  for  the  use  of  European  residents. 

V.  Trees  and  Plantations.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  trees  have  been  so  extensively  planted  that  Egypt  now  pre- 
sents a  more  richly  wooded  appearance  than  formerly.  In  ancient 
times  every  square  foot  of  arable  land  seems  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  industrial  crops,  the  natives 
preferring  to  import  from  foreign  countries  the  timber  they  required 
for  ship-building  purposes,  and  probably  also  the  small  quantity 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples.  Mohammed  'All, 
a  great  patron  of  horticulture,  at  one  time  offered  prizes  for  the 
planting  of  trees,  but  his  efforts  were  unattended  with  success,  as 
the  climatic  and  other  difficulties  attending  the  task  were  then  but 
imperfectly  understood  in  Egypt.  Ibrahim  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor,  but  Abbas  I.  and  Sa'id  were  sworn  enemies  to  trees 
of  every  kind,  and  they  were  content  that  their  palaces  should  be 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  The  Khedive  Isma'il,  however, 
at  length  revived  the  plans  of  his  celebrated  ancestor,  and  by  the 
engagement  of  M.  Barillet  (1869),  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  skilful  landscape-gardeners  of  the  day, 
introduced  an  entirely  new  feature  into  Egyptian  scenery.  The  finest 
of  the  shade-trees,  both  on  account  of  its  umbrageousness  and  the 
excellence  of  its  wood,  and  one  which  thrives  admirably,  is  the 
lehhek  (Alblzzia  Lebbek),  which  has  long  been  erroneously  called  by 
travellers  the  acacia  of  the  Nile  (the  latter  being  properly  the  sant 
tree).  Within  forty  years  the  lebbek  attains  a  height  of  80  ft.  and 
a  great  thickness,  while  the  branches  project  to  a  long  distance  over 
the  roads,  covering  them  with  a  dense  leafy  canopy  within  a  remark- 
ably short  time.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  other  kinds  of 
trees  thus  planted  are  the  magnificent  ^Flamboyer  des  Jndes^  (Poin- 
ciana  pulcherrima),  the  rapidly-growing  Eucalyptus,  tropical  fig- 
trees,  and  several  rare  varieties  of  palms. 

The  commonest  Trees  op  an  Earlier  Period  which  the  trav- 
eller will  encounter  in  every  town  in  Egypt  are  the  following :  — 
The  Acacia  Nilotica  (sunt)y  the  thorn-tree  of  antiquity,  the  pods 
^^•aradj  of  which,  resembling  rosaries,  yield  an  excellent  material 
/or  tanning  purposes.    J^ext  to  tbe  palm,  t"\As  is  Wife  Xifefe  iCLa^\.life- 
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quently  seen  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  vlllageB.  The  Acacia 
Farnesiana  (futneh)y  with  blossoms  of  delicious  perfume.  The 
sycamore  (gemmh),  anciently  considered  sacred.  The  zizyphus,  or 
Christ's  thorn  -  tree  ^n«&A;;.  Tamarisks  (at2;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  tamarinds).  The  Parkinsonia  (s^ebdn ,  a  name  also  applied 
to  the  wild  Sesbania  shrub).  Mulberry-trees  (tat)^  in  Lower  Egypt 
only.    Carob-trees,  or  bread  of  St.  John  (kharfAbJ. 

Among  the  Fbuit  Tbebs  the  most  important  is  the  date-palm 
(Phoenix  dactylifera;  nakhleh;  the  date,  halah;  the  rib  of  the  leaf, 
gerJd ;  the  leaf,  Itf;  the  points  of  the  leaf,  sa'af;  the  crown,  gum- 
mdr).  The  date-palms  blossom  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September.  Fresh  dates  are  rough  in  appear- 
ance, blood-red  or  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  harsh  and  astringent 
in  taste.  Like  the  medlar,  they  become  more  palatable  after  fer- 
mentation has  set  in.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  kinds 
of  date  commonly  offered  for  sale.  The  largest  attain  a  length  of 
three  inches,  and  are  called  ibrtmi,  or  aukkdtij  as  they  come  from 
N.  Nubia.  The  most  delicately  flavoured  are  the  dark-brown  ones 
from  Alexandria,  known  as  amhctt,  which  are  eaten  fresh.  The 
value  of  the  dates  exported  annually  amounts  to  about  one  million 
francs  only,  as  they  realise  too  high  a  price  in  the  country  itself  to 
remunerate  the  exporter.  —  The  dum^palm  (Hyphaena  thebaica) 
occurs  principally  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  It  may  be  seen  on 
the  Nile  above  Beli^neh  (p.  224).  It  is  a  broad-leafed  palm  of 
medium  height,  and  its  timber  and  bast  are  of  considerable  value. 
The  large  nuts  contain  a  soft  and  fibrous  pulp,  which  is  edible  and 
has  a  sweetish  taste;  while  various  objects  are  made  out  of  the 
hard  rind. 

The  vine  thrives  admirably  in  Egypt,  and  grapes  Coenab)  Abound. 
from  July  to  September.  Wine  was  extensively  made  from  them 
in  ancient  times,  and  this  might  still  easily  be  done,  were  it  not 
that  Egypt  is  already  amply  supplied  with  cheap  and  excellent 
wines  from  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  vine  blossoms  in 
March  and  April,  like  the  palm,  and  the  grapes  ripen  in  June  and 
July.  Oranges  (buriuMn)  are  abundant  and  cheap  (the  harvest 
beginning  in  September),  and  so  also  are  mandarins  and  lemons 
(the  small  and  juicy  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limonium) ;  citrons  and 
cedros  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Among  other  fruit-trees  we 
may  also  mention  the  pomegranate  (rummHn),  which  is  specially 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  who  are  very  partial  to  It, 
and  which  yields  a  handsome  return.  The  common  European  fruits 
also  abound,  but  their  flavour  is  generally  very  inferior.  Figs  (tin) 
are  very  common  in  summer. 

The  principal  Dboobativb  Plants  are  roses  (ward;  ot  h*\s^^O^ 
the  Rosa  Damascena  moschata  and  the  %emptT>5Vrfa%  ■Ktfe  «^«tS5i>^^^ 
cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  otto  ot  to^^i^^  q\^vcv^«^^  ^'^  ^^\^^^ 
isbing  height  J  carnations,  and  get&ivVum%,  iXV  ol  ^\C\€^>^'^'^^    '^'^^ 
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grown  in  Egypt  from  a  very  early  period.  A  bushy  tree,  which  in 
its  half-leafless  condition  attracts  the  attention  of  every  traveller  on 
landing  at  Alexandria  in  winter,  is  the  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  The 
insignificant  blossom  is  surrounded  by  leaves  of  the  most  brilliant 
red,  presenting  a  very  picturesque  and  striking  appearance.  Natural 
forests,  or  even  solitary  wild  trees,  are  never  met  with  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  northern  deserts. 


e.  The  Climate  of  Egypt. 

By  Leigh  Cannejf^  M.D.  (Lond,)^  F,B.  Met.  Soo. 

The  blue  cloudless  sky,  the  powerful  sunlight,  and  the  dry 
warm  air  are  among  the  first  facts  that  strike  the  traveller  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt;  and  his  surprise  increases  when  he  observes  that 
the  conditions  remain  uniform  day  after  day,  and  are,  in  short,  so 
entirely  the  rule  that  'the  weather'  ceases  to  be  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation. If  from  the  top  of  the  hills  or  cliflFs  bordering  the  Nile  valley 
to  the  S.  of  Cairo  he  looks  out  on  the  boundless  deserts  on  either 
side,  the  visitor  will  realize  at  once  that  Egypt  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  Sahara,  a  verdant  strip  of  fertile  soil,  8-12  M.  wide,  depend- 
ent for  its  existence  upon  the  Nile ;  and  that  the  refreshing  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  essentially  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  desert. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Nilo 
valley,  is  so  dry  in  winter,  that  dew  is  rarely  seen  even  when  tbe 
thermometer  falls  to  freezing-point ;  and  a  shower  condensed  in 
the  upper  air  is  often  dissipated  before  it  can  reach  the  earth.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  recorded  here  by  Rohlfs  was  35°,  which 
is  more  than  is  usual  in  Egypt;  the  minimum  noted  was  6°-8** 
below  freezing-point  and  the  maximum  122°.  During  the  warm 
season  (from  about  May  to  October)  the  hot  desert  air  ascends  and 
a  current  of  cold  air  streams  in  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  arisea 
a  North  Wind,  the  famous  'Etesian  Wind'  of  Herodotus,  which 
greatly  tempers  the  heat  of  summer  throughout  Egypt,  and  which 
is  more  and  more  deprived  of  moisture  as  it  proceeds  farther  and 
farther  to  the  S.  During  the  remaining  months  West  Winds  prevail, 
which,  rising  in  the  N.  and  central  portions  of  the  Libyan  Dasert,  reach 
Lower  Egypt  from  the  S.W.  and  Upper  Egypt  from  the  N.W.  In 
winter  the  W.  wind  is  often  piercingly  cold  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
and  cool  in  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  Sahara  are  colder  than  Cairo  by  3°  or  4°,  while  Cairo  is  colder 
in  winter  than  Alexandria  by  3°.  In  spring ,  during  the  fifty  days 
before  the  summer-solstice,  a  strong,  hot,  dry,  and  sand-laden  wind 
from  the  S.W.  blows  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  is  known  as  the  Khamstn  (from  Arab,  khamaiin,  fifty).  The  sun 
Is  then  often  obscured,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  100-106°, 
^d tbe  relative  humidity  reduced  to  10  pet  cftxit  ot  \e^*  Va\C»k\.\q  ^\!i.\ 
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still  less  In  Upper  Egypt.  The  change  of  the  wind  to  the  N.W.  or  W. 
is  abrupt,  with  cool  weather  for  frequently  10-20  days  before  another 
Khamsin  blows.  The  effect  is  stimulating  to  the  Individual.  The 
name  ^Khamsin'  is  also  applied  by  Europeans,  though  erroneously, 
to  a  similar  but  much  more  gentle  wind  in  winter.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  calm  (i.e,  windless)  in  the  Libyan 
Desert;  and  these  calms  extend  in  winter  to  Upper  Bgyptalso,  less 
often  to  Lower  Egypt.  —  The  Influence  of  the  E.  or  Arabian  Desert 
and  the  Red  Sea  upon  the  climate  of  the  Nile  valley  is  very  slight. 
In  addition  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Libyan  Desert  a 
third  factor  influencing  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  extent 
of  cultivated  land.  Alexandria,  owing  to  the  prevailing  winds,  is 
under  the  influence  of  both  sea  and  desert  in  winter,  but  from  May 
to  October  under  that  of  the  sea  alone.  Cairo,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  is  partly  affected  by  the  desert  in  winter,  but  from  May  to 
October  it  is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Delta  and  its  cultivated 
land.  Upper  Egypt  is  much  less  affected  by  this  third  factor  than 
Lower  Egypt,  for  the  bends  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  very  limited 
cultivation  permit  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds  to  pass  over  large  tracts 
of  desert  before  it  reaches  Upper  Egypt. 

The  mean  Temfbbatubb  in  winter  at  Cairo  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Delta  is  56^ Fahr. ;  the  temperature  is  lowest  in  the  latter 
half  of  Jan.,  being  then  about  that  of  London  or  Berlin  at  the  end 
of  September.  In  spring  the  mean  is  78®,  in  summer  83°  (maximum 
96®,  or  during  the  Khamsin  116®),  in  autumn  66®.  Alexandria  is 
more  influenced  by  the  sea ,  and  It  is  therefore  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  Cairo.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is 
59®  (minimum  41®).  In  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  desert  climate 
prevails  almost  exclusively,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  66® 
(minimum  37®),  and  in  summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  122® 
in  the  shade.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  the  temperature 
reaches  the  minimum  just  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  very  cold,  rises 
quickly  until  11  a.  m.,  then  more  slowly  till  It  touches  the  max- 
imum at  2  or  3  p.  m.,  after  which  it  gradually  falls  again.  There 
is  no  sudden  fall  of  temperature  at  sunset,  except  in  the  cultivated 
land.  The  temperature  at  night  is  considerably  affected  by  vege- 
tation. Observations  made  with  automatic  recording  instruments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  at  Luxor  have  demonstrated  that 
when  the  crops  are  high  the  nocturnal  temperature  sinks  much  lower 
in  the  cultivated  land  than  in  the  towns  or  in  the  desert. 

The  temperatures  mentioned  above  will  probably  seem  high  to 
any  Northern  traveller ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  felt  to 
be  oppressive  owing  to  the  great  Dryness  of  the  Egyptian  climate, 
which  has  a  drying  power  thrice  as  great  as  that  of  the  alt  i\N.^'^ 
Engadlne  and  thus  rapidly  absorbs  all  m<>i«\.\i\^  ^«iiBW.\.^ -^n.  ^^'^ 
surface  of  the  body.    Rain  is  a  laie  i^\ve\iomciv<iw  VcvXi^-^**^^^^'^^ 
Even  at  Cairo  the  clouds  are  seldom  coiv^eiv^^^  V\\\.^  ^  ^^xW^^'^^ 
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rain,  though  rain- clouds  are  frequently  driven  in  from  the  sea  and 
disci) arge  themselves  in  repeated  short  showers.  Alexandria  and 
the  coast  of  the  Delta  fall  within  the  region  of  winter^rains.  But 
even  in  the  Delta  the  air  absorbs  all  moisture  fast  enough  to  prevent 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  all  malaria  which  would  otherwise  be 
generated  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
various  mouths  of  the  Nile.  In  Upper  Egypt  malaria  is  quite  unknown. 


ni.  Doctrines  of  El-Isl&m. 

Manners  and  GustomB  and  Beligiona  and  Popular  Fefltivals 

of  the  MohammedanB. 

By  Prof.  Soein. 

El-IsUm  is  the  most  widely  spread  religion  in  the  world,  and 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  spread. 

Mohammedt,  as  a  religious  teacher,  took  up  a  position  hostile 
to  the  *age  of  ignorance  and  folly',  as  he  called  heathenism.  The 
revelation  which  he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  was, 


t  Mohammed  (Hhe  praised'*,  or  4o  be  praised'*)  was  a  scion  on  the 
paternal  side  of  the  family  of  H&shim ,  a  less  important  branch  of  the 
noble  family  ofKureish,  who  were  settled  at  Mecca,  and  were  custodians 
of  the  Ka'ba.  Ijfis  father  'Abdallah  died  shortly  before  his  birth  (about 
570).  In  his  sixth  year  his  mother  Amina  took  him  on  a  journey  to 
Medina,  but  died  on  her  way  home.  The  boy  was  then  educated  by  his 
grandfather  'Abd  el-Muttalib,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  two  years 
later,  by  his  uncle  Abu  TS.lib.  For  several  years  Mohammed  tended 
sheep.  He  afterwards  undertook  commercial  journeys,  atfirst in  company 
with  his  uncle ,  and  then ,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ,  in  the 
service  of  the  widow  Khadija,  who  became  his  first  wife.  On  one  of  these 
journeys  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  monk 
Bahira  at  Bosra. 

'  About  that  period  a  reaction  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Arabs  had 
set  in ,  and  when  Mohammed  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  too  was 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  He  sufiered  from  epilepsy,  and  during 
his  attacks  imagined  he  received  revelations  from  heaven.  He  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  be  called  an  impostor  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  dream  which 
he  had  on  Mt.  Hira,  near  Mecca,  gave  him  the  first  impulse,  and  he  soon 
began  with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  promulgate  monotheism,  and  to  warn 
his  hearers  against  incurring  the  pains  of  hell.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Mohammed  himself  could  read  and  write,  liis  new  doctrine  was  called 
Lslam,  or  subjection  to  God.  At  first  he  made  converts  in  his  own  family 
only,  and  the  'Muslims'  were  persecuted  by  the  Meccans.  Many  of  them, 
and  at  length  Mohammed  himself  (622),  accordingly  emigrated  to  Medina, 
whert>.  the  new  religion  made  great  progress.  Alter  the  death  of  Khadija, 
Mohammed  took  several  other  wives,  partly  from  political  motives. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Meccans,  and  war  broke  out  in 
consoquence.  He  was  victorious  atBedr,  but  lost  the  battle  of  the  TJhud. 
His  military  campaigns  were  thenceforth  incessant.  He  obtained  great 
influence  over  the  Bcduins ,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  them  politically. 
In  OHO  the  Muslims  at  length  captured  the  town  of  Mecca,  and  the  idols 
In  it  were  destroyed.  Mohammed^s  health,  however,  had  been  completely 
undermined  by  his  unremitting  exertions  for  about  twenty-four  years ^ 
I/tf  died  on  8tb  June^  632t  at  Medina,  and  was  luleTt^^  \\i«t«. 
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M  he  deelared ,  nothing  new;  Hit  religion  was  of  the  moat  remote 
antiquity,  all  men  being  supposed  by  him  to  be  born  Muslims, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  might  subsequently  cause  them 
to  fall  away  from  the  true  religion.  So  far  as  Mol^ammed  was  ac- 
quainted with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  he  disapproved  of  the  rigour 
of  their  ethics ,  which  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  body  of  mere 
empty  forms,  while  he  also  rejected  their  dogmatic  teaching  as 
utterly  false.  Above  all  he  repudiated  whatever  seemed  to  him  to 
savour  of  polytheism,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  *aa- 
slgning  partners*  to  the  one  and  only  God.  Every  human  being  he 
considered  bound  to  accept  the  new  revelation  of  El-Islln^,  and 
every  Muslim  is  bound  to  promulgate  this  faith.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  stringency  was  afterwards  relaxed,  as  the  Muslims  found 
themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  paci^c  treaties  with  nations  beyond 
the  confines  of  Arabia.  A  distinction  was  also  drawn  between  peoples 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  a  revelation,  such  as  Jews,  Ohris-> 
tians,  and  Sabians,  and  idolaters,  the  last  of  whom  were  to  be  rigor- 
ously persecuted. 

The  Muslim  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words :  'There  is  no  God 
but  God  (Allah  t),  and  Mol^ammed  is  the  prophet  of  God'  (id  ildha 
UV  AUdh ,  wa  Muhammedar-rasiUu^UdhJ.  This  formula ,  however, 
contains  the  most  important  doctrine  only ;  for  the  Muslim  is  bound 
to  believe  in  three  cardinal  points :  (1)  God  and  the  angels ,  {2) 
written  revelation  and  the  prophets,  and  (3j  the  resurrection,  Judg- 
ment, eternal  life,  and  predestination. 

(1).  God  and  theAnorls.  According  to  comparatively  modern 
inscriptions  it  would  appear  that  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  unity 
of  God  is  by.no  means  peculiar  to  Mohammedanism.  As  God  is  a 
Spirit,  embracing  all  perfection  within  liimself  (comp.  p.  46), 
ninety -nine  of  his  different  attributes  were  afterwards  gathered 
from  the  Korin,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  bead  of  the  Mus- 
lim rosary.  Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  was  effected  by  a  simple  effort  of  the  divine 
will.    (God  said  *Let  there  be',  and  there  was. ) 

The  story  of  the  creation  in  the  Korlin  is  taken  from  the  lUble, 
with  variations  from  liabbinical ,  Persian,  and  other  sources.  God 
first  created  his  throne ;  beneath  the  throne  there  was  water ;  the 
earth  was  then  formed.  In  order  to  keep  the  earth  steady,  God 
caused  it  to  be  supported  by  an  angel,  placed  on  a  huge  rock,  which 
in  its  turn  rests  on  the  back  and  horns  of  the  bull  of  the  world. 

Simultaneous  with  the  creation  of  the  firmament  was  that  of  the 
Ginn  (dsemons),  beings  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  men  and 
angels,  some  of  them  believing,  others  unbelieving.  When  the  ginn 
became  arrogant,  an  angel  was  ordered  to  banish  them^  and  \xft  '^'t>- 

t  AUih  ii  a)«o  Ihe  name  of  God  nsod  >a^   XV^  i'tN'*  wi^  CSte.ifv^NN^'^^ 
nrho  tpeak  Anbic. 
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cordingly  droYe  them  to  the  mountains  of  Kftf  by  which  the  earth 
is  surrounded,  whence  they  occasionally  make  incursions.  Adam 
was  then  created,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  the  MuBlima 
on  that  account  observe  Friday  as  their  Sabbath.  After  the  creation 
of  Adam  came  the  fall  of  the  angel  who  conquered  the  ginn.  As  he 
refused  to  bow  down  before  Adam  he  was  exiled,  and  thenceforward 
called  IblU,  or  the  devil.  After  this,  Adam  himself  fell,  and  be- 
came a  solitary  wanderer,  but  was  afterwards  re-united  to  Eve  at 
Mecca,  where  the  sacred  stone  in  the  Ka'ba  derives  its  black  oolonr 
from  Adam's  tears.  Adam  is  regarded  as  the  first  orthodox  Mnslim. 

Brides  the  creative  activity  of  God ,  his  maintaining  power  Is 
specially  emphasised ,  as  being  constantly  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  world.  His  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Angels.  They  are  the  bearers  of  God's  throne,  and  execute  Mb 
commands.  They  also  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  men, 
being  the  constant  attendants  of  the  latter.  When  a  Muslim  prays 
(which  he  does  after  the  supposed  fashion  of  the  angels  in  heaven), 
it  will  be  observed  that  he  turns  his  face  at  the  conclusion  first  over 
his  right  and  then  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  thereby  greets  the 
recording  angels  who  stand  on  each  side  of  every  believer,  one  on 
the  right  to  record  his  good ,  and  one  on  the  left  to  record  his  evil 
deeds.  The  traveller  will  also  observe  the  two  stones  placed  over 
every  grave  in  a  Muslim  burial-ground.  By  these  sit  the  two  angels 
who  examine  the  deceased  (p.  Ixxv),  and  in  order  that  the  creed  may 
not  escape  his  memory  it  is  incessantly  chanted  by  the  conductor 
of  the  funeral. 

While  there  are  legions  of  good  angels,  who  differ  in  form,  but 
are  purely  ethereal  iu  substance ,  there  are  also  innumerable  sa-* 
tellitcs  of  Satan,  who  seduce  men  to  error  and  teach  them  sorcery. 
They  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  to  prevent  which 
they  are  pelted  with  falling  stars  by  the  good  angels.  (This  last  is 
a  notion  of  very  great  antiquity.") 

(2).  Written  Revklation  and  the  Prophets.  The  earliest 
nicu  were  all  believers,  but  they  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  true 
faith.  A  revelation  therefore  became  necessary,  and  it  is  attained 
partly  by  meditation,  and  partly  by  direct  communication.  The  pro- 
phets are  very  numerous,  amounting  iu  all,  it  is  said,  to  124,000; 
but  their  ranks  are  very  various.  Some  of  them  have  been  sent  to 
found  new  forms  of  religion,  others  to  maintain  those  already  exist- 
ing. The  prophets  are  free  from  all  gross  sins  and  endowed  by  God 
■with  power  to  work  miracles,  which  power  forms  their  credentials ; 
novorthelcss  they  are  generally  derided  and  disbelieved.  The  greater 
prophets  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 

VUv,  only  other  matter  of  interest  connected  with  Mohammed's 
rtiligious  system  is  the  position  which  he  himself  occupies  in  it. 
Moses  and  Christ  prophesied  his  advent,  but  the  passages  coucern- 
ijiff  him  in  the  Thor&h  and  Gospels  have  "been  au^'^xft^^fe^.  'VL^  \* 
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the  promised  Paraclete,  the  Comforter  (St.  John  xiv.  16),  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  but  he  does  not  profess  to  be  entirely 
free  from  minor  sins.  He  confirms  previous  revelations,  but  his 
appearance  has  superseded  them.  His  vvhole  doctrine  is  a  miracle, 
and  it  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by  special  miracles. 
After  his  death,  hoTvever,  a  number  of  miracles  were  attributed  to 
him,  and  a  position  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  principal  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  The  apotheosis  of  human  beings  is,  more- 
over, an  idea  foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and  it  was  the  Persians 
who  first  elevated  'Ali  and  the  im&ms  (literally  reciters  of  prayers) 
who  succeeded  him  to  the  rank  of  supernatural  beings. 

The  KoAAK  itself  was  early  believed  to  be  of  entirely  super- 
natural origin.  The  name  signifies  'rehearsaV,  or  *reading\  and 
the  book  is  divided  into  chapters  called  SHreha,  The  first  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  Prophet  took  place  in  the  'blessed  night'  in  the 
year  609.  With  many  interruptions,  the  'sending  down'  of  the 
Kor&n  extended  over  twenty-three  years,  until  the  whole  book, 
which  had  already  existed  on  'well-preserved  tables'  in  heaven, 
was  in  the  prophet's  possession.  During  the. time  of  the  'Abbaslde 
khalifs  it  was  a  matter  of  the  keenest  controversy  whether  the  Kor&n 
was  created  or  uncreated.  (The  Oriental  Christians  have  likewise 
always  manifested  a  great  taste  for  subtle  dogmatic  questions,  such 
as  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.)  The  earlier,  or  Meccan  SCirehs, 
which  on  account  of  their  brevity  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
are  characterised  by  great  freshness  and  vigour  of  style.  They  are  in 
rhyme,  but  only  partially  poetic  in  form.  In  the  longer  Silrehs  of  a 
later  period  the  style  is  more  studied  and  the  narrative  often 
tedious.  The  Kor&n  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Arabic  literature.  The  prayers  of  the  Muslims  consist  almost  exclus- 
ively of  passages  from  it,  although  they  are  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning.  Even  by  the  early  commentators  much  of  the  Kor&n  was 
imperfectly  understood,  for  Mohammed,  although  extremely  proud 
of  his  'Arabic  Book',  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  words.  The  translation  of  the  Kor&n  being  prohibited,  Pers- 
ian, Turkish,  and  Indian  children  learn  it  enUrely  by  rote. 

The  Kor&n  has  been  translated  into  English,  French.  German.  Italian, 
and  Latin.  The  best  English  translations  are  those  oi  Sale  (1734;  with 
a  'preliminary  discourse'*  and  copious  notes),  ed.  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Wherry, 
1883-86,  4  vols.,  and  also  published  in  a  cheap  form  by  Messrs  Wame  A  Co., 
London) ;  Rodwell  (London,  1861  s  2nd  ed.,  181^)  *,  and  JPakner  (London,  1880). 

(3).  FuTu&B  State  and  Pbedestimation.    The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  has  been  grossly  corrupted  by  the  Korlin  and  by  sub- 
sequent tradition ;  but  its  main  features  have  doubtless  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christians,  as  has  also  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  part  to  be  played  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Day.    On  that  d.^^ 
Christ  ¥dll  establish  El-IsUm  as  the  religvo^  ^^  ^^^  ^q^^.  ^VQ«i. 
him  will  re-appear  El-Mahdi ,  tlie  twe\tttilm%.m  ^.\x:v^^,  wA. 
the  be&st  of  the  earth  (p.  IxtU),  ^M\ft  \.\wi  ^o^\e»  ^^  ^^%  ^-^^ 
Babdekbb's  Egypt,    6th  Ed.  ^ 
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Magog  will  burst  the  barrier  beyond  which  they  were  bahished  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  end  of  all  things  will  be  ushered  in  by 
the  trumpet-blasts  of  the  angel  Asr&ftl ;  the  first  of  these  blasts  will 
kill  eyery  living  being ;  a  second  will  awaken  the  dead.  Then  follows 
the  Judgment;  the  righteous  cross  to  Paradise  by  a  bridge  of  a 
hair^s  breadth,  while  the  wicked  fall  from  the  bridge  into  the  abyss 
of  hell.  Some  Muslims  belieye  in  a  kind  of  limbo,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks ,  while  others  maintain  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  proceed  directly  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  At  the  Judgment 
eyery  man  is  judged  according  to  the  books  of  the  recording  angels 
(p.  Ixiv).  The  good  have  the  book  placed  in  their  right  hands, 
but  it  is  placed  in  the  left  hands  of  the  wicked,  bound  behind 
their  backs.  The  scales  in  which  good  and  evil  deeds  are  weighed 
play  an  Important  part  in  deciding  the  soul's  fate,  a  detail  which 
gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  works.  This 
doctrine  is  carried  so  far  that  works  of  supererogation  are  believed 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  believer.  The  diemons  and  animals, 
too,  must  be  judged.  Hell,  as  well  as  heaven,  has  different  regions ; 
and  there  is  also  a  purgatory,  from  which  release  is  possible.  Par- 
adise is  depicted  by  Mohammed,  in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly 
sensual  character,  as  a  place  of  entirely  material  delights. 

The  course  of  all  events ,  including  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  every  Individual,  is,  according  to  the  Koran,  absolutely  predes- 
tined ;  although  several  later  sects  have  endeavoured  to  modify  this 
terrible  doctrine.  It  is  those  views,  however,  which  give  rise  to 
the  pride  of  the  Muslims.  By  virtue  of  their  faith  they  regard  them- 
selves as  certainly  elect,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  convert  oth- 
ers, as  they  have  no  power  to  alter  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  God. 


In  the  second  place  the  Kor&n  is  considered  to  contain,  not  only  a 
standard  of  ethics,  but  also  the  foundation  of  a  complete  code  of  law. 
The  MoBALiTT  of  El-IsUm  was  specially  adapted  by  Its  founder 
to  the  character  of  the  Arabs.  Of  duties  to  one's  neighbour,  charity 
is  the  most  highly  praised,  and  instances  of  its  practice  are-  not 
unfrequent.  Hospitality  Is  much  practised  by  the  Beduins,  and  by 
the  peasantry  also  in  those  districts  which  are  not  overrun  with 
travellers.  Frugality  is  another  virtue  of  the  Arabs,  though  too  apt 
with  them  to  degenerate  into  avarice  and  cupidity.  The  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  is  lenient.  Lending  money  at  Interest  is  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  but  is  nevertheless  largely  practised,  the  lowest  rate 
in  Hyiria  being  12  per  cent.  The  prohibition  against  eating  unclean 
animals,  such  as  swine,  is  older  than  El-Islam.  It  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  prohibition  of  Intoxicating  drinks  is  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  habits  of  over-indulgence,  such  as  are  depicted  by 
the  poets  before  Mohammed's  time,  or  is  based  on  sanitary  consider- 
ations. Wine,  however,  and  even  brandy,  are  largely  consumed  by 
the  upper  elasBes,  especially  among  the  T\ii^%. 
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Althougli  PoLTGAMT  Is  Sanctioned,  every  Muslim  being  permit- 
ted to  have  four  wives  at  a  time,  yet  among  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation monogamy  is  far  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  several  wives  and  families  at  once.  The  wives,  more- 
over, are  very  apt  to  quarrel ,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  domestic 
peace,  unless  the  husband  can  afford  to  assign  them  separate  houses. 
Few  men  remain  unmarried.  The  treatment  of  women  as  mere  chat- 
tels, which  is  of  very  remote  Oriental  origin,  constitutes  the  greatest 
defect  of  the  system  of  £l-Isllm,  although  the  position  of  the  female 
sex  among  the  Oriental  Christians  and  Jews  is  little  better  than 
among  the  Muslims.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  low  estimate  of 
women  that  the  Muslims  generally  dislike  to  see  them  praying  or 
occupying  themselves  with  religion.  The  practice  of  wearing  veils 
dates  from  very  remote  times  (Genesis  xxlv,  65 ;  Isaiah  ill,  23),  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  veiled  women  never  appear  upon  the  monuments.  A  Muslim  is 
not  permitted  to  see  any  women  unveiled  except  his  Yrife  and  slaves 
and  Ms  blood-relations ;  when  there  are  lady  visitors  in  the  harem, 
he  must  announce  his  approach  before  entering,  so  as  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  retiring.  An  Oriental  lady  would,  indeed,  regard 
it  as  an  affront  to  be  permitted  to  mingle  in  society  with  the  same 
freedom  as  European  ladies.  Even  in  the  Christian  churches  (ex- 
cept the  Protestant)  the  place  for  women  is  often  separated  from 
the  men*s  seats  by  a  railing.  The  peasant  and  Beduin  women,  on 
the  other  hiand,  are  often  seen  unveiled.  The  ease  with  which  £1- 
IsUm  permits  divorce  is  due  to  Mol^ammed's  personal  proclivities. 
A  single  word  from  the  husband  suffices  to  banish  the  wife  from  his 
house,  but  she  retains  the  marriage-portion  which  she  has  received 
from  her  husband.  The  children  are  brought  np  in  great  subjection 
to  their  parents,  often  showing  more  fear  than  love  for  them. 

The  repetition  of  P&atb&s  (sala)  five  times  daily  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  faithful  Muslims.  The  hours  of  prayer  (addn) 
are  proclaimed  by  the  mueddins  (or  muezzins)  from  the  minarets  of 
the  mosques :  (1)  Maghrib,  a  little  after  sunset ;  (2)  ^Isheh,  night- 
fall, about  1^/9.  hour  after  sunset;  (3)  Subh,  daybreak;  (Ayihihr, 
midday;  (5)  ^Asr,  afternoon,  about  3  hours  after  midday.  These 
periods  of  prayer  also  serve  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  day.  The 
day  is  also  divided  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each ,  beginning 
from  sunset,  so  that  where  clocks  and  watches  are  used  they  require 
to  be  set  daily.  Most  people  however  content  themselves  with  the 
sonorous  call  of  themueddin:  AUdhu  ailc&ar (three  times);  qahhadu 
anna  Id  ildha  Ul'  Alldh;  ashhadu  anna  Muhammcdar  rasHluHldh 
(twice);  heiya  *ala-8aaldh  (twice)-;  heiya  'ato7-/W^/»  (twice), 
AUdhu  akbar  (twice),  Id  ildha  iW alldh;  i.e.  *All&h  la  ^«^\.\^^ 
testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  aiv.^^o\v%.mmfe^\^^^<^^^^- 
phet  of  Aliali ;  come  to  prayer ;  come  to  v?0T«k\iV^  •,  k>\?^N»  ^^^^N 
there  is  no  God  hut  AllliV.    This  call  to  ^TVj«t  ^om^bN.Vss^sS'  '^'^'^ 
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leTeiboiftCeB  thrilltngly  thiough  the  stUlneH  of  night,  to  Incite 
to  devotion  the  (slthfQl  vho  iio  tttll  sirtke.  —  The  duty  ol 
wsehing  before  prayer  ta  a  lanitary  Inatltutlon,  and  tanks  are  pro- 
vided tor  the  pnrpoee  in  the  court  of  eveiT  mosque.  In  the  dee«Tt 
the  raichfnl  are  pBinilCted  to  usa  sand  for  this  leligioua  ablution. 

The  perion  praying  must  remoTe  hta  ahoet  oi  tandali  and  turn 
Us  fatw  tawatda  Mecca,  u  the  Jeve  uid  aome  of  the  ChiJBtlan  aeets 
turn  towudaJemtalem  oitoKBrda  theEatt.  The  ironhipper  beglna 
by  putting  his  hands  to  the  lobea  of  Ms  ears,  and  then  holds  them 


a  little  below  his  girdle  snd  he  1  teraperaes  bla  recitations  from 
tl  0  Koran  with  certain  prOBtratlons  performed  In  a  gtTen  order  On 
Fr  daya  the  midday  recital  of  prayer  takes  place  three  qnarteri  of  an 
hour  earliet  than  nana]  and  ia  folloTred  by  a  sermon  Friday  is  not 
hoffcTer,  regarded  as  a  day  of  rest,  buain ess  being  transacted.  It  has, 
however,  of  late  become  customary  to  close  the  courts  of  Justice  in 
Imitation  of  the  Christian  praotica  of  keeping  Sunday,  —  The  Mus- 
linia  frequently  recite  as  a  prayer  the  first  Stireli  of  the  Koran,  one 
of  the  shortest,  which  ia  uaod  as  we  employ  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  Is 
called  cl-fdtha  f 'the  cominojiciiig'l,  and  is  to  the  tolJowlng  effect :  — 
'In  the  name  of  Qod,  the  morclfnl  and  gracioua.  Vralae  be  to  God, 
I  merciful  and  graetous,  the  Prince  of  the 
Tve  Thee,  and  we  pray  to  Thee  for  help  ; 
of  those  to  whom  thou  haat  ahown  merey, 
upon  wnom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray.    Amen', 

Aiiothoi  important  duty  of  the  belleicr  Is  to  obaerre  the  Fast  of 
the  month  Ramad3n  fp,  Ixxvi).  From  daybreak  to  sunset  throughout 
tie  month  cttlng  tnd  drijtklrig  ttto  absotutely  prohibited,  and  the 
»erupaIou»ly  avoid  awallowiuj  A.rti  asAVi*.   "^t  »W. 


the  I^rd  of 

day  of  judgment;  n 

lead  u8  in  the  right 


dove 
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Is  for  the  most  part  rigorously  observed,  bat  prolonged  repasts  dar- 
ing the  night  afford  some  compensation.  Many  shops  and  offices  are 
entirely  closed  during  this  month.  As  the  Arabic  year  is  lunar,  and 
therefore  eleven  days  shorter  than  ours,  the  fast  of  Ramadan  runs 
through  all  the  seasons  in  the  course  of  thirty-three  years,  and  its 
observance  is  most  severely  felt  in  summer,  when  much  suffering  is 
caused  by  thirst. 

The  PiLOBTMAOE  TO  Mbcoa,  which  every  Muslim  is  bound  to 
undertake  once  in  his  life,  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  Most  of 
the  pilgrims  now  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  by  water. 
On  approaching  Mecca  the  pilgrims  undress,  laying  aside  even 
their  headgear ,  and  put  on  aprons  and  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the 
left  shoulder.  They  then  perform  the  circuit  oftheKa'ba,  kiss 
the  black  stone,  hear  the  sermon  on  Mt.  'Arafat  near  Mecca,  pelt 
Satan  with  stones  in  the  valley  of  Mina ,  and  conclude  their  pil- 
grimage with  a  great  sacrificial  feast.  On  the  day  when  this  takes 
place  at  Mecca,  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  a  festival  called  the  Great 
Beiram  (el-^td  el'kebtrj  observed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Moham- 
medan countries.  (The  ^Lesser  Beiram',  Arab,  el-^id  es^sughaiyar^ 
follows  Ramadan.)  The  month  of  the  pilgrimage  is  called  Dhil- 
higgeh(that  *ofthe  pilgrimage'),  and  forms  the  close  of  the  Muslim 
year,  t  The  conduct  of  the  caravan,  with  the  gifts  presented  to  the 
town  of  Mecca,  the  escort,  and  other  items,  costs  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment more  than  50,0002.  aimually.  For  an  account  of  the  feast  in 
connection  with  the  pilgrimage,  see  p.  Ixxvii. 

Most  of  the  Arabic  Litbbatube  is  connected  with  the  Koran. 
Commentaries  were  written  at  an  early  period  to  explain  the  ob- 
scure passages  in  it ,  and  there  gradually  sprang  up  a  series  of  ex- 
egetical  writings  dwelling  with  elaborate  minuteness  upon  every 
possible  shade  of  interpretation.  Grammar,  too,  was  at  first  studied 
solely  in  connection  with  the  Kor^n,  and  a  prodigious  mass  of 
legal  literature  was  founded  exclusively  upon  the  sacred  volume 
(p.  Ixv).    Of  late  years,  however,  some  attempts  have  been  made 


t  MoHAUUBOAM  Galendab.  The  Mobammedan  era  begins  witb  July  i6tb 
(ist  Mobarreml  of  the  year  622  A.  D.,  being  the  day  of  Mohammed's  flight 
(Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (p.  Ixii).  The  Mohammedan  year  Is  purely 
lunar  and  has  no  reference  or  relation  to  the  sun^  it  contains  354  days, 
or  355  in  leap-years,  eleven  of  which  occur  in  each  cycle  of  30  years. 
There  are  12  months,  the  first,  third,  etc.,  of  which  have  29  days  each,  the 
second,  fourth,  etc.,  80  days;  these  are  named  Moharrem^  ^ofor^  Rabf  el- 
auael,  RabC  d-Akhlr^  Oemdd  el-awcel,  Qemdd  el-Akhir^  Regeb,  Shcfbdn^  Rama- 
ddny  Shauwdl,  Dhil-Hdeh,  Dhil-higgeh. 

In  order  approximately  to  convert  a  year  of  our  era  into  one  of  the 
Muslim  era,  subtract  623,  divide  the  remainder  by  33,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  dividend.    Conversely,  a  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era  is  converted 
into  one  of  the  Christian  era  by  dividing  it  by  33,  subtracting  the  (]^uoU.«<gi&. 
from  it,  and  adding  622  to  the  remainder.    On  20tb  A^tS\^  ^^^^  X^^^'ft^^  "v^*^ 
Muslim  year  1319.  t^    v.  %   \^ 

The  OregorUn  osiendar  was  introduced  \tAo  "^^^^^  Va  ^Slb^  ^^ax 
observed  by  gorerament  in  the  finance  depaT\>UL«u\  ouX^j* 
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to  Bupersede  the  ancient  law,  and  to  introdaoe  a  modern  Euiopean 
system  (p.  xx). 

With  regard  to  theological,  legal,  and  still  more  to  ritualistic 
questions,  El-Islam  has  not  always  been  free  from  dissension.  There 
are  in  the  first  place  four  Orthodox  sects,  the  HaneflteSj  the  8hdft~ 
^itts^  the  MalekiteSf  and  the  HambaliteSj  named  after  their  fonnderi!. 
In  addition  to  these  must  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  Free  Think^ 
era,  who  sprang  up  at  an  early  period,  partly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy.  The  orthodox  party,  however,  triumphed,  not 
only  over  these  heretics,  but  also  in  its  struggle  against  the  yolup- 
tuousness  and  luxury  of  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  khalifs. 

Ascetism  and  fanaticism  were  also  largely  developed  among 
professors  of  El-Islam,  and  another  phase  of  religious  thought  was 
pure  Mysticism,  which  arose  chiefly  in  Persia.  The  mystics  (sUfi)  in- 
terpret many  texts  of  the  Kor&n  allegorically,  and  their  system  there- 
fore frequently  degenerated  into  Pantheism.  It  was  by  mystics  who 
still  remained  within  the  pale  of  El-Isl&m  (such  as  the  famous  Ibn 
el-'Arabi,  born  in  1164)  that  the  Orders  of  Dervishes  were  founded. 

Bervishet  (darwtih^  plur.  dar&vf(»h).  That  earthly  life  is  worthless,  that 
It  is  a  delusion,  and  at  best  a  period  of  probation,  are  sentiments  of 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  Koran.  This  pessimist  view  of  life  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mohammed's  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  whose 
awe-inspiring  attributes  he  has  chiefly  dwelt,  tnus  filling  his  adherents 
with  a  profound  dread  of  their  Creator.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  was 
to  induce  devout  persons  to  retire  altogether  from  the  wicked  world,  the 
scene  of  vanity  and  disappointment,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ascetic  exercises,  with  a  view  to  ensure  their  happiness  in  a  future 
state.  The  fundamental  aim  of  this  asceticism  was  to  strive  after  a 
knowledge  of  God  bv  cultivating  a  kind  of  half-conscious  and  ecstatic  ex- 
altation of  mind.  A  mystic  love  of  God  was  deemed  the  great  passport 
which  enabled  the  worshipper  to  fall  into  this  ecstatic  trance,  and  to  lose 
himself  so  completely  in  contemplation  as  to  destroy  his  own  individuality 
(fond)  and  blend  it  with  that  of  the  Deity  (ittiMd).  As  in  Europe  the 
monastic  system  and  the  mendicant  orders  sprang  from  the  example  of 
penitents  and  hermits  who  had  renounced  the  world,  so  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  asceticism  was  rapidly  developed  into  an  organised  sysfem  ofmen> 
dicancy.  At  an  early  period  many  noble  thinkers  (such  as  the  Persians 
Sa'di  and  H&flz)  and  talented  poets  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ascetics,  but  the  dervishes  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  lost  the  spirit 
of  their  prototypes,  and  have  retained  nothing  but  the  mere  physical  ca- 
pacity for  throwing  themselves  into  a  mechanical  state  of  ecstasy  and  rend- 
ering themselves  proof  against  external  sensations. 

The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  dervishes  (larikat  ed-dardtcish) 
in  Egypt:  — 

(1)  The  Rifd'iyeh  (sing,  rifd'i)^  an  order  founded  by  Seiyid  Ahmed 
Rifa'a  el-Kebir,  possess  a  monastery  near  the  mosque  of  Snlt&n  Hasan 
(see  p.  49),  and  are  recognisable  by  their  black  flags  and  black  or' dark 
blue  turbans.  The  best-known  sects  of  this  order  are  the  t)'ldd  'Iltodn^ 
or  'Iltcdnfpeh  Dervishes^  and  the  Sa^diyth  Dervishes,  The  former  are 
noted  for  their  extraordinary  performances  at  festivals,  such  as  thrusting 
iron  nails  into  their  eyes  and  arms,  breaking  large  stones  against  their 
chests,  as  they  lie  on  their  backs  on  the  ground,  and  swallowing  burning 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  glass.  The  Sa'diych,  who  usually  carry 
green  flags,  are  snake-charmers  (p.  xxiv),  and  on  the  Friday  on  which 
ite  birthday  of  the  prophet  is  celebrated  used  to  allow  their  shdkh  to 
ide  over  tbem  on  boraeb Ack  (the  dduh ;  p.  \zxv\). 
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(2)  The  KddMyth  (sing,  kddiri).  an  order  founded  by  the  celebrated 
Seiyid  'Abd  el-K&dir  el-Gil&ni,  have  white  banners  and  white  turbans. 
Most  of  them  spend  their  time  in  fishing,  and  in  their  processions  they 
carry  nets  o<  different  colours,  fishing-rods,  and  other  insignia  of  their 
chief  pursuit. 

(^.  The  8emuty9h^  founded  by  the  Algerian  Mohammed  ben-^Ali  et-8tniUt 
(d.  lSo9),  have  spread  over  Arabia  and  the  entire 'K.  of  Africa,  especially 
in  the  Egyptian  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert.  The  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  order  was  recently  removed  from  the  oasis  of  Gaghabilb  to  the 
oasis  of  Kufr.  The  teachine  of  Senfis!  was  directed  towards  a  return  to 
the  original  strictness  of  Islam  and  to  its  emancipation  from  the  dominion 
of  Europeans  and  other  heretics.  The  members  of  the  order  abstain  from 
music,  singing,  dancing,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 

(4).  The  Bammdniyeh^  established  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  by  8h£kh 
iSfamrndfi,  practise  extreme  asceticism,  seeking  seclusion  for  the  purpose 
in  cells,  caves,  deserts,  and  even  in  the  sea.  Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  mahdi 
of  Khartfim  (p.  cii),  who  appeared  at  El-Obeid  in  1880  as'  the  ^Summoned 
of  Ood%  Joined  this  order. 

(6)  The  Ahmedtyeh  (sing.  aAmedf),  the  order  of  Seiyid  Ahmed  el- 
Bedawi,  are  recognised  by  their 'red  banners  and  red  turbans.  Tliis  order 
is  verv  numerous  and  is  much  respected.  It  is  divided  into  many  sects, 
but  of  these  the  two  most  important  only  need  be  mentioned.  One  of  these 
is  the  SMnndwtpeh^  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
tomb  of  Seiyid  Ahmed  at  f  an(a  (p.  22).  The  other  sect  is  that  of  the 
uldd  NHh,  who  are  generally  young  men,  wearing  high  pointed  caps  with 
a  plume  of  strips  of  coloured  cloth ,  and  a  number  of  small  balls  strung 
across  their  breasts ,  and  carrying  wooden  swords  and  a  kind  of  whip 
made  of  a  thick  plait  of  rope. 

There  are  also  many  other  orders  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
The  ceremony  of  the  admission  of  members  to  all  these  orders  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  candidate  (el-murtd)  performs  the  customary  ablutions, 
sits  down  on  the  ground  beside  the  superior  {el-mur»hid.  or  spiritual, 
leader),  gives  him  his  hand,  and  repeats  after  him  a  set  form  of  words, 
in  which  he  expresses  penitence  for  his.  sins  and  his  determination  to 
reform,  and  calls  AU&h  to  witness  that  he  will  never  quit  the  order.  The 
ceremony  terminates  with  three  recitals  of  the  confession  of  faith  by  th( 
murid ,  the  joint  repetition  of  the  fatfM  (p.  Ixviii),  and  a  kissing  of  hands. 

The  religious  exercises  of  all  the  dervishes  consist  chiefly  in  the 
performance  of  Zikrs  {i.  e.  pious  devotions ,  or  invocations  of  Allah ;  see 
below).  Almost  all  the  dervishes  in  Egypt  are  small  tradesmen,  artisans, 
or  peasants.  Most  of  them  are  married  men,  and  they  take  part  in  thu 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  order  at  stated  seasons  only.  Some  of 
them,  however,  make  it  their  business  to  attend  festivals  and  funerals 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  zikrs.  These  last  are  called  fukara 
(sing,  faktr)^  i.  e.  'poor  men".  Others  again  support  themselves  by  drawing 
water  (hemali;  see  p.  87).  Those  who  lead  a  vagrant  life  and  subsist  on 
alms  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  dervishes  of  this  class 
usually  wear  a  kind  of  gown  (dilk)  composed  of  shreds  of  rags  of  various 
colours  sewn  together,  or  a  shaggy  coat  of  skins,  and  carry  a  stick 
with  strins  of  cloth  of  various  colours  attached  to  the  upper  end.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  are  insane ,  in  which  case  they  are  highly 
revered  by  the  people,  and  are  regarded  as  specially  favoured  by  God, 
who  has  taken  their  spirits  to  heaven ,  while  he  has  left  their  earthly 
tabernacle  behind. 

The  Zikrs  of  the  Dancing  and  the  Howling  Dervishes  are  the  best 
known. 

The   howling  or  shouting  dervishes  perform  their  zikr  at  Cairo  on 
Frid.  (1.30-2.30  p.m.)  in  the  little  mosque  beside  the  Kasr  el-'Ain  (p.  41). 
The  dervishes  assume  a  kneeling  or  crouching  posture,  with  their  \v«.^^% 
and  chests  bent  downwards.    In  this  attitude  thft^  aoTsv^\.Vnv«k^  t^io^Jcol  ^x 
hours,  incessantly  shouting  the  Muslim  con^eBaioTv  o^  ^«.\V?a.  —  '"'S^ '^v^X^ 
etc.,   nnti)   they  at  length  attain  the   ecaUtVG  cotv^\N.Vc»w  .,  wv^  ^    f^^v. 
repeating  the  word  Mj  i.e.  'he'  (God)  aloue.    Ou  \tx^  occ.^\a^  ^\  % 
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festiTBla  some  of  tbem  fall  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  eonvulsion,  and  foam 
at  the  mouth  \  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  left  to  re- 
cover  without  assistance.  —  The  sikrs  of  the  dancing  dervishes  which 
formerly  took  place  in  the  Tekklyeh  el-Molaw!yeh,  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Place 
Sultan  Hasan  (PI.  I),  6),  are  now  discontinued. 

The  WoBSHiF  OF  Saints  and  Mastybs  was  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  El-IsUm  at  an  early  period.  The  faithful  undertook 
pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of  the  departed  in  the  belief  that  death 
did  not  interrupt  the  possibility  of  communication  with  them. 
Thus  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina,  and  that  of  his  grandson 
Hosen  at  Kerbela,  became  particularly  famous,  and  every  little 
town  soon  boasted  of  the  tomb  of  its  particular  saint.  In  many  of 
the  villages  the  traveller  will  observe  small  dome-covered  build- 
ings with  grated  windows.  These  are  saints^  tombs  and  are  called 
^8h^kh$''  (comp.  p.  clxiii).  *Sh(3kh'  also  means  a  chief  or  old  man. 
Shreds  of  cloth  are  often  seen  suspended  from  the  gratings  of  these 
tombs,  or  on  certain  trees  which  are  considered  sacred,  having 
been  placed  there  by  devout  persons.  About  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  a  reaction  against  the  abuses  of  El-Isl&m  sprang  up  In 
Central  Arabia.  The  Wahhabitks,  or  Wahhabees,  named  after 
their  founder  'Abd  el-Wahhab,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  religion 
to  its  original  purity;  they  destroyed  all  tombs  of  saints,  including 
even  those  of  Mohammed  and  UosSn,  as  objects  of  superstitious 
reverence,  and  sought  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
prophet's  code  of  morals ;  they  even  forbade  smoking  as  being  in- 
toxicating. They  soon  became  a  great  political  power,  and  had  not 
Mohammed  'All  deemed  it  his  interest  to  suppress  them,  their  in- 
ffuenco  would  have  been  far  more  widely  extended  than  It  now  is. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sunnitea  (^from 
aunna,  tradition'),  who  form  one  great  sect  of  El-Islam.  At  an  early 
period  the  Shi'itks  (from  shVa ,  *8ect')  seceded  from  the  Sunnltes. 
They  assigned  to  'All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  a  rank  equal 
or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  prophet  himself;  they  regarded  him 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  believed  in  the  divine  mission 
of  the  imams  descended  from  him.  El-Mahdl,  the  last  of  these.  Is 
believed  by  them  not  to  have  died,  but  to  be  awaiting  in  conceal- 
ment the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The  Persians  are  all  Shfltes.  To- 
wards the  West  also  Shiltism  was  widely  disseminated  at  an  early 
period ,  particularly  in  Egypt  under  the  regime  of  the  Fa^imlte 
sovereigns.  The  Shfltes  are  extremely  fanatical,  refusing  even  to 
cat  in  the  society  of  persons  of  a  dllTeront  creed.  As  to  the  other 
sects,  cliicfly  confined  to  Syria  (MetdwUeh,  hma'Utyehy  Noaairiyeh, 
Druses^  etc.),  see  Baedeker's  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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Bemmrlu  on  Xohamniedaii  Cuftomi. 

The  birth  of  a  child  is  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  of  its  life 
by  a  domestic  festival,  attended  by  the  ^^i  or  some  learned  theo- 
logian, who  disBolyes  in  his  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar-candy  presented 
to  him  by  the  host  and  drops  a  little  of  his  sweetened  saliva  into 
the  infant's  mouth,  as  if  to  give  it  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  world^s 
gifts,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  'giving  it  a  name  out  of  his  mouth\ 
Muslims,  it  Is  well  known,  are  usually  named  by  their  prsnomens 
only.  If  a  more  precise  designation  is  desired,  the  name  of  the 
father  is  placed  after  the  prsnomen,  with  or  without  the  word  ibn 
(^sonof)  placed  between  the  names.  Nicknames,  such  as  *the  one- 
eyed',  etc. ,  are  also  not  uncommon. 

When  the  child  is  forty  days  old  the  mother  takes  it  to  the  bath, 
and  causes  forty  bowls  of  water  (thirty-nine  if  a  girl)  to  be  poured 
over  it.   This  bath  forms  the  purification  of  both  mother  and  child. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  performed  on  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
six  or  seven,  or  even  later,  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  great 
pomp.  The  child  is  previously  conducted  through  the  streets  in  holiday 
attire,  the  procession  being  ^equently  united  with  some  bridal  party, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The  boy  gener- 
ally wears  a  turban  of  red  cashmere,  girls'  clothes  of  the  richest 
possible  description,  and  conspicuous  female  ornaments,  which  are 
designed  to  attract  attention,  and  thus  avert  the  evil  eye  from  his 
person.  He  half  covers  his  face  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief; 
and  the  barber  who  performs  the  operation  and  a  noisy  troop  of 
musicians  head  the  procession.  The  first  personage  in  the  procession 
is  usually  the  barber's  boy,  carrying  the  ^heml\  or  barber's  sign,  a 
kind  of  cupboard  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  half-cylinder,  with 
four  short  legs.  The  flat  front  of  the  heml  is  adorned  with  pieces 
of  looking-glass  and  embossed  brass,  while  the  back  is  covered  with 
a  curtain.  Two  or  more  boys  are  often  thus  paraded  together,  being 
usually  driven  in  a  carriage  and  attended  by  music. 

Girls  are  generally  married  in  their  12th  or  13th,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  their  10th  year.  A  man  in  search  of  a  bride 
employs  the  services  of  a  relative,  or  of  a  professional  female 
match-maker ,  and  he  never  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  bride 
until  the  wedding-day,  except  when  the  parties  belong  to  the 
lowest  classes.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  affianced  bride- 
groom has  to  pay  a  bridal-portion  (mahr)  amounting  to  about  25 1. , 
more  being  paid  when  the  bride  is  a  spinster  than  if  she  is  a  widow. 
Generally  speaking,  about  two-thirds  of  the  sum,  the  amount 
of  which  always  forms  a  subject  of  lively  discussion,  is  paid 
down,  while  one-third  is  settled  upon  the  wife,  being  payable  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  or  on  his  divorcing  her  against  her  wlW. 
The  marriage-contract  is  now  complete.  Bfci«t^  >i\^^  '^^\^5«i^^^'^ 
bride  is  conducted  in  gala  attire  and.  ^\t\i  ^x^^X.  <5.ct«mwvn  ^.'^  ^"^ 
bath.    TbtB  proceBsion  is  called  'Zcjfct  cl  HammattC  .  \\.  V%V^^<^^^ 
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by  several  muBlcitns  with  hautbois  and  drams ;  these  are  followed 
by  several  married  friends  and  relations  of  the  bride  in  pairs,  and 
after  these  come  a  number  of  yoang  girls.  The  bride  is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  clothing  she  wears,  being  usually  enveloped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  cashmere  shawl,  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  small  cap,  or 
crown,  of  pasteboard.  The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  and  another 
body  of  musicians  brings  up  the  rear.  The  shrieks  of  joy  which 
women  of  the  lower  classes  utter  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sensational 
event  are  called  zaghdrit  (sing,  zaghrilta).  The  bride  is  afterwards 
conducted  with  the  same  formalities  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  funerals  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  those  which  attend  weddings  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  funeral  takes  place  the  same  day ;  but  if  in  the  evening, 
it  is  postponed  till  next  day.  The  body  is  washed  and  mourned 
over  by  the  family  and  the  professional  mourning  women  (neddd- 
behsj  i  the  iUcih^  or  schoolmaster,  reads  several  Sdrehs  of  the  Koran 
by  its  side ;  after  this,  it  is  wrapped  in  its  winding  sheet,  placed 
on  the  bier,  covered  with  a  red  or  green  cloth,  and  then  carried 
forth  in  solemn  procession.  The  foremost  persons  in  the  cortege  are 
usually  six  or  more  poor,  and  generally  blind,  men,  who  walk  in 
twos  or  threes  at  a  slow  pace,  chanting  the  creed — ^There  is  no 
Qod  but  God ;  Mol^ammed  is  the  ambassador  of  God ;  God  be  gra- 
cious to  him  and  preserve  him!'  These  are  followed  by  several 
male  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  sometimes  by  a  number  of 
dervishes  with  the  flags  of  their  order,  and  then  by  three  or  more 
schoolboys,  one  of  whom  carries  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  or  of  parts  of 
it,  on  a  stand  made  of  palm-branches,  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
boys  usually  chant  in  a  loud  and  shrill  voice  several  passages  from 
the  ^Ha8hriyeh\  a  poem  describing  the  last  judgment.  The  bier, 
with  the  head  of  the  deceased  foremost,  comes  next,  being  borne 
by  three  or  four  of  his  friends,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time 
by  others.  After  the  bier  come  the  female  relatives,  with  dishevel- 
led hair,  sobbing  aloud,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  professional 
mourning  women,  whoso  business  it  is  to  extol  the  merits  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  deceased  was  the  husband  or  father  of  the  family, 
one  of  the  cries  is :  H)  thou  camel  of  my  house',  the  camel  being 
the  emblem  of  the  bread-winner  of  the  household. 

The  body  is  first  carried  into  that  mosque  for  whose  patron 
saints  the  relatives  entertain  the  greatest  veneration,  and  prayers 
are  there  offered  on  its  behalf.  After  the  bier  has  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  prayers  and  chants  have  again 
been  recited,  the  procession  is  formed  anew  and  moves  towards  the 
cemetery,  where  the  body  is  laid  in  the  tomb  in  such  a  position 
that  its  face  is  turned  towards  Mecca.  Among  the  women  are  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  distinguished  by  a  strip 
(usually  blue)  of  linen,  cotton,  or  muslin  bound  round  the  head, 
w/tA  the  end  hanging  down  behind.  They  uauaAY'^  a.\%o  <s,wi^  ^\i\M^ 
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cloth,  whicli  they  sometimes  hold  aloft  and  sometimes  wrap  round 
their  head  or  face  with  both  hands.  Men  wear  no  mourning  clothes. 
The  women,  especially  In  the  country,  frequently  put  dust  on  their 
brows  and  breasts,  or  stain  their  hands  and  forearms  blue.  These 
practices,  though  forbidden  by  the  Prophet,  are  survlrals  from 
antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  representations  of  an- 
cient funerals  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere.  The  mourning  women 
occasionally  Interrupt  their  lamentations  to  rest  on  the  ground  and 
smoke.  Klch  men,  or  pious  shekhs  and  'ulama  are  burled  with 
greater  pomp,  to  which  religious  fraternities  and  derrlshes  with 
their  jDiags  contribute ;  water  Is  distributed ;  and  the  riding-horse 
and  a  buffalo  are  led  In  the  procession.  The  buffalo  Is  slaughtered 
at  the  tomb  and  Its  flesh  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  the  Muslims  Is  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  even  after  death.  In  family-vaults  one  side  Is  set  apart 
for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  Between  these  vaults  is  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb,  usually  covered  with  a  single  large  slab.  The 
vaults  are  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  deceased  sitting  upright  In 
them  when  he  Is  being  examined  by  the  angels  Munkar  and  Nekir 
on  the  first  night  after  his  interment  (see  p.  Ixiv). 

Beligious  and  Popular  Festivals  of  the  Xohammeda&s. 

The  dates  of  these  festivals,  which  may  all  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage at  Cairo,  cannot  easily  be  given  according  to  the  European  computa- 
tion of  time,  owing  to  the  variable  character  of  the  Arabian  lunar  year  (comp. 
p.  Ixix).  Calendars  reducing  the  Mohammedan  and  Coptic  reckoning  of 
time  to  the  European  system  may,  however,  be  obtained  at  any  bookseller^s. 

The  first  month  of  the  Arabian  year  is  the  Moharrem^  the  first  ten 
days  of  which  Cathr)^  and  particularly  the  10th  (y6in  'athiira)^  are  con- 
sidered holy.  On  these  days  alms  are  distributed,  and  amulets  purchased. 
Mothers,  even  of  the  upper  classes,  carry  their  children  on  their  should- 
ers, or  cause  them  to  be  carried,  through  the  streets,  and  sew  into  the 
children's  caps  the  copper  coins  presented  to  them  by  passers-by .  On  the 
10th  Moharrem,  the  highly  revered  ^AsMra  day,  on  which  Adam  and  Eve 
are  said 'first  to  have  met  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise,  on  which 
Noah  is  said  to  have  left  the  ark,  and  on  which  Hosdn,  the  grandson  of 
the  Prophet,  fell  as  a  martyr  to  his  religion  at  the'  battle  of  Kerbela,  the 
Q&mi'a  el-HosSn  Cp-  42)  Is  visited  by  a  vast  concourse  of  religious  de- 
votees, whose  riotous  proceedings  had  better  not  bo  inspected  except  from 
a  carriage.  Troops  of  Persians  in  long  white  robes  parade  the  streets, 
cutting  themselves  with  swords  in  the  forehead  until  the  blood  streams 
down  and  stains  their  snowy  garments.  Two  boys,  representing  Hasan 
and  HosSn,  are  also  led  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with  l)lood- 
stained  clothes. 

At  the  end  of  Sa/ar^   the  second  month,  or  at  the  beginning  of  Rabi' 
el-auwel.  the  third',   the  Mkooa  Cabavan  (p.  Ixix)  returns  home,  its  ap- 
proach  being  announced  bv   outriders.    Some  of  the   faithful  who  go  to 
meet  the  procession  proceea  as  far  as   three  days'*  journey,  but  most  of 
them  await  its  arrival  at   the  Birket  el-Hagg  (p.  lOo),  or  pilgrims*  lake. 
Detached  groups  of  pilgrims  occasionally   return   before   tiie   rest  of  the 
cavalcade,  and  their  arrival  is  always  signalised  by  the  blowing  of  tcuw- 
pets  and  beating  of  drums.    A  pyramidal  wooden   et^cWnxw.^  ^«X>i^^  Vi^^ 
Mahmal^    hung  with  beautifully   embroidereA.  atu^B ,   wv^.  ^«n\^^  ^Iv^ 
camel ,  accompanies  the  procession  as  a  syxnboV  oi  to^«\\.^  .    '^^^  ^^^  vSl* 
of  the  mhm&fiB  empty ^  and  to  the  outside  o«  U  we  a\\».<i\vfe^  N.n^^  cov^'^^ 
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of  the  Eor&n.  The  procession  usually  enters  the  city  by  the  Bdb  en-Nasr 
(p.  62)/  In  IV2-2  hrs.  it  reaches  the  RumSleh  (p.  51),  the  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  citadel,  from  which  last  twelve  cannon-shots  are 
fired  as  a  salute.  The  cortege  then  sweeps  round  the  RumSleh,  and  fin- 
ally enters  the  citadel  by  the  B&b  el-Wezir  (PI.  E,  2).  The  departure  of 
the  pilgrims  (p.  Ixzvii)  is  attended  with  similar  ceremonies. 

The  great  festival  of  the  M6lid  bn-Nbbi,  the  birthday  of  the  prophet, 
is  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  RcM'  el^uwel.  the  third  month.  The 
preparations  for  it  begin  on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  and  the  most 
important  ceremonies  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh.  The 
city,  and  particularly  the  scene  of  the  festival,  is  then  illuminated  by 
means  of  lamps  hung  on  wooden  stands  made  for  the  puroose.  Proces- 
sions of  dervishes  (p.  Izx)  parade  the  streets  with  flags  by  day,  and  with 
lamps  hoisted  on  poles  by  night.  On  this  evening  the  sellers  of  sweet- 
meats frequently  exclaim  —  *A  grain  of  salt  for  the  eve  of  him  who  will  ' 
not  bless  the  Prophet !  ^  The  D&ieh^  or  ceremony  of  riding  over  the  der- 
vishes, also  took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  this  month.  Some  fifty  der- 
vishes or  more  lay  close  together  on  the  ground,  and  allowed  the  shSkh 
of  the  Sa'diyeh  dervishes  on  horseback  to  ride  over  them.  Accidents 
rarely  happened,  although  the  horse  trod  on  every  one  of  the  prostrate 
figures.  During  this  ceremony  the  spectators  shouted  incessantly,  ^Allfth- 
l&-H-\&-l&h-Hh. ! '  This  barbarous  custom  was  forbidden  by  the  Khedive 
Tewfik,  and  the  ceremonies  are  confined  to  the  procession  of  the  shSkh  and 
the  reading  of  the  Kor&n  in  the  Khedive''s  tent.  At  night  a  great  zikr 
is  performed  by  the  dervishes  (p.  Ixzi).  On  this  festival,  as  on  all  the 
other  'mdlids',  the  jugglers,  buffoons,  and  other  ministers  of  amusement, 
ply  their  calling  with  great  success  (comp.  p.  zxiv). 

In  the  fourth  month,  that  of  RaW  el-Akhir  (et-tdni)^  occurs  the  pecu- 
liarly solemn  festival  of  the  birthday  or  Mdlid  qf  Jffosin,  the  prophet's 
grandson,  the  principal  scene  of  which  is  the  mosque  of  HosSn,  where 
the  head  of  HosSn  is  said  to  be  interred.  This  festival  lasts  fifteen  days 
and  fourteen  'nights,  the  most  important  day  being  always  a  Tuesday  (ydm 
et-teldta).  On  this  occasion  the  ^Iltodntyeh  Dei'withes  (p.  Ixx)  sometimes 
go  through  their  hideous  performance  of  chewing  and  swallowing  burning 
charcoal  and  broken  glass,  and  their  wild  dances.  On  the  chief  days,  and 
on  their  eves,  great  crowds  congregate  in  and  around  the  mosque.  On 
these  occasions  the  Kor&n  is  read  aloud  to  the  people,  the  streets  adjoining 
the  mosque  are  illuminated,  the  shops  are  kept  open,  and  story-tellers, 
jugglers,  and  others  of  the  same  class  attract  numerous  patrons. 

In  the  middle  of  Regeh^  the  seventh  month,  is  the  M6lid  of  Seyideh 
ZSnab  (*Our  Lady  Zdnab''),  the  granddaughter  of  the  prophet.  The  fes- 
tival, which  lasts  fourteen  days,  the  most  important  being  a  Tuesday,  is 
celebrated  at  the  mosque  of  the  Seiyideh  ZSnab  (p.  56),  where  she  is  said 
to  be  buried.  —  On  the  27th  of  this  month  is  the  LSlet  el-Affrdff^  or  night 
of  the  ascension  of  the  prophet,  the  celebration  of  which  takes  place 
outside  the  Bab  el-'Adawi,  in  the  "S.  suburb  of  Cairo. 

On  the  first,  or  sometimes  on  the  second,  Wednesday  of  Bha'bdn^  the 
eighth  month,  the  Mdlid  of  Jmdm  Shdfe'i  is  commemorated,  the  centre  of 
attraction  being  the  burial-place  of  EI-Kar&feh  (p.  68).  This  festival  is 
numerously  attended,  as  most  of  the  Cairenes  belong  to  the  sect  of  Im&m 
Sh&fe'i  (p.  Ixx).    The  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  at  other  mdlids. 

The  month  of  Ramaddn  (p.  Ixix),  the  ninth,  is  the  month  of  fasting, 
which  begins  as  soon  as  a  Muslim  declares  that  he  has  seen  the  new 
moon.  The  fast  is  strictly  observed  during  the  day,  but  the  faithful  in- 
demnify themselves  by  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  At  dusk  the  streets  begin  to  be  thronged,  the 
storv-tellers  at  the  caf^s  attract  large  audiences,  and  many  devotees  as- 
semble at  the  mosques.  The  eve  of  the  27th  of  the  month  is  considered 
peculiarly  holy.  It  is  called  the  LSlet  el-Kadr^  or  ^night  of  honour',  owing 
to  the  tradition  that  the  KoriLn  was  sent  down  to  Mohammed  on  this 
night.  During  this  sacred  night  the  angels  descend  to  mortals  with  bless- 
ingjt,  and  the  portals  of  heaven  stand  open,  affording  certain  admission  to 
\0  prayers  of  the  devout. 
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The  month  Ramadan  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Shaunodl,  on  the  first 
three  days  of  which  is  celebrated  the  first  and  minor  festival  of  rejoicing, 
called  by  the  Arabs  El-* Id  €i'8ughayyir  (the  lesser  feast),  but  better 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  6t'  Beir&m.  The  object  of  the  festival  is  to 
give  expression  to  the  general  rejoicing  at  the  termination  of  the  fast ; 
and,  as  at  our  Christmas,  parents  give  presents  to  their  children,  and 
masters  to  their  servants  at  this  festive  season.  Friends  embrace  each 
other  on  meeting,  and  visits  of  ceremony  are  exchanged.  During  this  fes- 
tival the  Khedive  also  receives  his  principal  officials,  ambassadors,  etc. 

At  this  season  the  traveller  may  also  pay  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  by 
the  Bab  en-lTasr,  or  to  one  of  the  others,  where  numerous  Cairenes  assemble 
to  place  palm-\)ranches  or  basilicum  (iHhdn)  on  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
relatives,  and  to  distribute  dates,  brea^,  and  other  gifts  among  the  poor. 

A  few  days  after  the  Beiram,  the  pieces  of  the  KiiweiL,  or  covering 
manufactured  at  Constantinople,  at  the  cost  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  Kafba 
(the  most  sacred  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Mecca),  whither 
it  is  annually  carried*  by  the  pilgrims,  are  conveyed  in  procession  to 
the  citadel,  where  they  are  sewn  together  and  lined.  The  ceremonies 
which  take  place  on  this  occasion  are  repeated  on  a  grander  scale  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Sbamodl  (generally  the  23rd),  when  there  is  a 
gay  procession  of  the  escort  which  accompanies  the  pilgrimage  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  also  takes  charge  of  the  Mahmal  (p.  Ixxvi).  On  this  occasion 
every  true  believer  in  the  prophet,  if  he  possibly  can,  spends  the  whole  day 
in  the  streets.  The  women  don  their  smartest  attire.  Many  of  the  harem 
windows  are  opened,  and  the  veiled  inmates  gaze  into  the  streets.  The 
chief  scene  of  the  ceremonies  is  the  RumSleh  (PI.  F,  2),  where  a  sumptuous 
tent  of  red  velvet  and  gold  is  pitched  for  the  reception  of  the  dignitaries. 
The  procession  is  headed  by  soldiers,  who  are  followed  by  camels  adorned 
with  gaily  coloured  trappings,  and  bearing  on  their  humps  bunches  of 
palm -branches  with  oranges  attached.  Each  section  of  the  cavalcade  is 
preceded  by  an  Arabian  band  of  music,  the  largest  section  being  that  which 
accompanies  the  Tal^t  Ratodn^  or  litter  of  the  Emir  el-Hagg,  and  the 
next  in  order  that  of  the  DeUl  el-Hagg^  or  leader  of  the  pilgrims,  with  his 
attendants.  IText  follow  various  delachments  of  pilgrims  and  dervishes  with 
banners,  and  lastly  the  Mahmal  (see  p.  Ixxvi).  A  picturesque  appearance 
is  presented  by  the  camp  of  the  assembled  pilgrims  (Haggi)  at  the  Birket 
el-Hagg  (p.  106),  whence  the  caravan  finally  starts  for  Mecca. 

On  the  10th  of  Dhil-higgeh^  the  twelfth  month,  begins  the  great  fes- 
tival of  El'^Id  el-KeMr^  which  resembles  the  lesser  feast  (el-'id  es-sug- 
hayyir)  already  mentioned.  On  this  day,  if  on  no  other  throughout  the 
year,  every  faithful  Muslim  eats  a  piece  of  meat  in  memory  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  and  the  poor  are  presented  with  meat  by  the  rich. 

With  the  BiBiMO  of  the  Nils  there  are  also  connected  several  inter- 
esting festivals,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  period  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  even  the  Christian  epoch  was  unable  entirely  to  ob- 
literate. As,  however,  they  take  place  in  summer,  few  travellers  will 
have  an  opportunity  q{  witnessing  them.  As  these  festivals  have  refer- 
ence to  a  regularly  recurring  phenomenon  of  nature,  their  dates  are  ne- 
cessarily fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Coptic  solar  reckoning  of  time,  in- 
stead of  the  variable  Arabian  lunar  year.  —  The  night  of  the  11th  of  the 
Coptic  month  Ba'fina  (17th  June)  is  called  Lilet  en-Nukta^  i.e.  the  ^night 
of  the  drop",  as  it  is  believed  that  a  drop  from  heaven'  (or  a  tear  of  Isis, 
according  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  myth)  falls  into  the  Nile  on  this  night 
and  causes  its  rise.  The  astrologers  profess  to  calculate  precisely  the 
hour  of  the  fall  of  the  sacred  drop.  The  Cairenes  spend  this  night  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  houses  of  friends 
near  the  river,  and  practise  all  kinds  of  superstitious  customs.  One  of 
these  consists  in  the  placing  of  a  piece  of  dough  by  each  member  <s<.  '«> 
family  on  the  roof  of  the  house ;  if  the  dough  rises.^  1vv^\\ta^«!^  \.%  Vql  %Vyt% 
for  the  person  who  placed  it  there,  whUe  its  iaWxJiXfe  \.q  V\%«k  \.%  T%.^ibx^^^ 
as  a  bad  omen.  On  Qist  June  the  rivet  \>e8\iaa  %\o^Vj  Vo  t^»«k  ^^^"**^^it 
p.  1).  On  the  27th  of  the  Coptic  montii  BaT^t^  (,^t^  ^xj\1^  ^'^'^  ^V^«  ix 
M-M/,  or  Kile-crier^  ifl-frequentty  beas^  ia  tti^  moTO-Vuv  ^Tatfswosiv»«i 
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the  citizens  the  number  of  inches  thai  the  river  has  risen.  The  manadl 
is  accompanied  by  a  boy,  with  whom  he  enters  on  a  long  religious  dia- 
logue  by  way  of  preface  to  his  statements,  which,  however,  are  generally 
inaccurate.  The  next  important  day  is  that  of  the  Outting  of  the  Dam  (y&m 
ffebr  el-bahv^  or  y&m  voefa  e/'&o^r),  between  the  Ist  and  the  14th  of  the 
Coptic  month  of  Misra  (f «.  between  6th  and  19th  August),  when  the  principal 
ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  Fum  el-Khalig  (p.  68).  The  Nile>crier, 
attended  by  boys  carrying  flags,  announces  the  Wtfa  en-Nil  (i.e.  superfluity 
of  the  Nile),  or  period  when  the  water  has  reached  its  normal  height  of 
sixteen  ells  (p.  69).  The  actual  cutting  through  of  the  dam  can  no  longer 
take  place,  but  the  festivities  go  on  as  before. 

IV.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Egypt. 
I.  Ancient  History. 

Bv  Prof.  G.  ateindorff, 

a:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  ihe  Macedonian  Conquest  in  332  B,  O, 
Exact  systems  of  chronology  were  as  little  known  to  the  ancient 
pjgyptiaiis  as  to  the  other  peoples  of  antiquity.  The  events  they 
desired  to  record  were  dated  according  to  the  years  of  the  king 
reigning  at  the  time.  In  order  to  determine  at  what  period  a  partic- 
ular king  had  reigned ,  the  priests  drew  up  long  lists  of  monarohs, 
fragments  of  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day  (p.  222).  The 
chronological  epitomes,  moreover,  which  are  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  the  'Egyptian  History' ,  written  in  Greek  by  the 
priest  Manethot,  were  founded  on  these  native  registers.  Manetho 
arranged  all  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  from  Menes,  the  first  king,  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  31  Dynasties,  which  correspond,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  various  royal  houses  that  held  sway  in  Egypt  suc- 
cessively or  (at  certain  periods)  contemporaneously.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  at 
the  same  time ,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  several  dynasties  are 
frequently  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  a  'period',  'empire',  or 
'monarchy'.  The  lack  of  any  settled  chronology  renders  it,  of  course, 
impossible  to  assign  anything  like  exact  dates  for  the  kings  before 
Psammetikh  I.  The  dates ,  therefore,  in  the  following  outline  are 
given  as  approximate  merely,  and  in  the  earliest  period  may  some- 
times be  even  centuries  out. 

1.  The  Prehistoric  Period. 

The  dark  prehistoric  period,  which  later  traditions  fill  up  with 
dynasties  of  gods  and  demigods,  is  illumined  by  a  few  scattered 
rays  of  light  only.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  country  did 
not  originally  form  one  single  kingdom,  but  was  divided  into  two 
states  —  the  'North  Land',  corresponding  to  the  Delta,  and  the 
'South',  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  (Cairo)  to 

t"-  Manetbo  of  Sebennytos  flourished   in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
^oJemy  II.    He  was  probably  a  priest  at  HeAiopoVift  Mi^  Yrto\fc  \jl\.%  \^it^^ 
oois  of  Aifonxiaxa  TnoiAvryiaxa  in  the  relgu  o!  P\iW^^«k\^\ixiLa. 
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the  Gebel  Silsileh,  and  afterwards  to  the  First  Cataract.  Each  of 
these  states  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  small  principalities, 
originally  independent  but  afterwards  dependent,  which  still  existed 
in  historic  times  as  *uomes'  or  provinces.  The  two  Egyptian  king- 
doms were  for  a  time  hostile  to  each  other.  Their  union  seems  to 
have  been  operated  from  Upper  Egypt  and  was  subsequently  ascribed 
to  King  Menes.  The  memory  of  the  division  subsisted  beyond  the 
dawn  of  the  historic  period;  the  arms  of  the  united  empire  were 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lily  and  the  papyrus,  the  symbolical 
plants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  the  king  styled  himself  *  King 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt'  or  *Lord  t)f  both  Lands',  and  wore  the 

double  tiara  f  iJ  J  consisting  of  the  white  crown  (  /J  )  of  the  S. 


and  the  red  crown  (  p/  )  of  the  N. ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  temple- 
walls  were  represented  on  one  side  the  provinces  of  the  S.,  and  on 
the  other  the  provinces  of  the  N.  Even  in  matters  of  administration 
respect  was  paid  to  this  distinction,  which  was  farther  emphasized 
by  the  physical  diffferences  of  the  two  regions. 

2.  Sarlieit  Hiitorioal  Period  (before  2500  B.O.). 

I.  and  11.  DYNASTIES  +,  said  to  have  originated  at  This  (p.  217) 

in  Upper  Egypt. 

Menei  (Mene)^  the  first  earthly  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have 
founded  Memphis.  His  tomb  has  been  discovered  at  NaV^deh 
(p.  232);  those  of  his  immediate  successors  at  Abydos  (p.  224). 

III.  DYNASTY. 

This  dynasty  originated  at  Memphis,  where  their  tombs  also  were 

situated.    The  most  ancient  masfabas  date  from  this  period. 
Zoser,  builder  of  the  Step  Pyramid  at  Sak^^ra  (p.  134). 

8.  The  Ancient %npire  (2500-2200  B.C.). 

IV.  DYNASTY. 

An  epoch  of  powerful  monarchs,  who  built  the  great  pyramids. 
Snofru,  builder  of  the  Pyramid  of  MeidOm  (p.  192)  and  probably 

also  of  the  great  pyramid  at  DahshOr  (p.  153). 
Kheopi  or  Gheops  (Khufa)  \       Builders  of  the  three 

Khephren  (Khafre)  >    great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh 

Mencherei  or  Xycerinas  (Menkewre)  J       (pp.  116-122). 


t  Only  the   most  important  kings  uf  each   dynasty   ki^  t&.«aN\»^«k^« 
Dynasties  given  in  full  are  prefixed  by  an  astetVa^.  —  TYi^  -awsv^^  ^'^  '^^sifc 
kings  are  here  usually  given  in  the  Greek  fotin,  "wU\i  l\v^  Ya%i'^>X»»..^^™ 
in  hnckets.     When^  however,  only   o-m  foroi  \a  B\iOYI^^^  X\v^ ^^l'^'*^"^*"'^ 
preferred. 
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V.  DYNASTY. 

Egypt  now  reached  the  zenith  of  her  civilization ;  art,  in  particnlar, 
attained  a  perfection  never  again  reached.  The  pyramids  of  the 
kings  are  mostly  near  Abustr  (p.  129),  where  also  special  sanctuaries 

were  built  for  the  sun-god  Re  (p.  129). 
Onnoi  (Uni8)j  the  last  king  of  the  5th  Dyn.,  built  his  pyramid  near 
Sa^l^&ra  (p.  134).    After  his  death  internal  dissensions  seem  to 
have  broken  out,  resulting  in  the  accession  of  a  new  dynasty. 

VI.  DYNASTY. 

Under  this  dynasty  the  power  of  the  kings  was  more  limitedi  and 
the  small  principalities  recovered  some  of  their  independence.  In 
foreign  affairs  far-reaching  commercial  relations  were  enterisd  into 
with  Central  Africa,  Punt  (the  S.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  Syria,  etc. 

Othoei  (Teti)  ] 

Fhiopt  (Pejd  I.)  I     Builders  of  pyramids  at 

Methainpliif  (Ment-em'Saf-Merenre)  i  Sa1|:1^4ra. 

Phiopf  (Pepi  IL)  ] 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  Dyn.  the  monarchy  fell  and  civil 
strife  broke  out.  In  the  N.  independent  kings  established  them- 
selves at  Heracleopolis,  others  at  Memphis  (VIL-X.  Dynasties).  In 
the  S.  the  chief  power  was  seized  by  Theban  princes  (XI.  Dynasty}, 
named  Entef  and  Mentahotep,  who  gradually  succeeded  in  reunit- 
ing the  whole  country.  Their  small  tombs  lie  near  Drah  Abu!.l 
Negga  (p.  262).  The  first  ruler  over  reunited  Egypt  was  Amen- 
cmhet  1.,  with  whom  begins  —  .  .v.  •  .i^         fj.  ■. 

4.  The  Middle  Empire  (about  2200-1700  B.C.). 
♦XII.  DYNASTY. 
This  was  Egypt's  most  prosperous  period,  and  an  epoch  of  great  build- 
ings.   There  is  hardly  a  considerable  town  in  Egypt  without  some 
traces  of  the  building  activity  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  Literature 
and  art  also  flourished.  The  kingdom  was  organized  as  a  feudal  state. 

Amenemhet  I.  restores  peace ;  his  tomb  is  the  northern  pyramid  at 
Lisht  (p.  192). 

Usertefen  I.  (more  correctly  Senwosret)^  builder  of  the  southern 
pyramid  at  Lisht  (p.  192). 

Amenemhet  II. ;  his  tomb  is  the  smaller  stone  pyramid  at  Dahshdr 
(p.  153). 

Usertesen  II.,  builder  of  the  pyramid  of  lllahun  (p.  180). 

Usertefen  m.  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  conquers  Nubia.   Pyr- 
amid at  Dahshilr  (p.  153). 

Amenemhet  m.,  builder  of  the  pyramid  and  great  temple  (so-called 

Labyrinth)  at  Hawara  (p.  179). 
Amenemhet  iT. 
Bebek-notru,  a.  qneon. 
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Xm.  and  XrV.  DYNASTIES. 

Tlie  monaichs  of  tlie  13th  Dynasty ,  most  of  ^hom  were  named 
Sebekhotep,  maintained  Egypt  at  tlie  height  of  hei  power  foi  some 
time,  but  a  period  of  decline  afterwards  set  in.  Tbere  is  no  period 
of  Egyptian  history  at  wbicb  kings  were  more  numerous,  most  of 
them  reigning  but  a  short  time.  The  South  was  probably  ruled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Theban  kings,  while  in  the  town  of 
Xo'is,  in  the  W.  Delta,  another  family  raised  themselves  to  power, 

forming  the  14th  Dynasty. 

5.  HykBOB  Period  (ca.  1700- 1576  B.C.). 

XV.  and  XVI.  DYNASTIES. 

Egypt  was  now  conquered  by  a  Semitic  people,  known  as  Hyksos^ 
i.e.  ^Shepherd  Kings'  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  ^princes  of  the 
Shosu'  or  Syrian  Beduins.  Few  of  their  monuments  have  been  pre- 
served (statue  of  Kheyan,  see  p.  86) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
conformed  to  the  ancient  culture  of  Egypt. 

6.  The  New  Empire  (1600-1100  B.C.). 

Egypt  became  a  great  power  daring  this  period.  At  first  the  culture  of 
the  Kew  Elmplre  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Middle  Empire ,  but 
under  Thutmosis  III.  political  and  social  life  as  well  as  the  art  of  BSgypt 
underwent  a  radical  change,  owing  to  the  new  relations  with  W.  Asia. 
The  tribute  paid  by  foreign  states  caused  an  enormous  flood  of  wealth 
to  pour  into  Egypt,  and  especially  into  Thebes,  the  capital.  The  earlier 
buildings,  that  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  were  now  replaced  by  imposing 
monuments,  such  as  the  temples  at  Karnak,  Luxor,  etc. 

XVII.  DYNASTY  (ca.  1600-1646). 

While  the  Hyksos  kings  maintained  themselves  in  the  N.,  the  S. 
was  ruled  by  Theban  princes,  who  were  at  first  vassals  of  the  foreign 
intruders.    The  tombs  of  these  princes  lie  near  Drah  Abu'l  Negga. 

Sekenyen-Be  I.}  n.,  m.  The  mummy  of  one  of  these  was  found 
at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  278). 

Kemose.  His  queen  was  perhaps  Ahhotep,  whose  jewels  are  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Gizeh  (p.  83). 

AmoBlB  (il/»mo«c,  1580-1556  B.C.)  conquered  Auaris,  the  chief  fort- 
ress of  the  Hyksos,  and  expelled  the  intruders  from  Egypt, 
which  was  reunited  under  one  sceptre. 

AmenophiB  I.  (^Amenhotep,  1555-1545  B.C.)*  This  king  and  his 
mother  Nefret-ere  were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  patron-gods  of 
the  Necropolis  of  Thebes. 

♦XVIII.  DYNASTY  (1545-1360  B.C.). 

ThntmOBiB  I.  (Thutmose,  1545-1616  B.C.)  re-coiiquet^d  ^\\V\^.  ^^'*^ 
tomb  at  Bib&n  el-Muliik  (p.  117)  was  tAife  ^i%V  x^i^?t\\QOk-\.^v^!^ 
constructed  n nder  the  Pharaohs.  DvirVTig^iiaWteX-Visv^Vva^^*^^'^^^^ 
fought  for  the  succession. 
Babdbkeb's  Egypt.    6th  Ed.  ^ 
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reigned  alter- 
nately. 


Makere-HatBhepsowety  queen  and  builder  of 
the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri  (p.  278). 

TlintmoBis  IL 

TlintmoBiB  HI.  (1616-1461  B.  0.) 

After  the  death  of  his  sister  and  brother  — 
.'ThatmoBiBin.  reigned  alone.  He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  Egypt- 
Kj'xi'^-v-     jj^jj  tings,  recaptured  Syria,  and  established  the  influence  of 
Egypt  in  W.  Asia.  His  rock- tomb  is  at  Btban  el-MulAk  (p.  276). 

AmenophiB n.  (Amenhotep;  1461-1436  B.C.);  rock-tomb  atBtbIn 
el-Mul(ik  (p.  276). 

ThntmoBiB  IV.  (1436-1427  B.C.)  excavated  the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh 
(p.  123). 

AmenophiB  III.  (1427-1392  B.C.),  whose  wife  was  named  TeyCy 
' ; .    *  maintained  intercourse  with  the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Mitini 
,  ' '  (on  the  upper  Euphrates),  etc.  (see  cuneiform  tablets  from  Tell 

'  *  el-'Amarna,  p.  94),  and  built  temples  in  Nubia,  Luxor,  Medinet 

Habu  (Colossi  of  Memnon),  and  elsewhere.  His  tomb  is  atBiblla . 
el-Muluk  (p.  277). 
;  AmenophiB  IV.  (1392-1374  B.C.)  endeavoured  to  replace  the  old 
religion  by  the  worship  of  a  single  deity,  vis.  the  sun,  an 
endeavour  perhaps  to  provide  a  god  that  should  be  worshipped  in,- 
common  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  extensive  empire  (p.  oxxii).  The 
movement  was  probably  instigated  by  the  priests  of  Heliopolls 
and  was  directed  at  first  only  against  the  gods  of  Thebes,  who, 
during  the  New  Empire,  had  thrown  all  others  into  the  shade. 
Many  of  the  ancient  deities,  especially  those  of  Thebes,  were 
fanatically  'persecuted',  their  images  and  names  being  removed 
from  all  monuments.  For  his  own  original  name,  in  which  the 
name  of  Ammon  occurs,  the  king  substituted  that  of  Ekh-en-aton 
or  Spirit  of  the  Sun.  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  203),  near  which  is  the 
king's  tomb  (p.  209),  was  made  the  capital  instead  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Amenophis  internal  commotions  broke  out 
and  the  recently  introduced  religion  was  again  abolished. 

Among  his  successors  (1374-1350  B.C.)  were  Eye  (tomb  at  Biban 
el-Mulilk,  p.  277)  and  Tat-enkh-Amon,  who  transferred  the 
royal  residence  back  to  Thebes. 

HarmaiB  (Haremheh)j  who  restored  peace,  is  the  virtual  founder  of 
the  — 

♦XIX.  DYNASTY  (1350-1200  B.C.). 

BamBOB  I.  (Ramesse),  a  shor^  reign.  His  tomb  is  at  Biban  el-Mul(!lk 
(p.  270). 

SethOBL^'Sc^oyctV  fought  against  the  Libyans,  Syrians,  and  theHit- 
tites  (Kheta),  a  powerful  people  that  under  the  18th  Dyn.  had 
penetrated  from  Asia  Minor  into  N.  Syria  and  threatened  the 
Egyptian  possessions  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Sethos  built  large 
temples  at  Karnak,  Kuriia,  and  Abydos.  His  tomb  is  at  Btban 
eJ-MuIuk  (p,  271);  his  mummy  at  Gixe\i  Vj?-  ^V 
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Eamses  n.  {Ramessej  1324-1268  B.G.)i  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
Egyptian  kings.  He  waged  tedious  wars  against  the  Hittites 
(battle  of  Kadesh,  p.  286),  finally  making  a  peace  with  them  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  reign  (p.  262),  which  left  Palestine  proper 
in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  while  N.  Syria  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  tributary  to  the  Hittites.  Ramses  developed  an 
extraordinary  building  activity  in  the  course  of  his  reign  of 
67  years.  Perhaps  one-half  of  all  the  extant  temples  date  from 
this  reign ;  and  the  name  of  Ramses  is  found  in  nearly  every 
group  of  ruins  in  Egypt.  His  largest  temples  were  those  of  Abu 
Simbel  (p.  370),  Karnakrp.246),  Luxor,  the  Ramesseum,Abydos 
(p.  218),  Memphis  (p.  lal),  and  Bubastis.  His  tomb  is  at  Biban 
el-Muluk  (p.  270) ;  his  mummy  at  Gizeh  (p.  80).  Ramses  U. 
is  frequently  identified  with  the  'Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression' 
(Exod.i,  11).  Of  his  numerous  sons  only  one  survived  him,  viz. — 

Amenephthes  (Merenptah),  who  carri'ed  on  campaigns  against  the 
Libyans  and  their  allies,  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
mortuary  temple  is  at  Thebes  (p.  287) ;  his  grave  at  Biban  el- 
Muliik  (p.  267). 

Sethos  II.  was  buried  atBiban  el-Mulfik  (p.  270).  His  short  reign  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  various  claimants  (8i~ 
Ptahj  Amen'meses)  fought  for  the  throne.  Decline  of  the  kingdom. 

♦XX.  DYNASTY  (1200-1100  B.C.). 

Set-nakht  succeeded  in  restoring  peace. 

Bamses  m.  (Ramesse)  conquered  the  Libyans  and  in  two  great 
battles  repelled  an  inyasion  of  barbarians  who  approached  from 
Asia  Minor  by  land  and  by  water,  threatening  Egypt.  His  reign 
of  33  years  was  thereafter  an  epoch  of  peace  and  quiet,  in  which 
several  large  buildings  (e.g.  the  temple  at  Medinet  Habu, 
p.  299)  were  erected.  The  king  presented  great  gifts  to  the 
gods,  especially  to  the  Theban  Ammon,  who  had  been  richly 
endowed  by  former  kings  also.  The  high-priest  of  Ammon  gradu- 
ally became  the  greatest  power  in  the  state.  The  king's  tomb 
is  at  Biban  el-MuKik  (p.  268) ;  his  mummy  at  Gizeh  (p.  80). 
His  successors  — 

Bamses  IV. -Bamses  XII.  gradually  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  the  priests  of  Ammon.  Their  tombs  are  at  Biban  el- 
Muliik  (pp.  264  et  seq.).   After  the  death  of  Ramses  XH.  — 

Herihor,  high-priest  of  Ammon,  seized  the  throne. 

7.  Period  of  Foreign  Domination  (1100-663  B.C.). 
XXL  DYNASTY  (TANITES). 
The  empire  now  fell  to  pieces.  At  Tanis  a  new  dynasty  atoft^(P«vx.- 
sermeSy  Amenemopet),  which  put  an  end  lo  Wfc  xxA^'  ^1  XJaa'^^- 
priesfcs  at  Thebes.    A  line  of  TanVte  Tpnwc^^  (Plivolem),  \i^  "^^^'a. 
riage-alliances  with  the  high-priests,  obXaitved  t\^^  \.\\^\i^e.\vXA»V  wv 
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lucrative  dignity  of  Mgh-priests  of  Thebes.  Nubia  recoTered  its  in- 
dependence; and  the  Pigyptian  dominion  in  Palestine  terminated. 

XXII.  DYNASTY. 

The  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  of  Libyan  origin.  Their  ancestors, 
like  the  Mamelukes  of  later  days,  had  come  to  Egypt  as  the  leaders 
of  mercenary  troops.  Settling  in  the  £.  Delta,  their  power  grew  as 
that  of  the  monarchy  declined.  The  royal  residence  under  this 
dynasty  was  Bubastis  (p.  162) ;  Thebes  steadily  declined  in  import- 
ance. Royal  princes  assumed  the  office  of  high-priests  of  Ammon. 

SesonohiB  (^Sheshonk;  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible)  overthrew  the  Tan- 
ites.  In  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam  of  Judah  he  captured  Jerusa- 
lem and  plundered  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (ca.  930  B.  C).  His 
monument  of  victory,  see  p.  248. 

Under  his  successors  (^Osorkon^  TakelothiSf  Sheshonk^  etc.)  the  throne 
once  more  lost  power,  and  the  country  was  subdivided  into  small 
independent  principalities.  Among  these  are  reckoned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  — 


775  B.C. 


707-6^5. 

695-690. 
690-065. 


/ 


XXIII.  DYNASTY, 

who  reigned  in  Tanis,  but  of  whom  we  know  little.  The 
kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose  capital  was  Napata,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Tefnakht,  Prince  of  Sa'is  and  Memphis,  attempted  to  seize 
the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Egypt,  but  was  defeated  by  Fian- 
khi,  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  captured  Memphis.  (For 
Piankhi's  monument  of  victory,  see  p.  87.) 

*XX1V.  DYNASTY. 

Bokchoris  (Bekenranf),  son  and  successor  of  Tefnakht,  se- 
cured the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Egypt,  while  Upper  Egypt 
remained  subject  to  the  Ethiopians.  Sabakon  of  Ethiopia, 
son  of  Kashta ,  overthrew  Bokchoris  and  burned  him  to 
death.    All  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians. 

♦XXV.  DYNASTY  (ETHIOPIANS). 

Sabakon  (Shabako)  assisted  the  smaller  Syrian  states  (Hoshea 
of  Israel)  against  the  Assyrians. 

Sebichos  (JShabataka). 

Taharka  (the  Tirhakah  of  the  Bible)  also  assisted  the  princes 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  against  the  Assyrians,  but  was 
defeated  in  670  by  P^sarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria,  and  after 
tha  capture  of  Memphis  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ethio- 
pia. Both  I'pper  and  liowcr  Kgypt  became  subject  to  the 
AasyrianSj   the  various  local  pimces  \|a\ie\i  «.a  "^^iV^io  qI 
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Sais,  etc.)  becoming  vassals  of  tlie  invaders.  Yarious  at- 
tempts to  expel  tlie  latter  failed. 
Tanntamon,  son  of  8habako,  succeeded  in  recovering  Egypt 
for  a  brief  period,  but  was  finally  defeated  by  tbe  Assyr- 
ians and  driven  back  into  Upper  Egypt.  Tbe  Assyrian 
rule  in  Egypt  was,  however,  approaching  its  end. 
The  absence  of  the  main  Assyrian  forces,  which  were 
engaged  in  distant  wars  in  Babylon  and  Elam,  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  which  was  seized 
by  Psammetikh  of  SaVs,  son  of  Nekho  (see  p.  Ixxxiv),  with 
the  help  of  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia.  The  foreign  garrisons 
were  expelled;  the  authority  of  the  small  native  princes 
was  gradually  curbed;  and  Egypt  was  again  united.  Ta- 
nutamon  was  forced  to  retire  to  Ethiopia,  which  from  that 
period  onwards  ceased  to  belong  to  Egypt  and  made  no 
farther  attempt  to  invade  the  lower  Nile  valley. 


8.  The  Late  Egyptian  Period  (663-332  B.C.). 

♦XXVL  DYNASTY  (663-526  B.C.). 

Egypt  now  enjoyed  another  period  of  prosperity.  Trade  began  to 
flourish  owing  to  the  new  relations  with  Greece.  Art  also  received 
a  fresh  impetus ;  even  under  the  Ethiopian  kingf)  artists  had  begun 
to  Imitate  the  models  of  the  classic  period  of  Egyptian  art  under 
the  Early  Empire  and  to  revive  the  ancient  forms.  This  reversion 
to  the  ancient  times  appeared  also  in  other  departments,  such  as 
literature,  the  spelling  of  inscription|,  and  even  the  titles  of  offi- 
cials, so  that  the  period  of  the  26th  Dyn.  may  be  styled  the  Egypt- 
ian Renaissance. 


663-610. 


610-594. 


694-588. 
688-569. 


/ 


Fsammetikh  I.  (Psamtik)  strengthened  his  position  in  Upper 
Egypt  by  marrying  Shep'tn-wepet,  niece  of  Shabako,  and 
daughter  of  Princess  Amenertais. 

Nekho  (Nekaw),  While  the  Assyrians  were  engrossed  in  a 
deadly  contest  with  the  Babylonians"  and  Modes  ,  Nekho 
invaded  Syria,  defeating  and  slaying  Josiah,  King  of 
Judah,  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  Egyptians  were, 
however,  defeated  at  Karkemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King 
of  Babylon,  and  thus  lost  their  possessions  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  —  Nekho  began  to  construct  a  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  stopped  by  an  oracle  (p.  166). 

Fsammetikh  n.  warred  against  Ethiopia. 

Apriet  or  Uaphrit  (^Weh-eb-re ;   the  Hophrah  of  the  Bible) 
made  another  attempt  to  recover  Syria,  but  waa  \iTV^.\>\fc  Vi 
prevent  the  capture  of  JeruaaYem  \>^ '^ft\i\i^Xv!^^'«^fe'«''«^'^'^^^ 
686,  A  military  rebellion  \Til.\\)7aL  eLfet\vviw«A  K.^Yvft» 
his  general  Amasis  was  pioc\a\med  \m|^« 


^^^^ 
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689-526. 


625. 


525-521. 
62L-486. 


487. 


4S6-465. 

465-425. 

463. 


424-104. 
404-362. 
362  338. 


404. 


Amasis  (Ahmose)  secured  his  supremacy  by  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Psammetikh  II.  A  campaign  undertaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt  led  to  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  Egyptian  claims  upon  Syria.  Amasis  as- 
signed the  city  of  Naucratis  (p.  21)  to  Greek  colonists, 
who  speedily  made  it  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  the  empire.  A  friendly  alliance  was  made  with  Poly- 
krates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  During  this  reign  Gyrus  founded 
his  great  Persian  empire  (550),  including  the  whole  of 
W.  Asia. 

PsammetiklL  m.  was  defeated  at  Pelusium  by  the  Persian 
king  Gambyses,  and  Egypt  became  a  Persian  province. 

XXVII.  DYNASTY.    PERSIAN  DOMINATION. 

The  Persian  monarehs  appeared  as  saccessora  to  the  native 
rulers  and  by  their  moderation  found  favonr  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.    The  old  religion  was  unmolested. 

CambyseB  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  oasis 
of  Animou  (Siwa)  and  a  campaign  against  Ethiopia. 

Darius  I.  endeavoured  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
in  every  possible  way.  The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea  was  completed  (p.  Ixxxv).  A  strong  garrison  was 
sent  to  the  oasis  of  Khargeh  and  a  temple  was  built  there 
to  Ammon.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Egyptians, 
headed  by  Khabashj  revolted  and  expelled  the  Persians. 
The  insurrection,  however,  was  quelled  by  — 

Xerzet  I.,  who  appointed  his  brother  Achsemenes  satrap. 

Artaxerzes  I.  Duringgthis  reign  the  Egyptians  again  revolt- 
ed. JnaroSj  prince  of  Marea,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  de- 
feated Achajmenes,  the  Persian  satrap,  but  the  allied 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  in  turn  defeated  by  the  Per- 
sian general  Megabyzos  near  Propositis,  an  island  in  the 
Nile,  and  Inaros  was  crucified.  Amyrtaeos,  a  partizan  of 
Inaros,  then  .sought  an  asylum  in  the  marshy  district  of 
the  Delta,  where  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  inde- 
pendence. 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt. 

DariuB  II.  The  Persian  power  gradually  declined.  Under  — 

Artaxerxes  II.  and  his  successor  — 

Artaxerxes  HI.  the  P^gyptians  once  more  revolted  and  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  their  independence  for  a  brief  period 
under  native  rulers,  whom  Manetho  assigns  to  the  28th- 
30th  Dynasties. 

XXVIII.  DYNASTY. 

AmsrrtsBOt  of  Sais  maintained  his  authority  for  a  short  time 
only.    In  Lower  Egypt  several  dynasties  contended  for 
sovereignty. 
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XXIX.  DYNASTY  (400-382  B.C.). 

This  dynasty  came  from  Mendes  and  relied  for  support 
chiefly  upon  Ghreek  mercenaries. 
Nepherites  (NefaretJ, 
Akhorig  (Hakor), 
Fsammuthis  (P$hemut). 

XXX.  DYNASTY  (382-343  B.C.). 

Nektanebes  (Nekht-Har-ehhet),  of  Sehennytos,  built  a  temple 
of  Isis  at  Behbtt  (p.  158). 

Takhos  (Tehor)  was  dethroned,  and  died  at  the  Persian  court. 

NektaneboB  (Nekhte^nebof)  was  a  powerful  monarch,  in 
whose  reign  large  temples  (e.g,  at  Phil®,  p.  338)  were 
oncemore-bullt.  He  also  built  a  pylon  atKarnak.  Egypt, 
however,  was  reconquered  by  the  Persians ;  the  king  fled 
to  Ethiopia  and  the  temples  were  plundered. 

Alexander  the  Oreat  took  possession  of  Egypt. 

6.   The  QraecO'Roman  Period  (332  B.C.-640  A.D.). 
1.  Alexander  the  Oreat  and  the  Ptolemaic  Period. 

^Under  the  Ptolemies  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kile  became 
once  more  for  three  centuries  the  seat  of  a  brilliant  kingdom, 
at  first  under  gifted  rulers  of  the  most  prosperous,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  state  in  the  world,  but  afterwards  condemned  to 
shameful  impotence  under  their  vicious  and  degenerate  posterity, 
torn  by  fratricidal  wars,  and  existing  only  by  the  favour  of 
Bome,  until  it  was  involved  in  the  domestic  struggles  of  Rome 
and  finally  perished'.  The  customs  and  religious  viewt  of  the 
Egyptians  were  respected  by  the  Ptolemies,  who  represented 
themselves  to  the  native  population  as  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs.    Large  temples  were  built  during  this  period. 

Alexander  the  Oreat  tolerated  the  native  religion  and  visited 
the  oasis  of  Ammon  in  331,  where  he  was  hailed  by  the 
priests  as  a  son  of  Ammon.  He  founded  Alexandria 
(p.  7),  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  Greek  culture 
and  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  After  his  death 
in  323  the  Macedonian  empire  fell  to  pieces.  Egypt 
became  the  satrapy  of  — 

Ptolemy  I.  8oter  I.,  son  of  Lagus,  who  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment at  first  for  Philippus  Arrhldaeus  and  Alexander  II., 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  for  the  latter  alone. 
Alexander  II.  died  in  311,  and  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title 
of  king  in  305.  The  Museum  at  Alexandria  (p.  9)  and 
Ptolemau  Hermiu  (p.  217),  in  Upper  Egypt,  were  founded 
in  this  reign. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphns  married  first  Arsinoe  /.,  dau^lLt.<^x 
of  Lysimaohus,  then  his  sister  AT^ln-ie.  11.  K]«\»ft^W.  ^v*. 
named  patron-goddess  of  t\ie  Yii^^m,  ^WOa.  ^v^a  ^^^^^'^^^ 
the  'Arsinoite  nome'  in  liei  \iOi\o\xT.   ^:i\\^ct^^^^^^^"^^ 
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and  his  successors  great  elephant-hunts  took  place  on  the 
Somali  coast.  The  elephants  y^eie  brought  to  Egypt  and 
trained  for  military  purposes. 

Ptolemy  m.  Energetes  married  Berenice  of  Gyrene.  He 
temporarily  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides  in 
Asia  Minor.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  reform  the  calendar  by  intercalating  a 
day  in  every  fourth  year.  The  power  of  Egypt  abroad  was 
now  at  its  zenith. 

Ftolemy  IV.  Fhilopator.  Under  the  misgoTemment  of  this 
king  and  his  successors  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  began 
to  totter.  Ptolemy  lY.  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  of 
Syria,  who  had  threatened  the  Egyptian  frontier,  at  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  but  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with 
liim.  The  king  married  his  sister  Arsinoe  111,  For  nine- 
teen years  a  series  of  native  Pharaohs  ruled  at  Thebes. 

Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanet  (p.  cly)  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Ave  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  Agathocles 
and  (Knanthe,  the  mother  of  the  latter.  In  consequence 
of  a  revolt  at  Alexandria  his  guardians  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  office  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Senate,  Advan- 
tage of  these  dissensions  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
of  Syria  and  Philip  Y.  of  Macedonia  to  invade  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Egypt.  The  Roman  Senate  ceded  Ooelesyria 
and  Palestine  to  Antiochus,  while  Egypt  continued  to  be 
independent.  Ptolemy  married  Cleopatra  7.,  daughter  of 
Antiochus.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  country  fell  into  de- 
plorable confusion;  rebellion  succeeded  rebellion,  and 
anarchy  prevailed  everywhere. 

Ptolemy  Y.  was  poisoned. 

Ptolemy  YI.  Philometoiy  his  son,  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mothier  Cleopatra.  Onias  was  per- 
mitted by  the  king  to  build  a  Jewish  temple  at  Tell  el- 
Yehiidiyeh  (p.  156). 

Battle  of  Pelusium.  Philometor  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Memphis  captured,  by  Antiochus  lY.  of  Syria.  The  king's 
brother  — 

Ptolemy  IX.  (Physkon),  who  at  first  also  bore  the  surname 
Philometor,  was  summoned  to  the  throne  by  the  Alexan- 
drians. 

Ptolemy  VI  and  )  ro'«»ed  jointly,  having  become  reconciled, 
'      '         *  and  with  them  also  their  sister  Cleopatra^ 

wife  of  Philometor. 


Ptolemy  IX. 


163.    The  brothers  again  quarrelled.  Philometor  fled  to  Rome,  was 
163 1)6.        reinstated  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  thenceforth  reigned 
alone,  while  the  younger  brother  became  King  of  Gyrene. 
U0, 1 AftoT  tbo  death  of  Philometor  ^eN>J«ba  a\ia^fefc^<i^\i^  >dN%^q\^^ 
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Ptolemy  VII.  Enpator,  who,  after  a  very  short  reign,  gave 
place  to  — 

Ptolemy  TK.,,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Suergetes  (II.). 
He  married  his  brother's  widow  and  afterwards  also  his 
nieoe  Cleopatra. 

Expelled  by  a  revolution,  Ptolemy  IX.  sought  refuge  in  Cyp- 
rus, while  Cleopatra  reigned  in  Egypt  as  Philometor  So- 
teira.  Memphites,  a  son  of  Euergetes,  became,  under  the 
name  Ptolemy  VUI.  NeosPhilopator,  a  rival  to  his  father, 
who  succeeded  in  murdering  him. 

Euergetes  U.  regained  possession  of  the  throne.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  shared  by  his  widow  — 

Cleopatra  Coeee  and  her  son  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  n.  (Lathyrus), 

Soter  II.  was  banished,  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  XI.  Alex- 
ander I.  became  co-regent  in  his  stead. 

Alexander,  expelled  by  a  rebellion,  perished  in  a  naval 
battle.    Soter  II.  was  recalled. 

Thebes  rebelled  and  was  destroyed. 

After  the  death  of  Soter  II.  Ptolemy  XII.  Alexander  II. 
married  Cleopatra  Berenice,  with  whom  he  reigned  jointly. 

He  assassinated  his  wife  and  was  himself  slain. 

Ptolemy  XHL  NeosBionysos  (popularly  called  ilu^e^^,  i.e. 
*the  flute-player')  next  ascended  the  throne  and  was  form- 
ally recognized  by  Rome.  The  temple  at  Edfu  (p.  315) 
was  completed.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  children  — 

Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  XIV. ,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  Pompey  was  appointed  guardian. 

Ptolemy  XIV.  banished  Cleopatra.  Pompey,  having  been 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
but  on  landing  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Ptolemy, 
his  ward. 

CsBsar  landed  at  Alexandria  (p.  8) ,  took  the  part  of  the 
banished  Cleopatra,  and  defeated  the  rebellious  Ptolemy, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  —  Cesar,  having  mean- 
while become  dictator  of  Rome,  appointed  — 

Ptolemy  XV.,  the  brother  of  Cleopatra,  a  boy  of  eleven,  co- 
regent. 

Ptolemy  XY.  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra, 
and  — 

Ptolemy  XVI.  CsBsar  (also  called  CsBsarion),  her  son  by  Csb- 
sar,  appointed  co  regent. 

Caesar  was  murdered. 

Antonyt  having  summoned  Cleopatra  to  Tarsus  to  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  her  general  AUienus,  who  oo^Uw^  \.^V«t. 
wishes  had  aided  the  army  of  Biulxift  «i.\\^C>%»%vvsA  ^\.^\!^Xv^g^'^^ 
was  captivated  by  her  beautv  aiv^  t«\«k\\\..     K.Vi.«t.  Vv*x^n% 
spent  years  of  debaucbeiy  ^i\Ai  t\ift  Yitpj'V^^^'*^  ^w&««v. 
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was  at  length  declared  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  be  an  en- 
emy of  his  country.  Octavianus  marched  against  him,  de- 
feated him  at  Actium,  and  captured  Alexandria.  Antony 
committed  suicide,  and  Cleopatra  also  is  said  to  have 
caused  her  own  death  by  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
Egypt  now  became  a  Roman  province  subject  only  to  the 
emperor  and  was  goyerned  by  viceroys  or  prefects  nom- 
inated by  the  emperor. 


2.  The  Boman  Period. 

The  Roman  emperors  followed  the  example  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  representing  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  people  as  successors 
of  the  old  Pharaohs  and  in  maintaining  the  appearance  of  a 
national  Egyptian  state.  —  Christianity  was  early  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  it  spread  rapidly. 
30-29.  Cornelius  OaUuSy  the  first  prefect,  repressed  an  insurrection 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  fought  against  the  Ethiopians.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  he 
committed  suicide.  —  The  reformed  calendar  was  finally 
introduced  by  Augustus. 

Caesar  OctavianuSy  under  the  title  of  An^stiu,  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  vast  Roman  empire  (p.  8). 

The  Ethiopians,  under  their  queen  Candacej  invaded  Egypt. 

Sirabo  travelled  in  li)gypt. 

Tiberius  erected  the  Sebasteum  at  Alexandria. 

Oermanicus  visited  Egypt. 

Caligula.    In  Alexandria  civic  disturbances  took  place  be- 
tween the  Hellenes  and  the  Jews. 

Clandins.    The  building  of  the  Pronaos  at  Esneh  (p.  309) 
was  begun. 

Nero.  Egypt  acquired  a  new  source  of  wealth  as  a  com- 
mercial station  between  India,  Arabia,  and  Rome. 

AnnianuSy  first  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Oaiba.    Otho.    ViteUius. 

Vespasian  (p.  9)  was  first  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan- 
dria. From  this  city  Titus  started  on  his  expedition  agaitist 
Palestine,  which  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  70.  The  temple  of  Onias  (p.  Ixxxviii) 
was  closed. 
81-96.   Bomitian  encouraged  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  at 

Rome. 
98-117.   Trajan  (pp.  10,  166).  The  canal  connecting  the  Nile  with 

the  Red  Sea  was  re-oponcd  (Amnis  Trajanus). 
117-138.   Hadrian  (p.  10)   visited  Egypt  (twice  according  to  some 
accounts).    Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  was 
commemorated  by  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Anti- 
.     noupoUs  (p.  201). 
JS^JSJ.  /AntcaintuFiuB. 
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161-180.   Marouf  AureliiiB. 

172.  Rebellion  of  the  Bueolians^  or  cow-herds  of  Semitic  origin 
who  had  long  been  settled  among  the  marshes  to  the  E.  of 
Alexandria,  quelled  by  Avidius  Cassius. 

175.  Ayidins  Gassins  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Egyptian 

legions,  but  was  assassinated  in  Syria. 

176.  Marcus  Aurellus  yisited  Alexandria  (p.  10). 
ca.  179.    DemetriuSy  first  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

180-192.    Commodus. 

195-211.   SeptimiuB  Severns  (p.  10). 

204.  Edict  prohibiting  Roman  subjects  from  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. The  Delta  at  this  period  was  thickly  studded 
with  Christian  communities.  Schools  of  Catechists  flourish- 
ed at  Alexandria  (Pantsnus,  Clement,  Origen). 

211-217.    Caraoalla  (p.  10)  visited  Egypt.    Massacre  at  Alexandria. 
212.    The  Constitutio  Antonina  admitted  provincials  to  the  Roman 
citizenship. 
Caracalla  was  assassinated  by  the  prefect  of  his  guards  — 

217-218.  MaorinaSi  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Egyptians. 
After  his  death  a  series  of  contests  for  the  possession  of 
the  throne  took  place  at  Alexandria. 

249-251.    DeciUB  (p.  10).  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Decius. 

Beginning  of  the  anchorite  and  monastic  system  (comp. 

p.  135).  The  latest  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  (in  the  temple 

at  Esneh)  date  from  this  reign. 
253-260.    Valerianus.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  (p.  10). 

260-268.  Gkdlienns  accorded  religious  toleration  to  the  Christians. 
Plague  in  Egypt. 

260.  Rebellion  of  Macrianus ,  who  was  recognised  as  emperor  by 
the  Egyptians.  He  marched  into  Illyria  against  Domi- 
tian,  the  general  of  Gallienus. 

265.  jEmilianus  (Alexander)  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army 
at  Alexandria  and  recognised  by  the  people,  but  was  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  legions. 

268.    Lower  Egypt  occupied  by  an  army  of  Queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra,  and  part  of  Upper  Egypt  by  the  Blemmyes. 
268-270.    Claudius  II. 

270-275.   Anrelian. 

270.    Probus  reconquered  Egypt  for  the  empire. 

276-282.    Probus  obtained  the  purple  at  Alexandria. 
278.    His  successful  campaign  against  the  Blemmyes. 

284-305.    Diocletian. 

292.    Rebellion  in  Upper  Egypt. 
29^.  j  Insurrection  of  the  Alexandiiau* 
290.  /Diocletian  took  Alexandria. 
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304.    Persecution  of  the  Christians. 
305-313.    Maximianus,   Beginning  of  the  Arian  controTersies. 

324-337.  Constantine  the  Oreat,  first  Christian  emperor.  The  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  reorganized;  the  oountry  was  made 
into  a  diocese  and  subdivided  into  six  provinces,  viz, 
Egypt,  Augustamnica,  Heptanomis  (afterwards  called  Ar- 
cadia), Thebais,  Upper  Egypt,  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Council  of  Nic%.  The  doctrine  of  the  presbyter  Ariw  of  Alex- 
andria that  Christ  wag  begotten  by  Ghod  before  all  time,  and 
was  godlike,  but  not  very  God,  was  condemned;  while  the 
teaching  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect  that 
Father  and  Son  are  homotuioi,  or  of  the  same  nature,  was  sanc- 
tioned, chiefly  owing  to  the  powerful  eloquence  of  his  deacon 
Athanasius,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Council. 
328.  Constantine  founded  Constantinople  as  a  new  metropolis  of 
Greek  art  and  science. 

337-361.  Constantins  favoured  Arianism.  Athanasius  was  deposed, 
and  (itorgius,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  op- 
posed the  followers  of  Athanasius  with  the  sword. 

361-363.    Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate   from  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity  (p.  10). 
373.    Athanasius  died,  after  having  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  ftock. 

379-395.   Theodosins  I.  the  Chreat.  He  formally  declared  Christianity 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Persecution  of  the  Arians 
and  heathens. 
395.    Partition  of  the  Roman  empire,  Areadius  being  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  Honorius  of  the  West. 
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8.  The  Byzantines. 

Arcadins.  Theophilus^  the  bigoted  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(p.  10),  carried  fire  and  sword  against  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  that  Ood  must  be  considered  to  have  a 
human  form. 

Theodosins  n. 

Theophilus  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyril  (p.  10). 

Death  of  Hypatia,  the  female  pagan  philosopher. 

The  view  of  the  Patriarch  Cyril,  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
(as  lo^BeoTOxoc)  possess  a  double  nature,  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  Third  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, held  at  Ephcsus. 

Death  of  Cyril. 

Marcianns. 

At  the  Fourth  Gilcumenical  Council,  that,  of  Chalcedon,  the 
doctrine  of  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  of  Constantinople,  to 
the  effect  that  Christ  possessed  a  double  nature  before  his  incar- 
nation, but  that  this  human  nature  was  afterwards  absorbed  by 
his  divine,  was  condemned,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Great.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  t\v«A  CYvrVat  ^cv&- 
aesBoa  two  natures,  crjoyx'^'f***^  ^^^  a"cp4wcu»^,  "NiuX  *X  Wxe  %>«sxi^ 
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time  aSiaipJTtoc  and  aYtttpCvrwct  i-*-  unmixed  and  unchangeable, 
but  also  indistinguishable  and  inseparable,  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church.  The  Egyptians,  to  this  day,  adhere  to 
the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Eutyches. 

Zeno. 
AnaBtasiat. 

Famine  in  Egypt. 

Insuirection  of  the  Alexandrians  on  the  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  patriarch. 

Jnstinian  (p.  11).   New  administration. 

The  emperor  appointed  a  new  orthodox  patriarch.  The  Mono- 
physites,  who  far  outnumbered  the  orthodox  party,  separated 
from  the  dominant  church  and  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own. 
They  were  afterwards  called  Copts  (p.  xxxix). 

HeraoliiiB. 

The  Persians  under  Chosroes  Invaded  Egypt  (p.  11).   Alex- 
andria was  taken.    Chosroes  ruled  with  moderation. 
The  Hegira,  the  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  calendar. 
The  Persians  expelled  by  Heraclius. 

n.  The  Middle  Ages. 

ICohammedan  Period. 

'Amr  Ibn  el-' As  (pp.  11,  32,  73),  general  of  Khalif  'Omar, 

conquered  Egypt  and  founded  FostdU 
'Omar  assassinated. 
'Othmftn.  A  number  of  Arabian  tribes  settled  in  the  valley 

of  the  Nile,  and  many  Copts  embraced  El-Islam.    Fos^a^ 

became  the  capital  of  the  new  government. 

'Omayyades.  B58-760. 

Merwfcn  n.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  was 
put  to  death  there.  The  'Omayyades  were  then  exterm- 
inated, with  the  exception  of  'Abd  er-RahmIn,  who  fled 
to  Spain,  and  founded  an  independent  khalif  ate  at  Cor- 
dova. 

'Abbasides.    750-868. 

M&mtln,  the  son  of  Hariin  ar-Rashid,  visited  Egypt  and 
promoted  scientific  pursuits  of  all  kinds. 

Tolnnides.  868-905. 

• 

Ahmed  ibn  Tallin,  governor  of  Egypt,  declared  himself  an 
independent  sultan,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Egypt  beyond  Syria  and  as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  Numerous 
buildings  were  erected  during  his  reign  (pp.  32,53  .^^t^^o^. 

Khnm&rtyelL  (p.  32),  son  of  Tul^iv. 

The  Tulunides  were  exterminaled  \>^  t\v^  *  KVo^^V^^  Vt^sCCv^ 
Afuktafi, 
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925.  The  Shilte  Fdtimites^  who  had  gained  possession  of  the 
supreme  power  at  Tunis,  commanded  by  'Ohedallah|  at- 
tacked Egypt,  but  were  defeated. 

Mohammed  el-Jkhshtd,  a  Turk  and  governor  of  Egypt,  took 
possession  of  the  throne. 

KdfUrj  a  black  slave,  usurped  the  throne,  and  recognised 
the  suzerainty  of  the  'Abbasides. 

Qohar  conquered  Fos(a(  for  his  master,  the  Fa^imite  Xu'izz, 
great-grandson  of  'Obedallah.  Mu'izz  assumed  the  title  of 
khalif  and  founded  the  city  of  Masr  el-Kdhira  (Cairo) 
near  Fosfaf  (p.  32). 

.     Ffctimites.  969-1171. 

The  earlier  of  these  governed  the  country  admirably.  The 
population  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  of  India,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  flowed  to  Egypt. 

£l-'Aziz,  son  of  Mu'izz,  distinguished  himself  by  his  tolerance 
and  his  love  of  science  (p.  43). 

Hftkim  (p.  61),  El-Hdkim  ibn  'Aztzy  his  son,  was  a  fanatic. 
Subsequently,  at  the  instigatioa  of  Ed-Darazi,  a  cunning 
Persian  sectary,  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
'Ali,  and  exacted  the  veneration  due  to  a  god.  Ed-Darazi 
became  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Druses  (see  Bac" 
deker's  PaUatine  and  Syria).  Hakim  disappeared,  having 
probably  been  assassinated  while  taking  one  of  his  nightly 
walks  on  the  Moka^tam  hills.  The  Druses  believe  that  he 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  world  in  consequence  of  its 
sinfulness  and  that  he  will  one  day  re-appear  as  a  divine 
prophet. 

l^&hir,  Hakim's  son,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Abil  Tamim  el-XnBtansir,  a  weak  and  incapable  prince.  The 
country  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence.  Bedr  tl-Jtmdli^ 
governor  of  Damascus,  was  summoned  to  Egypt  as  chief 
vizier. 

Mustalii  son  of  Mustansir,  conquered  — 

Jerusalem  and  the  towns  on  the  Syrian  coast ,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  conquests  by  the  army  of  the  First  Crusade. 

King  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem  attacked  Egypt  unsuccessfully. 

'Adid,  the  last  Fa^imite. 

Contests  for  the  office  of  vizier  took  place  during  this  reign 
between  Shawer  and  Dargham.  The  former,  being  exiled, 
obtained  an  asylum  with  NUreddin^  the  ruler  of  Aleppo, 
who  assisted  him  to  regain  his  office  with  Kurd  mercen- 
ary troops,  commanded  by  the  brave  generals  Shirkuh  and 
Saldheddtn  ( 8aladin)   Shawer,  (\\iaTteUvA\% mtV\  tVve  Kutda^ 
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invoked  the  aid  ot  Amalarieh  /.,  King  of  Jerusalem  (1162- 
73),  who  came  to  Egypt  and  expelled  the  Kurds.  A  second 
army  of  Kurds,  which  was  about  to  invade  Egypt,  was 
driven  back  in  the  same  way,  whereupon  Amalarich  him- 
self endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt.  Shawer 
next  invoked  the  aid  of  his  enemy  N(!lreddin,  whose  Kur- 
dish troops  expelled  Amalarich.  Egypt  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kurds  Shirkuh  and  SaUheddin.  Shawer  was 
executed.  Shirkuh  became  chief  vizier,  and  on  his  death  — 
9alftheddln  (^Saldheddtn  YCsufibnEyyUb^  p.  32),  the  Saladin 
of  European  historians,  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  incap- 
able khalif.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  SaUheddin  became 
sole  niler  of  Egypt,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  — 

Eyyubides.  1171-1250. 

^aUheddin  built  the  citadel  (p.  51)  and  old  aqueduct  of 
Cairo  (p.  53).  Being  a  Sunnite,  he  abolished  the  Shfite 
doctrines   and  forms  of  worship.    Syria  was  conquered. 

Melik  el-'Adil,  his  brother  and  successor,  preserved  Intact 
the  dominions  bequeathed  to  him;  but  the  empire  was 
dismembered  at  his  death,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of 
his  son  — 

Xelik  el-K&mU  (pp.  158,  160). 

Damietta  (Dumyl^)  ^^^  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  but  was  surrendered  again  in  1221  (p.  160). 

Kamil  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  who 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Palestine,  by  which 
Jerusalem  and  the  coast- towns  were  surrendered  to  the 
emperor  for  10  years. 

While  the  sons  of  the  last  sultan  were  fighting  with  each 
other  for  the  throne  of  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  — 

Xelik  es-^&leh  usurped  the  throne  and  founded  the  — 

Xamelnke  Dynasty,  f  1240-1517. 

The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Tiberias,  and 
Ascalon. 


t  The  Hamklukss  were  slares  (as  the  word  mamMk  imports),   par- 
chased  by  the  sultans  and  trained  as  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
their  budy-guard  and  the  nucleus  of  their  army.    They  placed  Melik  es- 
8&leh  on  the  throne,  hoping  to  govern  him  without  difficulty.    But  when 
the  new  sultan  found  his  authority  sufficiently  well  established,  he  dis- 
missed  them   from  his   service,    and   formed  a  new  body-guard  qC  ^.V^^ 
Ba^kitk  Mamblukbs  (who  were  so  called  from  the  falCX^\lL«X\^sl«^t  Xi^Tx^OiA 
were  situated  in  the  island  of  RO^a  in  t\ie"S\U  ot  Bahv^.  ^^t^.  ^wv^^ ^^  * 
ever,  the  new  guBrda  succeeded  in  gaining  powfe^ft\otv\i^  ^\\uo«N.  V>^*  ^wvi 
of  the  supreme  power. 
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Louis  JX.,  the  Saint^  of  France  undertook  the  Sixth  Crusade, 
marched  against  Egypt,  took  Damietta,  hat  was  captared 
along  with  his  army  at  Mansdra,  and  was  only  released 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  (p.  158). 

Bahbitb  Mamblukb  Sultans.  The  first  of  these  monarchs 
was  MuHzz  Eibek, 

BlbarSi  one  of  the  ablest  of  this  dynasty,  annihilated  the  last 
remnants  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of 
four  campaigns.  He  brought  to  Cairo  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  'Abbaside  khaltfs,  who  had  been  OTerthiowu  by 
the  Mongols  and  expelled  from  Bagdad,  and  permitted  him 
and  his  successors  nominally  to  occupy  the  throne. 

Kal&tixii  el-MansUr  KcUdUn  (p.  69),  succeeded  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  youthful  son  of  Bibars,  successfully  opposed  the 
Mongols,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph and  other  European  princes. 

El-Ashraf  Ehalll  captures  'Akka  (Acre),  the  last  place  in 
the  Holy  Land  held  by  the  Christians. 

N&sir,  Mohammed  en-Ndsir  ibn  KaldUn  (p.  33),  succeeded 
his  brother  Khalil  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  but  owing  to 
internal  dissensions  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Syrian  emirs,  however,  he  regained 
his  throne.  Distrust,  vindictiveness,  and  cupidity  soou 
showed  themselves  to  be  prominent  characteristics  of  Nli^ir, 
who  treated  his  emirs  with  the  utmost  capriciousness, 
loading  them  with  rich  gifts  or  ordering  them  to  execu- 
tion as  the  humour  seized  him.  The  emir  Jsma^il  Abulfldd, 
known  also  as  a  historian,  succeeded,  however,  in  retain- 
ing his  master's  favour  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Towards 
the  mass  of  the  population  Nslsir  was  liberal  and  conde- 
scending, and  towards  the  clergy  indulgent.  In  order  to 
provide  the  enormous  sums  required  for  the  expenses  of 
his  court  and  his  love  of  building,  he  appointed  Christian 
officials  in  the  custom-house  and  finance  departments. 

Hasan,  Melik  en-Nddr  Abu' l-Mc^dll  Hasan  ibnKald(ln(j^.A9), 
the  sixth  soii  of  Na^ir,  was  still  a  minor  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  The  lawless  independence  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  emirs  was  aggravated  by  a  plague  in  1348-49  which 
exterminated  whole  families,  whose  property  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  government.  After  having  been  de- 
throned in  1351,  Hasan  regained  his  sceptre  three  years 
later,  but  in  1361  he  was  assassinated 

CiBOASsiAN  Mamblukb  Sultans  (Borgites),  The  founder  of 
this  dynasty  was  — 

BarkAk  (pp.  33,  GO,  65),  a  Circassian  slave,  who  succeeded 
in  raising  himself  to  the  throne  by  setting  aside  Haggle  a 
boy  of  six  years ,  and  great-gt&t\A.%oii  ol  l&fi\vwsi\iifc\  vcw- 
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N^sir.  The  emirs,  exasperated  by  his  treachery  and  iu- 
trigaes,  dethroned  him  in  1389 ;  but  in  1390  he  triumph- 
antly re-entered  Cairo.  He  fought  successfully  against  the 
Mongolians  under  Timur  and  the  Osmans  under  Bajazid. 
Farag  (pp.  33,  65),  his  son,  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  before  the  Os- 
mans, and  a  little  later  the  Mongols,   again  began  to 


threaten  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Farag  proceeded  victori- 
ously as  far  as  Damascus ;  but  owing  to  dissensions  among 
his  emirs  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cairo.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Mongols  under  Timur  at  the 
battle  of  Angora,  Farag  was  compelled  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciations  with  Timur.  The  latter  yeara  of  Farag' s  reign 
were  constantly  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of  his  emirs, 
particularly  El-MahmUdi  Muaiyad.  He  was  at  length  com- 
pelled by  the  insurgents  to  capitulate  at  Damascus,  and 
was  executed  (May,  1412'). 
14121421.  El-Mahmtdi  Mnaiyad  (p.  47)  succeeded  Farag.  His  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  victorious  campaigns  against  his 
unruly  Syrian  vassals,  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  military  talents  of  his  son  Ibrdhtm. 

He  exacted  heavy  contributions  from  Christians  and  Jews^ 
and  he  re-enacted  and  rigorously  enforced  the  sumptuary  laws 
of  'Omar,  Mutawakkil,  Hakim,  and  Mohammed  en-Nasir.  Not 
only  were  the  colours  to  be  worn  by  the  Christians  and  Jews 
prescribed  (the  costume  of  the  former  being  dark -blue,  with 
black  turbans,  and  a  wooden  cross  weighing  5lbs.  hung  round 
their  necks;  that  of  the  latter,  yellow,  with  black  turbans, 
and  a  black  ball  hung  from  their  necks);  but  the  fashion  of 
their  dress  and  length  of  their  turbans,  and  even  the  costume 
of  their  women,  were  so  regulated  as  entirely  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 

1422-1438.  Bursbey  (^Berisbaif  p.  66),  who  had  for  a  time  been  the 
vicegerent  of  an  infant  sultan,  ascended  the  throne  on  April 
Ist,  1422.  He  waged  successful  campaigns  against  Cyprus 
and  the  Mongols. 

1468-1496.  K&it  Bey  (pp.  55,  66)  was  one  of  the  last  independent 
Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt.  Both  as  a  general  and  a  diplo- 
matist he  successfully  maintained  his  position  against 
the  Turks  (Sultans  Mohammed  and  Bajazid),  and  even 
inflicted  serious  losses  on  them  ;  but  the  refractory  Mame- 
lukes obstructed  his  undertakings  and  in  1496  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Mohammed,  a  boy  of 
fourteen. 

1501-1516.   la-Ohtiri,  Kanmweh  el-OhM  (p.  47),  once  a  slave  of  Kalt 
Bey,  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  ascend^ 
the  throne,  but  he  still  possessed  ftut^^\^T^\.N\^wfl:  \R>Xfe«^ 
the  unruly  emirs  iiT  check.    AAie«L^^  ^enow^^  VwVvxfc^"*^^ 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  tout©  toVv^V«i.\i^  W^^^wx.w«5^^'^'» 
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the  trade  of  Egy^t  was  terribly  depressed  by  Mgh  taxes 
and  by  the  accompanying  debasement  of  the  coinage.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Venetians  Kansuweh  el-Ghiiri 
equipped  a  fleet  for  seryioe  against  the  Portagnese  in  In- 
dia, and  with  it  in  1508  he  gained  a  naval  yietory  OTer 
Lorenzo ,  son  of  the  yiceroy  Francisco  d' Almeida,  near 
Shawl  in  Belachistan  ^  but  the  following  year  his  fleet  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Arabia.  El-Ghiiri  fell,  while  fight- 
ing against  the  army  of  the  Osman  sultan  Seltm  I.  on  the 
plain  of  Dabik  (to  the  N.  of  Aleppo). 
Tdmdn  Bey  (p.  48)  was  dethroned  by  the  Oflman  Bvltaii 
Beliml.  of  Constantinople  (pp.  33, 106).  Cairo  was  taken 
by  storm.  Egypt  thenceforth  became  a  Turkish  Pashalie, 
Seltm  compelled  Mutawakkil,  the  last  scion  of  the  family 
of  the  'Abbaside  khaltfs,  who  had  resided  at  Cairo  in  ob- 
scurity since  the  time  of  Btbars ,  to  convey  to  him  his 
nominal  supremacy,  and  thus  claimed  a  legal  title  to  the 
office  of  Khaltfy  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of 
all  the  professors  of  £l-IsUm.  t 

in.  Modern  Histobt. 

Turkish  Domination  after  1517. 

The  authority  of  the  Osman  sultans  soon  declined,  and  with 
it  that  of  their  governors.  The  Egyptian  pashas  were  now 
obliged,  before  passing  any  new  measure,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  24  Mameluke  Beys  (or  princes)  who  gover- 
ned the  different  provinces.  These  beys  collected  the 
taxes,  commanded  the  militia,  and  merely  paid  tribute  to 
the  pasha. 

*Ali  Bey ,  originally  a  slave,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  sultan  of  Egypt.  He  conquered  Syria, 
but  died  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Egypt,  where  his 
son-in-law  Abu  Dabad  had  seized  the  throne.  After  Da- 
bad's  death  the  beys  — 

Murdd  and  Ibrdhtm  shared  the  supremacy,  and  rendered 
themselves  almost  independent  of  Turkey. 

The  French  Occupation. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (pp.  19,  33,  165)  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, hoping  to  destroy  the  British  trade  in  the  Mediter- 


t  The  Turkish  Khalifs,  however,  have  never  been  recognised  by  the 
8hi4tcs,  as  not  being  descended  from  'Ali.  Most  of  the  Snnnitea  also, 
especially  among  the  learned  Arabs,  regard  them  merely  as  temporal  mon- 
archs.  Relying  on  an  ancient  tradition,  they  maintain  that  none  but  de- 
scendants of  the  Korcishites ,  the  family  to  which  Mohammed  belonged, 
can  attain  the  ofB'ce  of  Im&m,  or  spiritual  superior.  They  accordingly  re> 
jr^rd  the  great  SberSf  of  Mecca  as  their  true  Imim. 
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ranean,  and,  by  occupying  Egypt,  to  neutrallsb  the  power 

of  England  in  India. 
Storming  of  Alexandria. 
The  Mamelnke  Bey  Miir&d  defeated. 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids  (p.  76). 
Destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Abu|^ir  by  the  British 

fleet  commanded  by  Nelson  (p.  19). 
Insurrection  at  Cairo  quelled. 
Central  and  Upper  Egypt  conquered. 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Abukir. 
Napoleon   returned    from    Alexandria   to   France,    leaving 

General  Kl^er  in  Egypt. 
Kl^er  defeated  the  Turks  at  Matariyeh  (p.  106). 
KMber  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  (p.  34). 
The  French  were  compelled  by  a  British  army  to  capitulate 

in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  to  evacuate  Egypt. 

Mohammed  'All  and  his  SncceMors. 

• 

In  the  year  1803  the  French  consul  Matthieu  de  Lesseps  was 
commissioned  by  his  government  to  seek  for  some  suitable 
man  to*counteract  the  influence  of  the  British  and  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  and  he  accordingly  recommended 
for  the  purpose  Mohammed  'Ali,  who  was  born  at  Kavala 
in  Roumelia  in  1769,  and  who  was  at  that  period  colonel 
(bimbashi)  of  an  Albanian  corps  of  1000  men  in  Egypt. 

Molhammed  'All,  having  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  his 
enemies,  was  appointed  Pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1807  he  frus- 
trated an  attempt  of  the  British  to  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  on  1st  March,  1811,  caused  the  Mameluke  beys,  who 
prevented  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  be  treacherously 
assassinated,  together  with  their  followers  (480  in  num- 
ber). His  son,  TusUn  Pasha ,  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  Wahhabites  in  Arabia ,  and  deprived  them  of 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Mohammed  improved  the  agriculture 
of  Egypt  by  introducing  the  cotton-plant,  and  by  restoring 
the  canals  and  embankments,  appointed  Frenchmen  and 
other  Europeans  to  various  public  offices,  and  sent  young 
Egyptians  to  Paris  to  be  educated.  During  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  he  sent  24, 000  men  to  the  aid  of  the  sultan, 
as  a  reward  for  which  he  was  presented  with  the  island  of 
Candia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1831,  aiming  at  com- 
plete independence,  he  made  war  against  the  Porte.  His 
adopted  son  Ibrahim  invaded  Syria,  and  captured  'Akka 
(27th  May,  1832),  Damascus  (;8thJul^\  ^tA^^X^V^^^N. 
Dec),  destroyed  the  Tuikia^  ^e^eit  ^\.^bTii<5tJ^w5&?a3^^ 
and    threatened    Coi\8tant\wo^\«>  \\.ft^\l.    ^Na  N^55^^^«^^ 
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career,  however,  was  terminated  by  the  intervention  of 
Russia  and  France.  Syria  was  secured  to  Mol^ammed  by 
the  peace  of  Kutdhyeh^  but  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  At  the  instigation  of  the  British, 
Sulfan  Mahmiid  renewed  hostilities  with  Egypt,  but  he 
was  decisively  defeated  by  Ibrahim  at  Nisibi  on  24th  June, 
1839.  In  consequence  of  the  armed  intervention  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  however,  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to 
quit  Syria  entirely,  and  Mohammed  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Porte  a  second  time.  By  the  so-called  flrm^n  of  in- 
vestiture in  184:1  Sultdn  Abdu'l-Medjid  secured  the  hered- 
itary sovereignty  of  Egypt  to  the  family  of  Mohammed 
'Ali,  the  pasha  renouncing  his  provinces  of  Syria,  Candis, 
and  the  Hljaz,  and  binding  himself  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  60,000  purses  (about  306,000i.J  to  the  Porte  and 
to  reduce  his  army  to  18,000  men.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  Mohammed  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility.  He 
died  on  2nd  Aug.,  1849,  in  his  palace  at  Shubra. 

Ibr&hlm,  Mohammed  'All's  adopted  son,  had  already  taken 
the  reins  of  government,  in  consequence  of  Mohammed's 
incapacity,  in  Jan.,  1848,  but  he  died  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  before  his  adoptive  Tather. 

'Abb&B  I.,  a  son  of  Tusdi)  (p.  zcix),  had  all  the  dislike  of  a  true 
son  of  the  desert  for  European  innovations.  He,  however, 
maintained  the  strictest  discipline  among  his  officials,  and 
the  public  security  in  Egypt  was  never  greater  than  dur- 
ing his  reign.   His  death  is  attributed  to  assassination. 

Said,  his  successor,  was  Mohammed  'All's  fourth  son.  He 
equalised  the  incidence  of  taxation,  abolished  monopolies, 
improved  the  canals,  completed  the  railways  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria  and  to  Suez,  and,  above  all,  zealously  sup- 
ported the  scheme  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  for  con- 
structing a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  was 
opened  in  1869  under  his  successor.  During  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  obliged  to  send  an  auxiliary  army  and  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  the  aid  of  the  Porte.  He  died 
on  18th  Jan.,  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  — 

Ism&'il|  the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  born  on 
31st  Dec,  1830.  He  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  in  France  and  had  there  acquired  the  strong  pre- 
ference for  European  institutions  which  characterised  him 
throughout  his  reign.  Most  of  his  innovations,  however, 
such  as  the  foundation  of  manufactories  and  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  railways,  bridges,  and  telegraphs,  were 
planned  mainly  in  his  own  interest,  though  of  course  the 
ooantry  sh&red  in  the  advantage,  while  ft-^^iv  iiv  t\v^  ^a- 
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ta'bluhment  of  schools ,  the  reorganisation  of  the  system 
of  justice  (p.  xz),  and  the  like,  he  acted  rather  with  an 
eye  to  produce  an  impression  in  Europe  than  from  real 
concern  for  the  needs  of  his  suhjects.  As  time  went  on  he 
succeeded  in  appropriating  for  his  own  use  ahout  one- 

1866.  fifth  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt.  In  1866,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Porte  to  a  new  order  of  succession  based  on  the 

1867.  law  of  primogeniture,  and  in  1867  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Khedive,  or  viceroy,  having  previously  borne  the 

1873.  title  of  wdli,  or  governor  of  a  province  only.  In  1873  the 
Khedive  obtained  a  new  firman  confirming  and  extending 
his  privileges  (independence  of  administration  and  judi- 
ciaries ;  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  countries; 
right  of  coining  money ;  right  of  borrowing  money;  per- 
mission to  increase  his  army  and  navy).  The  annual  tribute 
payable  to  the  Porte  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  133, 635 
purses  (about  681,538^.).  The  warlike  successes  of  the 
Khedive  resulted  in  the  extension  of  his  dominions  to 
the  borders  of  Abyssinia  and,  on  the  S.,  to  the  2nd. par- 
allel of  N.  latitude.  ~  The  burden  of  the  public  debt  had 
now  increased  to  upwards  of  100  million  pounds,  one 
loan  after  another  having  been  negotiated.  The  Powers 
brought  such  a  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Khedive  that  be 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  private  and  family  estates  to 
the  state  and  to  accept  a  ministry  under  the  presidency 
of  Nubar  Pasha,  with  the  portfolio  of  public  works  entrust- 
ed to  M.  BligniSres  and  that  of  finance  to  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson.  This  coalition,  however,  soon  proved  unworkable  ; 

1879.  and  early  in  1879  the  whole  cabinet  was  replaced  by  a  na- 
tive ministry  under  Sherif  Pasha.  The  patience  of  the 
Great  Powers  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  on  the  initiative  of 
Germany  they  demanded  from  the  Porte  the  deposition 
of  Isma^il,  which  accordingly  took  place  on  June  26tb. 
1879-1892.  Isma'il  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tewfik  (pronounced  Tevfik) 
or  Tanfiky  under  whom  the  government  was  carried  on  in 
a  more  rational  spirit.  The  debts  were  regulated,  an  inter- 
national commission  of  liquidation  was  appointed,  and 
an  extensive  scheme  of  reform  was  undertaken.  In  Sept., 

1881  1881,  however,  a  military  revolution  broke  out  in  Cairo, 
which  had  for  its  objects  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  the 
grant  of  a  constitution,  and  above  all  the  emancipation  of 
Egypt  from  European  influences.  The  Khedive  was  besieged 
In  his  palace  and  had  to  yield;  he  appointed S\iK^\l^^^"«^^ 
dent  of  a  new  ministry  and  attan^fe^  Iqx  ^"^  O^^'s.Nxqw  's*^ 
I     Notables,  or  representatives.     A.8  t\ifc  \aX.^.«^  ^«^Qwa.fe5s^jCvNj 

1882. 1     'natioDal 'cause,  Sherif  resigned iu  Y e\> . , V^^X,  «»^ ^^^' 
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miid  Pasha  fonned  a  new  ministry,  the  sonl  of  whidh  was 
Aiabi  Bey,  the  energetic  minister  of  war.  This  cabinet  at 
once  proceeded,  without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  Khe- 
dive, to  pass  BOTeral  measures  intended  to  diminish  the 
European  influence  in  the  political  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  country.  The  Khedive,  to  whom  both 
France  and  England  had  promised  protection,  declared  that 
he  would  offer  a  determined  resistance  to  the  measures  of 
the  cabinet.  At  the  end  of  May  the  British  and  French 
fleets  made  their  appearance  before  Alexandria.  In  the 
middle  of  June  serious  disturbances  broke  out  in  that 
town,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Europeans  were  killed, 
while  the  others  found  refuge  on  board  the  ships.  On 
July  11  th  and  12th  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  on  Sept.  13th  the  fortified  camp  of  Arab! 
at  Tell  el-Kebir  was  stormed  by  a  British  force  under  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  Arabi  and  his  associates  were  captured 
and  sent  as  exiles  to  Ceylon.  Since  these  events  British 
influence  has  been  paramount  in  Egypt.    In  the  autumn 

1883.  of  1883  a  widespread  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Nu- 
bian tribes  of  the  Sud&n  under  the  leadership  of  Moham- 
med Al^med,  the  so  -  called  *Mahdi'  (p.  Ixv),  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  the  Sud&n.  An 
Egyptian  army  of  10,000  men  under  an  Englishman  named 
Ilicks  Pasha  was  annihilated  in  Nov.,  1883,  by  the  Mahdi*B 
forces,  and  a  second  expedition  of  3500  regular  troops  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  le*!  by  Baker  Pasha,  was  also  completely 

1884.  defeated  at  Tokar  in  February,  1884.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  General  Gordon,  who  had  been  Governor 
General  of  the  Stidan  in  1877-79,  after  a  perilous  ride 
across  the  desert ,  entered  Khar^Qm,  which  he  had  unter- 
taken  to  save  from  the  Mahdi;  while  on  Mar.  1st  and  Mar. 
13th  the  rebel  tribes  under  the  Mahdi's  lieutenant  Osman 
Digna  were  defeated  at  El-Teh  and  Tamanieh  by  the 
British  troops  under  Graham.  The  Mahdi  himself,  howev- 
er, still  maintained  his  position  near  Kharti^m,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  a  second  British  expedition  (of  7000 
men)  was  sent  out  under  Wolseley  to  rescue  Gordon. 

Wolseley  selected  the  tedious  and  laborious  Nile  route  fbr 
this  expedition  in  preference  to  the  shorter  but  more  dan- 
gerous desert  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber.  An  advanced 
brigade  under  General  Stewart  was,  however,  sent  on  fh)m 
1^85.        Korti  at  the  beginning   of  1885,  which  accomplished  its 
march  across  the  BayMa  Desert  (see  Map,  p.  xxx)  with 
complete  success,  gaining  severely  contested  victories  over 
iMTge  bodies  of  the  Mahdi's  follow eis  at  A6<1  KUa  (Jan. 
^ 7th)  and  at  a  point  near  Afetcmmeh(3atv.  \^t\v^.  ^\.e^%sN., 
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however,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  engagement. 
The  British  reached  the  Nile  at  Qubat,  just  ahoye  Metem- 
meh ,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  19th,  and  on  Jan.  24th  a 
small  body  of  men  under  Sir  Chas.  Wilson  set  out  for  Khar- 
tilm  in  two  steamboats  which  Gordon  had  sent  to  meet 
them.  Sir  Charles  reached  Kharti^m  on  the  28th ,  hut 
found  that  it  had  already  fallen  on  the  26th,  apparently 
through  treachery,  and  that  Gordon  had  perished. 

The  project  of  reconquering  the  Egyptian  Sudan  from  the 
Mahdists  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  Wadi  Haifa  re- 
mained the  S.  limit  of  the  Khedive's  dominions  (p.  xxxi). 
Though  Su^kin  became  the  basis  of  more  or  less  desultory 
operations  against  Osman  Digna,  the  British  devoted  their 
chief  attention  to  developing  and  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Egypt  proper.  Negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
instigated  by  France  and  Russia,  to  bring  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt  to  a  close,  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 
A  loan  of  9,000,000^.  was  raised  by  the  British  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  Egyptian  finances.  In  1887  a 
convention  with  France  established  the  unconditional  neu- 
trality of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Khedive  Tewflk  died  on  January  7th,  1892,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Abb&B  n.  Hilmi  (b.  July  14th, 
1874),  whose  accession  was  confirmed  by  a  firman  of  the 
Porte,  dated  March  26th,  1892.  His  independence  of  action 
is  controlled  by  the  British  plenipotentiary.  Lord  Cromer 
Q?.  25).  In  the  spring  of  1896  a  British-Egyptian  military 
force  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  (now  Lord  Kitchener  of 
KhartClm)  commenced  operations  against  the  Mahdists  to 
the  S.  of  Wadi  Haifa.  On  Sept.  2nd,  1898,  the  Mahdist 
army  was  defeated  In  a  decisive  engagement,  and  Omdur- 
m^n,  their  capital,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  Khartum,  was  taken.  Since  then  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  reunited  to  Egypt,  has  been  under  a  special  Anglo- 
Egyptian  administration  (see  p.  380),  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  British  Governor  -  General,  who  Is  also  Sirdir  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  Khartum  was  rebuilt  as  the  centre  of 
government. 
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V.  Hieroglyphics. 

By  Professor  0.  Steindorff  of  Leipsie. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  during  the  17th  and  18th  centnries 
to  decipher  the  peculiar  picture-writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  learned  Jesuit  father  Athanasius  Eircher  (1601-80)  being 
among  the  earliest  to  take  up  the  subject.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  the  key  was  found, 
though  Sacy,  a  Frenchman,  and  Akerblad,  a  Swede,  had  preylously 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  find  the  clue. 
Dr.  Thomas  Toung,  an  English  scholar,  and  Francois  ChampollloD, 
a  Frenchman,  succeeded  about  the  same  date  {yi%,  in  1819  and  in 
1822)  in  discovering  the  long-sought  alphabet  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  royal  cartouches.  Champollion  afterwards  followed  up  his 
initial  discovery  withsuch  success  that  he  may  fairly  rank  as  the  real 
interpreter  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  Arst  clue  was  afforded  by  the  famous  ^Rosetta  Stone''  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  discovered  in  1799  in  the  Fort  St.  Julien  at  Bosetta. 
This  tablet  of  basalt  bears  three  inscriptions :  one  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  one  in  the  popular  language  of  a 
later  period  inscribed  in  demotic  characters,  and  a  third  in  Greek;  but 


the  two  last  are  merely  translations  of  the  first.  The  subject  of  the  triple 
inscription  is  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  issued  in  196  B.C.  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes.  The  first  step  towards  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphics was  made  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  frequently  occurring 
groups  of  signs  each  enclosed  in  an  oval  (so-called  cartouche)  were  the 
names  of  kings  and  that  the  name  of  Ptolemy  must  be  found  among  Uiem. 

Champollion  and  his  successors  established  the  phonetic  signi- 
fication of  a  large  number  of  hieroglyphic  symbols,  and  it  then  be- 
came possible,  from  a  knowledge  of  Coptic,  the  latest  form  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language,  not  only  to  read  but  also  to  interpret 
the  inscriptions.  H.  Brugsch,  who  led  the  way  to  the  complete 
interpretation  of  demotic  texts,  was  also  the  first  to  point  out  that 
in  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  in  the  Semitic  systems  of  writing,  only 
the  consonants  were  inscribed,  while  the  vowels  were  omitted  as 
not  essential. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  form  a  system  of  picture-writing, 
in  which  concrete  objects  were  originally  expressed  by  pictures  re- 
presenting them ;  c.gf. 

*Face'  lit  <§»  *Eye'  yrl  •<2>- 

'Moon'  'y'h  /^==v  »Sun'  r'  0 

*Pigeon'  vr  ^^  Tlough'  hV  '\j^ 

Abstract  ideas  and  verbs  were  represented  on  the  same  principle 
by  the  use  of  pictures  of  objects  suggesting  in  some  sort  the  idea 
to  be  expressed.    Thus  the  idea  ^to  rule'  hk^  was  expressed  by  the 

picture  of  a  sceptre  f,  'south'  r«  by  a  Hlyr>l^,  the  botanical  emblem 
of  Upper  Egyptj  *to  And'  gmy  by  an  ibis  {eeA\i\^  ^^^^^  ^^^* 
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A  great  advance  was  made  when  woidft,  for  which  there  was 
no  special  symbol,  began  to  be  expressed  by  the  pictures  of  other 
and  different  objects,  the  phonetic  significance  of  which,  however, 
happened  to  be  the  same.  Thus,  eg. ,  pr  Ho  go  out'  was  expressed 
by  the  picture  of  a  house,  because  a  'house^  also  was  called  pr ; 

8*  *son'  by  a  'goose'  ^^*'/  (P  *flrst'  by  the  symbol  V  tp  'dagger'. 

Many  of  these  symbols  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  so  many 
different  words  that  their  original  word-signification  was  lost,  and 
they  thenceforth  were  used  as  purely  syllabic  symbols.   Thus,  the 

symbol  ^^1>'  originally  *to  fly' was  afterwards  used  for  the  syllable  p 

in  any  slgniflcatiou ;  ti?r,  originally  'pigeon'  and  afterwards  also  wr 
'great',  was  used  for  any  syllable  wr.  In  this  way  word-symbols 
that  had  a  single  sound  came  to  be  used  as  letters ;   e.g,  <^>  r 

'mouth'  was  used  for  r;  m\\ui\  *,  'lake'  for  s;  |  z-t  'serpent' 
(t  is  the  feminine  termination)  for  2;  etc. 

These  syllabic  and  literal  symbols  were  probably  used  at  first 
for  grammatical  purposes  only  (as  suffixes),  but  afterwards,  owing 
to  frequent  ambiguities  in  the  significance  of  the  verbal  sym- 
bols, they  were  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  in  each  par- 
ticular case  and  thus  to  render  the  reading  easier.  Thus  to  the 
symbol  "^^tt  ^t  *great'  a  <^>  r  was  frequently  added,  written  thus 

in  order  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  j  or  ■¥-  'nkh  'to  live' 

was  followed  by  the  two  explanatory  consonants  /wvw\  n  and  ®  fc/t, 

thus  nr  ^  'rikh;  or  v ^  hb  'lord  was  preceded  by  /www  n,  thus 

*^^  nh.  Frequently  all  the  consonants  in  a  word  were  written 
instead  of  merely  the  verbal  symbol,  thus  H  §UJ^  ^^ht  'field'  in- 
stead of  J[M[   skht. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was  another  class  of  hieroglyphics, 
known  as  Determinatives,  which  were  placed  after  the  word  in 
order  to  give  some  hint  as  to  its  meaning.  Thus,  e.g.,  8(o)wr  'to  drink' 


is  written     I  -*^  Q]\,  with  the  determinative  yvh   (a  man  with 

his  finger  in  his  mouth)  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  idea  expressed 
by  8(0 )wr  has  something  to  do  with  the  mouth.  These  determinatives, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  reading  of  inscriptions,  were  freely  used 
especially  in  later  hieroglyphic  periods. 

The  hieroglyphic  system,  as  we  find  it  in  th^  e^\V\«i  ^%'^^^"wv 
inscriptions,  is  already  complete ;  its  deve\oi|^meTv\.,  Xif^'fc^^  ^^\.Os^«i^ 
above,  had  already  come  to  a  close.    Tli©  toWo^iiv^  ^\^«ie«v\.  ^S^^'e*^^^ 
of  hieroglyphic  symhols  were  used  BimuUaTveouaV^ . 


cvi  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

1.  Phonbtio  Sticbols. 
a.  Literal  Symbols  or  Letters^  of  which  there  were  24  in  the  earliest 

Egyptian  alphabet. 


M     {^     ^  (corresponds  to  the  Ar-  jq    q    ^  (an  emphasized   h -sound, 

P^        *^*®  ^'^»  P*  ^^"^'  \  ^*^®  **^®  Arabic  Hd,  p.  olxx). 

fj   f  (in  many  cases  in  later  in-  13-  ^AA(<A,  as  in  the  Scottish  *looh*). 

2.  (I   scriptions  ^t^^ls   letter  disap-  U.  i^f-o  ]|  (jfcA,  resembling  the  pre- 


peara  and  is  represented  by  a  .f-                            oedina) 

simple  breathing  Uke ').  ^^-  "-*—  *•                  ^ 

3.  n   '    (a    peculiar    guttural  16.  1 1  i  or  s. 

sound,  corresponding  to  | 

the  Arabic  '^»,  p.  clxx).  17.  i    v\    i  /  (th), 

4    %S.  w  ras  in  'welH  u  18.  ^   «   (a   «harp   k- sound,    pro- 

4.  VA  w  laa  in   wen;  u.  nounced  at  the  back  of  the 

-"•  throat,  corresponding  to  the 

19.  Kr:z^  k.      ^^^^^  ^^' 


.J. 


20.  ffi^- 
6.  D  p.  21.  ^  t. 


7.  ae^     /.  22.  g       *  (h  and  sometimes  I  (in eon- 

k  sequence    of    an  aneient 

^  change  of  pronnsdatloB). 

23.  d^^  <  (a  dear,  sharp  t-flound, 
'    like  the  Arable  74). 
9.  /www  n.  *=U,^?  (an  emphasized Oandiome- 

10.  <:ZZ>  r.  24.        ])    times  (  (in  consequence  of 

44    , — IX  \    an  ancient  change  in  pro- 

11    ra  A.  ^   nunciation).  ' 

Several  other  alphabetic  signs  were  afterwards  added;  e.g.    (J  (J  Ft 
\\  «,   (3  »,   idZI  m,    V«,  etc. 

b.  Syllabic  Symbols^  of  which  some  of  the  most  important  should 

be  noted. + 

1.  e^^^  mn.  ».  3^  «»»'• 

3.  Q  kh'.  iO.  c===3  <\ 

3.  U  k\  11.  Iq]  «'. 

12.  mo  /> . 


'•[Il 


,.  I  .„. 


mn. 

13. 

15.  ^  /wn. 

16.  .g^  rw. 
Many  of  these  continued  to  be  used  also  as  word-symbols  {  «,g,  m  mt,  'tobear\ 

f  The  selection  of  syllabic  and  verbal  symbols  here  eiven  has  been 
msde  exelnaivelj  with  a  view  to  assist  the  ImveWftt  \i^  ^^cV^Vtttin^  the 
names  of  the  kings  in  the  list  given  In  8ec\\on  \1  ol  W\\&  luX.-tQ^xkft'ClvM. 


I^-- 


HIEROGLYPHICS*  oirli 

2.  WoBD  Symbols. 
a.  In  their  original  signification. 
1.  O  r',  Sun,  the  sun-god  Re. 


9.  \^^  fir,  the  god  Horns. 

2.  „,T^  ft'<,  front;  fore-part. 

3.  z**™^  yth,  moon.                              ^^  vx                            ,  .-. 
• '                                         10-  a  )^     T^tV',  the  god  Thout. 


4.  ft  ft  if*%  the  goddess  M*'t  (Moat).  ^  ^^"' 

Sli  ^1-  *S:^  'Sf6ifc,  the  god  Sobk. 


5.  to  Sty  the  god  Set.  12.    f  AF,  to  rule;  prince. 

a    «R  «   *u  ^  «-  ^3.   O  y^  heart 

8.  >W  TP,  the  sun-god  R5.  v  *  » 

14.  "^^  *\  buU. 
7.  ^    I'wm  fmn),  the  god  Ammon.    15.  S!,      71  ntnt^  to  be  strong. 


J.  1^   «?, 


^6»   /L— ^  *Atr,  to  reign. 
8.  t/P   «»,  the  god  Ptah.  '** 

17.  i(  8b\  star. 


b.  In  their  derived  signification. 


4    Hi    wSr   (originally    *sceptre'),  10    m  y»tr,  'nw  (orlg.  'miir)    On 

*•     I  strong.  ^''-  |j[  (Heliopolis). 

2-  J    •  *  ^'p'ili^-^  fZain" ''  "•  ■]  »'<•  (orlg.  'textUe  fabric'),  god. 

3.  l\   yn,  to  bring.  15.    rj  y^<^  ^7  (^^g.  'seat'),  Isis. 

4.  ^  ^^'   (originally  ^chessman"), 

t-j  strenfirth. 


Strength.  16.  ^^^  y'khie  (orig.  *bird'),  spirit. 

5.  V^^    hb  (originaUy  •basket),  -/J 

festival.  17.  s^ — ^  ^t,  the  goddess  Neith. 

6.  %sa^  g$i\  splendid.  ^^ 

18.  y  uTh,  to  add  to. 


7.  Vg;^  *'  (orig.  *goo3e'),  son 

8.  O  *%  «<>»»•  19.  •¥•  '«**»  to  liv«- 

9.  il^ — ^  /<p,  to  choose.                              * 
10.  ^  b^  (orig.  *ram'),  soul.  ^'  ^  '*«.'  ^^^S-  *sling'),  to  grow. 


11.  .    rt,    Mp    (orig.   ^sacrificial         21.  f^  nb  ^ot^^.  ^^\i^W^^  «^\?^- 

tabJeV,  ^o  be  content.  ^^j   ^pv  VoxV^. '>>^^^^^'^^ '^^  ^''' 

i^.    Jr=r  wr  rorig.  *iake';,  to  love.    ^^-   ^  com^,  \i^N  «^^'^*''^- 


II 


cvlii  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

3.   DSTBBMIKATiyES. 

E.g.   )^  man;    JU  woman;    Q  tree;   CTD  house;  O  town; 

abstract  idea.   To  tliis  class  belong  also  the  slim  of  the  plaial 

(   I  J  and  the  oval  ring  CZDI  (the  so-called  'cartouche'),  placed 

round  the  names  of  kings. 

These  various  classes  of  symbols,  which  were  used  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  rules  of  orthography,  were  employed  in 

writing  Egyptian  words;  e.g.  ^^  h  wn,   *to  remain'  (syllaMo 

symbol  i "i  mn^  sound  aaww  n,  determinative  for  an  abstract 

idea  c=2±3);  g"^  sp,  *time'  (-<»—  «,  D  p,  ©  word-symbol).   We 

cannot,  of  course,  pronounce  these  words  that  are  written  without 
vowels;  but  in  many  instances,  by  the  aid  of  Coptic  (p.  civ)  or  of 
Greek  transliterations  (especially  in  the  case  of  proper  names),  we 
learn  what  was  the  pronunciation  at  later  periods,  and  are  thus 
able  to  supply  vowels  to  the  consonantal  skeletons.  We  know,  e.p., 
tliat  the  Coptic  for  ^to  remain'  is  mun,  and  we  therefore  read  the 
above  hieroglyphic  as  mun;  in  the  same  way  from  the  Coptic  80p 
for  *tiine'  we  read  the  hieroglyphic  also  as  sop.  When,  however, 
no  such  guide  is  obtainable  it  is  the  custom  of  Egyptologists  to 

render  the  words  articulate  by  inserting  an  *«';  thus  Sf54  *'i 
*buir,  is  read  ke\  ^^ 

Hieroglyphics  are  usually  written  from  right  to  left,  sometimes 
in  perpendicular  rows,  sometimes  in  horizontal  rows;  occasionally, 
but  quite  exceptionally  and  usually  for  decorative  purposes,  they 
are  written  from  left  to  right.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  modem 
reproductions  of  hieroglyphics  are  written  or  printed  from  left  to 
right.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  both  the  shapes  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  the  orthography  of  the  words  should  vary  very 
greatly  in  the  course  of  the  thousands  of  years  during  which  the 
system  was  used;  and  with  a  little  trouble  the  traveller  will  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  the  simple  and  bold  characters  of  the  Early 
Empire  from  the  ornate  symbols  of  the  18th  Dyu.  [t.g.  in  the  temple 
at  Abydos)  and  from  the  small  crowded  hieroglyphics  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period. 

When  the  picture  symbols  instead  of  being  carved  by  the  chisel 
were  written  with  a  reed-pen  upon  papyrus,  stucco,  or  wooden 
tablets,  they  generally  assumed  a  simpler  and  more  rounded  form. 
In  this  way  arose  a  system  of  Literary  Hieroglyphic^  which  we  meet 
with  mainly  in  carefully-executed  religious  manuscripts. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  writings  this  system  was  stil] 
farther  simplified  and  abbreviated  and  for  the  sake  of  speed  the 
separate  characters  were  often  unltevA,  t\i\xa  iotu\\\\%  «k  WtllVwg  ^t 


HIEROGLYPHIQS.  •     cii^ 

Ciuraive  Style,  which  is  usually  termed  Hieratic  Writing.    In  this 
style  the  owl  iK\   m,  which  in  literary  hieroglyphics  still  retained 


the  form  yS.    ,  degenerates  into  j,  an  outline  scarcely  recognizable 

as  that  of  an  owl.  In  hieratic  writing  we  possess  literary  works  of 
almost  every  kind  except  dramas.  —  Farther  abbreviations  and 
amalgamations  of  letters  developed  another  cursive  style  from  the 
hieratic,  viz.  the  Demotic,  which  was  the  ordinary  character  em- 
ployed in  the  GraBco-Roman  period.  The  sign  of  the  owl,  for  ex- 
ample, was  curtailed  to  ^.  This  writing  was  chiefly  used  for 
contracts,  accounts,  letters,  and  similar  documents,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  termed  the  Epistolographic,  or  ^letter  character',  by  the 
Greeks. 

Daring  the  second  century  after  Christ  Egyptian  magical  formulae 
were  frequently  written  in  Greek  characters ;  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  it  became  the  universal  custom  to  write  the 
Egyptian  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  simpler  Greek  letters 
instead  of  in  the  inconvenient  hieroglyphics,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  more  difficult  to  learn.  But  as  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
not  adequate  to  represent  all  the  Egyptian  sounds  (e.g.  sh,  kh,  etc.) 
seven  supplementary  symbols  t  were  borrowed  from  the  demotic. 
Thus  arose  the  Coptic  Writing  of  the  Egyptian  Christians. 

The  use  of  hieroglyphics  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
especially  into  Nubia,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  temples 
built  by  the  Pharaohs.  And  even  after  the  Nubian  -  Ethiopian 
kingdom  became  independent  of  Egypt  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C., 
hieroglyphics  still  continued  to  be  used  there.  At  first,  however, 
only  inscriptions  in  the  Egyptian  language  were  thus  written ;  some 
time  elapsed  before  hieroglyphics  were  adapted  to  the  native  lan- 
guage, which  was  allied  to  the  modern  Nubian  tongue.  In  the 
course  of  this  adaptation  various  formal  modifications  took  place, 
resulting  in  &n  Ethiopian  Hieroglyphic  System,  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  fully  deciphered.  In  the  post-Christian  era  an  Ethiopian 
Cursive  Style,  apparently  based  on  the  demotic,  was  also  developed. 
This  also  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

The  following  hints  vnli  be  of  service  to  those  who  may  try  to 
decipher  any  of  the  kings'  names  with  the  aid  of  the  lists  given 
above,  consulting  first  the  list  of  phonetic  symbols,  then  that  of 
the  verbal  symbols.  The  Egyptian  kings  frequently  had  several 
names,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  within  the  cartouche.    The  name 

proper  is  preceded  by  various  titles;  e.g.  (^^s*  R  (se*  RT)^  'son 


f  tg  /-«,  qAsS  M,  g  A,  ^  /,  's.  /,  and  t^e  6'J\\a^iVci  -^  li. 


01  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

of  the  sun' ;   ^njps  «ctni  beytij  *King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt*; 


c         neb  te'ioif  *lord  of  both  lands'  (p.  Ixxix) ;  or  ^^.^^ , ,  neb  kha^w^ 

'lord  of  the  diadems'.  Thutmosis  III.,  for  example,  a  king  of  the 
18th  Dyn.,  was  named  — 

The  former  is  his  offloial  name,  the  latter  his  ordinary  name.  O  la 
the  original  word-symbol  (No,  1)  f',  sun,  sun-god  R§ ;  i"""h  la  the 
syllabic  sign  (No.  1)  mn,  here,  however,  standing  for  the  iroid- 

symbol  for  'to  remain' ;  M  is  the  transferred  word-symbol  (No.  22) 

khpr,  'to  become,  to  be'.  The  first  name  therefore  is  R'-mthkhpf,  or, 
rather,  as  the  words  signifying  god  or  king  are  written  fint  out  of 
reverence  merely,  mn-khpr-B^^  'remains  the  being  of  Rg*  (ToeallEed 


Men-kheper-Bi'^,   In  the  second  cartouche,   ^  jy    is  the  origlnAl 

word-symbol  (No.  10)  Thwtlf  'the  godThout';  ^  and  \\  are  the 

letters  t  and  i',  indicating  the  sound  of  Thwtif   m  is  the  syllable 

symbol  (No.  5)  ms;  and  u  the  letter  /,  added  to  show  the  sound 

of  m«.    The  whole  is  thus  Thwi'l-ms^  corresponding  to  the  Qieek 
ThutmosiSj  and  probably  to  be  vocalized  Thewti-'mose, 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptian  names  occurring  in 
the  Handbook  are,  wherever  practicable,  written  in  the  traditional 
Greek  form  and  not  in  the  native  Egyptian;  e.g.  Sethos  instead  of 
8ti,  Kheops  (Cheops)  instead  of  Khwfu),  For  names  of  which  then 
are  no  known  Greek  transliterations  the  Egyptian  forms  are  glTen, 
with  vowels  inserted  on  the  principles  explained  above.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  dots  under  the  letters  are  omitted,  so  that  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  t  and  t,  z  and  s,  k  and  fc,  or  h  and  ^;  t0  is 
sometimes  represented  by  u ;  y  by  i  ,*  g  and  h  by  khf  i  by  «;  and  in 
certain  cases  y  is  altogether  omitted.  The  apostrophes  '  and  '  are 
uniformly  omitted.  In  short,  the  general  rules  adopted  hy  the 
Greeks  for  the  transliteration  of  Egyptian  words  are  followed.  — 
The  final  e  in  Egyptian  names  does  not  mean  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
but  merely  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable. 


oxi 


VI.  Frequenfly  recurring  Names  of  Egsrptian  Kings.^ 

Oeteetion  bf  Prof,  JSber*, 


Unis 


„  Snofru.      Ehufu  --.    -  _  Men-  Tet-ke- 

Mena            .  (Kheops).  ^"®  kew-r5          re         EssB.  6 

(¥eneO.      Jl            4.  <pe\  (Myce-  (Tankhe-    ^^^'   (Onnos). 

t  ^      \  ^''^\  P**J«°>  rina8).4.  res).  6.     ^ — ^         6. 


eiiia 


A/VVV>A 


Hi 


'^ 

\ 


o 


o 


^ 


u 


1 


k 


aaaaaa 


IP 


II 


Mer-en-     -,  . -  «      «    .  o   Nefer-ke-rt   Entef.      Mentu-       .  i  -^  t    4o 

rt.  6,      Teti.6.    Pepi.6.  (pepiii),  e.      11.      hotep.  11.   ^mei»e*a^e*  I- i2. 

'^  r^r^  r^  r~^ '~- ' — ^'"^ 


© 


^I^    Ok 


1. 


D    D 


11 


O 

J 


AA/S/VSA 


MWWf 


Uflwrtaaen  I.  12.       Amenemh^t  II.  12.      Useriesen  II.  12.      UserteMn  III.  12. 


Amenemhlgt  III.  12. 


o 


=^ 


Amenemhet  IV.  12 

o 


1^ 


II 


AA/N/S/VA 


«S' 


Sebek- 

hotep. 

13. 


r^ 


Epepi 

(Apophis). 

Hyksos. 


^    Q 


>'  The  numberg  placed  after  the  names  ar^  l\xoaft  ot  V^^  aL\tt^T«i-^^  ^^^^^^ft*-v 


o&ii 


NAMES  OF  KINGS. 


Seken-  Ahmoslg  (Amo- 

yen-Te.l7.  sIb).  17. 


O 

-♦I- 


A 

A/WWS 


o 
^  w 


(IP 


Amenbotep  (Amen- 
ophis)  I.  17. 


O 

u 


1 


/WNA/V\ 


D 


moris)  I.  18. 


Makers  Hatshepsowet. 

18. 


Thutmosis  III.  18. 


O 

i 


.^^ 


III 


/■  • 


Amenhotep  IIT.  18. 


o 


^ 


I  f 


Ram{i«a  I.  19. 


o 

ij  1 1 1  n, 


1] 


^^    £2k 


G 

I  P 


(^ 


Amenhotep  IV. 
(Ekh-en  eten).  18. 


1 


c 


AAAAAA 


lit 


i\ 


o 


AAAAAA 


Sethos  (Seti)  I.  19. 


Amenhotep  IL  18. 
O 


I    I    I 


1 


AAAAAA' 


ITi 


Har-em-heb  CHar« 
mafs).  1£L 


O 
O 


AAAAAA 


I    A/^ 


NAMES  OS  EINOS. 


T5SE    : 


IQTE 


la  tV.  %.  Suniee  V.  20. 


Dxlli 

i  ti 

14 

Ruuigs  VII .  (Ltpiina, 


It  VI.  30.     RuDMi  VIII.)  20. 


V 

M 
1 

Hi 
p  i 

M 

Pi 

1 

11^ 

M 

m 

m 


ZIl.  (Lepe.,       ShMhonkfSesonchla) 

xm.)  &.     ' ' 

m 


B*taiKa-t  Btjfl.   fil6  Sd. 


Corkon  I.  23.  V      IT i— > 

CTJI?] 

Tskslotbla  I.  22. 


(iMM^l 


NAlfGS  OF  EINQ8. 


PiankhL 


/^-^ 

o 

r^ 

/^ 

/■ — ^ 

Q 

D    II 

0 

T 

k 

^ 

I 

I'k 

0 

^3:^ 

V 

■9 

'=• 

pbrlt.  Hophisb).  AbmosS  II  (Cwnbyiei)       (Duim).       (ZeriM).' 

""  (Amuli).  ?"'"■"'»' 


,- N 

r^ 

('"^ 

r^ 

0 

r-^ 

r^ 

M 

M 

0 

-^ 

W 

k 

w^ 

/> — . 

1^3 

i 

u 

£2 

^2 

Flulmli  (PtoleiDi  I.  SotI 


PlolemT  II.  Pbiladelpbu  1. 


HAHE8  OF  EINOS. 


ftueu                Plolemj  III,  Euer-              B,°"°ic«               Plol«™r  'V.  PWlo- 
Anlnoii.                        geiei  I.                             ™                              pilor  I. 

/"     N 

r^ 

/-       \ 

/-■"^ 

f"      ^r      ^ 

\ 

nil 

li\ 

J1 

«1*1 

°fl 

.2a 

-^ 

.&£. 

.2a 

D     ? 

-S^ 

— *- 

, 

WWA 

2  I 

/ — • 

-<BS»- 

r — . 

W 

V 

\l 

MP 

1    q 

Vi 

XV- 

f3 

II 

f^ 

ffi 

s 

f  f 

J=^ 

ta 


fnl 

ffl) 

•^ 

.2a. 

m 

ii 

fl^^ 

M 

f3 

^  0 

°i\ 

f  f 


.fl 


fs 


cxyI 


NAMES  OP  KINGS. 


su 

Ptolemaic 

princesses 

of  the  name 

of  Cleo- 
patra occnr. 


D 


Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 

or  Philometor  II., 

usually  known 

as  Lathyrus. 


Cleopatra  VI.,  with  Csesarion, 

her  son  by  Cesar,  and  nominal 

co-regent. 


AutokratoT 
(absolute  mon- 
arch) and  Eai- 

saros  (CflBsar). 
Epithets  of  all 

the  emperors. 


Csesar 
Augustus. 


f^ 


Tiberius. 


Caius  Ca-         Claudius 
ligula.  (Tibexius). 


HP 


(3      £2k 


KAHES  OF  KINOS. 


Antonlnoi 


Vm. 

p=s; 

rS 

Tny.o 

r^ 

r\ 

\ 

e 

=V 

^ 

D  w 

^^ 

n 

^-^ 

ins 

JP] 

IP 

-as 

m 

(oil 

D  '^ 

0  = 

@ 

■=  w 

e 

• 

iV-* 

© 

4  e 

/tJ 

k^ 

/W-' 

=  W 

<  J 

k      J 

^  J 

1^  , 

.®, 

r~^ 

f         N 

r~> 

r^ 

/    \ 

8 
"« 

■a  0 

11  fl 

0  0 

• 

"^ 

qilon 

DWO 

A-J 

0  c. 

T 

1'- 

® 

t-* 

© 

fcj 

^  J 

_^ 

!^^ 

>-      , 

's   ^ 

oxyili 


VII.  Eeligion  of  the  Ancient  Egytians. 

By  Prof.  G.  Bteindorff. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  religious  inscriptions  and  represent- 
ations that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian  antiquity  our  ' 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  comparatiTOly  slight.  We  are 
indeed  acquainted  -with  the  names  and  aspects  of  many  deities  and  ' 
vit  know  in  what  temples  they  were  worshipped,  but  of  the  true 
essence  of  these  deities,  of  the  particular  signiUcauce  attributed  to  ! 
them  by  priests  and  people,  of  the  myths  attached  to  the  personellty 
of  each,  we  know  very  little.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain;  vfc. 
that  the  Egyptian  religion  was  developed  in  prehistoric  times  in 
separate  and  independent  communities.  Each  town,  each  tillage,  : 
each  hamlet  had  its  own  god,  its  own  paf ron  deity,  to  whom  the  in- 
habitants prayed  when  need  or  danger  threatened,  whose  fayonr 
they  courted  with  gifts,  and  whose  anger  they  sought  to  avert  with 
sacrifices.  The  names  of  these  local  deities  and  the  aspects  assifned 
to  them  by  their  various  worshippers  differentiate  them  very  mark- 
edly. The  god  of  the  region  of  the  cataracts,  for  example,  was 
named  Khnum,  the  god  of  Thebes  Amon  or  Ammon,  and  the  god  of 
Ileliopolis  Aium.  Frequently  they  possessed  no  special  name,  but 
were  distinguished  only  in  terms  of  the  town  where  their  worship 
was  celebrated,  as,  e.g.,  He  of  Ombos,  She  of  Bast  (Bubasiia)^  etc.. 
The  actual  form  also  of  the  deity  was  affected  by  the  charactex4)f 
the  town  and  bis  worshippers.  A  locality  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  was  the  chief  industry  represented  its  god  as  a  great 
potter,  who  had  formed  the  entire  world  out  of  clay  moulded  on  the 
potter's  wheel;  in  agricultural  districts  the  deities  were  gods  of 
harvest;  places  inhabited  by  flsherfolk  worshipped  water -gods. 
When  a  small  town  increased  in  power  and  extended  its  authority 
over  an  entire  district  or  province,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  god  was 
likewise  extended,  and  the  'town  god'  became  a  'provincial  god*. 
It  probably  often  happened  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
town  emigrated  to  new  settlements;  in  such  cases  they  doubt- 
less carried  their  deities  with  them  and  erected  new  temples  to 
them  in  the  new  home.  Sometimes  the  effective  protection  and 
abundant  benefits  bestowed  on  his  worshippers  by  some  local  deity 
might  attract  the  attention  of  less  fortunate  neighbours  and  induce 
them  also  to  rear  a  temple  for  him  and  worship  him.  Thus  in  various 
ways  gods  became  known  in  towns  to  which  they  were  not  indig- 
enous and  obtained  circles  of  worshippers  side  by  side  vrith  the 
purely  local  deities. 

The  extended  influence  of  local  deities  is,  however,  not  alwayft- 
to  be  explained  by  such  merely  extenial  considerations.   There  ean 
be  no  doubt  that  the  nation  at  the  very  earliest  period  had  a  certain 
/J umber  of  uuirersaUy  shared  religious  ideas  asvi  tV^X  c^i\&\\i%»<Qc^«t- 
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human  powers  were  worshipped  without  any  reference  to  special 
localittes.  Among  these  universally  recognized  deities  were  Re^  the 
sun,  Horus^  the  san-god,  and  Thoutj  the  moon-god.  Moreover,  the 
belief  that  an  evil  spirit  dwelt  in  the  water  and  revealed  itself  to 
human  eyes  as  a  crocodile  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  special  districts.  But  these  primaeval  gods  were  frequently 
worshipped  also  as  local  deities,  as  the  patrons  of  special  towns  and 
districts,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  taken  a  more  limited 
section  of  humanity  under  their  special  protection. 

Besides  the  local  gods  there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of 
lesser  deities,  daemons,  and  spirits,  who  exercised  influence  over 
human  beings,  helping  or  harming  at  particular  junctures,  and 
who  therefore  must  be  propitiated.  Among  these  rank,  for  example, 
the  different  goddesses  of  childbirth,  who  assisted  women  and  could 
either  out  short  or  protract  their  pangs ;  Bes,  the  god  of  the  toilet,  etc. 
In  a  few  cases  unusually  distinguished  mortals,  revered  after  death 
as  saints,  gradually  came  to  be  included  among  the  gods,  as,  e,g,, 
Imhotep  of  Memphis,  Amenhotep,  the  son  of  Hapu^  etc. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  originally  represented  these  deities  to 
themselves  under  very  crude  forms,  which  recall  the  fetishism  still 
prevailing  among  uncivilized  African  tribes  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  Osiris  of  Tetu  was  believed  to  dwell  in  a  post;  a  sycamore- 
tree  was  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  Hathor,  and  a  nameless  deity 
was  believed  to  dwell  in  an  olive-tree.  But  the  belief  that  gods  chose 
animals  as  their  abode  and  revealed  themselves  in  the  form  of  ani- 
mals was  much  more  generally  spread;  cows,  bulls,  rams,  croco- 
diles, cats,  lions,  ichneumons,  frogs,  certain  kinds  of  fishes,  ibises, 
hawks,  falcons  were  all  believed  to  be  thus  chosen  by  one  or  other 
god.  The  sacred  animal,  in  which  the  god  inhered,  was  frequently 
distinguished  by  special  markings;  it  was  kept  in  the  temple, 
worshipped  as  divine,  and  after  its  death  was  interred  with  all 
honour,  while  its  place  in  the  temple  was  taken  by  another.  The 
best  known  example  of  this  worship  is  afforded  by  the  Aphy  the 
sacred  bull  of  Ptah,  worshipped  at  Memphis.  The  Apis  was  black 
with  white  spots;  on  the  forehead  it  bore  a  white  triangle  and  on 
the  right  flank  a  crescent.  Similarly  a  light-coloured  bull  (Mnevis) 
was  sacred  to  Atum  of  Heliopolis,  the  jackal  to  Anubis,  god  of  the 
dead,  the  ibis  to  Thout,  the  sparrow-hawk  to  Horns,  etc.  At  a  later 
period,  as  the  religion  became  less  and  less  a  living  reality  and 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  external  ceremonies,  the  worship 
of  sacred  animals  was  carried  farther.  Not  only  was  the  individual 
animal  preserved  in  the  temple  revered  as  holy,  but  all  animals  of 
the  same  kind  were  regarded  as  divine ;  they  might  not  be  killed 
within  the  region  sacred  to  them,  and  when  they  died  they  were 
solemnly  interred  in  special  cemeteries.  The  ^^.\.-<i,^\xiftX«r^^^  <i^ 
Babastis  and  Benlhasan,  the  crocodile- graves  ot  OiaXiQ%^  Vttfe  ^^"^ 
gnrea of  Aabmuain,  etc.,  date  from  this  \a.\.e  e^ocJVi  ^l  6ia%"?,«^^^^ 
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animal- worship.  It  was  probably  only  this  exeessiye  expaniion  of 
animal-worship  that  struck  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  as  remarkable.  For 
traces  of  a  similar  worship  were  common  to  various  Oriental  peoples, 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  certain  animalB 
were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  as,  e.g,^  the  lions  of  Gybele,  the 
owl  of  Athena,  and  the  eagle  of  Zeus. 

A  stage  beyond  fetishism  was  reached  when  the  Egyptians  began 
to  form  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  their  deities.  The  godB 
had  human  forms  and  wore  clothing  like  human  beings.  Like  prin- 
ces, they  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  or  crowns,  and,  like  the 
primseval  rulers,  they  had  llons^  tails  fastened  to  the  back  of  their 
aprons.  They  bore  the  sceptre  or  the  commander's  baton  as  the 
symbol  of  their  might.  The  deities  that  were  conceived  of  as  animals 
now  received  human  figures,  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  sacied 
to  them.  Thus  8obk  appears  as  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  hesd, 
Khnum  as  a  man  with  a  goat's  head,  the  ibis-headed  Thout  and  the 
ram-headed  Ammon  have  human  bodies,  etc.  Though  such  a  deviee 
cannot  but  appear  both  strange  and  repellant  to  us  as  it  did  to  the 
Greeks,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Egyptian  artists  in  their  reliefii 
and  statues  of  those  animal-headed  gods  managed  the  transition  from 
the  animal's  head  to  the  human  body  with  remarkable  skill.  The 
god  frequently  had  a  wife  and  a  son,  and  In  that  case  this  so-called 
Triad  dwelt  and  was  worshipped  in  one  temple.  Divine  families 
of  this  kind  are  exemplified  in  Ptah^  god  of  Memphis,  with  his  wife 
Sekhmet  and  his  son  Nefertem^  and  by  OsiriSy  Isis,  and  Honu, 
Atum,  the  local  deity  of  Hellopolls,  had  as  many  as  eight  com* 
panions  assigned  to  him  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  nine  gods  became 
so  popular  that  it  was  adopted  in  many  different  localities,  the 
place  of  Atum  being  taken  by  the  local  god  in  each. 

Human  passions  and  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  gods ;  and 
numerous  tales  were  told  by  the  faithful  of  the  divine  exploite  end 
adventures.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  myths  have  perished;  of 
the  few  that  have  come  down  to  us  the  best  known  is  the  story  of 
OsiriSj  which  in  antiquity  also  was  one  of  the  most  widely  spread. 
Osiris  ruled  as  king  over  Egypt  and  the  country  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity.  But  Set,  his  wicked  brother,  conspired  against 
him,  and  at  a  banquet  persuaded  him  to  enter  a  cunningly  wrought 
chest,  which  he  and  his  seventy-two  accomplices  then  closed  and 
threw  into  the  Nile.  The  river  carried  the  chest  down  to  the  sea, 
and  the  waves  at  length  washed  it  ashore  near  the  PhoBniolan  By- 
blos.  Meanwhile  Isis  roamed  in  distress  throughout  the  country, 
seeking  her  lost  husband ;  and  she  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering 
his  coffin ,  which  she  carried  to  a  sequestered  spot  and  concealed. 
She  then  set  out  to  visit  her  son  Horus,  who  was  being  educated  at 
Buto.  During  her  absence  Set,  while  engaged  in  a  boar-hunt,  fonnd 
the  body  of  his  brother,  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered 
tAe/n  in  every  direction.   As  soon  as  lala\eaiive^  'v\i^\,\v.«.^\v.*iY^'''^*^ 
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she  eoUected  the  fragments,  and  wherever  one  had  been  found 
erected  a  monnment  on  the  spot  to  its  memory ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  numerous  tombs  of  Osiris  mentioned  as  existing  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere.  When  Horus  grew  up  he  set  out  to  avenge  his 
father*8  murder,  and  after  terrible  contests  was  at  last  victorious. 
According  to  other  accounts  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
Thontf  who  assigned  the  S.  of  £gypt  to  Horus  and  the  N.  to  Set. 
Osiris  was  afterwards  magically  restored  to  life  by  Horus  and  con- 
tinued to  rule  the  W.  land  as  king  of  the  dead. 

The  origin  of  the  world,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  awoke  speculation  in  Egypt  at 
a  very  early  date,  the  result  of  which  was  a  naive  belief  that  the 
world  was  created  by  supernatural  beings,  who  revealed  themselves 
in  the  heavenly  bodies  and  controlled  the  processes  of  nature. 
According  to  a  wide-spread  belief  the  earth  was  a  god  named  Keb, 
the  sky  a  goddess  named  Newt.  Originally  these  were  united,  but 
they  were  afterwards  separated  by  the  god  Show^  who  raised  the 
sky-goddess  aloft  in  his  arms.  Another  and  more  materialistic  view 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  huge  oval  plain,  floating  upon  the  ocean, 
and  the  sky  as  a  flat  slab  resting  upon  the  mountains  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth,  with  the  stars  hanging  from  it  like  lamps.  The 
ififun,  the  principal  heavenly  body,  was  in  particular  the  subject  of 
many  theories,  probably  representing  the  teachings  of  the  different 
colleges  of  priests  throughout  the  country.  In  one  place  the  sun 
god  Re  was  conceived  of  as  sailing  across  the  ocean  of  heaven  in  a 
boat ;  in  another  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  brilliantly  plumaged 
hawk  flying  across  the  firmament  and  driving  away  the  hostilQ 
clouds ;  and  in  a  third  the  sun  was  a  powerful  young  hero,  new- 
bom  every  morning  from  the  goddess  of  the  sky,  and  waging  a 
ceaseless  combat  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  was  also  con- 
ceived of  under  the  form  of  a  scarabseus  or  beetle.  The  myth  of  Re 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  developed  in  Heliopolis,  where  the  sun 
god  Re-Harmachis  was  worshipped  along  with  the  local  deity 
Atum.  Orion  and  Sothis  played  the  leading  r6les  among  the  stars ; 
and  among  the  other  powers  of  nature  a  prominent  place  was  filled 
by  the  Nile  God,  to  whom  indeed  the  country  owed  its  prosperity. 
All  these  deities  received  general  worship,  though  none  of  them 
had  particular  temples  of  their  own. 

When  Egypt  became  a  single  state,  there  seems  to  have  been 
felt  the  need  of  a  deity  who  should  be  common  to  the  whole  country 
and  should  be  worshipped  in  all  places  without  reference  to  the 
local  gods.    The  sun-god  Re  was  selected  as  the  national  deity, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.   The 
king  was  regarded  as  his  representative  and  successor  upon  eatthL 
and  was  therefore  styled  'Son  of  Re'  or  'Hoin.%\  B.OTaa\i^Vci^^^^- 
quently  regarded  as  the  son  of  Re.    The  coTOiia\ivoTvc.ertfc\!a.W!i\ft»^^««^ 
to  bsre  been  eompleted  hy  the  proclamatloB.  ot  tli^  «bC«i^%\WL  Vs^^^ 
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temple  at  Hetiopolis,  and  there  too  the  goddess  Sefkhei'^bui  in- 
Boribed  the  yeais  of  the  coming  leign  on  the  leaves  of  the  saored 
tree.  The  exalted  position  thus  accorded  to  the  sun-god  naturally 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  priests  of  Helio- 
polis  concerning  him.  The  local  sun-gods  were  promptly  identifled 
with  Re  and  were  thenceforth  regarded  as  special  forms  of  the 
national  deity.  The  same  thing  happened  even  with  other  godi 
who  were  not  sun-gods  at  all,  such  as  the  water-god  Sobk  and  the 
harvest-god  Ammony  and  they  were  invested  with  the  symbol  of  Re, 
viz.  the  sun-disk  with  the  poisonous  royal  serpent  (ursBUs)  coiled 
round  it.  This  amalgamation  of  local  deities  with  Re,  which  began 
under  the  Middle  Empire  and  was  carried  to  great  lengths  under 
the  New  Empire,  was  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  in  the  Egyptian 
religion.  Attempts  indeed  were  made  to  draw  a  distinction  among 
the  various  forms  of  Re,  Khepre  for  example  being  regarded  as  the 
morning-sun  and  Atum  as  the  evening-sun,  but  nothing  like  a 
systematic  scheme  was  ever  achieved. 

In  the  same  way  a  number  of  female  local  deities  were  con- 
verted into  goddesses  of  the  sky,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  so  al- 
ready. Thus  the  goddess  Hathor  of  Dendera,  who  revealed  herself 
as  a  cow,  was  considered  to  stand  over  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
that  animal,  supporting  the  sun-god  on  her  back.  —  This  tendency 
to  amalgamate  different  deities,  especially  when  they  had  similar 
characteristics,  prevailed  in  other  cases  from  a  comparatively  early 
period.  Thus  Hathor  was  identified  with  Isis,  Ammon  of  Thebes 
with  Min  of  Koptos,  Bastet  with  Sekhmet  and  Pakhet,  Sekhmet 
with  Mut,  etc.    That  this  added  to  the  confusion  is  obvious. 

When  after  the  12th  Dyn.  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  oanied 
farther  to  the  S.  and  Thebes  became  the  capital  in  place  of  Mem- 
phis, the  importance  of  Ammon,  the  local  god  of  Thebes,  steadily 
increased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire  he  was  the  head 
of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  great  campaigns  against  Nubia  and 
Asia  were  waged  in  his  name  by  the  Theban  kings,  temples  were 
erected  to  him  in  the  conquered  lands,  and  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  fell  to  his  shrines  in  Egypt,  especially  to  the  temple  at 
Thebes.  Ammon,  in  short,  became  the  national  god,  the  success- 
ful rival  of  his  predecessor  Re-Harroachis.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  priests  of  Ucliopolis  should  tamely  submit  to  this 
weakening  of  their  influence.  They  therefore  eagerly  seized  the 
flrst  opportunity  of  overthrowing  Ammon  and  of  restoring  the  sun 
pod  to  his  former  official  dignity.  When  Ameuophis  IV.  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  sun-god  of  Hcliopolis  (Ilarmachis)  regained  the 
position  of  supreme  deity,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  sun  itself 
(Egypt.  Aton)  was  announced  as  the  one  and  only  god.  This  re- 
volution was  doubtless  to  some  extent  prompted  by  the  king^s 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  religious  confusion  at  a  blow, 
s/jd  to  make  practice  square  with  theory,  toi  t\iftWfel\«A\Vj  %.VV  thA 
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nnmerooB  deities  had  long  been  explained  as  in  reality  one  with 
the  great  sun-god  (comp.  p.  203).  The  representations  and  names 
of  Ammon  and  his  fellow-gods  were  everywhere  obliterated.  Bat 
after  the  death  of  Amenophis  the  partisans  of  Ammon  speedily 
regained  the  upper  hand;  the  new  religion  was  abolished,  and  the 
earlier  creed  restored.  The  Egyptian  religion  remained  in  its  former 
oonfdsion ;  the  process  of  amalgamating  different  gods  became  more 
and  more  common;  and  religious  belief  gradually  lost  all  Mviug 
reality.  Men  clung  anxiously  to  the  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
superstitious  belief  in  amulets  and  magic  as  the  only  protection 
against  harmful  influences  gained  universal  sway.  But  no  fresh 
religious  conceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  texts  in- 
seribed  upon  the  temples,  tombs,  and  sarcophagi  of  the  later  period. 
A  few  Egyptian  deities,  however,  such  as  Isls,  Harpocrates,  and 
Serapis  (who  was  introduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies), 
retained  sufficient  influence  to  find  their  way  into  the  Roman  pan- 
theon, and  to  gather  round  them  a  considerable  crowd  of  worship- 
pers in  the  Roman  empire.  The  old  religion  of  Egypt  was  gradually 
▼uiquished  only  by  the  power  of  Christianity. 

The  Future  Life,  A  considerable  diversity  of  doctrine  as  to  the 
fate  of  man  after  death  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyptians.  Different 
localities  held  different  views  as  to  the  future  state  and  the  life 
there  led,  and  these  various  views  were  never  reduced  to  a  single 
authoritative  creed.  The  only  point  that  was  common  to  the  whole 
people  was  the  firm  conviction  that  the  life  of  man  did  not  end  at 
death,  but  that  on  the. contrary  men  continued  to  live  just  as  they 
had  lived  upon  earth,  provided  that  the  necessaries  of  existence 
were  assured  to  them.  It  thus  seemed  specially  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  carefully  interred  and  protected  from  decay.  The 
next  step  was  to  build  a  house  for  the  deceased,  after  the  pattern 
of  his  earthly  abode,  in  which  he  might  dwell,  and  which,  according 
to  the  popular  belief,  he  could  quit  at  pleasure  during  the  day. 
Statues,  erected  in  a  special  room  for  the  purpose,  represented  the 
owner  of  the  house,  his  family,  and  his  domestics.  Sacrificial  of- 
ferings provided  the  deceased  with  food,  and  pious  endowments 
ensured  him  against  hunger  and  thirst  even  in  the  distant  future. 
Nor  was  this  all;  representations  of  food,  utensils,  etc.  were  painted 
or  carved  upon  the  walls  of  the  tomb  or  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus, 
and  it  was  believed  that  through  magic  these  representations  could 
serve  the  deceased  in  place  of  the  real  things.  Ornaments,  cloth- 
ing, ete.,  also  were  placed  in  the  tomb  or  depicted  on  the  walls  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  occupations  that  engrossed  the  deceased 
while  on  earth,  the  pleasures  that  he  delighted  in,  the  di^c\i.t\%.^ 
that  he  enjoyed,  awaited  him  beyond  the  tom\j,  a.\vi  ^«&^  Xft^  'w^^^ 
represented  on  the  waJIs  in  order  that  he  tnigViX.  leaWj  -^q^^^^**  ^««v. 
To  this  belief  we  owe  those  sepulchral  pamtm^a  \\v^\.  %vi^  nja  Vi  ^v^.'^'V' 
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a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Under  the  ancient 
empire  the  grandees  alone  were  allowed  to  build  themselves  tombs, 
and  that  probably  only  by  favour  of  the  king.  The  ordinary  citizens 
had  to  content  themselves  with  simple  graves  in  which  the  ne- 
cessaries for  the  future  life  were  buried  with  the  bodies.  Bat  at  a 
later  period  even  the  lower  ranks  of  society  built  'everlasting  houses' 
for  themselves,  at  least  so  far  as  they  possessed  the  means  to  do  bo. 
The  dead  were  under  the  protection  of  the  local  deities,  and  in  some 
instances  also  under  special  gods  of  the  dead.  Thus  at  Memphis 
Sokaria  was  the  god  of  the  dead  and  provided  for  their  support,  while 
these  functions  were  discharged  at  Assli)(  by  Wep-wai  and  at  Abydos 
by  the  'Lord  of  the  West*.  But  even  at  an  early  date  these  local  gods 
retired  in  favour  of  Osiris,  who  was  originally  the  local  deity  of 
Busiris  in  the  Delta,  where  he  ruled  the  dead  in  the  fruitful  fields. 
The  death  which  Osiris  suffered  according  to  the  legend  (p.  oxx) 
was  the  common  lot  of  mortals ;  but  just  as  Osiris  rose  again,  so  a 
man  also  could  begin  a  new  life,  provided  that  the  same  formnla 
were  pronounced  for  him  by  some  faithful  son;  he  went  to  Osiris, 
became  united  with  the  slain  god,  in  fact  was  himself  Osiris.  Adf 
mission  to  the  realm  of  Osiris  depended  upon  the  recitation  of 
magical  formula  and  incantations,  a  knowledge  of  which  must  be 
communicated  to  the  deceased.  At  the  same  time  a  virtuous  life 
upon  earth  was  required  to  assure  the  deceased  eternal  happiness, 
and  he  had  therefore  to  undergo  a  trial  before  Osiris  and  to  prove 
before  forty- two  judges  that  he  was  free  from  mortal  sin.  Before 
this  took  place,  and  before  his  heart  had  been  weighed  by  Thoat 
ill  the  scales  of  righteousness  and  found  perfect,  he  might  not  enter 
the  future  land.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
blessed  dead.  Their  dwelling  was  usually  located  in  the  West,  among 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  desert  where  the  sun  set.  Some  believed 
that  they  inhabited  the  fertile  fields  of  Earn,  a  fruitful  country 
where  ploughing  and  reaping  were  carried  on  as  upon  e&rth,  and 
where  the  corn  grew  to  the  height  of  seven  ells,  forming  a  veritable 
paradise  for  the  Egyptian  peasant.  As  the  labour  in  this  future  land 
might  often  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  deceased,  it  beoame 
the  custom  at  the  period  of  the  Middle  Empire  to  place  U^habiii  in 
the  tomb  along  with  him.  These  were  little  figures  of  men,  which 
were  imbued  with  life  by  a  magic  spell  written  upon  them,  and 
assisted  the  deceased  in  his  labours. 

Another  doctrine  sought  to  unite  the  different  conceptions  of  the 
future  life  and  placed  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  in  Twat,  the  under- 
world. This  was  the  country  through  which  the  sun  passed  at  night.  It 
was  believed  to  lie  under  the  earth,  to  be  roofed  like  the  earth  by  a 
sky,  and  to  be  traversed  by  a  river.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  and,  according  to  a 
certain  view,  separated  from  each  other  by  massive  doors  fcomp. 
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In  flat  contradiction  to  these  doctrines  was  the  popular  belief 
that  man  possessed  not  only  a  body  but  also  a  soul  (ba)  or  spirit 
(ekh)f  -which  lived  after  death.  This  was  originally  conceived  of  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird ;  at  a  later  period  as  a  bird  with  a  human  head. 
It  vas  believed  that  the  spirit  left  the  body  at  death  and  flew  freely 
abont,  but  could  return  to  the  body  at  pleasure,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  latter  remained  whole  and  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  decay. 
Thus  from  ancient  times  everything  was  done  in  Egypt  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  this  object  was  so  completely 
attained  by  embalming  that  the  features  of  numerous  mummies 
hare  remained  perfectly  recognizable  to  this  day.  Under  the  Ancient 
Empire  human  bodies  were  preserved  with  the  aid  of  bitumen  and 
rolled  in  linen  bandages  and  wrappings.  The  process  of  embalming 
was  more  elaborate  at  later  times.  The  brains  were  first  removed 
through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  an  iron  hook;  the  stomach  was  then 
opened  vrith  a  flint  knife  and  the  viscera  removed  (Herodotus  II, 
86)  and  placed  in  four  jars,  known  as  Canopi,  These  were  usually 
doted  with  lids,  bearing  the  heads  of  the  four  sons  of  Osiris,  to 
whose  protection  the  intestines  were  committed.  The  heart  also 
was  removed  from  the  body,  and  replaced  by  a  stone  scarabsus, 
placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  deceased,  beneath  the  wrappings. 
Herodotus  states  that  at  a  later  period  there  were  three  methods  of 
embalming,  differing  according  to  the  expense  involved. 

A  prominent  place  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was 
also  taken  by  another  immaterial  part  of  mortals,  distinct  from  the 
ioul.  This  was  the  JTa,  a  kind  of  guardian-spirit  or  genius,  which 
was  born  with  the  individual  and  accompanied  him  through  life  as 
a  'double*.  The  Ka  did  not  expire  with  its  proteg^  but  continued 
to  live  in  order  to  protect  the  deceased  against  enemies  in  the 
future  world. 


Lilt  of  the  Chief  Egyptian  Deities  and  Sacred  Animals. 

Ammom  or  Amon  (Fig.  1),  the  god  of  Thebes,  was  made  a  sun-god 

under  the  name  Amon-Re  and  became  the  national  god  under 

the  Bfiddle  Empire.   For  his  persecution  by  Amenophls  IV.,  see 

p.  203.   His  sacred  animal  was  the  ram. 
Aif0BT,  one  of  the  four  guardian-deities  of  the  dead,  who  protected 

them  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  viscera 
'  of  the  deceased  were  dedicated.   The  other  three  gods  were  Hapi^ 

Twe-meif,  and  Kd)h-mewf. 
AvxBUS  or  Antaios,  the  Greek  name  for  a  peculiar  Egyptian  god, 

worshipped  at  Antaeopolis  (p.  215). 
AxtTBis  (I^g.  2),  a  god  of  the  dead,  whose  function  was  cq^w^^v.^^ 

with  the  interment.  A  later  myth  makea"\i\m  «.\it^i\.V«i  ^iC^^sri"^. 

The  JackSil  wm  sacred  to  him. 
JjruxMT  (Greek  AnukU),  goddess  of  the  Matiicit.  ol  V^i^  <j,^x.^^^«^*- 
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Apis,  the  sacied  bull  of  Ptah  of  Memphis.  For  his  distinctire  mark- 
ings, see  p.  cxix.   The  apis  was  buried  in  the  Serapeum  (p.  136). 

Ab-hes-nofbk  (ATSnuphis),  a  Nubian  god. 

Atum  (Fig.  3),  a  local  deity  of  Heliopolis,  Pithom,  etc,  was  after- 
wards  regarded  as  a  sun-god  (specifically  the  evening-sun).  Hii 
sacred  animal  was  the  lion,  and  the  Mnevis  bull  was  also  de- 
dicated to  him. 

Bastbt,  the  goddess  of  Bubastis,  a  goddess  of  joy.  Sacred  animal, 
the  cat. 

Bbs,  a  popular  deity,  represented  as  a  dwarf,  introduced  horn,  the 
land  of  Punt.  He  was  the  god  of  the  toilet  and  also  had  in- 
fluence over  births. 

BuTo,  see  Wto. 

£me-wet,  a  god  of  the  dead,  represented,  like  Anubis,  with  a 
jackaVs  head.  His  symbol  was  a  post  with  a  wine-skin  hanging 


on 


"§■ 


Enhob  (Greek  Onuris),  the  god  of  This  and  Sebennytos. 

Ews-os,  goddess  of  Hellopolis,  the  consort  of  Harmachis. 

Hapi,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.    See  Anuet. 

Habendotbb  (Egypt.  Har-net-yotf),  'Horus  who  protects  his  faAhef. 
(Osiris),  a  form  of  Horus. 

Hab-khsnt-kheti,  god  of  Athribis.    Sacred  animal,  the  serpent. 

Habmachis  (Fig.  5),  a  special  form  of  Horus.  He  was  the  god  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  chief  god  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sparrow- 
hawk  was  sacred  to  him.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  lion 
with  a  human  head  (Sphinx,  p.  123). 

Harpocrates,  Horus  as  a  child,  represented  with  side-locks  and  a 
finger  on  his  lips.  The  Greeks  regarded  Mm  as  god  of  silence. 
He  was  much  revered,  especially  at  a  late  date. 

Har-sbm-tbwe,  ^Horus  the  uniter  of  the  two  lands',  a  form  of 
Horus. 

Harsuef,  represented  with  a  ram's  head,  god  of  Heracleopolis. 

HarsiSsis,  ^Horus,  son  of  Isis*,  a  form  of  Horus. 

ITathob  (Fig.  6),  a  deity  of  the  sky,  and  a  goddess  of  joy  and  love, 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Aphrodite.  She  was  the  goddess 
of  Dendera  and  AphroditespoUs  (p.  309)  and  was  worshipped  in 
Thebes  as  guardian  of  the  necropolis.  The  cow  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  was  frequently  represented  with  a  cow's  head  (Fig.  7). 

Horus  (Fig.  8)  received  universal  homage  as  the  sun-god.  He  was 
the  local  deity  of  Edfu,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  winged  san 
(Fig.  20).  He  is  usually  described  as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
sometimes  as  the  son  of  Re  and  brother  of  Set.  The  sparrow- 
hawk  was  sacred  to  him. 

Imhotep,  a  saint  of  Memphis,  was  revered  as  a  priest  and  physician, 
snd  WAS  therefore  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Askleplcf 
C^Bculapiua).  He  had  a  temple  at  PMVtt  aVao. 
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Ibis  (Figs.  9  ft  10),  wife  of  Osiris  and  mother  of  Horns  (Harsiesis). 

She  was  a  goddess  of  Phile.    She  was  highly  revered  at  a  late 

period. 
Ka,  the  guardian-spirit  of  mortals  (p.  oxxy). 
Kbb-  or  Gbb,  the  earth-god,  husband  of  Newt  (see  helow). 
Kbbh-snbwf,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.    See  Amset, 
Khbpbb,  the  scarabasus  (dung-beetle),  regarded  as  a  form  of  the 

8au-god. 
Khnum  (Fig.  4)  was  the  god  of  Elephantine  and  the  Cataract  dis- 
tricts, and  of  Shashotep,  Esneh,  etc.    His  sacred  animal  was 

the  goat. 
Khons,  the  moon-god  of  Thebes,  was  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Mut, 

with  whom  he  forms  the  Theban  Triad.    Sacred  animal,  the 

sparrow-hawk. 
Maat  (Fig.  11),  goddess  of  integrity  or  truth.    Her  symbol  is  an 

ostrich-feather. 
Mm  (Fig.  12),  a  god  of  harvest,  was  the  guardian-spirit  of  Akhmim 

and  Eoptos,  and  also  the  god  of  travellers  in  the  desert.    He  is 

ithyphallically  represented. 
MoBT,  the  god  of  Thebes  and  Hermonthis ,  was  regarded  from  an 

early  period  as  the  chief  god  of  Upper  Egypt.    Under  the  New 

Empire  he  was  god  of  war  and  had  a  sparrow-hawk's  head.  The 

bull  Bukhis  was  sacred  to  him. 
Mut,  the  wife  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  and  mother  of  Khons  (see 

above).   Her  sacred  animal  was  the  vulture. 
NBnsBTBM,  son  of  Ptah  of  Memphis. 
Nbith,  goddess  of  Sa'is,  Esneh  (pp.  22,  309),  etc. 
Nbkhbbt,  goddess  of  El-K&b  (p.  311)  and  guardian-deity  of  Upper 

Egypt,    As  she  presided  over  childbirth  the  Greeks  identified 

her  with  Eileithyia.   Sacred  animal,  the  vulture. 
NEPBTTBm  (Fig.  13),  originally  a  goddess  of  the  dead.  Sister  of  Osiris. 
Nbwt,  a  goddess  of  the  sky  and  wife  of  Keb. 
Onmophbis,  see  Wm-nofre. 
Opbt,  a  popular  goddess  of  childbirth.    In  Thebes,  where  she  was 

revered  as  the  mother  of  Osiris,  she  was  represented  as  a  pregnant 

hippopotamus.   See  also  To'iris, 
Obibis  (Fig.  14),  originally  the  god  of  Busiris,  received  universal 

homage  as  god  of  the  dead.   His  tomb  vtras  at  Abydos.    For  his 

legend,  see  p.  cxx.    His  symbol  was  a  post    J  (Tet). 

Pakhbt  (or  Pasht),  the  goddess  of  Speos  Artemidos  (p.  197),  to 

whom  the  cat  was  sacred. 
Ptah  (Fig.  15),  the  god  of  Memphis,  was  regarded  as  the  guardian 

of  artists. 
Ptah-Tbtbnbn,  a  special  form  of  Ptah. 

Ri,  the  BUB'god.   He  was  identified  at  aiv  ea.xY'^  -^etvo^  VyXX^.'^^^^^ 
maebiB  of  Heliopoliaf   and  named  Ke-Hwrn^^c^^^  \>\\xv\\^  vsv^ 
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night  he  tiayerses  the  underwoild  and  is  then  named  Te^'Be 
and  lepiesented  with  a  ram's  head. 

Satbt  (Greek  Satisjj  guardian-deity  of  the  Cataract  district. 

Sefkhbt-bbui  (Fig.  17),  goddess  of  writing. 

Sekhmet  (Fig.  16),  goddess  of  war.   Sacred  animal,  the  lioness. 

Selkbt,  a  goddess  to  whom  the  scorpion  was  sacred. 

Se&apis,  a  foreign  god  introduced  into  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
(p.  136),  and  more  or  less  identified  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Osiris-Apis,  the  deceased  Apis  hull. 

Set,  god  of  Auaris,  Tanis,  and  Omhos  (near  Nal^ideh),  was  the 
hrother  of  Osiris,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  slain  (p.  oxx). 
Another  myth  makes  him  hrother  of  Horus  and  guardian-deity 
of  Lower  Egypt.  After  the  22nd  Dyn.  he  was  expelled  firom  the 
Egyptian  pantheon,  and  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  god  of 
the  impure  (Typhon).  His  sacred  animal  was  the  ass,  represented 
with  grotesque  muzzle  and  ears. 

Show,  god  of  Leontonpolis.  The  Egyptians  helieved  that  he  sup- 
ported the  sky.   The  lion  was  sacred  to  him. 

SoBK  (Fig.  18  J  Greek  5iicfto«),  a  water-god  worshipped  chiefly  in 
the  Fayt^m,  at  Ombos,  etc.    The  crocodile  was  sacred  to  him. 

SoKAias,  the  ancient  Memphian  god  of  the  dead. 

Sdtekh,  a  foreign  (Asiatic)  god,  worshipped  in  the  Delta,  and  amal- 
gamated with  Set. 

Tefnut,  sister  of  Show,  and  represented  as  a  lioness. 

Tetun,  guardian- deity  of  Nubia. 

Thout  or  Thoth  (Fig.  19),  a  moon-deity  and  god  of  the  sdeneos, 
therefore  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hermes.  He  was  the 
city-god  of  Hermopolis  (p.  201).  The  ibis  and  baboon  wen 
sacred  to  him. 

ToEsis  Hhe  great  («ci7.  Opet)',  another  name  of  Opet  (see  p.  oxxvli). 

Twe-metf,  one  of  the  guardian-deities  of  the  dead.   See  ArMet, 

Wbn-nopbb  (Greek  Onnophrisj^  a  surname  of  Osiris. 

Wef-wat,  god  of  the  dead  and  a  deity  of  Assiiit.  The  desert  wolf 
was  sacred  to  him. 

Wb&t-hbkaw,  a  lion>headed  goddess,  wife  of  Be-Harmachis. 

Wto  (Greek  Buto),  goddess  of  the  town  of  Bute  in  the  Delta ;  also 
a  guardian-deity  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  serpent,  ichneumon,  and 
shrew-mouse  were  sacred  to  her.  This  goddess  was  also  re- 
presented with  a  lion's  head  (like  Sekhmet). 
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16.  Ptab. 


16.  Sekhmet. 
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king's  name  on  the  sacred  tree 

of  Heliopolis. 
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19.  Thout. 


Tm.  Hiitorical  Notice  of  Egjrptian  Art. 

Br  Pn/itar  O.  Btttmiarf. 

I.  Arehlteatnre. 

In  Egyp'i  ■*  elaawliece,  the  Pltr  and  the  Column  »re  the  mnu 
ImporlaDt  of  all  srchtteotnral  memhen.  Their  absence  indicates  a 
Teiy  elemental;  stage  In  the  art  of  bnllding,  vheti  artletic  devel- 
opment has  ret  to  begin.  Tbeir  pieeenoe  breaka  the  outline  of  the 
dlffeient  muaea  of  the  edifiea  and  affoTds  strength  and  aapport. 

The  stmpleat  fonn  of  the  weight- bearing  member  U  the  gqnaie 
tUt,  and  this  U  common  eren  In  the  tomba  of  the  Ancient  Empire. 
The  lateral  Borfaoea  of  the  piera  are  frei^uently 
□oonpied  br  reliefs  or  luacrlptions  and  their 
front*  br  other  ornamental  designs.  Thna  tall 
papynia-plants  and  lilies  occor  on  pleia  of  the 
time  of  Thntmosia  111.  at  Kainak  ($.  2&5),  a 
aiitrnm  (s  rattle  naed  by  womenj  with  a  he&d 
of  Hathor  at  Abii'Slmbel  (p.  375),  and  col- 
OMal  Bgnrea  of  Osliis  [Fig.  1)  in  the  Rames- 
senm  (p.  2^)  and  at  Medinet  Habu  CP-  300). 
The  four-aided  pier  was  converted  into  an 
octagonal  pillar  by  bevelling  off  the  comers, 
part  of  the  plot,  however,  being  left  aqusre 
at  the  top  so  u  to  blend  with  the  roof;  at  the 
foot  waa  a  roand,  cnahlon-like  base.  The 
neit  step  wu  to  convert,  by  a  similar  process, 
the  ootagonal  ptllai  into  one  with  sli-teen 
aides,  andiniome  eaaea  the  flat  surfaces  were 
grooved  or  fluted,  a  sharp  edge  being  left  be- 
tween each  pair  of  side«.  Polygonal  columns 
of  this  ohsiactei,  which  have  received  the 
name  olProiO'DoTie  (Fig.  II},  occur  in  tombs 
of  the  Middle  Empire  (at  Benif^asan  and 
Aisnln)  and  in  temples  of  the  time  of  Thut- 
moais  III.  (Rarnak,  p.  2^b ;  l)£r  e1-ba1)ri, 
p.  278).  The  name  was  snggestod  by  certain 
point!  of  resemblance  to  the  Dorio  columns  of 
the  Oteeks,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  marked 
floting  and  the  tapering;  but  the  Prolo-Doric 
differs  from  the  Qreek  Doric  in  being  destitute  of  the  'ecbinua',  a 
member  leaembllng  an  overhangLiig  wreath  of  leaves,  forming  the 
sapltal  of  the  true  Doric  column.  The  chief  dl{lMW\te,Vi'»i4.i«,'i* 
thkt  the  ahaft  of  the  Egyptian  column  testa  h'^ti  &iom\\&s^^^^>*''*'i 
while  the  Doric  eolama  springs  immedlirtBt'j  bovn  ftia  ^o'ivA'  *^^" 


:.  Oalrls  pillar. 
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other  difference  U  tisat  ioma  at  the  sides  of  the  Proto-Dorlc  colnmn 
sro  freqnentlT  nnfluted  and  leCt  Bat  foi  the  reception  of  eolonted 

Inscriptions. 

The  Ooloom  was  much  more  freqoently  need  Ijy  the  Egyptian 
builders  than  the  pier  or  the  allied  Proto-Doric  column.  The  eolnmn 
stands  upon  h  base,  is  crowned  by  a  capital,   and  support!  a  aqiUTe 


slab,  known  as  the  abacus,  upon  which  in  turn  rosC  the  beam*  of 
the  architrave,  and  the  slabs  of  the  nwf.  The  Egyptian  tore  of 
plants  is  woil  known  from  Tariona  sources,  and  consistently  vfth 
this  the  favourite  forms  for  columns  as  early  as  the  Ancient  EmplfO 
were  borrowed  from  plant-life.  Two  plants  especially  wore  meat 
frequently  copied,  vit.  a  variety  of  lotus  (Nympliea  lotus)  and  th 
papyrus  (Cyperus  papyrus).  Sometimes  the  column  represent!  » 
single  plant-stem,  sometimes  a  cluster  of  stems  held  together  k; 
bands ;  while  the  capital  imitates  In  turn  Che  oloaed  bad  or  the  oyca 
CM/yx  (Fig.  Hi),    r^tu' there  arite  bna  i«iim^«a  of  to\iimui:  tha 
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dmple  Oowei-coliimn  vlth  bnd-Mpltilg  and  tbe  wme  witli  ulyx 
M^talt;  and  tlie  olmteied  colamn  wUh  Itnd-cipitaU  and  the  Mme 
vltb  ealTZ'oapltaU. 

Of  tbe  varloTu  LoUu  Columm,  vbleb  seem  to  have  been  freely 
ued  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  nnmerooB  pictures  of  them,   com- 
paiatlTely  few  have  been  preierred.  Oliuiteied  colnmns  of  this  kind 
withbnd-oapltiU  oconr  under 
tbe  Anolent  and  Middle  Em-     _ 
pirea  (In  a  tomb  at  Be    \ 
no),  bat  appear  to  have     ei 
out  under  the  New  £[□ 
The  abOTfr-mentloued  no    m 
atBeni^uan  la  formed  o 
ftralgbt  atema,  lislng  fro 
bate  reaembling  a  mou 
earth  and  fastened  tog 
at  tbe  top  by  bands  (Fig 
The  capital  is  formed  of  c 
bndSithB  green  sepals  of  « 
extend  quite  to  tbe  top 
white  petals  of  the  eo 
Near  the    top   of  the 
smallei   stems   are    iiiserte 
between    tbe    main    stem 
ftiamplea  of  clustered 
nnuu  of  the  Nympbiea 
with   open   tcalyi)    oa 
(Fig.  III)arefraqentlyr 
aentedln  tombaoftbeAn 
andHiddleEmpiies',  bu  n 

oceuTmoatfrequentlyin 
Ings  of  tbe  later  period. 

Tbe  Papyrut  Colum  m  ff 

widely  fh)m  the  lotua-c 

In  seotion,  while  in  the  m  d 

moreoTer  taper  rapidly 

wreath  of  pointed  leaves  obaraLtenstlna  that  are  wanting  in  the 
lotns-oolamns.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  tbe  capitals;  for  tbe  , 
sepals  of  the  papyrus-flower  aic  muob  shorter  than  those  of  the  lotus 
anddonotreaobtothetipBottbepetalafseeabove}.  The  simple  psp- 
fnis-column  with  a  bud-capital  is  seen  only  in  paintings  and  reliefs ; 
whereaa  the  clustered  column  is  common  enough  (Fig.  V  a).  The 
latter  nanslly  consists  of  eight  stems  held  together  by  bands  at  the 
top,  while  between  these  stems  smaller  clusters  of  three,  faatetve^ 
together  by  six  hands,  were  Inserted.  Those  lusetteA  t*ATo»,Vn-^ft-*w, 
iMt  their  indmendenl  treatment  at  an  eail^  -^eAai. — Ti-»».t^»  "*>* 
olMa  oftha  IStb  Dyatatj  the  clnstBiB4\^a5Tn»-«>^^'°^'^  -(vtA^- 
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II  eiwiitial  obsnge.  In  oidei  to  adapt  (be  ihaft  for  tha  n- 
i  of  InBCTipttoni  and  pictures,  all  Its  InegolarltiM  ime 
abandoned  and  It  wu  mada  per- 
fectly smooth.  FoT  the  same  teaMtn 
the  capital  aim  was  ronndedoffand 
tnngfonneii  into  a  blunt  cone,  tha 
original  doEteilng  being  leealltd 
I  by  painting  alone  (Fig.  V6).  — 
FspyniB'Colntnna  with  oalyx-ea^> 
tal9  (Fig.  Via),  I  variety  (n  »M«h 
it  is  dilflcnlt  to  diningnlah  b«- 
tween  ttmple  and  clnaterad  wl- 
nmns,  odcdc  in  moat  temple*  of  flia 
Nevr  Empire,  vhere  they  gaawtlly 
appear  lapportlng  the  lofty  loof  of 
the  central  paasage  in  the  thiM- 
aialed  hypoatyle  halls.  They  dlipUy 
the  aamepecnli  ail  ties  aa  the  itmpte 
oolnmn,  and  they  inrariably  eon- 
•iat  or  a  single  rounded  shall,  bo 
longer  arttcnlated  into  separate 
■toms  and  covered  with  Inserlp- 
tiona  and  rellets 

Amongst  the  other  and   rarer 

kneties    of   plant-colamns    tha 

*  Q  Falm   Column  desBrves   mention 

V  Its   ahaft  is  ronnd   (wtthont  Qm 

tapering  fbot  of  the  papynu-eol' 

umn)  and  supports  a  capital  formed  of  a  bundle  of  pBlm-leavei, 

bending  xlightly  outwards,  and  held  together  by  hands  (Fig.  TI«). 


VI.  calfi  Capltili 


— •  The  comparatiTaly  simple  floral  capitals  of  the  earlier  perioda 
wete  elaborately  devolopod  during  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  undl  they 
t/mogt  Msiumod  the  form  of  baakota  of  ftovietB,  lea^XenisM  vrtfli 
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brilliant  eolouTs  (Fig.  YI 6).  The  low  square  abacas,  which  under  the 
New  Empire  was  covered  with  inBcriptions  only,  was  at  the  same 
time  deTeloped  into  a  cubical  block  and  somewhat  inappropriately 
deeoiated  with  representations  of  the  gods,  figures  of  Bes,  or  heads 
of  Hathor. 

Besides  those  plant-columns  other  varieties  occur.  The  so-called 
HaXhiw  or  ifiVs^um  CoVumm  have  round  shafts  crowned  on  four  sides 
with  the  head  of  the  goddess  Hathor  (with  cows'  ears),  above  which 
was  a  temple-like  addition.  These  are  exclusively  confined  to 
temples  of  female  deities,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period ;  they  are  doubtless  reproductions  of  the  sistrum,  the  peculiar 
rattle  used  by  women  (p.  oxxxiii).  The  so-called  Columns  with 
inverted  Calyx  OapiidU^  occurring  in  the  colonnade  of  Thutmosis  III. 
at  Kamak,  are  quite  unique,  and  are  probably  imitations  of  the 


shape  of  the  old  wooden  supports  A . 


Comparatively  few  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Secular  Buildings 
have  been  preserved.  The  number  of  ruined  towns  is  not,  indeed, 
insignificant ;  but  the  remains  of  the  earlier  houses  are  almost  in- 
yariably  concealed  by  those  of  later  date  and  are  thus  very  diffi- 
cult to  examine.  The  remains  of  earlier  houses  have  come  down  to 
us  directly  in  only  a  few  exceptional  instances,  as  at  Kah^n  (p.  180) 
and  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  203).  These,  in  connection  with  repre- 
sentations presd^ed  on  the  monuments,  afford  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  interior  arrangements  of  Egyptian  Pbivatk 
Houses,  which  in  many  respects  were  identical  with  the  Arab 
houses  of  modern  Egypt  (p.  clxiv).  The  house  of  the  humble 
farmer  or  artizan  was  as  simple  then  as  it  is  to-day.  An  open  court, 
In  which  the  family  spent  the  day,  was  adjoined  by  a  few  dark 
sleeping-rooms  and  stables  for  the  cattle,  while  a  staircase  led  from 
the  court  to  the  flat  roof,  upon  which  a  few  smaller  apartments 
were  often  found.  The  houses  of  the  more  prosperous  Egyptians 
also  had  a  court  as  their  central  point,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a 
colonnade  or  vestibule  of  light  columns,  open  in  front,  affording 
protection  f^om  the  sun.  Thence  a  door  led  to  a  wide  hall,  the  roof 
of  which  rested  on  columns,  and  beyond  that  was  a  narrow  and  larger 
hall,  also  with  columns,  probably  used  as  the  eating-room.  Beyond 
that  again  were  other  apartments  (bedrooms)  for  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  grown-up  sons.  On  one  side  of  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  house  (court,  broad  hall,  narrow  hall)  were  the 
women's  apartments,  or  harim  (harem),  the  middle  point  of  which 
was  another  open  court;  and  on  the  other  side  were  the  slaves'  apart- 
ments, the  store-rooms,  the  kitchens,  and  the  stables  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  Egyptian  dwelling-house  was  probably  the  same 
in  essential  details  at  all  periods,  and  even  in.  th^  ^xicl"^  K:L*tjs^^ 
(e.g.  at  Tell  el-'Amarna)  the  three  pTiuc\ps.\  A.VsVwvqw'^  ^^wwTSxv^JXsfc 
same  order.    The  walls  of  the  houses  and.  -piVace^  vjei^\i^^^  q\\ssv- 
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buTned  brioks  of  Nile  mud ;  the  roofs  were  made  of  slender  wooden 
beams,  covered  with  straw  or  reeds  and  daubed  within  and  without 
with  Nile  mud ;  the  columns  were  either  of  stone,  of  mud,  or  of 
wood,  and  in  palaces  were  inlaid  with  coloured  stones  or  glass-paste. 
Colour  was  also  extensively  used  In  the  Interiors ;  the  walls  were 
whitewashed  and  adorned  with  bright-coloured  rugs  or  with  paint- 
ings, and  even  the  pavements  were  covered  with  colouring  matter. 

A  considerable  number  of  Foktifibd  Struotubbs  have  been 
preserved.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Nubian  eastlea  to 
the  S.  of  Wftdi  Haifa  and  the  Egyptian  castles  of  El-Kftb  and  K6m 
el-Ahmar,  the  most  of  which  probably  date  from  the  period  of  the 
Middle  Empire. 

As  taxes  and  salaries  were  paid  in  kind,  large  Maoasinbs  were 
required  for  the  reception  of  tribute,  not  only  by  the  state  but  also 
by  temples.  The  remains  of  such  storehouses  have  been  found 
beside  the  Ramesseum  (p.  287),  at  Tell  el-Maskhiita  (p.  163),  and 
elsewhere. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  have  so  many  Templet  within  such 
narrow  limits  survived  from  antiquity  as  in  Egypt.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  true,  date  from  the  New  Empire  and  the  Ptolemaic  epoch,  so 
that  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  temples  of  these  periods  only. 
Few  or  no  complete  temples  have  survived  from  the  Ancient  or 
Middle  Empires  or  from  the  late-Egyptian  period. 

Among  the  Temples  of  the  Anoibnt  EitPiB^^e  Arst  place  la 
held  by  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Sun  at  Abu  Gurab,  erected  by  King  Ra- 
n-woser  (p.  129),  and  excavated  in  1899  by  Borchardt  and  Schefer. 
This  temple  resembles  those  of  later  periods  in  having  its  interior 
walls  embellished  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  Practically  nothing 
now  remains  of  the  small  Temple$  beside  the  second  and  third  pyr* 
amids  at  Otzeh^  where  the  manes  of  the  kings  burled  in  those  pyr« 
amids  were  worshipped;  but  Flinders  Petrie's  discovery  of  the 
Temple  beside  the  pyramids  of  Meiddm  affords  us  a  clear  idea  of 
such  a  sanctuary  at  the  earliest  period  (p.  192).  Here  the  walls  are 
absolutely  bare  and  the  architectural  forms  of  the  severest  simplio- 
Ity.  It  is  very  questionable  whether,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
the  Oranite  Temple,  beside  the  great  Sphinx  (p.  124),  and  the  small 
Temple,  near  the  Birket  Kardn  (p.  181),  really  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Ancient  Empire. 

The  remains  of  the  Temples  of  the  Middle  Empire  are  even 
scantier.  Large  sanctuaries,  little  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  later 
times,  were  built  during  this  period  at  Luxor,  Kamak,  Koptoa,  Abydoi^ 
Hawdra  (the  so-called  Labyrinth),  lllahOin,  Medinet  el-FayUm,  He- 
liopoliSy  Bubaatis,  and  Tanis ;  but  none  has  left  any  considerable 
traces.  All  probably  fell  into  decay  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  Hyksos  supremacy  and  were  replaced  under  the  18th  Dyn.  by 
neir  buildingBf  in  which  the  materials  of  the  earlier  edifices  were 
utilized  as  Ur  b$  possible.   Their  Inner  waW^  ww^  ^%<^Qii^\a^^  ^  Vx 
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tlie  eMe  of  later  temples,  'with  reliefs  showiog  the  king  in  eom- 
nvunloii  with  the  gods ;  the  ceilings  of  their  halls  were  supported 
hf  colnmnB  (which  at  Buhastis  had  Hathor-capitals) ;  and  in  front 
of  thoiz  entrances  rose  tall  obelisks  (p.  107)  and  colossal  statues  of 
ihe  PliaraohB.  In  other  points  of  construction  also  they  seem  to 
have  closely  resembled  later  sanctuaries,  and  many  temples  of  the 
New  Empire  were  probably  built  on  the  plans  of  the  earlier  ones. 

Howeyer  different  from  each  other  the  Temples  of  the  New 
EiiFiBB  appear  at  first  sight,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  refer- 
ring them  all  to  two  general  fundamental  forms.  One  of  these, 
TiTidly,  but  probably  quite  accidentally,  recalling  the  Greek  Perip- 
ieroB  or  temple  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  occurs  only  during  the 
18th  Dyn.,  the  age  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  his  successors.  The 
reetangular  Gella  (or  Sanctuary),  containing  the  sacred  boat  with 
the  image  of  the  god  and  provided  with  doors  at  each  end,  rose  upon 
ft  basement  of  masonry,  crowned  with  a  concave  cornice  and  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  On  all  four  sides  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  the  roof  of  which  rested  upon  square  pillars  and 
oolumns  (usually  Proto-Doric).  Occasionally,  as  (e.g.)  at  Medinet 
Habu,  this  main  structure  was  adjoined  at  the  back  by  several  smaller 
apartments,  also  used  for  religious  rites.  Curiously  enough  this  form 
of  peripteros  was  revived  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  though  with  various 
modifications,  being  used  in  the  so-called  Birth  Housesj  which  stood 
beside  the  principal  temples  and  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  maternal  deity  (Isis  or  Hathor)  and  her  child.  The  inner  sanc- 
tuaries in  these  birth-houses  also  were  surrounded  with  colonnades, 
the  roofs  of  which,  however,  were  borne  by  remarkable  plant-columns, 
crowned  with  heads  of  Hathor  or  with  figures  of  Bes. 

The  second  fundamental  form  of  the  Egyptian  temple  is  most 
simply  and  clearly  illustrated  in  the  small  temple  built  by  Ram- 
ses ni.  at  Earnak  in  honour  of  the  Theban  triad  (see  special  plan 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  p.  245).  The  approach 
to  the  temple  is  formed  by  the  Pylorhj  two  large  towers  of  masonry 
flanking  the  entrance-door.  These  towers  are  shaped  like  very 
steep  truncated  pyramids ;  the  slightly  inclining  walls  are  framed 
with  round  mouldings  and  offer  the  greatest  available  space  for 
reliefs.  The  towers  were  imposing  from  their  sheer  size,  and  this 
impression  was  heightened  (from  the  Middle  £mpire  onwards)  by  the 
obelisks  and  colossal  statues  placed  in  front  of  them,  and  by  the  lofty 
flag-staffs  which  were  fastened  at  the  foot  in  the  masonry  of  the 
towers  and  higher  up  by  huge  clamps.  Beyond  the  pylon  we  enter  a 
broad  open  Court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  In 
the  centre  stood  the  great  altar,  round  which  the  people  assembled  on 
festivals.  Beyond  this  again  was  a  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  upon 
columns.  In  most  of  the  larger  temples  (e.g.  the  Rame&&^\L\si^xv^^^ 
temple  of  Khons  at  Karnak)  this  ball  tOTvaiftX^^  ol  wv*^  kcv^  ^^'we*.^ 
the  latter  being  considerably  lower  than  t\ift  tomx^t.  \Ti  XXis»fe  ^^»fe% 
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the  loot  sbcne  the  central  aiale  ii  naQBll;  enppoited  by  oluiterad 
pspTnu-eolamna  nlth  olyx -capitals,  that  above  the  side-aialag  by 
similar  colamna  with  bud-capltsls.  Beyond  tfali  eolnmned  hall  He 
three  aiDall  apaitmenta  aide  by  aide ;  the  middle  one  of  theae,  the 
Sanetuary,  naa  the  dwelling  proper  of  Che  god,  while  the  side 
chambera  belonged  to  hia  wife  (Mat)  and  to  bli  son  (Khons).  Here 
stood  the  asixed  boata  with  the  images  of  tha  godi.   Sometimes  the 
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side'chambers  sr»  omitted,   and  the  sanctnary   Is   in  tliat  oaae 

surrounded  by  a  corridor,  aa  in  the  periptsros  (t.g.  temple  o(  Khons 
stKarnak].  Cbambera  ot  various  sizes  used  for  religloua  rltea  or 
for  the  atorage  of  temple  property  euirauiided  the  sanctuary ;  stair- 
cases led  to  tha  loof  and  to  various  looma,  wMch  either  served  at 
dwellinga  for  the  temple  witchmcii  s.nd  aervauts  or  were  uaed  in  the 
celebration  of  particular  ceremouies,  etc. 

This  form  of  Egyptian  temple,  which  recurs  In  most  ot  the  larger 
sacred  buildinga  of  the  Now  Empire  and  lingered  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  closely  corresponds  with  the 
;ronnd-plan  of  the  Egyptian  house  or  palace  previously  described. 
Tie  open  court  ot  the  bouse,   aocessible  to  «ver(  vialtoi,  U  re- 
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pMsented  by  the  great  temple -eonrt;  the  colonnaded  (hypoBtyle) 
kail  of  the  temple  coiresponds  to  the  broad  hall  of  the  dwelling ; 
and  the  deep  and  large  hall  in  which  the  master  of  the  house  spent 
hii  time  finds  its  analogue  in  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  god.  And  just  as  these  apartments  in  the  dwelling-house  were 
ft4Joi»ed  by  chambers  and  rooms  for  various  purposes,  so  the  sanc- 
tnary  in  the  temple  was  adjoined  by  a  series  of  small  aj^artments, 
atoie-rooms,  etc.  Thus  the  temple  was  literally  what  the  Egyptians 
called  it,  the  House  of  the  Qod, 

In  many  temples  the  colonnaded  hall  is  further  separated  from 
the  sanctuary  by  one  or  more  Smaller  Halls  (with  or  without  col- 
umns) of  narrower  proportions  and  diminishing  in  height.  Fre- 
quently also  the  sanctuary  is  followed  by  several  other  halls  and 
chambers ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  great  hall  is  preceded  by  two 
colonnaded  courts  instead  of  by  one,  while  in  these  the  colonnade 
on  the  rear-side  is  placed  on  a  terrace-like  structure  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement.  The  particular  purposes  of  all  these  various  rooms 
aze  hud  to  determine;  with  the  exception  of  the  open  court  they 
were  probably  all  closed  to  the  general  public  and  accessible  to  the 
priettB  alone.  Only  the  king  or  his  representative,  the  high-priest, 
might  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  and  there  *gaze  upon  the  god'. 

Though  many  temples,  such  as  the  temple  at  Luxor  and  the 
great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  exhibit  a  much  more  com- 
plioated  form  than  that  just  described,  the  explanation  is  that  they 
were  not  built  on  one  uniform  plan  but  owe  their  construction  to 
▼azious  builders.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  particular  temples  cou- 
oemed  this  matter  is  treated  with  due  attention  to  detail. 

Occasionally  the  nature  of  the  site  compelled  farther  deviations 
ftom  the  above -described  form.  In  Lower  Nubia  the  sandstone 
roeks  approach  so  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  that  the  temple 
must  be  partly  or  wholly  constructed  in  the  rock ,  the  necessary 
rooms  being  hewn  out.  At  Gerf-Husen  (p.  360)  the  court  is  built 
as  usual,  while  the  colonnaded  hail  and  the  sanctuary  are  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  The  larger  temple  of  Abu  Simbel  is  entirely  a  rock- 
building,  the  pylon  and  the  colossi  included.  At  Abydos  the  difficulty 
of  excavating  the  rock  was  avoided  by  placing  the  part  of  the  temple 
containing  the  slaughter-court  and  other  offices  at  right  angles-  to 
the  main  edifice,  so  that  the  whole  now  presents  the  form  of  a     |. 

Of  the  large  temples  of  the  Libyan  epoch  (Bubastis)  and  of  the 
late  period  (e,g,  at  Sais)  almost  nothing  has  come  down  to  our  day. 
Nearly  all  the  kings  of  that  period  resided  in  the  Delta,  and  there- 
fore markedly  favoured  the  N.  in  erecting  their  monuments.  There 
the  sanctuaries  were  built  of  limestone,  and  in  mediaeval  and  mod- 
em times  the  blocks  have  either  found  their  way  into  lime-kilns, 
or,  since  the  Delta  itself  yields  but  scanty  building  materials.^  have 
been  utilized  for  new  buildings,  usuaUv  leatNiw^  owVj  \Xi^\t"i«»  ^^v^^^ 
worked  blocks  of  granite  behind.    It  ^aa  ivoX.  uwVW  XV^  ^vi'^  ^^  ^^ 
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(tolemleB  tli&t  attention  vras  once  more  dtrected  lo  the  S.    Thea^  1 
monualia  nisei  msn;  Urge   temples  to  tbe  gods  ol  the  conntr; 
mailly  on  tbe  site  of  eaclloT  mined  huildingB.   All  those  temples 
are  built  on  one  uniform  pUn,  differing  bnt  slightly  from  the  form 
pte>atent  under  the  New  Empire  (comp.  the  plan  of  the  temple  at 
Edfn  with  that  of  the  Rameasenm^.    Theie  ia  i.  difference  in  only 
two  Msential  pointa.    The  colonnade  [or  terrace]  at  the  back  of  the 
eelounaded  court  of  the  earlier  temples  has  developed  into  a  larger 
VtUBiuU  or  Oriat  Hyposlyie  Hall,   supponed  hy  colarona,  of  which 
an  example  hsd  already  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Luior.    The 
eolamns  of  the  front  row  are  Biiited  with  each  other  by  means  a' 
Screm  Walls  or  BaliMrada  i<iver  6  ft.  In  height]  which  sepaiah 
the  conrt  from  this  ValibvU  Hall,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pronaai.  fi 
Furthermore  (he  Sanctaary,  which  formerly  had  a  door 
end,  la  now  cloned  at  the  back  and  retains  only  the  front  e' 
Between  the  vestibule  and  the  sanctnary  a  lesser  taypDstyle  hall  audi fl 
(wo  smaller  halls  are  placed,  an  arrangement,  however,  which  alA>  1 
oocuis  under  the  New  Empire.    The  slde-rooma  are  also  numeroa*  1 
at  this  period  and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  ot-w  ■ 
small  Sacrificial  Court  situated  on  the  right  side  (see  plan  of  EdfOfj  1 
p.  314)  and  an  elegant  Kiotk  adjoining  Ic  (lb.),  which  do  n 
in  iny  of  the  older  templest. 
-     From  a  very  early  period  alt  flat  surfaces  on  pylons,  inteiloS 
iralli,  cTolumn-shafts,   and  ceilings  were   covered  with  rcpresen- 
tations  and  Inscriptions.    The  external  walls,  the  pylons,  and  tho 
walls  of  the  courts,   i.e.  tbose  parts  of  the  temple  that  were  ex- 
posed to  the  vnlgar  eye,   commemorated  the  exploits  of  the  king, 
campaigns,  great  festivals,  or  other  Important  events  of  his  reign; 
tbe  rapreaentations  were  intended  to  keep  the  power  and  nabllU;^ 
of  the  Pharaoh  constantly  before  hie  people.   On  the  other  hand  ths  j 
representations  in   the  inteiiOT  of  the  temple  were  eiclaslTdjt  1 
devoted  to  tbe  religions  prooeediiiga  that  took  place   there.    TlMt  1 
Icing,  who  theoretically  was  the  only  mortal  who  might  have  inteiw  J 
course  with  llie  gods,  appears  again  and  again,  offering  gifts  andi  I 
homage  to  the  deities  and  receiving  from  them  earthly  btesslngW    I 
In  the  late  period  and  especially  under  the  Ptolemies  the  seoulUr  I 
representations  on  the  eitemal  walls  and  the  walls  of  the  court  f^'ni'M 
place  to  religious  scenes.    The  variegated  battle-scenes  of  tbe  NaitfS 
Eniptro  no  longer  appear  on  the  pylons,  but  the  typical  flguro  Of  tbtfil 
Pharaoh  Smiting  his  enemies  in  presence  of  the  god;    and  o"  *"" 
eitemal  walls  the  battle'Sceueg  and  triumphs  of  tbe  rular  give 
to  saciiQolil  and  other  sacred  scenes  depicted  at  tedious  length.  - 
The  temple,  moreover,  like  his  house  and  his  tomb,  was  in  the  eyi 
of  the  Egyptian  a  type  in  small  of  the  world.  The  roof  corresponde 

_  f  Vptoa,  tadeei,   (be  iijiCii  cnurl  it  DJr  el-balirl  gnrr^spon.1 
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to  the  iky»  which  wts  conceived  of  as  a'  thin  flat  covering  held 
•bare  the  eaith  by  tnpports ;  and  it  was  appropriately  adorned  with 
•tan  upon  a  blue  ground ,  while  aboTe  the  middle  passage  hovered 
TuItoreB,  protecting  the  king  as  he  passed  along  below.  Not  un- 
frequeutly,  and  especially  in  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
the  ceiling  presented  a  picture  of  the  entire  celestial  pantheon  — 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  months  and  days,  the  planets,  various 
constellations,  and  the  goddess  of  the  sky  herself,  on  whose  body 
retted  the  boat  of  the  sun.  Similarly  the  pavement  represented 
the  earth.  Here  (i,e.  on  the  bottom  of  the  walls)  we  see  flowers 
blooming  or  long  processions  of  the  representatives  of  the  nomes 
and  other  divisions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  river  and  canals, 
biinglog  their  characteristic  products  as  offerings  to  the  deities 
of  the  temple.  Egypt  was  traditionally  regarded  as  divided  into 
two  portions  —  a  northern  and  a  southern  —  and  similarly  the 
entire  world  as  represented  in  the  temple  was  also  regarded  as  con- 
tilting  of  a  N.  half  (to  the  right)  and  a  S.  half  (to  the  left).  The 
representatives  of  the  N.  appear  on  one  side,  those  of  the  S.  on  the 
Mother;  and  even  in  the  ceremonial  religions  scenes  on  the  walls 
this  distinction  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  entire  temple-pre- 
dncts  were  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  the  portal  of  which  (generally 
a  pylon)  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  or  (e.p.  in  Thebes) 
of  recumbent  rams  (krio-sphinxes).  Within  this  wall  stood  also  the 
dwellings  of  the  priests,  besides  storehouses  and  stables,  so  that 
the  temple  proper,  like  an  Arab  mosque  of  to-day,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  complexus  of  domestic  buildings. 

Owing  to  the  great  value  of  cultivable  land  in  Egypt,  Tombs 
were  not  placed  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  but  in  the 
more  elevated  desert-rogions,  which,  moreover,  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  were  in  any  case  better  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  dead.  The  most  ancient  graves  were  probably 
simple  holes,  in  which  the  mummies  were  laid,  and  over  which 
heaps  of  stones  were  piled  by  way  of  monument.  Under  the  Anoibnt 
Empibs  these  piles  of  stones  were  replaced  —  in  the  case  of  the 
tombs  of  the  wealthy  at  least  —  by  so-called  Mctstabas,  which  were 
Strong  erections  of  limestone  blocks  or  of  bricks,  with  a  rectangular 
ground-plan  and  sloping  walls.  These  originally  consisted  of  a 
Isingle  chamber  only,  regarded  as  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased  and 
inaccessible  from  without.  A  door-shaped  stone  or  StelCj  set  in  a 
shallow  recess  on  the  K.  side,  marked  the  spot  that  was  regarded 
as  the  entrance  to  the  grave  and  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  flront 
of  this  the  surviving  relatives  laid  the  food,  drink,  and  other  offer- 
ings to  the  dead  upon  the  flat  Sacrificial  Table^  or  recited  their  pray- 
ers for  the  welfare  of  the  departed.  Under  and  after  the  4th  Dyn. 
the  chamber  was  made  accessible  from  without,  and  the  stele  waa 
iremoved  to  the  W.  side.  In  the  time  ot  ttv^  b\\v  \>y^,  >Otv&  vKWst 
ehamber  was  enlarged  and  a  number  of  adAiWoxv^t^^i^^  ^^^^^»  "^^s^fc 
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extent  to  which  lIiBae  'ayerUsting  abodes'  might  be  pnlargad  and 
developed  is  best  llluatrated  b;  the  Mautaba  ofMeieiokB  at  SsdV^ra 
(p.l48),»lii«h,  like  any  ordiniry  well-to-do  house,  coiilainfl  a  laite 
of  rooms  for  the  master,  another  (tlie  hactm')  for  his  wife,  a  thiid, 
behind,  for  the  eon,  besides  larions  slore-rooou.  The  inner  wallB 
were  embellished  with  inseilptlonB  and  reprpsentaHotis  (uiumlly  in 
relief),  the  chief  objeat  of  vhjch  was  to  plaoe  the  deceased  in  the 
possession  of  as  many  saerlflcial  ofteringB  as  possible  [comp-pp.  13? 
M  seq,).  The  deoeafied  and  the  members  of  his  family  were  re- 
presented by  statues,  which  were  placed  in  one  or  more  special 
moms  (the  ao-calted  Serdflbi,  i.e.  eellare;)  conaCrtieted  in  the  thldi- 
neai  of  the  wsHa  and  oonneoled  with  the  other  ohamberH  by  mesni 
of  Bmall  apertures  only.  Most  of  Che  fine  Btatuea  of  the  Ancieul 
Empire  now  in  tbe  Muaeum  at  Gtzeh  (pp.  79-81)  vere  found  in  iDch 
aerdaba.  The  coffin  of  wood  efgione,  containing  the  eorpae  wrapped 
In  bondages,  stood  in  a  Babterranein  chamber,  to  which  a  peipan- 
dicular  shaft,  from  10  to  90ft.  in  length,  deacended  from  the  lloot 
of  the  innermost  room  or  from  the  centre  of  the  flat  roof 

Joat  as  the  streets  of  a  town  were  arranged  round  the  palace  of 
the  prince,    so  the  rowa  of  mastabaa  were  grouped  around  the  tomb 


of  the  king.  Originatly  the  royal  tombs  were  large  brick  mastabaB 
like  the  otbeiB  (comp,  p.  oxliii),  containing  chambers  for  the  body 
Of  the  king  ajid  for  the  Yuious  funeral  giftit.  Subaequcntjy  tliey 
aaanmed  the  furm  of  a  Btep-pytamid,  rising  above  the  subtorraneaij 
tomb- chamber,  as  we  may  see  in  the  atep-pyramid  at  Sa^tiars 
(Fig.  VUlb,  and  p.  13d).  The  normal  form  of  pyramid  [Fig.  VlUa) 
was  not  liilrodueed  until  the  beginning  of  the  Ith  DynaaCy,  bat 
thenceforward  it  roiuained  Che  usual  form  for  royal  tombs  Ultil 
the  ISth  Dynasty.  In  the  rook  bejieath  the  inaasiae  stone  erestios 
of  the  pyramid  a  aloping  shaft  led  to  a  subterranean  pasMigc, 
which  was  closed  by  means  of  a  stone  trap-door,  and  to  the 
ehainbor  in  which  the  sarcophagus  stood.  Tbe  great  py  ram  Ida  at 
GliBh  (pp.  118-1*2),  tbe  atep-pyiamid  at  Salrtara,  and  *ariou, 
L  tuiera  cenuin   sereral   passages   uid  Be:ieiB.\  eUaui\ici» .  \sa\,  \.^^ 
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existence  of  these  is  due  to  modifications  of  the  original  plan  or  to 
later  alterations  (p.  115).  The  recess  or  the  room  in  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead  in  the  mas^has  was  represented  in  the  case 
of  (he  pyramids  hy  a  small  detached  temple  on  the  E.  side,  remains 
of  which  have  heen  discovered  in  various  instances  (p.  120). 

The  cnstom  of  placing  their  tomhs  beside  that  of  the  monarch 
was  gradually  abandoned  by  the  nobles  at  the  close  of  the  Ancient 
Empire ;  they  preferred  to  be  buried  near  their  own  homes.  Like 
the  Pharaohs  they  built  for  themselves  small  brick-pyramids  upon 
square  or  rectangular  bases.  The  tomb-chamber  was  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  and  a  tombstone  was  placed  on  the  outside, 
before  which  the  survivors  recited  their  prayers  or  presented  their 
offerings.  But  the  high  and  steep  declivity  of  the  desert-plateau 
did  not  always  offer  space  enough  for  such  free-standing  tombs ;  and 
at  various  points  (e,g,  Benihasan,  Assist,  Assu&n,  etc.)  graves  were 
hewn  in  the  rock,  a  practice  of  which  there  were  isolated  examples 
even  under  the  Ancient  Empire  (p.  128).  In  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  the  tomb  as  the  House  of  the  Dead,  each 
grave  must  contain  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ian dwelling-house  —  the  open  court,  the  broad  hall,  and  the  deep 
and  narrow  eating-room.  Thus  a  Fore  Court,  surrounded  with  a 
brick -wall,  was  provided  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  tomb, 
generally  ending  in  a  small  colonnade  with  two  pillars  or  columns 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  Beyond  this  was  a  large  Chamber  with 
columns,  followed  by  a  small  Chamber  or  Recess,  which  contained 
the  statue  of  the  deceased,  frequently  accompanied  by  that  of  his 
wife,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the  serd&b  of 
the  old  maffabas. 

This  dwelling-house  arrangement  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the 
rock-tombs  of  Benihasan  and  Assu&n  (corap.  pp.  197,  332).  The 
inner  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  representations,  which, 
though  more  varied  in  subject  than  those  of  the  earlier  tombs,  agree 
with  them  in  being  intended  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deceased.  The  unembelllshed  sarcophagus-chamber  was  reached 
by  a  perpendicular  shaft  hewn  in  the  rock  from  the  first  hall. 

The  Tombs  op  the  New  Empibb  coincide  in  their  general  feat- 
ures with  those  of  the  Middle  Empire.   At  this  date  also  both  free- 
standing and  rock-hewn  tombs  occur,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
site  at  different  places.  The  former  variety  of  tomb  is  now,  however, 
represented  by  very  scanty  remains.    In  the  rock-tombs  a  narrow 
corridor  is  frequently  found  between  the  first  hall  and  the  inner 
chamber  with  the  statues ;  for  their  general  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion, see  the  remarks  on  p.  262.    About  the  middle  of  the  18th  Dyn. 
the  Pharaohs  also  ceased  to  build  pyramids  as  their  last  resting 
places,  and  prepared  their  tombs  in  the  slopes  of  a  8eo^u.e«.<«tvi,^ 
mountain-valley  on  the  W.  bank  of  the"^\\ft  Tie^T'l\^0&^^.  'Wv^'^^ 
BoTAL  Tombs  op  the  New  EufPiaE  coin"piiaft^  \ovi?>  wstA^^T^  ^^^ 
Basdskbr's  Egypt.    6th  Ed.  V 
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halls ,  the  walls  of  which  were  occupied  by  religious  inscriptions 
and  scenes  (comp.  p.  263).  Like  the  passages  within  the  pyramids, 
these  were  exclusively  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, while  the  rock  itself  represented  the  mass  of  masonry 
originally  reared  over  the  grave.  Since  there  was  no  room  among 
the  mountains  for  sepulchral  temples,  the  latter  were  built  (osaally 
on  a  large  scale)  on  the  plain,  where  their  ruins  remain  to  this 
day  (p.  260). 

The  grandees  of  the  late  period  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  under  the  Middle  Empire  by  imitating  the  tombs  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  preparing  their  own  private  graves.  This  was  the 
case  in  Thebes  at  least.  At  Asasif  (p.  284)  near  Thebes  we  And  in 
their  tombs  a  complicated  series  of  corridors  and  halls,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  nothing  but  religious  texts  and  representa- 
tions. Unfortunately  none  of  the  royal  tombs  of  the  last  native 
dynasty  have  as  yet  been  discovered ;  these  must  have  lain  near  the 
largo  capitals  in  the  Delta.  Even  of  the  larger  private  tombs  of  this 
epoch  few  have  been  found,  with  the  exception  of  those  above 
mentioned  at  Thebes  and  a  few  others  at  Qizeh  and  Salc^lra,  now 
buried  in  rubbish. 

The  Tombs  of  thb  Huhblbh  Classes  must,  of  course,  have 
largely  outnumbered  those  of  the  grandees;  but  beyond  the  pit 
which  concealed  the  bodies,  and  some  gravestones,  they  have  left 
no  traces.  From  pictures  we  know  that  under  the  New  Empire  they 
were  frequently  in  the  form  of  small  brick-pyramids ;  but  all  have 
fallen  victims  to  time.  The  poorer  classes  were  frequently  buried 
in  Common  Tomhs^  consisting  of  long  corridors  constructed  under- 
ground by  speculators.  In  these  the  corpses  were  laid  in  plain  coffins 
or  merely  bound  to  a  plank,  accompanied  by  simple  gifts  for  their 
use  in  the  future  world.  But  those  common  graves  are  now  almost 
all  covered  by  drift  sand,  and  all  trace  of  them  is  lost. 

n.  Sculpture  and  Fainting. 

No  fair  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  early-Egyptian  sculp- 
ture or  of  its  masters  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  ordinary 
colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  temple-reliefs;  for  these,  though 
they  are  now  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, wore,  with  few  exceptions,  intended  exclusively  for  decoratiTe 
purposes  and  were  executed  accordingly.  For  such  an  estimate  an 
acquaintance  must  be  obtained  with  works  produced  by  genuine 
artists,  such  as  the  portrait  statues  and  reliefs  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Gizeh,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  mas^abas,  of  rook 
tombs,  and  of  a  few  special  temples  (notably  the  temple  of  Sethos 
at  Abydos).  Genuine  art- works,  It  is  true,  are  but  thinly  sown  In 
Egypt,  and,  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of  sculpture  that  has  been 

prosorvadj   it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  \u  tlvla  than  in  any  other. 

branch  of  art  for  any  one  but  an  expctl  to  ^UcAmViiaX^  ^'fc  ^gM^ 
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•Bd  Mtiitiully  woTtlty  ^m  the  Infedoi  and  mecbinlcil ;  «nd  tba 
(Ufllcnlty  iB  inoieued  by  tbe  f&ct  that  e*eu  tbe  best  aitUts  -wen 
uiuble  to  emincipite  themielveB  from  certain  traditional  pecnllar- 
IttM  of  lepieaentatlaii.  Thul,  for  example,  the  bead  and  trunk  In 
kll  itataea  are  oarved  vith  a  strict  regard  to  aymmebc}',  tbe  only 
fieedom  ever  taken  being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
Bnt  this  prlnolpla  of  full-face  symmetry  is  common  to  the  art  of  all 
joimltlve  races,  and  even  the  Greeks  did  not  flnaliy  emsnelpate 
thenuelvei  from  It  until  theli  plastic  ait  had  attained  its  zenith. 

Our  unbounded  admiration  is  commanded  by  Che  wonderful  skill 
wltb  wblcb  both  artisan  and  artist  could  work  the  bardeat  stona 
witb  oomparatiTely  piimitlTe  tootl.  This  extraordinary  teobnlcal 
skill  Is  apparent  in  all  tbe  prodncCions  of  Egyptian  acalptuie.  But 
the  qualUiea  that  differentiate  the  genuine  works  of  ait  fo>m  the 
otben  are  an  admirable  fidelity  In  portraUnre  and  a  charming  sym- 
pathy with  natnre,  which  ia  specially  apparent  In  the  representa- 
tion of  animali. 

Ve  possess  ipecimeae  of  the  art  of  eien  the  Eabliett  Pbuod 
of  Egyptian  history  in  the  sbapa  of  flgncea  of  men  and  animals. 
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mostly  carved  in  bona,  some  of  which  displiy  a  high  degree  of  flnish. 
Tha  statues  dating  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  Dyn.  »ie  worked  in 
hard  diorlte,  and  a  certain  clumsiness  that  they  display  is  to  be 
eiplained  by  tha  refractory  nature  of  their  material ,  They  are  mostly 
seated  flgnres  of  moderate  siie,  with  a  conatrained  arrangement  of 
the  limba;  the  right  band  usually  teslB  on  Ibe  breast,  the  left  hand 
npon  the  thigh.  When  an  inscription  occurs  it  is  given  in  relief. 
But  the  facial  features  even  In  these  pritnitlTo  works  are  already 
handled  with  a  portrait-like  flrmnesB.  About  the  beginning  of  tbe 
4th  Dyn.  artists  began  to  use  the  more  easily  worked  limestone 
and  even  wood,  and  their  art  immediately  received  an  tmpotua, 
which  reached  its  zenith  dating  the  6th  Dynasty,  Tbe  Uiut^M.-^  v<. 
Gizeh  contains  a  number  of  works  of  tbU^erioi,  <J^'«^^'^'>^*'^>**'^ 
•re  indlaied  ou  pp.  78,  80.  In  all  these  ala*.ixei  IfeB  tVi^A  »«*«*■  "^^ 
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laid  upon  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  face ;  the  rest  of  the  body, 
especially  the  hands  and  feet,  are  oonveutionally  and  superfleially 
treated.  The  artist  frequently  imparted  a  curiously  striking  effeet 
to  his  statue  by  inserting  eyes  of  quartz,  with  a  silver  or  copper  stud 
to  represent  the  pupil.  Few  Statues  of  the  Middle  Emfibb  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  earlier  masterpieces.  The  tendency  to 
idealize  the  countenance  frequently  makes  itself  apparent  (e.g,  in 
the  flue  statue  of  Usertesen  I.  from  Lisht,  p.  86).  During  this  period 
the  custom  had  again  arisen  of  using  hard  granite  as  well  as  lime- 
stone —  a  custom  which  at  least  afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  technical  skill  to  the  best  advantage.  Masterpieces 
of  sculpture  were,  however,  not  wanting,  as  is  proved,  for  example 
by  the  tine  statue  of  Amenemhet  III.  at  Qizeh  (p.  85),  and  by  the 
statues  and  sphinxes  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  Hyksos, 
but  which  probably  also  represent  Amenemhet  III.  or  other  kings 
of  the  close  of  the  12th  Dyn.  (p.  86). 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  Statues  of  the  New  £m« 
riBE  which  have  come  down  to  us  betray  a  decline  in  art,  although 
most  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  intended  merely  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. In  most  cases  the  artists  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
produce  a  faithful  portrait ,  devoting  their  main  efforts  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  coiffure,  the  ornaments,  and  the  flowing  gar- 
ments then  fashionable.  At  the  same  time  examples  of  incompar- 
able verisimilitude,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  productions  of 
the  earlier  period,  are  not  wanting.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  fine  head  of  King  Ilaremheb  and  the  head  of  a  queen,  both  in 
the  Museum  at  Gizeh  (Nos.  197,  198  ^  p.  88),  besides  a  few  other 
specimens  in  European  museums. 

After  the  20th  Dyn.  art  steadily  declined,  until  the  reign  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarchs,  when  it  again  revived  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  models  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  With  the  26th  Dyn.  began  a  later 
period  of  bloom,  which  has  justly  been  styled  the  period  of  the 
Egyi»tian  Renaissance  (p.  Ixxxv).  The  prevalent  tendency  at  this 
epoch  was  towards  a  careful  study  of  portraiture,  and  it  produced 
some  extraordinarily  good  work,  especially  in  the  portraits  of  bald- 
headed  priests ,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  are  indicated 
in  a  masterly  manner,  while  the  less  signillcant  details  are  ignored. 
The  best  specimens  of  this  great  style  of  art  are  now  in  Berlin,  and 
there  are  unfortunately  no  examples  of  it  in  the  Gizeh  Museum, 
where  the  traveller  will  flnd  only  insipid  productions  of  the  Egyptian 
Renaissance,  imitating  without  exception  the  models  of  an  earllei 
period.  —  Slight  traces  of  Greek  influence  may  be  detected  in  these 
realistic  works,  and  under  the  Ptolemies  these  traces  become  more 
and  more  distinct.  Side  by  side  with  purely  Greek  works  (chiefly 
in  Alexandria)  and  purely  Egyptian  works,  the  sculptors  of  which 
c}ung  anxionB]y  and  mechanically  to  the  ancient  style,  we  meet 
fyiti  spccimensof  a  peculiar  hybrid  GiaBCO-^.g^'pXi^w^VjV^^Vft.^^'^ 
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the  flgares  are  Greek  in  attitode  and  Egyptian  in  drapery,  coiffure, 
and  adornment  However  valuable  these  may  be  for  an  appreciation 
of  Egyptian  civilization  at  a  late  period,  they  certainly  carry  no 
satisfaction  to  the  eye  intent  upon  artistic  effects. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student  to  obtain  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  Egyptian  Beliefs,  owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  draw- 
ing, which  arose  in  prehistoric  times  and  which  was  religiously 
adhered  to  as  a  kind  of  sacred  tradition  ever  afterwards,  with  but 
few  exceptions.  The  principle  adopted  was  that  of  representing 
each  part  of  the  body  in  the  clearest  and  most  faithful  manner, 
ignoring,  however,  the  necessity  of  combining  them  harmoniously 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  a  complete  figure.  Thus  we  constantly 
see  reliefs  with  the  faces  in  profile,  but  with  the  eyes  drawn  from 
the  front ;  or  the  shoulders  are  shown  nearly  facing  us  and  the  feet 
and  legs  in  profile ;  or,  still  more  peculiarly,  the  back  of  the  trunk 
is  drawn  in  full  breadth  and  the  front  in  profile.  These  peculiar- 
ities recur  in  the  works  of  other  Oriental  nations  and  even  in  those 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  early  period,  who,  however,  soon  overcame  the 
defect.  Another  rule  of  Egyptian  composition  forbade  the  inter- 
section of  the  figure  by  an  outstretched  arm  or  similar  line  ]  thus 
in  the  case  of  a  figure  walking  or  stretching  the  hand  to  any  ob- 
ject it  is  invariably  the  foot  or  hand  farthest  from  the  spectator 
that  is  extended.  Ignorance  of  perspective  and  foreshortening  is 
also  apparent,  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  evident  effort  to  re- 
present every  separate  object  clearly  and  completely.  Thus  persons, 
animals,  etc., supposed  to  be  behind  others  are  depicted  in  rows  above 
them ,  and  objects  Intended  to  be  lying  upon  tables  are  depicted 
standing  above  the  tables.  This  primitive  method  was  carried  so 
far  that,  in  the  representations  of  vessels  with  interior  decoration, 
the  interior  decoration  Is  placed  above  the  vessels,  without  any  at- 
tention to  perspective.  The  principal  personages  in  a  representation 
are  indicated  by  the  primitive  distinction  of  being  delineated  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  other  figures. 

The  art  of  drawing  in  Egypt  was  hampered  from  time  immemor- 
ial by  a  number  of  designs  that  were  mechanically  copied  again 
and  again  and  that  no  one  ventured  to  alter.  Even  the  accompany- 
ing inscriptions  were  held  sacred  from  all  changes,  although  they 
were  composed  in  an  old-fashioned  language  that  was  almost  a  dead 
tongue  in  the  later  periods.  Among  the  subjects  thus  stereotyped 
were  scenes  relating  to  the  intercourse  of  the  king  with  the  gods  (In 
prayers  or  sacrifices,  etc.),  those  representing  the  king  smiting  his 
enemies,  the  deceased  receiving  offerings  from  his  different  estates, 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  for  sacrifice ,  and  many  others.  In  the 
pictures  of  these  subjects,  therefore,  we  find  the  most  rigid  adherence 
to  the  above-mentioned  rules.  But  beyond  these  the  Egv\k^vMc^  «?g^^"v5?!» 
had  a  considerable  field  for  the  exercise  oi  tYv^it  \tvn«w\\wv.^  ^\A  ^v^ 
often  displayed  great  brilliancy  of  imag\ii«A\oTi  wv^  OQ^^tN^NNww* 


I 
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Egyptian  rellefe  are  ei(bei  Bai-Reliefi,  Ihe  e&rllQat  and.  at  dl 
periods  the  coimnonest  form,  or  Incited  Erliefs  {'retieft  on  orenx'), 
to  wliich  the  design  is  ennk  below  tbe  sucface.  Painting  occurs  In 
Egypt  only  as  an  accompatUment  of  oi  u  a  Eabstitnie  foi  eculptniB. 
Statuea  and  reliefs  were  almost  invariably  painlsd,  and  even  stones 
that  are  naturally  coloured,  such  as  granite,  basalt,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  snbjacted  to  this  general  tdIs  of  polychromatic  embel' 
lilhment.  When  painting  was  used  Instead  of  sculpture  (as,  e.g.,  in 
the  tombe  of  the  ISth  Dyn.),  it  w*b  bo  either  In  order  to  save  ex* 
penae  or  becauas  the  avail&ble  Et«nB  was  not  suitable  for  carvings. 
That  the  same  rules  of  drawing  applied  to  painiinge  aa  applied  to 
reliefs  needs  scarcely  bo  stated. 

Egyptian  relief,  like  Egyptian  statuary,  attained  its  highest 
point  under  the  5th  Dyn.  Tp.  Isxi).  The  high  level  of  technical  and 
arlietic  skill  attained  at  that  period  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Maetabas 
of  Ti  andPtahhotep  at  SaklL&ra(pp.  137,131)).  Under  thelith  Dyn.  and 
during  the  Middle  Empire  both  carviug  and  composition  hsd  begun 
to  decline,  though  it  must  be  adtnitted  that  the  artiste  of  Benihasan 
(p.  197|  added  a  valuable  series  of  new  motives  (^military  scenes, 
provincial  life,  funeral  sceriea)  to  the  prevloas  list  of  subjects.  The 
bee  and  naturalistie  tendency  received  a  fresh  Impetus  In  the  middle 
of  the  lath  I*yn.,  when  the  now  poliiica!  relatloiiB  of  Egypt  with 
Asia  Minor  opened  np  a  new  boriz^Ti  to  the  artist,  and  the  strange 
Importations  from  foreign  countries  supplied  him  with  novel  augges- 
tions.  In  particular,  the  wonderfully  faithful  representations  of 
animal-llfa  during  this  period  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
best  achievements  of  other  natione  in  this  direction.  The  traveller 
will  find  the  finest  specimens  of  these  works  in  the  tomba  of  ShSkh 
'Abd  el-Kurna  (p.  38b). 

Dnfortunstely,  however,  this  naturalistic  tendency  soon  ran  Into 
exaggeration.  In  the  reign  of  Amenophia  IT.,  doubtless  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  religious  reformation  of  that  time  (p.  Ixxxii),  It  (bund 
its  way  into  the  ol^cial  art  of  the  court  and  Influenced  the  representa- 
tions of  the  king  and  the  court,  but  It  there  qnli'kly  degenerated 
into  mannerism.  Keaction  was  the  natural  consequence,  and  a 
return  was  soon  made  to  the  ancient  style,  hampered  as  It  waa  with 
Itsstrictmles  of  composition.  But  in  spite  of  all  traditional  stiffness 
of  composition  and  gronping,  thia  reactionary  art  attained  a  high 
level  once  more  under  Sethos  I.,  from  who^e  rei^  date  the  delicate 
and  gracefnl  reliefs  in  the  temple  at  Abydos.  Bat  a  rapid  decline 
set  ill  onder  Hamses  II.,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  too  laiieh 
demands  made  upon  aitisUc  reBoarces  for  the  decoration  of  the  nu- 
merous new  temples,  —  Altbongh  the  rettction  ngainst  the  art  Of 
Amenophie  IV.  expunged  a  number  of  subjects  liram  the  list  of  thoia 
available  In  official  repreietitatlons ,  the  warlike  exploits  nf  the 
monuche  of  the  19th  and  20th  Ojo.  provided  new  material  in 
cornpensaHoo.    No  advance  towaids  Ittclftlt^  ol  gic'a'vme  \&  %'wnn, 
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in  the  representations  of  the  crowds  of  warriors  in  these  battle 
reliefs,  while  the  actual  combats  are  frequently  mere  confused 
assemblages  of  standing  and  recumbent  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
but  all  the  same  we  cannot  withhold  ad  miration*  from  the  keen  fac- 
ulty of  observation  displayed  by  the  artists.  And  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  the  apparent  confusion  would  disappear  if  we  could  see  the 
reliefs  with  all  their  original  colouring.  —  In  the  Saitb  Pbbiod  the 
works  of  the  Ancient  Empire  were  again  selected  as  models  for  sculp- 
tures in  this  branch  of  the  plastic  art,  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  xiy  al  the  ancient  masters  with  actual  copies.  But  all  the  same 
the  reliefs  of  this  period  offer  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  produc- 
tions of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  in  their  delicate  and  exact  execu- 
tion ,  and  in  a  certain  elegance  and-  a  charming  softness  of  form. 
Art  under  the  Ptolemies  was  at  first  content  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  the  Saite  artists ;  but  it  gradually  grew  more  and  more  crude, 
and  the  temple-walls  were  overladen  with  rows  of  tasteless  reliefs. 
The  figures  of  men  and  gods  in  these  became  heavy  and  shapeless, 
so  that  their  features  and  limbs  have  a  swollen  appearance.  Unfor- 
tunately the  reliefs  of  this  late  period  of  Egyptian  art  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  conspicuous  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  traveller  is  inclined  to  assign  to  Egyptian  sculpture  a  much 
lower  rank  than  even  its  mediocre  productions  deserve. 


In  the  practice  of  the  Artistic  Handicrafts  Egypt  was  perfect. 
The  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal  in  particular  had  attained  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  their  craft ;  they  thoroughly  understood 
all  its  ancillary  arts,  such  as  enamelling  and  Damascene  work,  and 
they  were  thus  able  to  produce  works  of  a  degree  of  finish  such  as 
a  highly  civilised  nation  alone  could  execute  and  appreciate. 

The  traveller  should  note  the  signification  of  some  of  the  Sym- 
bols and  Signs  most  commonly  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 

columns  and  other  parts  of  the  Egyptian  temples.    Thus,    f  is  the 

crook  or  shepherd's  staff,  the  emblem  of  the  leader  or  monarch ; 

^\  a  scourge,  the  symbol  of  kingly  power.    Then  •¥■,  the  symbol 

of  life;    ]7  (p.  342),    the  symbol   of  steadfastness;    \J  the  red 

erown  of  Lower  Egypt ;  fj  the  white  crown  of  Upper  Egypt ;  Y7 

the  united  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Egypt;   ///  the  blue 

9k  fir  \/ 

crown  of  the  king;  \L  and  n  the  Uraeus  or  royal  serpent,  represented 

on  diadems  and  suns  by  }Qs-    I<^s  function  was  to  avert  V^%\JAfcSxv- 
fluences,  just  as  theUrseus  serpent  hadonee  ^fe%tTO'^ei^VVC^N\ft>^^'^'^'^'^ 
the  enemies  of  the  sun-god.  The  winged  ftun-^\aW,^:s3s:>  ^^<^  ^\»X^5S«^ 


'if.^       oK'^^y"'*- 
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of  Horus  of  £dfu,  was  frequently  placed  over  the  doors  of  temples 

to  avert  everything  evil.   The  sceptre,     j  woser,  denoted  wealth ; 

n  maatj  an  ostrich -feather,  truth  and  justice;    jQf  kheper^  the 

scarabaBus  or  beetle,  is  a  form  of  the  sun-god  (p.  oxxvii)  and  was 

fre  luently  w^m  as  an  amulet.  The  symbol  V  signifies  union.  It  is 

frequently  observed  at  the  base  uf  statues,  entwined  with  lilies  and 
papyrus-plants,  where  it  is  symbolical  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  national  arms  of  Egypt. 

The  lock  ^  on  the  temple  of  a  figure  marks  it  as  a  child,  generally 

the  offspring  of  the  gods  or  of  the  kings. 


IX.  Greek  (Alexandrian)  Art  in  Egypt. 

By  Pro/esgor  Theodor  Schreiber  of  Leipsic. 

Early  Egyptian  Art  did  not  die  out  with  the  Pharaohs;  both 
under  the  Ptolemies  and,  later  still,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
temples  in  the  old  style  were  raised,  restored,  or  enlarged,  and  were 
adorned  as  before  with  statues,  frescoes,  and  obelisks,  while  the 
worship  of  the  old  national  gods  was  continued  in  them  unchanged. 
But  the  new  rulers  and  the  Greeks  who  immigrated  with  them 
established  Hellenic  customs,  art,  and  science  in  Egypt,  as  they  had 
been  established  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors. 
Alexandria,  the  mighty  creation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  destined  to 
be  the  centre  of  his  empire,  became,  as  the  residence  of  his  success- 
ors, the  Ptolemies,  who  distinguished  themselves  as  patrons  of 
learning ,  the  central  point  of  the  Intellectual  interests  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  though  Athens,  of  course,  still  retained  some  of  her  old 
supremacy,  and  Pergamum  at  a  later  date  also  entered  the  lists. 
In  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  investigations  concerned  with  the 
direct  observation  of  men  and  things ,  were  carried  on  side  by  side 
with  tlie  literary  and  historical  studies  of  scholars.  Poets  and  artists 
gathered  in  crowds  at  the  brilliant  court  j  and  the  royal  passion  for 
building  undertook  tasks  undreamt  of  by  earlier  Greek  art,  and 
which,  indeed,  with  its  limited  resources,  that  art  could  never  hsYS 
achieved.  East  and  West  met  in  Egypt,  and  the  most  diverse  peoples 

—  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Negroes  from  the  interior  of  Aftica,  etc 

—  mingled  there  in  the  closest  associatiun ,  in  which  the  Greeks, 
though  the  dominant  element,  adapted  themselves  to  many  of  the 
native  religious  and  social  customs,  and  learned  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  the  good  qualities  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  there  arose  in 
Egypt  the  neo-Oieek  culture  which  'we  ai^  accM^Xoisi^^  Xa  <2»M  Uci^ 
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leniim.  The  euflier  illiberal  limitation  of  Gieek  interests  to  Greek- 
speaking  countries  was  exchanged  for  a  cosmopolitan  liberality; 
classical  culture  enjoyed  a  second  flowering-time,  wbich  barbingered 
the  culture  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch  and  indeed  that  of  the 
Renaissance  also. 

The  great  buildings  of  the  Greek  period  in  Egypt  have  gradually 
disappeared  almost  without  leaving  a  trace ,  though  some  lingered 
until  last  century,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  them  were 
built  of  marble  which  could  be  used  conveniently  as  material  for 
other  buildings  or  for  lime-burning.  The  majestic  Alexandrian 
Serapeum  with  its  forest  of  pillars  has  disappeared ,  leaving  as  its 
only  relics  the  so-called  ^Pompey's  Pillar'  which  originally  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  temple-court,  the  recently  excavated  foundations, 
and  a  number  of  isolated  blocks  of  stone  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  Yet  in  size  and  conception  this  building  was  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  ancient  Arcliitecture,  and  the  first  achievement  of  the 
new  style  originated  by  DeinocrctteSy  the  gifted  architect  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  exhibited  a  combination  of  Oriental  and  ancient 
Greek  forms.  The  Serapeum,  the  common  national  sanctuary  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  elevated  high  above  the  city  by  means  of  a 
huge  substructure  out  out  of  the  rock.  The  platform  on  the  top,  reached 
in  the  late-Roman  period  by  a  staircase  of  a  hundred  steps,  formed 
a  spacious  temple-court,  which  was  surrounded  with  colonnades  and 
adorned  at  the  entrance  with  propylaea  and  in  the  centre  with  the 
above-mentioned  huge  column,  which  was  probably  intended  to 
have  a  companion.  The  temple,  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis, 
occupied  the  background.  This  colossus  and  the  temple  itself  were 
experiments  in  the  new  style  of  incrustation  just  introduced  from 
the  East  The  statue  of  Serapis  is  said  to  have  included  six  different 
metals,  besides  all  kinds  of  gems,  but  the  exact  method  of  its  con- 
struction is  still  uncertain.  It  was  apparently,  however,  related  to 
the  new  style  of  wall-decoration,  which  can  be  minutely  traced  in 
its  prototypes,  beginning,  and  progress.  The  walls  of  Babylonian 
and  Persian  royal  palaces  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  then 
laced  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  glazed  tiles,  or  even  with  gilded  metal 
plates ;  in  Uke  manner  the  brick  walls  in  the  buildings  of  the  Ptolemies 
were  covered  —  first  of  all,  it  is  said,  in  the  Serapeum  —  with  slabs 
of  marble,  glass,  or  metal,  and  were  adorned  with  friezes,  reliefs,  or 
mosaics.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  the  Italian  traveller 
Filippo  Pigafetta  (1633-1604)  saw  in  Alexandria  fragments  of  wall 
decoration  ^of  wonderful  work',  in  houses  that  had  survived  from 
antiquity  and  were  still  inhabited;  and  even  in  the  present  day  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  which  have  gradually  accumulated  above  the  ruins 
of  antiquity  have  been  searched  through  and  through  for  the  real  and 
imitation  gems  once  used  in  this  mural  decoration.  EtiLt^\v%v^^ 
remains  of  marble  incrustation,  which,  waa  ollew  c,0\s!k\ivsi^^  ^iSSsn.  "Oaa 
jBTeat  varieties  of  BtonOj  have  recent\v  been  Iomtv^  wi  ^^  ^^^s^^*  ^'^ 
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Alexandria  near  the  old  Qaarantine  (i.  e.  in  the  region  of  the  royal 
palaces),  and  have  been  examined  by  the  Qerman  geologiata  Frui 
nnd  Schneider. 

Not  much  more  than  the  names  have  come  down  to  oi  of  a 
number  of  large  buildings  of  the  Ptolemies,  each  of  which  doubtleaa 
represented  an  architectural  advance.  Snch  were  the  SomOf  ox 
Mausoleum  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  harbour- works  f^ITeptattadioA 
and  Diabathra)  which  united  the  city  and  the  Island  of  Pharoi,  and 
the  Alexandrian  Temple  of  Pan,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  hill. 
The  last  relics  of  the  Telesterium,  a  temple  built  by  Ptolemy  II. 
outside  the  £.  gate  of  the  city  for  the  celebration  of  the  EleusiniaD 
mysteries,  were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, before  scholars  had  found  time  to  examine  them  carefully.  All 
that  remains  of  the  Greek  Serapeum^  in  the  necropolis  of  Saj^V&ra, 
now  lies  buried  again  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  except  the  tcalp- 
tures  brought  to  light  in  the  first  excavation,  some  of  which  are  now 
left  to  disintegrate  in  the  open  air  (comp.  pp.  135  etseq.).  Suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the  position  In  architectural 
history  of  the  technically  unique  Aqueduct  of  Alexandria,  which 
was  coseval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  stretched  ita  sub- 
terranean canals  along  all  the  principal  streets,  supplying  the 
cisterns  which  were  found  in  every  house  and  some  of  which  are 
still  in  existence.  Of  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Ptolemies,  of 
the  celebrated  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  of  the  Gymnasium 
situated  on  the  Dromos  or  chief  street,  and  of  a  few  other  bnildingi 
we  learn  from  ancient  authors  enough  at  least  to  justify  us  in  sur- 
mising that  they  served  as  models  to  the  Roman  architects  for  sim- 
ilar edifices.  The  building  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  example  on 
a  grand  scale  of  the  systematic  laying  out  of  a  city  on  a  homo- 
geneous plan,  with  its  regnlar  network  of  streets  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles  and  bordered  with  colonnades,  its  long  vistas,  and 
its  symmetrically  disposed  public  buildings;  and  it  was  imitated  in 
innumerable  subsequent  foundations.  The  latest  of  these  was  Antinou- 
polls  (p.  201),  founded  by  Hadrian  on  the  Nile,  the  lingering  rem- 
nants of  which  were  not  finally  destroyed  until  last  century.  The 
Hue  de  la  Porte  do  Rosette  in  modern  Alexandria  marks  the  line  of 
the  ancient  main  street,  which  united  the  E.  and  W.  gates  of  the 
fortifications ;  and  numerous  remains  of  the  double  colonnade  with 
which  it  once  was  bordered  are  seen  in  the  fragments  of  columns  In 
the  neighbouring  houses  and  gardens. 

These  comprehensive  architectural  undertakings  were  uatorally 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  domain  of  Benlptnve. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Roman  emperors,  this  art  was  especially  em- 
ployed, as  it  had  been  under  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  in  producing 
statues  and  busts  of  the  royal  family.  (For  portraits  of  Alexander, 
see  Nos.  20  And  35  in  Case  C,  in  lloom  I  \u  t\ve  "Mlxji^ftXttxv^  ^«i&A«a 
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its  monmnental  cieattone,  of  whioli  scanty  relics  only  are  now  extant, 
Alexandrian  sculpture  was  wonderfully  prolific  in  genre  composi- 
tions and  deeorative  carvings.  The  extant  sculptures  may  be  easily 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  their  style.  The  first  class 
comprises  the  works  of  native  artists  affected  by  Greek  infiuence, 
who  adhere  in  general  to  the  traditional  canon,  but  display  a  purer 
taste  in  the  treatment  of  the  face  and  in  the  attitude  and  modelling 
of  the  figure.  Thus  the  colossal  statue  of  a  Macedonian  king  (said 
to  be  Alexander  II.),  which  was  found  in  the  temple-precincts  at 
Karnak  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gtzeh,  is  executed,  as  regards 
its  general  arrangement,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
scheme  of  statues,  while  its  face  and  hair  are  treated  in  a  freer 
manner.  Two  other  specimens  of  this  art  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
\estibule  to  the  innermost  tomb-chamber  in  the  great  tomb  atK6m 
esh  -  Shuk&fa  (p.  12) ;  another  is  the  colossal  head  of  a  Ptolemy, 
treated  in  Ihe  Egyptian  style  (K.  in  Room  Y  of  the  Museum  at 
Alexandria).  The  Egyptian  sculptor  of  the  portrait-statue  of  a  native 
scribe  found  at  Alexandria  (No.  294  in  the  Gizeh  Museum,  p.  90) 
has  gone  still  further.  Not  only  has  he  abandoned  the  crouching 
posture  traditional  for  such  subjects,  but  he  has  also  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible  the  Greek  style  in  the  attitude,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery;  though  at  the  same  time  the 
stiffness  of  the  position,  and  still  more  the  pillar  at  the  bacji  with  its 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  clearly  announce  the  origin  of  the  artist. 
A  smaller  group  of  statues  and  reliefs  are  apparently  the  works  of 
Greek  immigrants,  who  brought  with  them,  and  practised  unchanged, 
an  art  acquired  abroad,  and  mainly  inspired  by  Athenian  ideals. 
Examples  of  this  Alexandrian  ^ Ideal  Style'  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
splendid  Head  of  a  Qaul  in  the  Gizeh  Museum  (Room  XL,  No.  291), 
which  deviates  considerably  in  style  from  the  well-known  realistic 
Gauls'  heads  of  the  Pergamenian  school ;  a  sepulchral  Stele  in  the 
same  Museum  (Room  XL,  No.  289) ;  the  fine  seated  Statue  ofHercu" 
les  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum ;  the  Head  of 
Hercules  (Case  J,  Room  XYI),  and  numerous  other  specimens  in 
the  same  museum.  A  curious  weakening  of  this  ideal  style,  due  to 
the  new  material,  appears  in  sculptures  carved  in  limestone  quarried 
at  Meks  near  Alexandria  or  in  the  shell-limestone  of  the  Mokattam 
hills  near  Cairo.  The  most  interesting  specimen  of  this  is  a  group 
of  a  mourning  woman  and  child  in  the  Alexandria  Museum  (0 ; 
Room  IV).  The  most  important  achievement  of  this  school  was  the 
above-mentioned  colossus  of  Serapis  in  the  Serapeum  at  Alexandria, 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  named  Bri/axis^  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
immigrant  from  Garia;  and  this  may  still  be  reconstructed  in  its 
details  with  the  help  of  numerous  larger  or  smaller  copies.  .  The 
colossus  represented  the  mysterious  deity  sitting  on  a  tVitowfe^'^SSJ^v 
Cerberus  by  his  side,  and  crowned  with.  t\ie  cotw-uv'ei^'e.xw^.^  ^^  ^'^'" 
hlem  of  fruitfalneas.    The  grave  counteiia.n.cfe  iTwa^^  VvXXv  ^^^'tv^^ 
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locks  presented  him  as  the  raler  of  the  klDgdom  of  fba  dnd  uid  ai 
the  beneficent  saviour,  somewhat  as  the  colossal  Btatae  in  the  Alex- 
andria Museum  (central  figure  in  B.  II)  and  the  eoloflsal  hoftdin  tht 
Gizeh  Museum  {K,  XL,  No.  306)  represent  him. 

The  sculptors  of  Smallbb  Wobxs  of  Abt  alio  wen  at  flist 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Greek  motherland.  Thiu  for  temcottaf 
they  borrowed  models  from  Tanagra,  so  that  numerom  ISgyptUn 
terracottas  have  been  found  absolutely  identical  with  the  well-known 
Tanagra  figures.  The  best  specimens  from  the  neczopolea  of  Alex^ 
andria  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  that  city  (Room  I,  Oaeo  BB, 
lower  shelf).  But  it  was  just  in  the  studios  of  these  sealpton  that 
an  independent  spirit  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  date.  Their 
art  emancipated  itself  from  the  imported  forms  and  motlTefly  and 
found  a  new  method  of  expression  for  fresh  matexiala  BnppUad 
directly  from  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the  artlati.  This 
peculiarly  Alexandrian  art  shows  a  character  in  complete  eontnit 
with  the  above-mentioned  ideal  school;  its  basis  is  the  moatimoom- 
promising  idealism.  Its  favourite  subjects,  frequently  treated  in  a 
humorous  or  satirical  vein,  were  common  scenes  from  the  itieet 
life  of  the  metropolis ,  which  seems  in  many  points  to  baTe  beea 
similar  to  that  of  the  modem  Arab  quarters  of  Cairo  and  Alezandiia* 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  bronze  group  from  the  Delta  (now  in  the 
Polytechnic  at  Athens)  we  see  a  Nubian  fruit-seller  crouching  on  the 
ground  and  snatching  a  siesta  behind  his  tastefully  arranged  wares, 
while  an  ape,  seated  on  his  shoulder,  carries  on  investigations  in  his 
master's  hair.  Another  bronze,  of  similar  origin  and  in  the  same 
collection,  represents  a  slave,  with  the  typical  head  of  the  Akka 
negroes  somewhat  caricatured ,  hastily  devouring  a  stolen  piece  of 
meat.  From  the  same  place  also  comes  the  basalt  figure  (now  at 
Athens)  of  a  Nubian  boy  carrying  a  burden  on  his  raised  left  hand, 
while  the  elbow  is  supported  on  the  hip,  in  a  manner  customary  to 
this  day.  These  three  statuettes  are  masterpieces,  not  only  In  tech- 
nique but  even  more  in  their  keen  conception  and  reproduction  of 
racial  characteristics.  Numerous  specimens  of  similar  street-typei 
will  be  found  among  the  Greek  terracottas  in  the  museums  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  We  can  best  see  what  were  the  favourite  snlijeeta 
of  the  Alexandrian  sculptors,  and  how  they  were  treated,  from  tiiose 
familiar  works  of  humbler  art;  from  the  designs  on  terracotta  lamps; 
and  from  the  small  bronze  figures  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Nile  Delta.  These  small  works  had,  of  course,  their  models 
in  the  higher  branches;  comp.  the  realistic  figure  of  a  woman  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria  (Room  I,  Oase  AA,  No.  1401).  Many  of  the 
motives  would  be  well  adapted  for  fountain-figures,  if  executed  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  they  were  probably  originally  devised  for  this 
purpose ;  e.g,,  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Satyr  leaning  on  his  wine« 
skin,  and  causing  a  jet  of  water  to  issue  ftom  it  (Gtzeh  Museum  at 
Cairo).   Many  subjects  again  were  taken  from  the  theatre  and  the 
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wrestling-ring,  and  still  more  from  the  popular  pleasure-resorts  in 
the  streets ;  for  the  Alexandrians,  notorious  for  their  loye  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  ridicule,  took  peculiar  delight  in  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  of  all  kinds,  and  in  dwarfs  and  cripples,  etc.  Gar- 
icatares,  sometimes  of  the  most  doubtful  character,  thus  form  a 
considerable  fraction  among  the  productions  of  this  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  artists  preserved  also  a  certain  strain  of  idealism,  shown  in 
their  inclination  to  present  these  genre  motives  in  mythological  set- 
ting,  as  when  they  represent  Satyrs  and  Cupids  in  all  kinds  of  genre 
situations,  Aphrodite  beating  the  mischievous  Cupid,  Hercules  stag- 
gering home  intoxicated  from  the  banquet,  etc. 

Talent  for  decorative  art  is  apparent  even  in  these  creations.  But 
it  achieves  higher  things  in  the  mural  frescoes  and  in  the  reliefs,  the 
most  developed  form  of  which,  the  pictorial  relief  with  landscape 
background,  also  took  its  rise  under  the  influence  of  Ptolemaic  art. 
Numerous  mural  paintings  in  the  Greek  style  have  recently  come  to 
light  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Alexandria,  and  many  of  these 
are,  significantly,  found  beside  or  beneath  frescoes  in  the  revived 
Egyptian  style.  When  the  graves  were  used  a  second  time  the  Greek 
paintings  were  covered  with  whitewash  and  the  Egyptian  frescoes 
were  painted  on  the  top.  Examples  of  both  styles  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria  (Room  XI,  No.  8).  The  technical  delicacy 
and  freshness  of  conception  which  was  still  characteristic  of  Alex- 
andrian painting  at  the  imperial  epocli  are  apparent  in  the  Portraits 
attached  to  the  heads  of  mummies,  painted  on  thin  wooden  tablets, 
in  tempera,  or  in  encaustic  colours,  or  in  a  style  uniting  both  these 
methods.  The  practice  of  furnishing  the  mummy-covering  with  a 
portrait  reproducing  the  features  of  the  deceased  dates  from  early 
Egyptian  times.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  masks  modelled  in  stucco 
and  coloured,  or  paintings  upon  wood  were  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  features  of  the  deceased  might  be  portrayed  as  those 
of  a  living  person.  In  most  cases  in  fact,  even  in  portraits  of  the 
rudest  make,  the  lifelike  expressioii  is  surprising.  They  look  as 
though  they  were  executed  from  the  living  model,  so  that  the  theory 
that  they  were  posthumous  portraits  is  not  very  probable.  At  tbe 
back  of  some  of  these  portraits  a  layer  of  mortar,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  has  been  found,  and  in  others  there  are  holes,  which 
Beem  to  have  been  meant  for  nails  to  fasten  the  picture  to  the  wall; 
and  ttom  these  circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  portraits  of  this 
kind  used  to  be  painted  as  ornaments  for  rooms  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  persons  represented,  and  that  they  were  removed  from  the 
wall  and  placed  on  the  mummy-covering  after  death,  except  when 
it  was  preferred  to  substitute  copies  of  the  originals.  From  the  in- 
vestigations which  Prof.  Georg  Ebers  has  devoted  to  this  class  of 
portraits,  it  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  speciwv^^sA  ^^ 
known  come  f^om  the  cemeteries  of  tTi^¥a."^v3Lixv.  "IV^ -^««.^^\V9» 'wu- 
preseDted  &re  mostly  Hellenistic  EgyptiaiiB  oi  QiT^€t  Qi\%\\i^^sNiS»^^'*^^ 
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are  also  found  amongst  them  GraBco-Eg)ptian  half-bieedi,  Btfmuii, 
people  of  Ethiopian  descent,  and  a  tolerably  large  umnber  of  SeHitei 
(Jews  and  Phcenicians).  For  reasons  which  Ebers  has  mors  minutely 
explained  and  which  are  not  merely  stylistic,  the  best  of  tbese  peinfr- 
ings  cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  Ptolemaic  period,  alihoagk  tiie 
majority  date  flrom  the  second  Christian  century  or  even  later.  They 
convey  a  high  idea  of  the  keen  faculty  of  observations  poaseued  by 
the  paintors,  and  of  a  usually  free  and  light  toach  in  the  vae  of  the 
pencil  and  paint-brush,  which  places  these  artists  by  the  dde  of  the 
best  masters  of  modern  art.  These  portraits  have,  moreover,  a  pe- 
culiar value  in  the  history  of  art,  as  the  only  extant  specimena  of  tiM 
remarkable  style  of  work  known  as  Encaustic  PcUnUng  (wax  paint- 
ing), which  obtained  effects  not  much  Inferior  to  those  of  modem 
oil-painting,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  point  of  durability. 


Z.  Buildings  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Bj/  Franz  Pcuha. 

The  Mohammedan  style  of  architecture  in  the  valley  of  the  NUe 
was  founded  upon  the  forms  of  art  which  the  Tioto^oas  Araba 
found  in  vogue  among  the  Byzantines  and  the  Copts,  and  upon  those 
of  Persian  art  of  the  era  of  the  Sassanides.  The  buildings  in  Egypt 
exhibit  a  considerable  variety  roupled  with|a  certain  finish  of  style, 
but  none  of  them  dates  back  to  the  first  period  of  IsUm  dominion; 
for  the  professors  of  the  new  religion  were  for  centurlea  eontent 
merely  to  adapt  the  religious  edifices  of  the  conquered  conntriea  aa 
mosques.  This  was  a  process  of  little  difficulty,  for  the  ceremonial 
requirements  of  the  new  religion  were  comparatively  simple,  and 
it  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Khaltfls.  From 
casual  references  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  we  learn  that  the 
earliest  prayer-houses  built  by  the  Arabs  were  merely  enclosed  eonrta, 
along  the  walls  of  which  ran  covered  passages,  supported  by  palm- 
trunks,  in  order  to  shelter  the  worshippers  from  sun  and  raJn« 
Costly  mosques,  with  marble  arcades,  began  to  appear  very  gradnaUy, 
under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  of  the  increaaing 
wealth  flowing  from  the  military  successes  of  the  Mohammedana. 
Columns  from  Greek  and  Roman  temples  were  freely  employed  in 
these  later  mosques,  but  the  early  -  Egyptian  columns  were  too 
colossal  to  bo  used  except  occasionally  as  supports  for  domes  or 
mausolea  or  for  the  kiblas.  This  employment  of  ancient  columns 
in  the  mosques,  frequently  without  any  regard  to  harmony  of  style 
or  size,  brings  it  about  that  uniformity  in  the  architecture  of  die 
arcades  is  observed  only  when  the  abacus  is  reached.  No  distinet 
Arabian  order  of  columns  was  thus  ever  developed  in  Egypt.  Only 
a  few  Arabian  forms  of  capital,  one  a  curious  form  of  calyx-capital, 
another  including  a  wreath  of  stalactites  as  the  tranaitiQii  be^i^fieieiL 
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the  shaft  and  the  abacus,  are  the  only  eyidenoe  of  any  effort  towards 
originality  in  this  direction. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  as  the  dominating 
esthetic  characteristic  (Mosque  of  Ibn  Tuliln)  and  the  employment 
of  the  Byzantine  stilted  round  arch,  as  well  as  of  the  round  and 
pointed  horseshoe  arch,  the  scalloped  arch,  the  cloyer-leaf  arch,  and 
the  *keer  arch.  These  (with  the  exception  of  the  scolloped  and 
dover-leaf  arches)  were  accompanied  by  corresponding  forms  of 
domes. 

2.  The  development  of  the  form  of  tower  known  as  the  minaret. 

3.  The  refining  of  various  forms  of  pinnacles  that  occur  also  in 
early  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia. 

4.  The  employment  in  facades  of  two  colours,  by  alternate 
courses  of  red  and  white  limestone  or  (in  later  examples)  of  black 
and  white  marble. 

5.  The  invention  of  the  elegant  wooden  balconies  and  the 
system  of  closing  window  -  openings  with  wooden  gratings  (mush- 
lebiyehs)  or  with  plaster  or  stone  gratings  in  Arabian  patterns 
(^amartyehs). 

6.  The  development  of  surface  ornaments  into  geometrical 
patterns  of  every  kind  (entrelacs)  or  conventionalized  foliage  (arab- 
esques strictly  so-called);  the  use  of  Arabic  ornamental  inscriptions 
on  friezes  and  medallions ;  and  the  treatment  of  wall-surfaces  and 
ceilings  in  rich  polychrome  hues,  whether  by  painting,  incrustation, 
or  mosaic. 

The  chief  monuments  of  Arabian  architecture  in  Egypt  are  the 
religious  edifices  (mosques)  and  the  tombs. 

The  period  within  which  these  were  built  extends  from  the 
accession  of  the  Tulunide  sultans  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks.  The  earlier  mosques  have  disappeared,  leaving  hardly  a 
trace  behind,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  depends  upon  the  ob- 
viously exaggerated  and  often  confused  descriptions  of  the  Arabic 
writers.  The  later  mosques  are  of  little  artistic  value.  Some  of 
them  display  a  union  of  Turkish- Arabic  architectural  forms  with 
Egyptian-Arabic  ornamentation. 

The  only  existing  building  dating  from  the  TuLtrmDE  Pbbiod 
is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed  Ibn  Tulun  (p.  53).  The  oldest  plaster  de- 
corations in  this  mosque  display  a  system  of  ornamentation,  the 
various  elements  in  which  remain,  as  in  the  antique,  separate  and 
distinct,  though  some  of  them  are  so  unusual  in  form  as  to  defy 
classification  under  any  known  style. 

In  the  Fatimitb  Pbriou  that  followed,  the  characteristic  in- 
tertwined geometrical  patterns,  with  spaces  filled  up  by  At%.\Ai^  wsv?k.- 
mentation  showing  a  tendency  to  the  "B'^iwiivcv^  ^V^X^  .^  \»^'©xv  \» 
appear.    Bricks  ceased  to  be  the  ex.c\\i^N©  \>\iVV^V\i%"ava.\«t\»X«^^ 
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heiirn  stone  was  used  for  portions  of  the  edifices;  the  raetqcs  of  El- 
AT)  mar,  built  in  1125,  showed  the  first  example  of  a  stone  fk^ado 
embellished  with  stalactites.  The  portals  began  to  be  planed  In 
recesses,  and  small  cupolas  made  their  appearanoe  in  the  inteiior 
of  the  mosques.  The  pointed  arch,  introduced  in  the  mosque  of 
Jbn  Tulfin ,  gaye  place  to  the  Persian  ^keel'-arch.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  period  forms  began  to  be  adopted,  especially  In  mili- 
tary architecture,  that  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  tiie  build- 
ings of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  leading  ehaiaoter- 
istic  of  the  Eyyubidb  PEBiouwas  the  introduction  of  the  gronndrplan 
of  the  Persian  medreseh,  which  superseded  the  prerlouily  used 
ground-plan  of  the  courts  until  the  first  Mamelake  period.  Large 
domes  began  to  be  built  over  the  mausolea,  which  as  Ibonden* 
tombs  were  placed  near  the  sanctuaries  of  the  mosqnes. 

To  the  First  Mamrlukr  Dynasty  we  owe  a  number  of  hnge 
edifices,  with  ground-plans  in  both  the  aboYe-montioned  styles  and 
exhibiting,  especially  in  the  fagades,  the  influence  of  the  andii- 
tccture  of  the  Orusaders.  Most  of  these  structures  date  fitom  the 
reigns  of  Bibars  and  KalaOn,  the  latter  of  whom  raised  the  flxft 
minaret  of  stone.  Under  Nasir  endeavours  began  to  be  made  to 
design  facades  independent  of  foreign  influence. 

Under  the  Second  Mamblukb  Dynasty  the  mosque-facade  at- 
tained its  zenith,  and  from  this  period  date  the  most  elegant 
achievements  of  Arabic  architecture  in  Egypt  The  facades  now 
assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character;  the  minareta,  of  enhanced 
elegance  ever  since  the  days  of  Kalaun,  reached  their  highest  diH 
velopnieut;  the  domes,  now  also  built  of  stone  (see  below),  were 
richly  adorned  with  sculpture ;  and  the  walls,  ceilings,  paTOments, 
and  even  domestic  furniture  were  sumptuously  embellished  with 
mosaics,  panels,  carvings,  and  stalactites.  The  first  dome  built  of 
stone  was  that  of  the  mosque  of  BarkCik  (p.  65). 

The  use  of  written  characters  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  decoration  of  Arabic  buildings  at  all  times,  and  the  art  did  not 
deteriorate  in  the  latest  period.  Under  the  Tulunides  the  olosely 
written  Cufic  character  was  employed,  while  under  the  Faflmttas 
and,  still  more,  under  the  Eyyubides,  the  letters  became  taller  and 
more  slender.  The  letters  themselves  and  the  spaces  between  them 
were  embellished  with  arabesque  ornamentation.  In  the  later  pe- 
riods the  cur-ive  character  known  as  Neskbi  was  used  also;  and  tiie 
friezes  of  intertwined  letters  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Mam^ 
lukes  frequently  rise  to  the  dignity  of  works  of  art. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  special  kinds  of 
buildings,  beginning  with  the  mosques. 

Mosques  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Qdmfa,  lit.  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  and  Mesgid^  the  place  on  which  the  knee  is  bent  for  prayec. 
The  oldest  mosques  are  very  simple  in  plan  (comp.  the  plan  of  the 
mosquo  of  Ibn  Tulfin,  p.  53).   Around  a  quadrilateral  QO\LEt(Sdim|;^ 
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corresponding  to  the  atrium  of  a  Byzantine  basilica,  lie  four  flat- 
roofed  colonnades  (Itw&n),  used  for  prayers.  The  Chief  Ltwdn  or 
Sanctuary,  placed  on  the  side  next  Mecca,  has  usually  four  or  five 
aisles,  the  others  never  more  than  two.  The  Gbuoifoiim  Mosqub, 
a  new  form  invented  in  Persia,  was  introduced  into  Egypt  about  the 
end  of  the  12th  cent  by  the  Eyynbide  Saladiu.  This  was  developed 
from  the  previous  bimple  form  by  the  construction  of  additional 
chambers  at  the  four  comers  of  the  llwans, .  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Itwans,  now  covered  with  massive  waggon-vaults,  formed  the  four 
arms  of  a  cross.  Gomp.  the  plan  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan 
(p.  60).  These  liw&ns  were  used  as  school-rooms,  whence  arose 
the  name  Medresehf  or  ^school-mosque\  —  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Mameluke  supremacy  still  another  form  arose,  used,  however, 
only  for  small  mosques.  The  side-liw&ns  were  shortened  and  the 
central  court  so  contracted  that  it  could  be  roofed  over  and  lighted 
from  the  top.  The  four  arms  of  the  cross  were  covered  with  flat 
roofs,  like  the  colonnades  in  the  original  form  of  mosque,  while  the 
waggon-vaulting  was  represented  merely  by  a  transverse  rib  on  the 
side  next  ihe  court  (comp.  plan  of  the  mosque  of  K&it-Bey,  p.  67). 

With  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Seltm  I.,  the 
Turkish-Byzantine  style  of  architecture  also  made  its  appearance  in 
that  country.  The  four  Itwsins-were  superseded  by  a  single  sanc- 
tuary, consisting  of  a  main  building  covered  with  domes  and  usually 
preceded  by  a  second  court. 

The  smaller  prayer-rooms,  frequently  added  to  private  houses 
and  not  unlike  the  Christian  chapels,  were  known  as  Zdwiyeh, 

We  now  turn  to  inspect  the  Internal  Equipment  of  the  mosque. 
The  centre  of  the  court  was  originally  occupied  by  a  fountain,  be- 
neath a  canopy  supported  upon  columns.  This  was  intended  for 
ornament  only,  for  the  prescribed  ablutions  were  performed  at  a 
special  basin  (Mtda)  in  an  adjoining  court.  I3nder  Turkish  rule 
the  fountain  was  frequently  replaced  by  an  apparatus  provided 
with  taps  and  known  as  the  Haneftyeh, 

The  sanctuary  contains  the  Kibla  or  Mihrdb,  the  prayer-niche 
turned  towards  Mecca.  Here  also  we  observe :  (1)  the  Mimbar,  or 
pulpit,  to  the  right  of  the  Kibla,  usually  embellished  with  omar 
mental  panels  and  incrustation;  (2)  the  Kursi  (pi.  Kerdsi),  the 
seat  of  the  Imlm,  together  with  a  desk,  on  which  the  Koran  (which 
is  kept  at  other  times  in  a  cabinet  of  its  own)  lies  open  during 
divine  service ;  (3)  the  Dikkeh^  a  podium  borne  by  columns,  and 
snrrounded  by  a  low  railing,  from  which  the  Moballain  (assistants 
X)f  the  Kha$tb)  repeat  the  words  of  the  Koran,  which  is  read  at  the 
Kibla,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance ;  (4)  the  various 
lamps  and  lanterns  (Tani2f,  large  chandelier;  Thcraiya^  lit.  'seven 
stars',  small  chandelier;  FdnHs^  lamp;  Kandtl,  small  oil-lamij'^. 

The  Extffiior  of  the  earliest  mosques  was  aljsoVitekVj  ^\^vck,  ^V^ 
court  was  enclosed  by  a  simple  battlemented.  "waW  wv^'^^J^  «o^«^^^ 
Bajidhkhs's  Egypt.    5th  Ed.  \ 
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by  an  unadorned  doorway,  while  neiiher  mioaitt  noi  dom^ 
above  the  long  straight  walls.  It  was  not  until  tihe  BfyptiAiu  IwMd 
the  bnildings  of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria  and  PalestlnA  thmt  ikitf  be- 
gan to  elaborate  the  facades  of  their  mosques.  The  hitiiertD  emooA 
walls  were  now  Interrupted  by  panels  or  fleldg,  reoediog  aWnt  8  at 
10  inches,  but  again  brought  forward  to  the  level  of  the  fli^ede  by 
smooth  slanting  surfaces  immediately  below  the  nnebtmilTe  bet* 
tlemented  main  cornice.  In  these  panels  were  placed  the  wiadowi 
(rectangular  or  arched),  frequently  arranged  in  paizt  with  «  MuUar 
circular  or  star-shaped  window  above,  usually  dosed  with  Jftmwit^ 
(p.  olxvi).  The  main  portal  was  a  deep  rectangular  xeeeei,  irilh.  a 
stone  bench  on  either  side,  and  terminating  at  the  tO|^  In  a  half- 
dome,  eubellished  with  stalactites.  The  doorway  at  the  IniMr  end 
of  the  recess  was  surmounted  by  an  architrave  or  a  nUefvliif  aiteh, 
often  in  fantastically  waved  or  broken-aroh  forma.  The  d4K>r  ItMlfi 
often  richly  panelled,  is  usually  embellished  on  one  ^de  wltt  em- 
bossed or  chased  bronze  decorations.  The  threshold  generally  een- 
sisted  of  an  ancient  block  of  granite.  The  low  railing  bere  (or  on 
the  steps  below)  marks  the  boundary  to  which  the  vi^itov  lUf 
penetrate  without  removing  his  shoes  or  sandals. 

The  sanctuary  is  frequently  adjoined  by  the  Tuf^a  or  Ifnrtitf 
Chapel  of  the  founder.  This  is  usually  a  square  chamjiez,  eontalB* 
ing  a  catafalque  above  the  vaulted  tombs  in  which  the  deoMfe^ 
are  placed  with  due  attention  to  the  separation  of  the  aexeo. '  Thf 
chapel  is  covered  by  a  dome,  the  transition  to  which  fitom  tiie 
square  ground-plan  is  effected  by  means  of  a  delicately  artienlated 
intermediate  construction,  tapering  gradually  to  an  octagon*  In 
the  examples  dating  from  the  Fa|imite  period,  the  pendentiffa 
corresponding  to  the  four  bevelled  angles  of  the  intermediate  afeme- 
ture  retain  the  large  spherical  niches  borrowed  from  Boman  Mi4 
Byzantine  models.  These  were  replaced,  under  the  EyyuMdeaf  by 
several  rows  of  prism-shaped  niches,  and  finally,  under  the  Maine*- 
lukes,  by  more  or  less  complicated  arrangements  of  stalactlte-pea- 
dentives.  These  last  are  formed  by  a  system  of  gradually  prqjectlng 
courses  of  stone,  embellished  by  dwarf  domes  and  nichea  esldHillng 
a  very  great  variety  of  profile-outline. 

The  oldest  mosques  seem  to  have  had  no  Minarets.  The  eadlair 
examples  of  these  towers  were  square  throughout,  tapering  npt* 
wards,  and  were  covered  by  a  simple  conical  roof.  The  later 
examples  are  square  at  the  base  but  assume  a  cylindrical  or. poly- 
gonal form  in  the  upper  stories,  and  are  embellished  witii  gaUedea 
supported  by  stalactite-cornices  and  with  balconies ;  the  top  atoiy 
is  formed  of  columns  or  pilasters  bearing  a  roof  consisting  of  a 
dome-shaped  protuberance.  The  minarets  contain  winding  atalr* 
cases,  two  being  sometimes  arranged  round  the  same  newel  fbr  jthe 
convenience  of  the  blind  men  who  are  preferred  as  Mueddms  or  aunr 
moners  to  prayer.  The  wooden  rods  and  hooks  on  the  ^alleriea  and 
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top  stories  are  used  for  hanging  up  the  lamps  daring  the  fasting 
month  of  Ramadan. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Ba^rite  Mameluke  sultans  (1260  A.D.) 
every  mosque  has  possessed  a  Sebtlt  or  public  fountain,  except  in  cases 
when  a  separate  building  is  erected  for  this.  The  sebils  are  rooms 
with  bronze  railings  at  which  passers-by  may  obtain  water,  which  is 
supplied  from  cisterns  placed  beneath.  The  upper  story  of  the  sebil 
is  a  kind  of  loggia,  supported  by  columns  and  covered  with  a  tent- 
roof,  frequently  in  elegant  timber-architecture.  This  is  the  Maktabf 
or  elementary  school.  The  detached  columns  that  frequently  em- 
bellish the  exterior  of  these  buildings  differentiate  them  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  mosque-facade,  in  which  columns  appear 
only  built  into  the  angles  or  immured  in  the  masonry. 

Tombfl.  —  The  tombs  of  sultans  and  emirs  and  of  their  families 
are  invariably  built  in  connection  with  mosques  (p.  olxii).  On  the 
other  hand  the  8Mkh  Tombs,  or  tombs  of  saints,  which  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  independent  structures,  usually  built 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  revered  deceased  ended  his  days.  These 
closely  resemble  the  mortuary  chapels  of  the  mosques  and  are,  like 
them,  covered  with  domes.  The  ordinary  tombs  of  the  Muslims  are 
generally  situated  on  high  ground,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
moisture  of  the  river,  and  preferably  in  the  desert.  The  subterranean 
vaulted  chambers  are  generally  large  enough  for  four  or  more  bodies, 
and  are  destitute  of  decoration.  The  corpse,  wrapped  in  white 
cotton  cloth,  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  face  turned 
towards  Mecca.  When  both  sexes  are  interred  in  the  same  vault  a 
partition-wall  is  erected  to  separate  them.  Above  the  vault  stands  a 
cenotaph  (Tarkibeh)  resting  on  a  more  or  less  decorated  pedestal, 
and  bearing  two  upright  columns  of  marble  or  other  stone,  one  of 
which,  placed  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  deceased,  bears  his 
name  and  age,  with  texts  from  the  Koran.  At  the  top  is  represented 
the  turban  of  the  deceased,  the  form  of  which  indicates  his  rank. 
Over  the  cenotaphs  of  persons  of  distinction  are  frequently  erected 
canopies,  resting  on  four  columns  or  pilasters.  Wealthy  families 
surrounded  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  with  extensive  buildings 
(known  as  Hdsh)^  including  rooms  for  mourners,  sebil,  school,  stables, 
custodian's  residence,  etc.  The  tombs  of  the  Khaltfs  and  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  include  many  erections  of  this  kind,  which  lend  the  cem- 
eteries the  appearance  of  small  half-deserted  towns. 

The  secular  buildings  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting.  The 
Fortificationfl  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Saladin,  recall  the  medisBval  castles  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  nu- 
merous gates  in  the  walls  of  Cairo  date  from  the  Fatli^ite  period ; 
they  were  probably  built  after  Koman  models  and  are  distinguished 
for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  constructed,  ^tt^^ciV^i  iQ>x  ^t's.xsrws^ 
in  the  jointing  of  the  stones. 
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stories,  built  of  mtssiTe  blocks,  have  baitel-TkoltB  audpelutad  mbm 
of  bewn  stone ,  tbe  upper  stories  bave  simllsr  Tinltt  in  llghtsi 
mtaonry.  Id  one  case,  Is.  tbe  Besbtsk  Palace  in  flie  Btn  al-Kai- 
sereii  quarter  at  Galro,  we  observe  remains  of  baleonlM  and  ef  a 
prajcctiog,  slightly  curved  cornlne  supported  b;  woodBB  mumImi 
and  traces  of  richly  painted  cotfeied  cellbigi  are  alM  met  wiU. 
From  an  BiaminitJon  of  the  sr.aiity  remain*  and  with  the  hdp  of 
tbe  Arabic  writer!,  whose  deseriptions,  boverer,  an  HMen  free 
from  fancifti]  exaggerations,  we  may  coQclnde  tbat  tltepiIacMn- 
sembted  in  general  tbe  boaiea  of  the  richer  private  oltlzeni,  aXMed- 
ing  them  only  in  size  and  splendour. 

Dwelling  Eonaes  rarely  have  taore  than  two  atorles;  on  the 
groundfloor  ia  the  Salamtik,  the  men's  apartment*,  and  on  tlu  iliit 
floor  the  Harim,  the  women's  apartments  and  famlly-iooniB.  Tit 
following  rules  are  generally  observed  in  the  conBtnatlon  of  ■  dwell- 
ing-houae :  —  (1)  The  principal  rooms  look  Into  the  eonit  oifaidMi, 
if  there  be  one.    {21  The  windows  looking  to  the  sti«et  tie  w  faw 


.QraBnd  Flooi*. 


1,  Entrance  .it  tbe  Bonie.    2.  Seat  (Hsftabi. 

ridi,[  (Dirkeli).  4.  Conrt  (Hfljb).  ft.  A  kind  ofbowe. .».««»» 

received  in  juminer.  ft  Fountain.  7.  Huidan.  8.  Sertanli'  roonn.  9.  DonkaT' 
■table,  lU.  llaFDeaf-raoin.  11.  Raom  tot  fodder.  13,  Door  leading  to  Ou 
woroen'e  apartmenta  fBib  el-Hailm).  IS.  Slalrcue  leading  to  Ibe  TaUU 
Ildih,  U.  I>tincipal  laluon  (el-Kl'a).  1ft.  Rhaineb.  ll.  Small  coorL 
n.  Kitchen.    18.  ^akebouae.    t9.  Privy. 
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as  po36il)le  and  placed  very  high,  while  those  of  the  upper  floors  are 
closed  with  gratings.  (3)  The  passage  (Dirkeh;  PI.  I,  3)  leading  from 
the  street  to  the  court  is  huilt  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  to  prevent 
people  from  seeing  into  the  court.  (4)  The  door  to  the  Harim 
(PI.  I,  12)  is  placed  in  a  separate  court  or,  failing  that,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  court  of  the  Salamlik.  (5)  The  reception-rooms  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  servants'  quarters,  kitchen,  mill,  and  stahles 
are  arranged  round  the  court  of  the  Salamlik. 

The  principal  rooms,  which  are  usually  the  only  rooms  with 
any  decoration,  are  the  following :  the  Mandara  (PI.  I,  7)  with  its 
Khasneh  or  cabinet ;  the  Takhta  Bdsh,  raised  one  or  two  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  court;  and  the  Mdk^ad  (PI.  II,  1),  placed  in  a  kind 
of  entzesol.  The  two  latter  are  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  open 
loggias.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Fasktyeh,  a  summer-court  paved 
with  marble  and  containing  a  fountain.    All  these  belong  to  the 


Plan  II. 
First  Floor. 


1.  Open  hall  (Takhta  Bdsh)  or  Mak'ad.  2.  Cabinet.  3.  Door  of  the  Harem. 
4.  Rooms  of  the  Harem  with  mushrebiyehs.  5.  Magazine.  6.  Open  courts. 
7.  Guest-chambers  with  Khazneh  and  privy.  8.  Balcony  with  mushrebiyehs. 

Salamlik.   On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Kd%  the  chief  t<i^\sv  Vsv  ^'^ 
Harim,  resembling  the  Mandara.  In  som^  fe3.cfcTj\\Qw%X  <s.%.'ai«9i  S\^<i^^^ 
is  on  the  groundttooTj  as  in  our  Plan  Qp.  d^V^y 
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The  ordinary  streets  of  Oriental  towns  are  ywf  numw,  to 
that  no  very  satisfactory  view  is  to  be  had  of-  the  fa^adu  and 
grated  balconies  of  the  houses.  The  gronndfloor  is  built  of  lolld 
masonry  and  its  rooms  are  frequently  yaulted.  The  upper  BtorlM 
usually  overhang  and  are  supported,  together  with  their  baleonlea 
or  oriol-windows,  by  stone  consoles  of  peculiar  oonatmetion.  An 
agreeable  and  effective  contrast  to  the  broad,  flat  Burftces  of  llie 
house-front  is  offered  by  the  elegantly  shaped  oriel-wincLewe  and 
by  the  Mushrebtyeh,  or  wooden  balcony-gratings,  oarved  to  resemble 
interlaced  strings  of  beads.  The  deep  door-recesses  (like  tlioee  of 
the  mosques)  also  serve  to  break  the  level  uniformity  of  the  ISnQadea. 
The  massive  wooden  doors  are  strengthened  with  iron  bands  or 
(less  frequently)  studded  with  nails  arranged  in  intricate  inter- 
laced patterns. 

The  entrance -passage  (DirJceh)  admits  to  the  H6di  or  eovrt 
(PI.  I,  4),  which  corresponds  to  the  atrium  of  Roman  bouses  and 
has  no  columns  around  it.  Off  this  open  the  rooms  of  the  Salamltk, 
the  Mandara,  Takhta  Bdsh,  and  Mak'ad.  At  the  back  Is  the  BAh 
el-Hartm(V}.  1, 12),  or  door  to  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  before 
which  hangs  a  brightly  coloured  curtain.  The  staircase  is  usually 
narrow  and  without  ornament,  though  sometimes  the  celling  and 
string-boards  are  embellished  with  a  black  and  white  mosaic  pattern. 
At  the  top  is  the  vestibule  of  the  Kd'a  (p.  clxv),  the  drawing-room 
of  the  harim.  The  Ka'a  is  usually  a  loug  and  narrow  room  with  a 
lofty  ceiling,  and,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  three  connected 
portions,  differentiated  in  shape  and  height  of  ceiling.  The  square 
central  portion,  known  as  the  Durkd'a,  lies  one  step  lower  than  the 
Ltwdns  on  each  side.  These  liwans  are  not  always  on  the  same 
level;  the  broader  one  is  regarded  as  the  place  of  honour  by  the 
ceremonious  Orientals.  The  ceiling  of  the  durkH'a,  always  loftier 
than  those  of  the  liwans,  is  provided  with  a  cupola  or  lantern,  with 
coloured-glass  windows  of  the  kind  known  as  Kamai^yths.  These 
kamariyehs  are  plaster-disks,  about  lt/4  in  thickness,  perfoiated, 
wliile  still  soft,  with  patterns  representing  vases  of  flowers,  houses, 
geometrical  figures,  writing  characters,  etc.,  the  openings  being 
afterwards  filled  in  with  coloured  glass.  Owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  difference  in  the  height  of  the  ceilings,  two  of  the  walls 
of  the  dur^a'a  rest  upon  supports  which  are  based  upon  massive 
brackets  reaching  far  down  on  the  main  side- walls.  This  .airange- 
mont  results  in  a  curious  kind  of  flat  arch,  against  which  some  of 
the  beams  of  the  Itwan-cciling  lean.  The  durka'a  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles  and  frequently  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
1 1  wans  arc  paved  with  ordinary  stone  slabs,  which  are  concealed  by 
rugs  or  carpets.  On  one  wall  of  the  dur^a'a  there  is  always  a  Suffa, 
n  kind  of  stand  on  which  are  placed  the  dishes  used  in  entertaining 
guests.  The  walls  of  the  liwans  are  panelled  to  the  height  of  6  or 
Kft.,  and  against  them  arc  placed  divans,  above 'v\v\cVjl  \%  «l >«»%&. 
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ebniice-Bhelf^  on  which  are  imanged  porcelain,  chased  metal- work, 
and  similar  ornaments.  Instead  of  panelling,  the  walls  of  the  dnrka'a 
have  coloured  marble  mosaics.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  usually 
eoYored  with  smooth  plaster,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  plaques 
of  coloured  fayenoe.  The  expanse  of  white  wall  is  usually  broken  by 
a  grated  recess  intended  for  female  singers  and  accessible  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps  from  without.  At  the  yery  top  of  the  wall  is  a  broad 
concave  frieze,  embellished  with  inscriptions  or  stalactites,  and  form- 
ing the  transition  to  the  usually  elaborate  ceiling-decorations.  Light 
and  air  are  admitted  to  the  room  from  one  of  the  ends,  where  mushre- 
biyehs  are  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  kamartyehs  in 
the  upper  part. 

The  Public  Baths,  usually  of  quite  unpretending  exterior,  are 
frequently  very  large  erections  in  which  'marble  is  not  spared, 
though  few  have  any  claims  to  artistic  importance.  A  visit  to  one 
of  these  simple  vapour -baths  is  not  uninteresting  (comp.  p.  xxiv). 

The  OkellaB  (p.  38)  were  important  edifices  when  the  caravan 
trade,  especially  the  caravan-trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  flourished. 
Their  often  extensive  facades  exhibit  peculiar  carvings.  The  portals 
resemible  those  of  the  mosques,  and  the  locks  and  fastenings  of  the 
outer  shops  are  sometimes  carved.  The  central  hypaethral  court  ac- 
commodated the  caravan,  the  goods  brought  by  which  were  deposited 
in  vaulted  chambers  on  the  groundfloor,  while  the  rooms  in  the 
upper  stories,  opening  off  galleries,  were  used  as  lodgings  by  the 
merchants.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  invariably  occu- 
pied by  a  Mosalla. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  the  impressions  produced  by  a  study 
of  Arabic  buildings  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  our  admiration  of  the 
harmonious  and  tasteful  ornamentation,  unsurpassed  by  any  school 
of  architecture,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  feeling  of  aesthetic 
dissatisfaction,  prompted  by  the  numerous  incongruities  arising 
from  unsystematic  and  unskilful  treatment  of  architectonic  details. 
Part  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  doubtless  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  most  of  the  buildings.  But  the  real 
reason  why  Arabian  art  failed  to  reach  a  high  level  in  technical 
ability  as  well  as  in  ornamentation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  early 
collapse  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Khaltfs ;  in  the  uncertain  and 
vacillating  political  circumstances  of  the  period  that  followed ;  in 
climatic  and  geological  conditions ;  in  the  influence  of  superstition ; 
and  in  the  characteristic  Oriental  tendency  to  adhere  with  obstinate 
fldelity  to  ancient  forms  and  to  leave  unaltered  anything  that  has 
once  been  accomplished.  However  much  admiration  the  arabesque 
may  excite,  however  great  an  influence  it  may  exert  on  industrial 
art,  we  still  miss  in  it  the  reproduction  of  living  beings,  the  con- 
templation of  which  invites,  as  it  were,  an  \ii\.^W\^wA.  ^^^  ^v^^^ 
sympathy. 
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In  the  period  of  the  Tulnnides,  vhen  Peiiriaii  Influacd  MtdiS 
itself  felt  eyen  in  the  religions  conceptions  of  Egypt,  pertntta  wen 
painted  and  coloured  wooden  statues  erected  In  tiho  piUeMf  and 
there  was  even  a  factory  for  figures  of  animalB  in  CaiYO.  Bnt  no 
long  period  elapsed  before  the  prohibition  contained  in  tlie.Siiana 
against  the  representation  of  any  living  being  again  came  into  IkMree. 
Representations  of  this  kind  are  therefore  very  rare,  and  are  now 
to  be  fonnd  preserved  only  in  the  low  reliefs  carved  by  PoniiB 
sculptors  of  the  Shi'ite  sect.  Statues  and  paintings  have  diaappeaxod 
without  leaving  a  trace.  Painting  and  sculpture  in  modem  Egyp* 
tian  art  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  vatt- 
suTfaces. 


XI.  The  Arabic  Language. 

Rewritten  hy  Prof.  Bant  Stumme. 

The  Tbanslitbbation  of  Arabic  vooal  soands ,  so  intensely  iiffcnni 
from  oar  own,  in  the  ordinary  Latin  alphabet  is  rendered  additionallj 
difficult  by  the  varied  international  relations  of  Egypt.  In  maps  and  plans, 
in  railway  time-tables,  and  in  other  publications  we  find  the  traBsltteiatliMk 
differing  widely  according  as  the  French  or  the  English  view  kaa  beem 
adopted.  In  this  Handbook  we  have  transliterated  the  consonantal  aonnda 
so  far  as  possible  according  to  English  usage  (e.g.y  »h  instead  of  the  French 
ch)^  but  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  follow  the  Italian  or  Oontimeatal 
sounds  of  the  vowels  (ah^  eh^  ee^  o,  oo).  Thus :  emtry  which  is  pronouneed 
*aymeer'  •,  shekh  (or  sheikh),  pronounced  'shake*  (with  a  guttural  k) ;  fiiMI| 
pronounced  HoolooFi  Abtuir^  pronounced  'Abooseer',  etc.  —  The  i  of  the 
article  is  frequently  unassimilated;  e.g.  el-rdt  instead  of  er-^rdt  (eomp. 
note  t  on  p.  clxxii). 

Arabic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  and  luM.  no 
relationship  with  the  tongues  of  Europe.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
however,  will  materially  facilitate  the  learning  of  Arable.  The 
golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Kl-Isl&m,  and  the  Korsin  in  the  dialect  of  the  Kurelak  (th^ 
family  of  Mohammed)  is  still  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  model  of 
style  and  language.  But  by  the  side  of  this  literary  Arabio  flouxiahed 
also  various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Axaha 
into  the  various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Crescent,  and  there 
developed  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tonguea.  In 
this  way  arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  that  spoken 
in  Kgypt  is  one.  In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  waa  made  to 
retain  the  older  forms,  and  the  written  language  of  the  present  day, 
known  as  Middle  Arabic,  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
original  classical  tongue  and  the  popular  dialects. 

Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  19th  year  of  the 
Hegira  (640  A.  D.)  and  the  Goptio  language  was  replaced  by 
Arabic.    The  dialect  of  the  latter  developed  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile  differs  consideiably  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants, 
vocalisation,  and  accent  ftom  the  ordinary  Arabic  dialects  of  Syria 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  letter  ^  is  pronounced  hard  in  Egypt  and 
soft  in  Syria  (see  p.  olxx).  The  variations,  however,  are  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  being  mutually 
intelligible.  There  are,  moreover,  variations  in  the  dialects  spoken 
in  Egypt ;  the  Arabic  of  the  Beduins  is  different  from  that  spoken  in 
the  towns.  The  following  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  language 
as  spoken  in  Cairo. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  variation : 
thus  besides  the  more  correct  Mimhar  the  form  Mamhar  is  also  used; 
besides  MaidAn,  both  Mtddn  and  Mtddn  are  heard.  A  sharply  defined 
and  exact  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is  characteristic  of  Arabic 
and  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory  use  of  the  language. 
The  learner  should  endeavour  at  once  to  master  the  pronunciation 

of  the  more  difficult  Arabic  consonants,  such  as  ^ ,  p^ ,  Jo,  g^, 

and  U^,  so  as,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  make  a  distinct  difference 
between  bU  (house)  and  b?d  (eggs).  Many  of  the  sounds  have  no 
representatives  in  English. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Nabatseans, 
who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the  Palmyrenes. 
In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imperfect 
in  existence.  In  written  or  printed  Arabic  the  short  vowels  are 
usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  a  feat  which 
demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In  the  Koran,  however, 
the  vowels  are  all  indicated  by  appropriate  signs. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Egyptians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  Italian,  French,  and  English.  Many  Arabic 
words  have,  moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equi- 
valents. The  Egyptian  dialect  also  contains  some  Coptic  or  ancient 
Egyptian  words.  Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic 
accurately,  even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 

On  p.  clxx  we  give  the  Arabic  Alphabet,  with  the  sounds 
corresponding  to  the  different  letters  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  re- 
present or  describe  them  to  the  English  reader. 
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QuAirriTT  AXtD  Accentuation  of  Vowbls.  Vowels  with  a  circumflex 
accent  (A)  are  long:  other  vowela  are  short.  The  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  when  that  is  long  (indicated  by  A).  It  falls  on  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end  when  that  and  the  penultimate  are  short  and  neither  vowel 
is  followed  b7  two  consonants.  It  falls  on  the  penultimate  (1)  when  that 
is  long  or  ends  in  two  consonants  and  (2)  when  it  is  short  and  does  not 
end  in  two  consonants,  but  when  the  preceding  syllable  ends  in  two  con- 
sonants. Diphthongs  fov,  <i\  au)  must  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  long 
vowels.    There  are  exceptions  to  these  rales. 


ana,  I 

inteh,  then  (masc.) 
enti,  thou  (fern.) 
hHwa,  he 
Myeh,  she 
ehna,  we 

entu(m),  ye  or  you 
hum{a),  they 


Grammatical  Hints. 

ketbif,  my  dog 
kelhak,  thy  (masc.)  dog 
kelbik,  thy  (fem.)     - 
kelbuhy  his 
kelbhOj  her 
kdhna,  our 
kelhkum,  your 
kelbhum,  their 


kurstya-ffj  my  chair 
kursifkj  thy  (masc.)  - 
kuri^i,  thy  (fem.)  - 
kitrsfih,  his 
kurMoj  her 
kuratna,  our 
kursHkum,  your 
kur^humy  their 


t  i£lb,  dog  (ending  in  a  consonant). 
ft  kursi,  chair  (ending  in  a  vowel ;  but  see  khalti,  kJuiUai^  etc.,  below). 


khalti  f ,     my     aunt 
khattaky  thy  (masc.)  - 
khaltik,  thy  (fem.)    - 
khaltuhy  his 
khdUthaj  her 
khdUtna,  our 
khdUtkum,  your 
khdUfhum,  their 


darahniff, 
darahaky  - 
darahik,     - 

• 

darahuhj  - 
da/tahha,  - 
darahna,  - 
darcibkum,  - 
darahhum,  - 


he  struck  me  ra&6dni*,he  brought  me  up 

-  thee  (masc.  j  rahhSkj  -  -  thee  (masc.)  - 

-  thee  (fem.)  rahbSkij  -  -  thee  (fem.)   - 


-  him 

-  her 

-  us 

-  you 

-  them 


rahbdhj  -  - 
rahb&haj  -  - 
rabbdna,  -  - 
rabbdkum,-  - 
rabbdhunij  -  - 


him 

her 

us 

you 

them 


t  khdlOy  aunt,  mother's  sister  (ending  in  a  signifying  the  fem.).    When 
a  long  vowel  is  followed   by   two   consonants  it  is   usually  shortened, 
hence  the  di£ferenee  between  khalti  and  kh&letha. 
tf  danab^  he  struck  (ending  in  a  consonant). 

*  ra&6a,  he  brought  up  (ending  in  a  vowel). 


Itf,  to  me 


'andiff,  with  me         ^aleiya*,  on  account  of  me 


lakj  to  thee(msc.)  'andak,  -  thee  (masc.)  'al^k, 
lik,  to  thee  (fem.)  'andik,   -  thee  (fem.)  'aleki, 
luh,  to  him  'anduh,  -       him  ^al^h, 

lahOj  to  her  'andaha,   -    her  'altha, 

Una,  to  US  'andina,    -    us  'aUna, 

Uikum,  to  you       'andukum,  -  you  ^aUkum, 

luhum,  to  them    'anduhum,  -  them         'althum, 


thee  (masc.) 

thee  (fem.) 

him 

her 

us 

you 

them 


•{-  J  =  to   (or  the  sign   of  the  dative,   like  the  French  preposition  d) 
with  suffixes*,  for  in  Arabic  prepositions  receive  suffixes  in  this  fashion. 

ft  *and=  with,  in  the  posseseion  of.    The  English  'tohaW  \.%^«^iiSi^ 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  this  preposition*,  e.  %.  *andi  kclb^  Wv?^  %.  ^^^ 
(lit.  in  possession  of  me  is  a  dog),    'andtih  ktirsi.,'Vi^  ^^^^  ^  t^«?a. 

*    ^a/a  or  'al  =r  on  account  of,  against,  abouX.,  T«A^\^t^?,  Vi. 
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m^n,  who?  di^  this  (fern.)  heneh,  here 

g,  th,  M,  what?  d6l,  these  hendk,  there 

enftil,  which ?  (maso.)  dukha,  dvkhauwa^  that (masc.)  f^n,  where ?  whither? 

enh%  which?  (fern.)  dukha,  dukhaiyaj  that  (fem.)  min  tn,  whence? 

enhum,  which  ?  (pi.)  dukhamma^  those  emta,  when  ? 

elli,  which?  kull,  each,  all  ma — ahf^  musk, 

da,  this  (masc.)  kdm,  how  much  ?  not. 


t  This  separable  form  is  used  with  verbs,  ma  coming  before  and  ih 
after  the  verb ;  e.  g.  darab^  he  has  struck,  ma  darabsh^  he  has  not  stetick, 
but  mush  kdttr^  not  large.  8h  is  also  an  interrogative  enditic,  e.g.  4^frab%hy 
has  he  strack? 

meliky  a  king  melikeh,  a  queen 

elmelik  f ,  the  king  elmelikeh  y,  the  queen 

elmeltk  da,  this  king  elmelikeh  di,  this  queen 

me^'fc  fce&2r,  a  great  king  melikeh  kehirehj  a  great  queen 

elmelik  eUcehir  or  (  .,            .  , .  elmelikeh  elkeMreh  or  (  the  great 

melik  elkeVir    \  ^^  ^'®"  ""^  meUket  elkebtrOi      \    qneen 

elmelik  keMr,  the  king  Is  great  elmelikeh  kehtreh,  the  qneen  is  great 

meUk'f'i'  elbildd  or  elme-i  the  king  of  meliket-ff  elbildd  or  el-}  the  qneen  of 

Zifc  &etd'fff  elbildd     (the  country  melikeh  betaht  elbildd]  the  country 

rTieZifc  &etd' e2&}7^(i  orme-l  a  king  of  the  melikeh  betaht  elbildd  or  melikeh  min 

Ilk  min  milQk  elbildd  *\    country  melikdt  elbildd,  a  queen  of  the  country 

elmelik  elkebir  beta'  elbildd,  the  great  elmelikeh  elkebtreh  betaht  elbiUtd,  the 

king  of  the  country  great  queen  of  the  country 

meliik  elbildd  or  elmiliikl  the  kings  of  melikdt  elbildd  or  elme-i  the  queens  of 

beta,'  elbildd                \  the  country  likdt  betH'  elbildd    \  the  country 

miliik  fcwfcdr**,  great  kings  melikdt  kubdr,  great  queens 

meliki  or  elmelik  (         ,  .  meliketi  or  elmelikeh  ( _„ ^^,^ 

bem  I  my  king  j^,^,,y  jmyqueeu 

t  £1  is  the  definite  article.  Before  words  beginning  with  t,  g^jy  cK, 
JA,  r,  «,  «,  «;^,  «,  d,  <,  f,  or  n  the  {  of  the  article  is  usaally  assimilated 
with  such  initial 'co'ns'jnant;  e.g.  ettwgemdn^  the  dragoman,  «rrd«,  the 
head,  ethahvrha^  the  soup  (instead  of  el-turgemdn,  el-rd»,  el-ihwrba). 

ft  MeHk  is  here  what  is  called  in  grammatical  parlance  a  'statni  con- 
fltructus",  but  has  the  same  form  as  the  ^status  absolutns\  the  grammat- 
ical opposite  of  status  constructus.  But  in  feminine  nouns  ending  in  dl 
or  a  a  difference  is  made }  e.  g.  melHteh  is  the  status  absolutui,  but  «#• 
liket  the  status  constructus. 

ttt  I-it.  *the  king,  the  property  of  the  country'.    Betd%  betaht,  or  fteftfef, 
and  betff  are  the  forms  used  respectively  before  sing.  masc.  nouns,  sinf. 
fem.  nouns,  and  plural  nouns,  as  illustrated  above. 
*  Lit.  *a  king  of  the  kings  of  the  country'. 

**  The  plural  of  kebtr  (fem.  kebtreh),  great,  is  kubdr ;  but  in  the  eaa e 
of  nouns  Mgnifying  things  without  life  the  fem.   sing,  of  an  adjective  la 
frequently  used  with  the  plural  of  the  noun;  e.g.  ettell  elkebireh,  the  great 
^y/y,  e//u/a/  eUteMreh  (ioBtead  uf  etttUdtl  dkuhOr),  tbe  ^x^tX  ^WVft. 


ARABIC  LANGUAGB, 
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FOBMATIOK  OF  THB  PlUBAL. 

mwUm,  Mohammedan  (masc),  plural  mtislimtn  (pi.  in  tn) 

mudimeh,  Mohammedan  (fem.),  pi.  muslimdt  (pi.  in  dt) 

bahrif  sailor,  pi.  hahriyeh  (e,  a  as  plur.  termination) 

hamdma,  pigeon,  pi.  hamdm  (a,  e  in  sing. ;  pi.  without  termination) 

jee2&,  dog,  pL  kildh  (plur.  by  internal  change) 

shehr,  month,  dual,  shehrtn,  two  months  (masc,  dual  in  hi) 

8d%  hour,  dual  sa'aten^  two  hours  (fern.,  dual  in  eten,  attn). 

The  form  of  plural  that  is  to  be  selected  in  particular  cases  can  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary  only.  The  forms  of  plurals  by  internal 
change  are  exceedinj;ly  numerous. 

OONJUOATION  OF  YbEBS.     FoBM  O. 

kasafj  to  break  something  (root-letters  Uy  s,  r)*. 
Pbbfbct  I  Pbessmt  and  Futubb 


(  baroke  or  have  broken,  kasart 
rhou  (masc.)  brokest  or  hast  -,  kasart 
Fhou  (fem.)      «        "    "    -t  kasarti 
ffe  broke  or  has  broken,  hasar 


She    * 

-    -        -      ,  kasaret 

We    - 

-  have    -     ,  kasama 

You   - 

-     -         -      ,  kct8artu(m) 

rhey- 

-    -        -      ,  kasarufm) 

1  break  or  shall  break,  aksar 
Thou  (masc.)  breakest  or  wilt  -,  tiksar 
Thou  (fem.)     -    -     -    -    ,  tiksari 
He  breaks  or  will  break,  yiksar 
-      -        -    ,  tiksar 


,  niksar 
,  tiksarufm) 
,  yiksaru(m) 


She 

We  break  or  shall 
You    -      -  will 
They  -      -      - 

Impbbatiye  :  Break  (sing.),  iksar  (masc),  iksari  (fem.). 
Break  (plur.)  iksaru, 
KoTB.  The  present-future  tense  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  present  by 
prefixing  be  to  the  verb  (also  me  to  the  ist  pers.  plur.,  b  alone  to  the  1st 
pera.  aing.);  e.g.  beWttar,  thou  (masc.)  art  breaking  (now),  baksar^  I  am 
breaking  (now),  beniksar  or  meniktctTj.  we  are  breaking  (now).  Sumetimes 
'owima,  *€mimy  and  am  are  placed  before  the  verb  with  the  same  effect.  — 
The  particle  rdh  placed  before  all  forms  of  the  present- future  places  the 
action  in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  fem.  sing,  rdha  also  is  used 
and  before  the  plur.  rdhtn;  e.g.  rdh  viktarha^  he  is  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing it,  rdh  tiksciruh  or  rdha  tikearuh.  she  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  it. 
Vtkt  the  negative  conjugation  of  verbs  and  for  the  verb  with  suffixes,  see 
note  on  the  preceding  page  {md-ih). 


Othbb  Fobms  of  Conjugation  ♦ : 


b  to  seize 
(root  mik) 


^  to  be  silent 
(root  »kt) 


d  to  greet 
(root  elm) 


e  to  pardon 
(root  imh) 


[  Perf.    misikt 

rhou  (maso.)         misiki 
rhou  (fem.)  misikti 


sikitt 
sikitt 
Hkitti 


sellimt 
sellimt 
sellimti 


sdhmiht 
sdhmiht 
sdhmffi  ti 


*  All  the  varieties  of  the  coqjugations  in  Arabic  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exhibited  here.  In  the  vocabulary  (pp.  clxxvi  et  seq.)  reference  is  made  to 
the  above  paradigms  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  after 
the  verbs  there  given.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  form  ito&air  ^<^^^  \!k.<A 
mean  *to  break',  but  *he  broke',  or  *he  has  bto^wC.  Ti^vft  ^x^-^vt^.  %Vw?»> 
(nuiao.)  of  the  perfect  tense  shows  the  eimplo&t  torm  oV  Vb.^  ^^^"^  V:w\sisXv 
nanally  posBeasea  three  root-letters),  so  that  iTiiat  "p^xa.  oi  V>cl^  \<Kti%*^  ^'^'s^- 
Jn  dJctioaariea  instead  of  the  infinitive. 


cUxlv 

ARABIC  LANGUAQB. 

b  to  seize 

<*'  to  be  silent 

^  to  greet 

•  topsidon 

(root  tnik) 

(root  tkt) 

(root  Sim) 

CrootJMA) 

He              Perf. 

mUik 

tikit 

aeUim 

•dmA 

She 

misUcet 

sikiUt 

BOlimet 

aam^ 

We 

misikna 

smtna 

»eUimna 

•Smifmm 

You 

miiiktu(m) 

$ikittu(m) 

9eUhntu(fn) 

9ttmthiu(m) 

They 

mi8iku(m) 

8iUtu(m) 

selUmufm) 

•amikmCm) 

I                 Pres. 

amsik 

atkut 

aadUm 

MdmA 

Thou  (masc.) 

timsOc 

taskut 

tiidUm 

tMhni^ 

Thou  (fem.) 

timsiki 

taskuti 

tiaeUimi 

Utamfi 

He 

yimsUe 

ycukut 

yUelUm 

Utdmi^ 

She 

timHk 

taskut 

tiBdlim 

yisdmA 

We 

nimaik 

ncukut 

niseUbn 

nfsdmi^ 

You 

timsikufm) 

tcukutufm) 

ti8eUimu(m) 

U»amkM(m) 

They 

yimsUcuCm) 

yafkutu(m) 

ylHlUmu(m) 

fUmnimfm) 

Imper.  Sing.  in. 

irruik 

tukut 

sdUm 

•dmii, 

f. 

imsiki 

wkuti 

seUinU 

Mom^ 

Plur. 

imsiku 

utkuiu 

aeUimu 

9am%ku 

f  to  speak 

^  to  quarrel 

ti  to  be  broken 

i  to  be  Kited 

(root  klm) 

(root  'r*) 

(root  kMr) 

(root  msk) 

I                  Perf. 

itkcUimt 

it'drikt 

inkcuart 

Umitm 

Thou  fmasc.) 
Thou  (fern.) 

itkeUimt 

it'drikt 

inkasart 

ttmiiftt 

itkdlimti 

it'drikti 

inkasarU 

ffmlffttf 

He 

itkellim 

it'drik 

inkaaar 

ttmistt 

She 

iikellimet 

Warket 

inkasaret 

ttmiiftet 

Wo 

itkeUimna 

it'drikna 

inkaaama 

JimUfkmM 

You 

iikeUimtu(m) 

it'driktu(m) 

ihkastiriufm) 

i*mmimlhimm/mm  1 

They 

itkeUimu(m) 

Warku(m) 

inkasarufm) 

MW  f  VvVi^M^  OTV^ 

I                 Pres. 

aikelUm 

at'drik 

ankislr 

ainMk 

Thou  rmasc.) 
Thou  (fem.) 

titkeUim 

tit'drik 

tinkisir 

tifmlsft 

tiikeUimi 

tifarki 

tirikisiri 

ff%!tffflH 

Ho 

yitkeUim 

yil'drik 

yinkisir 

yUsiUsA 

She 

titkdUm 

tit'drik 

tinkisir 

mmUk 

We 

nitkellim 

nilfdrik 

ninkisir 

nUmMk 

You 

titkeUimu(m) 

tWarku(m) 

tlnki8iru(m) 

UtsniMam(m) 

They 

yiikeUimu(m) 

yit'arku(m) 

yinkisiru(m) 

yitmUSttifm) 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

itkeUim 

Wdrik 

irikiair 

iimkm 

f. 

itielUmi 

it'arki 

inkUiri 

iinU^ 

Plur. 

itkelUmu 

it'arku 

ifikiHru 

UmUmi 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 
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^  to  bear 

1  to  weigh 

m  to  say 

n  to  bring 

(root  hmf) 

(root  wzn) 

(root  AtffQ 

(root  jr>6) 

I                Perf. 

istahmilt 

wazant 

kult 

giht 

Thoa  (niBsc.) 
Thon  (fem.) 

istahmilt 

0 

wazant 

kxdi 

giht 

Utahmilti 

0 

wazanti 

kulii 

gibti 

He 

istahmil 

watan 

m 

gdb 

She 

istahmilet 

watanet 

ma 

gdbet 

We 

Utahmilna 

watanna 

kulna 

gibna 

You 

istahmiltufm) 

wazarUu(m) 

'kuU'u(m) 

gibtu(mj 

They 

Utahmilufm) 

wazanu(m) 

icdlu(m) 

gdbu(m) 

I                PrcB. 

astahmil 

auzin 

ak<a 

agtb 

Thon  rmasc.) 
Thon  (fern.) 

Hstahmil 

tUtin 

tikOX 

ttgW 

tUtahmili 

iHzni 

eekzt 

Ugibi 

He 

yistahmil 

yHzin 

yekOLl 

yegtb 

She 

U9tahmU 

• 

tHzin 

uim 

Ugtb 

We 

niatahmil 

ndzin 

nim 

negtb 

Yon 

tUtahmiluCm) 

tilznu(m). 

Uikaiu(m) 

tegtbufm) 

They 

yistahmilufm) 

y(bm,u(m) 

yehCLlu(m) 

yegtbufm) 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

iitahmil 

<itin 

kU 

• 

gib 

f. 

Utdhmili 

{izni 

km 

gtbi 

Pinr. 

UtahmUu 

Hanu 

• 

gtbu 

o  throw 
(root  rmj) 


P  unloose 
(root/**) 


<i  to  bring  up 
(root  rbj) 


I  Perf. 

Thou  (masc.) 

Thou  (fern.) 

He 

She 

We 

You 

They 

1  Pres. 

Thon  (masc.) 

Thon  (fem.) 

He 

She 

We 

You 

They 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 
f. 

PlUT,         j 


rarriit 

ramH 

ramHi 

rama 

ramet 

ramina 

ramUufm) 

ramu(m) 

armi 

tirmi 

Urmi 

yirmi 

tirmi 

nirmi 

tirmu(m) 

yirmufm) 

irmi 
irmi 
irmu 


fakktt 

fakkZt 

fakkZii 

fakk 

fakket 

fakk^na 

fakkttu(m) 

fakku(m) 

afukk 

tefvkk 

tefukki 

yefukk 

tefukk 

nefukk 

tefukku(m) 

yefukku(m) 

fukk 
fukki 
\  fukku 


rabbU 

rabbH 

rabbHi 

rabba 

rabbet 

rabbtna 

rabbetu(mj 

rahbu(m) 

arabbi 

terabbi 

terabbi 

yerabbi 

terabbi 

nerabbi 

terabbu(m) 

yerabbu(m) 

taWx 
Toifeibi 
Ta>>bu 


clxxvi 


NUMERALS, 


Arable  Hnmerals. 

1  (t)  —  wdhedy  fern,  wahdeh ;     the  first 


2  (i*)  —  etnin, 

3  l\^)^  teldteh, 

4  (f)  —  arba'a, 

5  (6)  —  khamseh^ 

em  — 


teldt ; 
arba; 
khams; 
sitt; 
seba* : 


(11  —  sitteh, 

7  M  —  8ab% 

8  If^)  —  temdnyeh,  -     temdn ; 

9  (i)  —  tis'a,  -     tisa' ; 

10  (I  J  —  'ashara, 

11  —  haddsher 

12  —  «tnd8/i«r 

13  —  telattdsher 

14  —  arbdhtdsher 


the  second 
the  third 
the  fourth 
the  fifth 
the  sixth 


el-auwd,  fern.  e2- 

AutDa^flA  or  el-iUa, 
tdni,      fern.  tdntyeA 


—  idlet, 

—  rdbe% 

' —  khdmiSj 

—  sddis, 


the  seventh  —  8dbe% 


-     'asher ; 
40  —  arba'tn 
50  —  khamsin 
60  —  sitttn 
70  —  sabnn 


the  eighth 

the  ninth 

the  tenth 


tdmirij 

—  td8e% 

—  'dshir, 


tdUeh 

rdb'a 

khdmseh 

sddseh 

8iib*a 

tdmneh 

tdfa 

'dshrth 


15 , —  khamstdsher    80  —  temdntn 
16  —  sitidsher  90  —  tistn 


600  —  suttemiyek 
700  —  sub'anayeh 
800  —  tumnemiyeh 
900  —  tufamtyeh 

1000  —  rf/" 

2000  —  afin 


17  —  sab'atdsher     100  —  m%cA ;  before  nouns,  3000  —  telatt  dldf 


18  —  tcmant^sftcr  200  —  mit^n 

19  —  ti^atdsher      300  —  tultemtyeh 

20  —  'asArtn  400  —  rub'amtyeh 
30  —  tcZdtfn  500  —  khumsemtyeh 
once             —  marra  luaWo,  marra, 
twice            —  marraten  [or  no6a 
thrice           —  tcidt  marr^t 

four  times    —  arba'  marrdt 

five  times    —  khams  (khamas)  marrdt 

six  times      —  sitt  (sitteh)  marrdt 

seven  times  —  seba'  marrdt 

eight  times  —  temdn  marrdt 

nine  times  —  tisa'  marrdt 

ten  times     — 'asher  marrdt 


[mtt.   AOOO —^  arbahi  dldf 
5000  —  khcmast  6Uf 
100,000  — mtt  eif 
1,000,000  —  milifdn 
a  half  —  nu8B 

a  third  —  tult 

a  fourth  —  ruba 

three-fourths  —  nuss  u  rubcf 


a  fifth 
a  sixth 
a  seventh 
an  eighth 
a  ninth 
a  tenth 


—  khums 

8ud9 

9Ubd 

—  tumn 

—  tUHl 

— 'oshf 


The  substantives  following  numerals  above  ten  are  used  in  the 
singular;  thus:  4  piastres,  arba' kurdsh ;  100  piastres,  rhU  kirth, 
"When  the  substantive  begins  with  a  vowel  the  unmerals  from  3  to 
9  usually  take  the  following  forms:  telatt^  arbahiy  khamoH^  sUt, 
sab'atj  temdniyetj  tis'at,  'ashartf  e.g.  arbcM  dldf^  four  thooMiid. 


Arabic  Vocabolarj. 


About  (concerning),  'aZa, 'aZ(with 
suffixes,  see  p.  clxxi). 

Above,  fdk. 

Add,  to,  '%dd  (n).  Add  a  little 
more  [i.e.  bid  a  little  higher), 
zid  shwaiyeh. , 


After,  ba'd,  afterwards,  htfdin. 

Afternoon,  'asr. 

Air,  hawa. 

All,  eUeull,  all  people  feuK-enndf 

(lit.  the  total  of  the  people). 
Alwa^a,  duiman  Qt  lamalU. 


ARABIC  VOCABULARY. 
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Amerlea,  amirUca,     American, 

amirikdni,  maUkdni, 
Anchorage,  roads,  mersa. 
Apricots,  mUhmUh. 
Arabia,   hUdd  el'arah.    Arabian, 

rdgil  'arabi,  pi.  <ildd  tVarah, 
Arm,  dirQ.\ 
Army,  ^askar, 
Annt,  'amma  (paternal  a.),  khdla 

(maternal  a.). 
Autumn,  khartf. 
Back,  dahr. 
Bad,  battdl. 
Baker,  hkabbdx. 
Bananas,  m6t. 
Barber,  halldkj  mozeiyin. 
Bark,  to,  na(c^  (a).  The  dog  barks, 

dkeU)  beylnbah. 
Basket,  kuffa,  pi.  kufaf. 
Baths,  hammdrn. 
Bazaar,  see  Market. 
Be,  to.  The  copula  *is*  (are)  is 

not  translated;  comp. p.  clxxii. 
Beans.  Broad  beans,  fCtl.  Lupins, 

Beard,  ddkn  oi  lehyeh.  Moastache, 

sheneb. 
Beat,  to,   darab  {^).     Beat  him, 

idrabuh. 
Beautiful,  kuwaiyis  or  gamU. 
Bednin,    hedawi^    pi.    bedwdn, 

'itrab  or  'orbdn,  Beduin  shekh, 

ahikh  el-arab. 
Bee,  ndhlaj  pi.  nahl. 
Beer,  bira. 
Before,    kabl    (time)\     kudddm 

(place). 
BeloT^,  taht. 
Better,  o^an,  khh. 
Between,  bin. 
Bird,  tifj  pi.  tiy{ir.  Singing-bird, 

'asfdr,  pi.  'asdftr. 
Bite,  to,  'add  (P).    It  (she)  has 

bitten  me,  'addetni;    it  (she) 

will  bite,  te'udd. 
Bitter,  murr. 
Blacky  iswid, 

Bakdkker'8  Egypt,    6th  Ed. 


Blae,  atfdk. 
Blind,  a'ma. 
Blood,  dam. 
Boil,  to.    The  water  is  boiling, 

elmdyeh  tighli.    Boiled,  mas- 

likk, 

•  

Book,  kitdbj  pi.  kutub.  Bookseller, 

kutbi. 
Boot,  ge%ma,  pi.  gizam. 
Bottle,  kizdzay  pLfcasdis.  Earthen- 
ware bottle,  kulla^  pi.  kulal. 
Box,  sandHk,  pi.  sanddtk. 
Boy,  MoeUd^  pi.  Hldd, 
Brandy,  *wraki. 
Bread, '^«h.  Loaf  of  bread,  rapftt/', 

pi.  arghifeh. 
Break,  to,  fccwar  (»),  trans.;    m- 

kasar  (h),   iutrans.     Broken, 

maksUr, 
Bride,  'arils.    Bridegroom,  'arts. 
Bridge,  kantara. 
Bridle,  ligdm. 
Bright,  sdfi. 
Bring,  to,  gdhQ^),  Bring  the  eggs, 

gib  elbid. 
Broad,  'arid^  wdse'. 
Brother,  akh  (before  suffixes  and 

genitiyea  akhH^  as  akhUna^  our 

brother),  pi.  ikhwdn. 
Brown,  asmar  or  ahma^. 
Bucket,  pardo^,  'p\.garddel;  satly 

pi.  sutiU. 
Buckle,  abztm,  pi.  abdztm. 
Bug,  bakkaj  pi.  bakk. 
Burn,  to.*  The  fire  burns,  enndr 

beyUla',    The  sun  burns   me, 

eshshems  (or  essems^  yihrakni. 
Bum  up,  to,  hardk  (*). 
Bury,  to,  dafan  (pf.  *;  pres.  i»). 

They  have  burled  him,  dafanHh, 

—  Burial,  dafn. 
Butcher,  gezzdr. 
Butter,  zibdeh. 
Buy,  to.  What  do  you  wish  to  buy, 

'duztUhtiri  t?  HaveYOxi.\iQ.Nv^^ 

\     —  See  ^I'io  ^.  ^'^. 


clxxviii 
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Cab,  'arcibtyeh.  Cabman,  ^arhagi. 
He  is  hailed  with  the  ex- 
pression usta. 

Caf^,  see  Coffee. 

Calf,  'egl,  pi.  'egM, 

Call,  to,  nadah  (a).  Call  the  cook, 
indahli  ettdbhdkh. 

Call  to  sa  to  name,  see  Name. 

Camel,  gemel  (masc),  pi.  gimdl; 
ndka  (fem.),  pi.  ndkdt.  Hiding 
camel,  hegtn. 

Candle,  shem'a^  pi.  8hema\  Can- 
dlestick, sham^addn. 

Cape  (promontory),  rds. 

Carob,  kharrdh. 

Carpet,  siggdda;  busdt. 

Carriage,  'arahtyeh  (also  a  railway- 
carriage). 

Carrion,  gtfeh. 

Castle,  kasr^  pi.  kusdr;  serdyehj 
pi.  serdydt. 

Cattle,  bakar.  See  Ox,  Cow, 
Calf. 

Cave,  maghdra. 

Cemetery,  makhara. 

Chair,  kursij  pi.  kerdsi. 

Change,  to.  Change  me  a  sov- 
ereign, usrufli  gint.  Have  you 
changed  the  sovereign,  inteh 
saraft  elgint? 

Cheap,  rakhts. 

Cheese,  gibn. 

Cholera,  hawa  eVasfar  or  k{Utra. 

Christian,  nusrdni^  pi.  nasdra. 

Cigar,  sigdra  (also  cigarette). 
Cigarette-paper,  wardkat  si- 
gdra. 

Cistern,  sahrtg  or  h6d. 

Clay,  tin. 

Class.  1st  class  (railway  or 
steamer)  hrtmo;  2nd  class, 
sekondo. 

Clean,  nadif. 

Clean,  to.  Clean  the  room,  nofJrfa/' 
el  '6da.  I  have  not  cleaned  the 
room  yet,   lissa  md  naddaftsh 


Clothes,  libs;  hudHm. — The  Arab 
costume  inclndes :  YeZjtarbUsh; 
sknll-cap,  tdldyeh;  felt  cap, 
libdeh;  head-shawl,  kufftyeh; 
cord  for  fastening  the  knffiyeh, 
'okdl-j  turban,  'emmeh;  trousers 
(wide),  shirwdl;  women's 
trousers ,  shiniydn;  cloak, 
*abdyeh;  dressing-gown,  fcu/"- 
tdn;  loose  blouse,  gaUdbiyeh; 
girdle,  hezdm;  leathern  belt, 
kemer;  shoe,  markHb  or  sarma; 
slipper,  bdbdg;  wooden  shoe, 
kubkdb;  stocking,  shurdb.  — 
See  also  Coat,  Trousers. 

Coat  (European),  sitra,  pi.  ritar. 

Coffee,  kdhwa.  Boy,  bring  a  oup 
of  coffee,  hdt  ftngdn  ftahira,  yd 
weled.  —  Cafe',  kdhwa,  Oaftf- 
keeper,  kdhwegi.  Coffee-beans, 
bunn;  coffee-pot,  bakarag. 

Cognac,  kunydk. 

Cold,  bdrid,  fem.  bardeh.  Gold 
(noun),  berd.  It  is  very  cold 
early  in  the  morning,  fisfuhh 
elberd  kawi. 

Colour,  I6n,  pi.  alwdn.  Goloured, 
mulauwin. 

Come  (to).  I  came  (perf.),  gfH  or 
gU;  he  came,  ga;  she  came, 
gat;  we  came,  gena;  they  came, 
gCtovgum,  (In  the  present:  agij 
yigi^  tigi^  nigi,  yigu,)  Imper. 
Come,  ta'dla  (masc),  tafSUi 
(fem.),  ta'dlu  (plur.).  Come 
here,  ta^dla  heneh  (masc). 

Confectioner,  halawdni. 

Content,  mabsHt. 

Consul,  konsul.  Consulate,  feoiuu* 
Idto.  Consular  servant,  Kavasa, 
kauwds,  Itekkty^ 

Convent,  d^r.   Dervish  convent, 

Cook,  tabbdkh. 

Cook,  to.  Cook  me  a  fowl,  ufbvMkU 
farkha. 

Cost,  to.  What  does  this  eost^ 
da  bikulmV 
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Cotton,  kotn. 

Country  (fatherland),  biidd. 
Cow,  bakara^  pi.  bakardU 
Crocodile,  timsdh. 
Cup,  fingdn^  pi.  fandgtn. 
Cut,  to,  kata'  (a). 
Dagger,  khangar^  pi.  khandgar. 
Dance,  raks. 

Dark,  'et/m.  Dark-coloured,  pfc^- 
mik. 

•  

Dates,  &aZa.!i.  Date-palm,  nafcft^a, 
pi.  nakbiidi). 

Daughter,  bini^  pi.  btiidX. 

Day,  f/Srn,  pi.  aydm;  nehdr,  pi. 
neftdrcft.  Daily,  kuU  ydm  oikull 
nehdr.  By  day,  binnehdr.  To 
day ,  ennekdr-da.  Yesterday, 
embdreh.  Day  before  yester- 
day, auwal  embdreh.  Day  after 
to-morrow,  ba^d  bukra.  —  Days 
of  the  week,  see  Week. 

Dead,  meiyit. 

Deaf,  atrctsh. 

Dear,  ghdU,  That  is  very  (too) 
dear,  da  ghdli  kettr. 

Deceitful,  khdin. 

Deep,  ghamth  or  ghawU. 

Delicate,  rafV. 

Desert,  khala.  The  Sahara,  essahra. 

Diarrhoea,  is-hdl. 

Die,  to,  mdt  (m). 

Dirt,  wasdkha  or  wasakh.  Dirty, 
wisekh. 

Dismount,  to,  nizU  (b).  We  shall 
dismount  here,  ninzil  henek. 
Dismount,  inzilu. 

Do,  to.  He  did,'omai(perf.  accord- 
ing to  a).  He  will  do  or  he 
does,  ya'mU.  Do  not  do  it,  md 
ta  ^mildsh. 

Doctor,  see  Physician. 

Dog,  kelb,  pi.  kildb ;  kelbeh  (fern.), 
pi.  kelbdt. 

Donkey,  homdr,  pi.  hamtr.  Don- 
key-boy, hammdf. 

Door,  Gate,  6d6,  pi.  btbdn. 

Door-keeper,  Oonciergej  bauwdb. 


Dragoman,  tur$femdn(8eep.xxii). 
Drink,  to,  shirib.   Pros,  ashrab^ 

tishrabj  etc.  (^  and  a).    Drink 

coffee,  ishrab  kahwa.   Why  do 

you  drink  nothing,  'ashskdn  t 

md  betUhrabsh  hdga? 
Driver,  see  Cabman. 
Dry,  ndshif  or  ydbis. 
Duck,  batta,  pi.  batt. 
Each,    kull   wdhed;    fem.,    kuU 

wahdeh.  Each  man,  kull  insdn. 

Each  town,  kuU  med^neh. 
Early,  bedri. 

East,  sherk.   Eastern,  sherki. 
Eat,  to.   I  ate  or  thou  atest,  kalt. 

1  wish  to  eat,  biddi  dkul.   We 

wish  to  eat,  biddina  ndkul.  Eat, 

kuL 
Egg.  b^da,  pi.  bed.  Boiled  eggs, 

bed  masldk.   Baked  eggs,   bed 

makli. 

m 

Egypt,    Mldd  masr,    Egyptian, 

masri  or  re'tyet  masr. 
Embankment,  gUr. 
Empty,  khdlif  fddi. 
England,  bildd  elingiliz.  English- 
man, ingilizi. 
Enough,  bikeffi  or  bess. 
Entrance,  dukhUl. 
Europe,  bildd  elferang  or  elferank. 
European,  ferangi  or  afranki^  pi. 

ferang  or  a  frank. 
Evening, 'cwWyc/i.  Sunset,  may/i- 

reb. 
Eye,  'en;  the  eyes  (dual),  eUinen. 

My  eyes,  'tneiya. 
Fall,  to.  I  have  fallen,  wiki't.  Do 

not  fall,  md  idka'sh. 
Far,  ba'H. 
Father,   06,   but  before  suffixes 

and   genitives    abH;   e.g.   abd, 

Hasan,  father  of  Hassan. 
Fatherland,  bildd. 
Fear,  to.     Do   not  fear,   md  te- 

khdfsh.     I  did  not  fear  hlwv., 

khufi  miTvauh. 
Feaihet,  rtslxtt. 
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Fee,  bakhshish. 

Fever,  homma;  sukhUna. 

Figs,  ttn. 

Fine,  kuwaiyis  or  gamil. 

Fire,  n&r.   Conflagration,  harUca. 

Fish,  semaka^  pi.  semak. 

Flag,  handtra. 

Flea,  (arp/if^t,  pi.  6ard$r/itt. 

Flee,  to.  He  has  fled,  harab.  Do 
not  flee,  md  tohrobsh. 

Fly,  dubbdna^  pi.  du&&dn. 

Flower,  aoftr,  pi.  azhdr. 

Food,  afc2;  <a52&/)  (cooked  dishes). 
Bring  the  dinner,  ^b  etakl. 
Take  the  dinner  away,  shtl 
eCakl. 

Foot,  rigl  (also  Leg).  The  feet 
(dual),  errigUn.  His  feet,  rigleh. 

Forbidden,  mamn(la\  Entrance 
forbidden  (i.e.  no  admission), 
eddukhUl  mamnO,a\  —  Forbid- 
den by  religion,  hardm;  e.g. 
Wine  is  forbidden  by  God, 
enneb7d  hardm.  (The  opposite 
is  haldlj  permitted.) 

Fortress,  kat^a.  [dation). 

Fountain,    sebU   (a  pious  foun- 

Fowl,  farkha,  pi.  firdkh.  In  Upper 
Egypt  farkha  means  a  young 
pigeon.  Hen,  farrdga,  pi.  fard- 
r7g;  cock,  d^k^  pi.  diyOk; 
chicken,  katkHtj  pi.  katdkit. 

Friend,  liabW^  pi.  habdib;  sdheb, 
pi.  ashdb. 

Fruit,  fak-ha^  pi.  fawdkih. 

Garden,  genena,  pi.  genindt. 
Gardener,  gendini. 

Garlic,  tdm. 

Gate,  bdbj  pi.  bibdn. 

Gazelle,  ghazdl,  pi.  ghuzldn. 

Gift,  bakhsMsh  (also  fee,  reward). 

Give,  to.  He  gave,  ada.  She  gave, 
adet.  He  gives  or  "will  give, 
yidi.  I  give  or  shall  give,  adi. 
I  give  you  five,  adUek  khamseh. 
Give  me  the  money,  h/it  tlfulOis 
(hdt  =  give). 


G 1  ass ,  Idzdn.  DriDklng  -  glan, 
kubhdyehy  pi.  &ui6dy^. 

Go',  to,  r&h  («a). '  Go,  rd^  /  I  vent 
out,  ruht.  Whither  is  lk«i  gone, 
hiiwa  rdh  fin?  Go  on,  ^tMm! 
Does  this  train  go  to  Cairo, 
etkatr  da  rdih  'almasr?  See 
Travel. 

Gold,  dahab.  Goldsmi^,  fdl§h> 

Good,  taiyib. 

Grandfather,  gidd,  Grandmofher, 

giddawiUL 

Grapes,  ^onab;  *endb. 

Grave  (tomb),  kabr,  pi.  feuMr. 

Grease,  semn. 

Great,  see  Large. 

Green,  akhdar.       [p.  dbcxxflii). 

Greeting,  saldm  (see  also 

Grove,  ghit. 

Guide,  to.*  Guide  me,  tMieidtfii «t 
khudni.  Unless  yon  guide  me 
alone  I  shall  give  yon  nothiDgi 
tewadd^m  (or  tdkhudni)  vmhdi^ 
loilla  md  badiksh  hdgeh. 

Gunpowder,  bdrdd. 

Hair,  sha'r.   A  single  hair,  sktfnL 

Half,  nuss. 

Halt,  <ikaf  or  'andcik  I  He  halted, 
wikif.  We  shaU  halt,  nOfcn/! 
See  also  Dismount. 

Hand,  U  or  i/e(2(2.  The  haadi 
(dual),  elUtn,  Their  h«Bd% 
zdefta.  Righthand,totheil|^ 
'alyemtn.  Left  hand,  to  the  leAt 
'ashshemdl.  Fist,  fcoftcki.  PelM 
of  the  hand,  keff. 

Harbour,  mtna. 

Hasten,  to,  ista'gU  (k).  Haeten 
(pi.),  Uta^gilu! 

Have  (to)  is  expressed  wfA  tte 
aid  of  the  preposition  'andf  «^ 
I  have  a  dog  (=  with  me  It  e 
dog)  'andi  kelb.   See  p.  cAxxL 

Head,  rds,  pi.  fits. 

Healthy,  «a2?m;  sdghsaltmf  lorfyti; 
bissahha;  mabsdt  (ma5#^elM 
means  cont^nUd).  '  t 
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Hear,  to.  He  beards  simi^  (b).  He 

will  hear,  yitma*  (*).     Hear 

(listen),  isma^ 
Hedgehog,  kumfiid,  pi.  kandfid. 
Here,  heneh.    Come  here,  Ufdla 

(fern.,  ta^dli)  heneh.    Go  away 

from  here,  rOh  min  heneh. 
High,  'dU. 
Hill,  tellj  pi.  tuim. 
Hold,  to,  misik  (*>).  Hold  the  stir- 

rnp,  imsik  enikdb. 
Home,  bildd.    Is  the  master  at 

home,  el-khawdga  gdwa  ? 
Honey,  *<isal. 
Horse,  hoadrhj  pi.  khU,   Stallion, 

fdhl;  mare,  faras;  foal,  muhr. 
Horseshoe,  na^l. 
Hospital,  Ubitdliyeh, 
Hot,  aukhn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.), 

ftorr  (of  weather). 
Hour,  9d%  pi.  8d'dt.  Two  hours, 

sd'atin;  three  hours,  teldteh  sd^dt. 
House,  hH,  pi.  biyHt. 
How?  ezd?    How  much,  kdm? 

For  how  much,  bikdm?    How 

many  hours,  kdni  sd^a? 
Hungry,  gVdn. 
Ice,  telg  (also  snow). 
Ill,  'aiydn;martd.  Illness,  ^aiya; 

mafod, 

m 

Intoxicated,  sakrdn. 

Iron,  hadtd. 

Island,  gez7reh,  pi.  gezdir. 

Jar,  kidrOj  pi.  kidar;  kulla,  pi.  ftu- 

2a2  (an   earthenware    hottle); 

ddrak,  pi.  dawdrek.    See  also 

Bottle. 
Jew,  1/eftildt,  pi.  yehiid. 
Journey,  to,  »dfir{f).   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 

Key,  mu/id/i,  pi.  mafdtth. 
Khedive,  efendtna  (lit.  *ourlord'). 
Kill,  to.   He  has  killed,  mauwit. 

I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 

Kill  him,  mauwituh. 
Kindle,  to.  He  has  kindled  the  fire 

(orkindJe  the  Sre),  walla' enndr. 


Kiss,  bd^z.  To  kiss,  5a«  (m).  Kiss 
me,  busrU. 

Knife,  sikktneh,  pi.  aakdktn. 

Know,  to,  'irif  (»).  I  know  him, 
baWafuh.  I  do  not  know  you, 
md  baWafaksh. 

Lame,  a'rag. 

Lamp,  lambaj  pi.  lambdt. 

Land,  barr. 

Lane,  zukdk. 

Language,  lisdn. 

Lantern,  fdnds^  pi.  fawdnU, 

Large,  kebtr;  'aztm. 

Late,  i£7aftAW.  You  are  late,  it- 
^akhkhart.  Do  not  he  late,  m& 
ttt^akhkharsh.  Later,  afterwards, 
ba*din. 

Lay,  to,  lay  down,  to,  halt  (P). 
Lay  the  hook  there,  hutt  el-kitdb 
hendk.  I  have  laid  it  down, 
hattHuh.     I  have  not   laid  it 

•      •  • 

down,  ma  hattitdsh. 
Lazy,  kesldn. 
Lead,  rusds.   Lead-pencil,  kalam 

rusds. 
Leave,  to.    Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khalltnu 
Leech,  'alaka^  pi.  'alak. 
Left,  'ashshemdl.   Go  to  the  left, 

rdh  ashshemdlak. 
Leg,  see  Foot. 
Lemon,  Idmdna,  pi.  Idmun. 
Letter,  maktdh  orgawdbj  pi.  makd' 

ttb  or  gawdbdtj  agwibeh.   Are 

there  any  letters  for  me,  fih 

gawdbdt  'ashshdni  ? 
Lie,  to,  kidib  (b).  Thou  hast  lied, 

inteh  kidibt. 
Lie  down,  to  (to  sleep),  rakad  (*). 

He  is  lying  down,  yurkud.  Lie 

down,  urkud. 
Light,  ndr  or  dau.  —  A  light 

(glowing  emhers)  for  a  cigarette 

is  asked  for  in  a  caf^  with  the 

word  bassa  or  wiVa, 
Light,  to.'Wvtv^W^X.^,  ^\>>  eV 

dau  I 
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Little  (adj.),  sughaiyar.  Little 
(adv.),  shuwaiyeh  or  shwaiyeh 
(also  too  little). 

Lizard,  sehltye^j  pi.  sahdli. 

Load,  to  fa  horse).  Load  up, 
shiddu.  Have  you  'oaded  (the 
pack-animals),  shaddHu? 

Lock  (of  a  door),  kdldn,  pi.  kawd- 
lin.   Padlock,  fci/Z,  pi.  akfdl. 

Locomotive,  wdbdr  or  bdbiir. 

Long,  tawtl. 

Loose,  to,  see  Untie. 

Lose,  to.  I  have  lost  my  book, 
daiya^t  kitdbi.  He  will  lose  it, 
yedaiya'uh. 

Low,  wdti. 

Lower,  see  Below.  The  lower 
road,  ettarlk  ettahtdni. 

Louse,  kamlaj  pi.  kaml. 

Luggage,  'afsh.  Luggage- ticket, 
boliseh. 

Mad,  magnun.  Madhouse,  bu- 
ms tan. 

Man,  rdgil^  pi.  rigaleh.  Human 
being,  insdUj  pi.  nds  (people) 
or  beni  ddam  (children  of 
Adam). 

Market  or  Bazaar,  swfc,  pi.  aswdk. 

Marriage,  'urs. 

Marsh,  battha;  ghadtr. 

Mat,  straw-mat,  hasira. 

Match  (light),  kabr7ta,  pi.  kabrlt. 

Matter,  to.  That  matters  nothing 
to  me  (thee),  ana  md-li  (inleh 
mdlak).  "What  does  that  matter 
to  me,  we-ana  md-li?  That 
does  not  matter  (I  hope  it  docs 
liot  matter),  ma  ^aUsh, 

Meat,  lahm. 

Medicine,  daioa.  (Peruvian  bark, 
klna;  quinine,  melh  elktna; 
laudanum,  afidn,'  aperient, 
mus-hW). 

Melons.     Musk -melons,   kdwtin 
or   shemnuim.     Water-melons, 
bntttkh. 
Midday,  duhr.  Midnight,  nussellU, 


Milk,  leben.  Sweet  milk,  haHh  or 
Uben  hattb.  Sour  milk,  leben 
hdmed. 

Minaret,  mddneh,  pi.  maddin. 

Mohammedan,  mwUm^  pi.  miM- 
limin. 

Money,  fvlilis  (see  also  p.  xy).  I 
have  no  money,  md  'andifh 
fulOa,  Money-changer,  aarrdf. 

Month,  see  p.  clxxxiil. 

Moon,  kamar.  New  moon,  %Udl. 
Full  moon,  bedr. 

More,  aktar.  More  than  100  piast- 
res, aktar  min  mtyet  Mrsh,  One 
more,  tani  wdhed,  gf^r.  Still 
more,  kamdn. 

Morning.  Early  morning,  8uhh  or 
sabdh.   Forenoon,  daha. 

Mosque,  gdme\  pi.  gawdtru^. 

Mother,  umm. 

Mount  (a  horse) ,  to,  rikib,  pres. 
arkab  (^  &  a).  "We  have  meant- 
ed,  rikibna. 

Mountain,  gebel,  pi.  gibdl  (also  a 
mountain-chain). 

Moustache,  8heneb. 

Mouth,  fumm. 

Musket,  bundukiyeh. 

Name,  ism.  What  is  your  name, 
ismak  i?  My  name  is  Hassan, 
ismi  hasan.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  in  Arabic,  itm  da  t 
biVarabtyeh?  —  Some  ATaMo 
personal  names :  Abraham, 
Jbrdhlm;  Solomon,  I^imdn; 
Moses,  Miisa;  Jesus,  8eyid^ 
na'isa  (among  Mohammedans), 
Yesu'  el'Mesth  (among  Ohris- 
tians);  John,  Hanna;  Gabriel, 
GebraU^  Oabridn,  or  Oubrdn; 
Mary,  Maryam, 

Names  of  Towns:  Oiiro, 
Masr;  Damascus,  EskthAm; 
Jerusalem,  Elkuds;  Algiers, 
Elgezdir;  Constantinople,  Jf- 
iambill;  London,Lon(|ra;  Pl«i8, 
Bdrts. 
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Nationalities.  France,  Fer- 
ansay  French,  feransdwi;  Ger- 
many, AUmdnia,  German,  ale- 
mdni;  Austria,  Bildd  Ncnuaj 
Austrian,  nemadwi;  Greece, 
BUm  or  Bildd  errUm^  Greek, 
riXmi;  Italy,  Bildd  Itdlia,  Ita- 
lian, italidni;  Russia  ,^  Bildd 
el-Mo8kof,  Russian,  moskUfi; 
Syria,  Eshshdniy  Syrian,  shdmi; 
Turkey,  Bildd  et-Jurk,  Turk, 
turki.  See  also  America,  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  Arab,  etc.  —  The 
names  for  the  peoples  are  used 
adjectively  also,  e.g.  aUmdni 
=  hoth  a  German  and  Ger- 
man. 


Narrow,  daiyik. 

Near,  kuraiyib. 

Necessary,  Idzim,  It  is  necessary 
that  I  seize  him,  Idzim  amsikuh 
(h).  Unnecessary,  mush  Idzim. 

Neighbour,  gdr,  pi.  gtrdn. 

Never,  dbadan,  with  the  negative 
of  verbs ,  e.g,  I  never  smoke, 
ana  md  ashrahsh  eddukhkhdn 
abadan  (lit.  I  never  drink 
tobacco). 

Ne"w,  gedtd. 

Night,  lU,  By  night,  hellU;  mid- 
night, nuss  elllL 

Nile,  hahr  tnnil  or  simply  elhahr. 

No,  Id,  No,  I  will  not,  Id^  md  'auz 
('duza,  if  a  woman  speaks). 


Month,  shehr;  2  months,  shehren;  3  months,  telatt  ushhur.  — 
Instead  of  the  Arabic  names  of  the  months  used  in  Syria,  the 
Egyptians  employ  the  Coptic  (ancient  Egyptian)  names  of  the  solar 
months,  which,  however,  are  always  about  nine  days  behind  the 
European  months.  Each  Coptic  month  has  thirty  days,  and  in 
order  to  complete  the  year  five  or  six  intercalary  days  are  added  at 
the  end  (in  the  beginning  of  September).  The  European  names, 
however,  are  gradually  coming  into  general  use. 


English 

January 

Fehruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Syrian 

kdnUn 
et-tdni 

shohdt 

m 

addr 

nUdn 

eydr 

hazirdn 

• 

European 

yenatr 

febrdir 

mdres 

abril 

mdya 

yUnia 

Coptic        tUba 

amsMr 

baramhdt    barmUdeh 

bashens 

baHna 

English 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Syrian 

tamUz 

dh 

gm 

tishrin 
el-auwal 

tishrin         kdnUn 
et-tdni    1  el-auwal 

European 

yUlia 
iiaiiyd) 

agJiostds 

sebtember 

oktdber 

notoember 

dezember 

Coptic 

ehth 

misra 

tut 

bdba 

hdtnr 

kidhh 

The  intercalary  days  (which  come  after  Misra)  are  called  ayydm  en-nesi. 

The  Muslim  months  form  a  lunar  year  only  (comp.  p.  Ixxv). 
Their  names  are  :  Moharrtm^  Safar^  RahV  el-Auwal^  RdbV  c(-Tdm^ 
Oemdd  el-Auwalj  Gemdd  et-Tdni,  Regth^  Sha*b6Ln.jB.ama^Q.iv^^Va>x.- 
wdl,  Dhil-KVdeh^  Dhil-Higgeh  (montli  oi  \iVi€>  ^\\^Tvm^%^. 
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North,  shemdl.  Noithem,  shemdli 
or  bahrL 

Not,  mush  or  mdsh  (see  p.  clxxii). 

Nothing.  There  is  nothing,  md 
ftsh.  What  do  you  wish?  Noth- 
ing (answer),  biddak  t?  Hdga 
or  sheh. 

Now,  dilwakt, 

Namher,  numro. 

Oath,  ard. 

O'clock.  What  o* clock  is  it,  essd'a 
kdm?  It  is  3  o'clock,  essd'a 
ieldteh.  It  is  Y2  P^^  ^>  ^ssd'a 
cwba'  unu88.  It  is  Y4  to  5, 
essd'a  khamseh  ilia  ruba'. 

Oil,  ziL 

Old.  An  old  castle,  kcur  kadtm 
(or  kasr  'a(^).  An  old  man, 
rdgil  kebtr, 

Olives,  tUCn, 

On  I  ycUla  I 

Onion,  basala^  pi.  basal. 

Open,  to,  fatdh  (a).  Open  your 
box,  iftah  sandUkdk. 

Oranges,  bortukdn. 

Otherwise,  willa. 

Out,  outside,  barra. 

Out,  to  go.  He  went  out,  tiW  (b). 
He  will  go  out,  yitla'  (a),  with 
or  without  barra. 

Ox,  tdr^  pi.  ttrdn. 

Pain,  %caga\ 

Pander,  me'arras. 

Paper,  warak. 

Para,  fadda;  pi.  the  same. 

Parents,  wdlidtn  or  ab  u  umm 
(lit.  father  and  mother). 

Passport,  teskereh  or  bassabdrto. 
Here  is  my  passport,  ctho  elbas- 
sabdrto  (or  etteskereK)  betd'i. 

Pay,  da/a  (a).  Thou  hast  not  yet 
paid,  lissa  md  dafaHsh.  Is  hall 
pay,  adfa\ 

Peaches,  khdkh. 

Pen,  rtsha.   Penholder,  kalam. 

Pepper,  filfil. 
Perhaps  J  delki,  yumkin  or  yimkm. 


Physician,  haktm^  pL  hukama. 

Piastre,  kirsh^  pi.  fctird«Jk. 

Pig,  Wianztr^  pi.  khandattr.  Wild 
swine,  {laUil/;  pi.  hcOMf. 

Pigeon,  hamdma^  pi.  ham&m. 

Pilgrim  (to  Mecca),  ^opp,  pi.  heg&g. 

Pistachio,  fustuk,] 

Pistol,  tabanga^  fard. 

Place,  to,  see  Lay. 

Plain,  sahl;  wata  (low  ground). 

Plate,  sahn,  pi.  si^Hn, 

Plums,  berMk, 

Poison,  simm. 

Policeman,  bolts  or  shauwdah. 
Police,  boUs. 

Pomegranate,  rummdn. 

Pond,  birkeh,  pi.  birak. 

Poor,  maskin,  pi.  matdik^. 

Porter,  hammdl,  pL  hammc22in; 
sheiyal,  pi.  «^ti/d/fn. 

Pot,  fcidra,  pi.  kidar.    See  Ju. 

Poultry,  firdkh.    See  Fowl. 

Prayer,  .^a^d,  pi.  scddwdt.  Caller 
to  prayer,  mueddm. 

Pretty,  kuwaiyis ;  gamil. 

Previously,  kabl. 

Privy,  kantf.  Where  is  the  privy  ? 
elkantffhh? 

Promontory,  rds» 

Prophet,  nebi  or  (applied  to  Moh- 
ammed) rasOi, 

Protection,  hemdyeh.  My  Bervent 
is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  consul,  khadMmifB^t^ 
mdyet  konsul  inffUhiy  or  'U. 
tahteh  k,  i. 

Pulpit,  mimbar  or  mamhaTm 

Put,  to.  Put  it  here,  gthuh.  Put  it 
above,  talla'uh.  Put  it  belowi 
nezziluh.   See  Send,  Lay. 

Quick  I  yalla  I 

Railway,  sikket  elhadtd,  RaUiray 
station,  mahalia.  Railway-train, 
katr.  Goods-train  kafrMu^a 
Railway-carriage,  'drabtytk. 

llaiu,  natara. 

\Kazoi,  rnds. 
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Beftdy,  hdder.  We  are  ready, 
ehna  hadrin, 

•  •       • 

Bed,  ahmof. 

Rein,  sitj  pi.  siydr. 

Reliable,  true,  am^n. 

Religion,  dtn. 

Remain,  to,  ddm  (m).  How  long 

ii,  c.  how  many  days)  will  you 
sing.)  remain  here?  tedUm 
henehkdm  y6m? 

Rest,  to.  1  have  rested,  Utiraiydht. 
I  wish  to  rest  for  half-an-hour, 
biddi  cuUraiyah  nuss  sd^a. 

Rice,  russ. 

Rich,  gkcufU. 

Ride,  to.  Will  you  (sing.)  ride, 
bidddk  Hrkah?  See  also  Mount. 

Right,  'tUyemtn,  Turn  to  the  right, 
riik  'alyemtndk. 

Rise,  to,  kdm(jo).  Rise  up,  kHm. 

Roast,  to,  shawa  (o).  I  have 
roasted  the  meat,  shawH  el- 
Idhm,  Roasted,  mashwi.  Roast 
meat,  roaio, 

Bohher,  hardmi,  pi.  hardmtyeh. 

Roof,  tail,  pi.  sutilh. 

Boom,  6da,  pi.  uwad. 

Rope,  habl,  pi.  hebdl, 

B.MiaBikhardbehf  khirbeh.  Ruined 
temple,  birbeK 

Sahre,  atf,  pi.  siyilf. 

Saddle,  serp,  pi.  surHg.  Pack- 
saddle,  barda^Oj  pi.  bardde'. 
Saddler,  surCgi,  Saddle-bag, 
khurg. 

Sailor,  bahriy  pi.  bahHyeh. 

Saint  (Mohammedan),  wali,  weli. 
St.  George  (Christian),  Oirgis 
elkaddU  or  m&r  Oirgis. 

Salt,  melh. 

Satisfied,  shaVdn, 

Say,  to,  kdL  (m).  Say  to  him  he 
must  come,  kulluh  yigi. 

Scholar,  ^dlem,  pi.  ^ulama.. 

School.  Elementary  school,  kut- 
tdb.  Second.a.ry school,  medreseh J 
pi  maddris,  ScboolmasteTj  fikt 


Scissors,  mdkass. 

Scorpion,  *akrdba,  pi.  'akdr^. 

Sea,  bahr. 

See,  to,'  to  look,  ^M/'C"*).  We  saw 

the  Khedive,  ahufna  efendtna. 

Do  you  not  see  him,  md  teshUf- 

<ihsh? 
Send,  to,  to  forward.     Send  the 

luggage  off,  khud  eVafsh  or  waddi 

eVafsh,  See  Convey. 
Serpent,  ta'&Sn,  pi.  ta'dbtn;  haiyeh, 

pi.  haiydt. 
Servant,  khadddm,  i^\.khadddmin. 
Set,  to,  see  Lay,  to. 
Shave,  to,  hcUak  (»). 
Sheep,    kharHf   (masc),    na'ga 

(fern.).  Sheep  (plur.)  gkanam. 
Ship,  merkeb  or  markab,  pi.  mard- 

kib.  Steamship,  %i7^iir  or  &^(lr. 
Shoot,  to  =  to  strike,  if  necessary 

with  the  addition  birrusds.  i.e. 

with  the  lead. 
Short,  kusaiyar. 
Shut,  to.    Shut  the  door,  akfil 

elbdb.    The  door  is  shut ,  elbdb 

makfdl. 
Silk,  harir. 
Sit,  to.  He  has  sat  down,  ka'ad. 

Sit  (take  a  seat),  uk^ud. 
Silver,  fadda. 
Silent,  to  be.  He  was  silent,  sikit 

(perf.  according  to  l>).  Be  silent, 

uskat! 
Sing,  to.  He  sang,  gkanna.  He  will 

sing,  yeghanni.   Sing,  ghannil 
Singly  (one  after  the  other),  wdhed 

wdhed  (masc);  wahda  wahda 

(fem.). 
Sir,  khawdga  or  efendi. 
Sister,  ukht,  pi.  ukhwdt. 
Sky,  sema. 

Sleep,  to.  I  slept,  numt  (perf.  ac- 
cording to™).  He  sleeps,  bindm. 

Sleep  (imperat.  pi.),  ndmu !  I 

cannot    slee]}^    tn^   'bokd.at^ 

an^m ,  T  o  go  to  B\fee^  ^V«k  ^'i-w^, 
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Blonly.  Go  slowly ,  sftwoiyefi, 
thvraiyth,  or  'ata  mahttJt, 

Small,  mghaiyar.    lid-dvthkhSn. 

Smoke  tobacco,  to,  ilUrib(liL  drink] 

Snow,  tee,  trig. 

Sofa,  dhuSn. 

Soldier,  'oifcnrl,  pi.  'askarlyth. 
Military,  'takar. 

Son,  ibn  or  vjtUi,  pi.  I'llad. 

So  op,  «Aur£a. 

Sonr,  horned. 

SoQth,'  Wiito.  Southern,  ftiiii  or 
kuba'. 

Speak,  «telimi(f).  Dnyoiispesk 
Arabic,  betUkeUimUfarahi? 

Spoon,  mfflaka,  pi.  ma'dfib. 

Spring  (of  wator),  'ain,  pi.  'tyiln. 

Spring  (aesson),  nri?'. 

Star,  nlgm,  pi.  nu^llm.  Falling 
star,  nj^  tSrik. 

Start  [on  a  jonrney),  to,  sfl/)r("]. 
Whnn  wilt  thou  Btart,  biddak 
tttSfir  emla?  When  will  yoii 
start,  teiS fern  emla?  tomorrow 
mocntng,  naiflr  bukra  badri  (at 
slinriae,  ma'ash^kems ;  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  ad'u  kabl  eth- 
rtemi).  When  does  the  Bieamer 
start,  tSbSbar  yaSftr  emla? 

Stay,  to,  ioc  Remain. 

Bteambosi,  MHt  dbalir  or  irflifir 
etto^r.     EftoAr   Is   frequently 


I    Stick,  'o.iflifeft,  pi.  'luSySt. 
Still.    Still  more,  tomtJn.    Still 
another,  tSnt  w&hed,  yUr. 
Stinking,  tnmaltin. 
Stirrup,  rlkllb,  pi.  rikabit. 
Stone,  hagar,  pi.  fxgdni.   Stone- 
dab, 'fiaWf.   StooD  (of  »  fruit), 
nakigth. 
Stop,'  to,  see  Halt. 
Straight  ou,  dughri. 
Strange,  ghaTlb. 
BtTBet  or  road,  tarik;  darb;  tikkeh, 
Mtin  itreet'fot i  town)  th/it^. 
Strike,  to,  see  Bett. 


Strong,  ftaici  (slao  violent),       ^^ 
Stupiil,  tfhoiMm  (aim  iwkwsrfl): 
Sugar,  lufeftar.  CoITee  with  sugar, 

ki^wa  blsnikkar.  Coffee  without 

sugar,  kahioa  mlngliir  mkkar 

or  sSdeh. 
Summer,  aff. 
Sun,  ehcma  (or  atins).    Sunrise, 

(uWesMiems.  Sunset,  mopftrefi. 

SuU'Btroke:  he  has  had  a  suu- 

itroke,  eshshenu  darbtUuh. 
Sweat,  'orat.    Sweating,  'arkdn. 

Thy  liorse  eweatg  freely,  elhoiSn 

bctk'ak'aTkdn  kttfr. 
Sweep  out,  to.   J  have  swept  the 

iooaioil,llanaitel'6da.  Sweep 

the  room,  ufcnii!  el'Sda. 
Sweet,  hthi. 
Table,  tufraf  tarablteb. 
Tailor,  kbaiy&t 
Take,  to.     He  has  taken,   iWiad. 

Take,    kkud.      He    will    takp, 

ySkhud. 
Tate  away,  to,  sMIC).    Take  it 

away  (or  up],  iltUah, 
Taste,  to.    Tute  the  soap,  dCi 

ahihurba  ! 


Tai,  g 


mkgt. 


Teacher, 

Telegraph ,  teltghrSf  (also  tele- 
grsm).  Telegraph-wire,  tUk. 
Telegraph-otflcUl ,  lelegkr&fgi. 
I  wish  to  telegraph,  ana  ad/rub 
etteleghrSf. 

Telesnope,  naddSra. 

TemplB-ruin,'6Jr!«/<. 

Tender,  rafT. 

Tent,  khima,  pi.  khiyam.  Tent- 
pole,  'amSd.  Tent-ppg,  viatad. 
Bedutne'  tent,  'enhiiha  or  bit. 
leie,  henSk.  There  he  Is,  Sho, 
There  she  Is,  dAI.  Istheiebread 
tbere,  flh'Uh?  Is  there  wslec 
here,  f!b  elmbgtli?  Tbera  ii 
none,  mA  fiah. 

Thieket,  gk>.l. 

TicVet,  lefktnh,  ¥\.  \aaA!m. 
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Tie,  to.  I  have  tied,  rdbatt.  Tie 

It,  ufhutuh.     It  is  tied  (on), 

marbCt 
Time,  wakt.  See  OViock. 
Tired,  to^dn. 
Tobteeo,  dukhkMn.   See  p.  xxx. 

Water-pipe,  8hUheh.  S.  Smoke. 
tO'd»,y,ennehdr^da(nehdr  =  day). 
To-morrow,  Imkra. 
Tongue,  lUdn. 
Too  mach,  very,  ketlr.  Too  little, 

dniwaiyeh  or  9ftt0aii/«ft. 
Toreh,  mcMVaZ,  pi.  mashd'el. 
Tortoise,  zihlUeh.   Turtle,  Ursa. 
Towel,  /fito  (also  table-napkin). 
Town,    medinehf     pi.    meddin. 

Quarter  of  a  town,  hdra.   For 

some  names  of  towns  see  under 

Name. 
TraTel,  to,  is  expressed  by  the 

word  for  go,  with  the  addition 

of  hiFetrab^eh,    by    carriage; 

biireliUta,  by  boat;   bilmerkeb^ 

by  ship,  etc. 
Tree,  tihagara,  pi.  atihgnr  {hUo 

shrab). 
Trousers  (European),   hantalnn. 

See  Clothes. 
Truthful,  amln. 
Ugly,  wih€8h. 
Un(de,  'amm  (paternal  u.);  khdl 

(maternal  u.). 
Undentand,  to,  fhim  (^).    !  havrr 

understood  yon,  fihimtak. 
Untie,  to,  ftall(P).  Yon  must  uutif: 

the  reins,  ISsim  tehutl  e^ilr. 
Untrnthfol,  kaddidh. ' 
Upper,  ftk.    The  upper  rouv-. 

eftoftt  HfMtni.  I 

VaUey,  tr^.' 
Very,  *€flr. 
▼ilUge,  (efetf,  pi.  «i^3//.   SWaz- 

ehiei;  i&aUb  <i-^<e<f . 
▼inegar,  Ubolf. 
Violent,  feovf. 
Vnltue/    «l#r.       Carrion -k^tfi:  '■ 


Wages,  kireh.  Monthly  wages, 
shahrhjeh. 

Wait,  to.  Wait  a  little,  Manna 
shu'aiyeh.  Why  did  you  not 
wait,  'a!ih$hdn  i md  htofinHnh? 

War,  hnrb. 

Wash,  to.  I  wish  to  wash  my 
hands,  blddiayhnUldfiija.  Wnnh 
my  clothoH,  Igh^il  huddnif.  Tlio 
washing,  gha^U.  How  much 
doPB  the  washing  cont,  temni 
elghaiiUkdm?\W  RfihormhU^ghai*-' 
itdl.    Washerwoman,  ghanndla. 

Watchmaker,  fd'dti. 

Watchman,  ghafir^  pi.  ghufara. 

Water,  mC)yeh. 

Weak,  da"if. 

Weather,  Ixawa  (nho  afmoHphpn* 
and  wind). 

Week,  ^im'a.  Fortnight  ('2  wiM'kn), 
gunCaim.  Throe  w«'ckH,  trtdtfh 
gum'dt.  -  I)«yH  of  i\\v.  woek  : 
Sun.  yf}m  elhadd;  Mon.  j/flw 
eUtn^.n;  Tuon.  yfnn  rtlrltll; 
Wed.  yorn  rl'irha';  Thum.  ynm 
eUchamU;  Frid.  yom  flgiim' tt ; 
Sat,  yffm  em^rM.  Ynm  (dnyj  \n 
fre^inently  omltti^d. 

Well,  b1r,  pi.  ahyflf.  I'liMIr 
fonntxln.  ne,hU. 

West,  qhorh.    W''4t<'fn,  gUiirhi. 

Wet,  mnhlid. 

Wheel,  'again. 

Whfjfi,  rmUi! 

§ 

thOTJ.  in'rh  ift)i  rnin  ^n'*  If  ji 
w'.-m«fi  l»  st'I'lr** »»•»'!  J  rnH  i//iyrh 
win  ?n '' 

Vi  h ; p.  kurKo'j ,   'o/.  [ /"^w  ■' 

Whi*h«f.  /"^n'"  Whith'f  (r/;^-^ 
t h 0 ' i     / n VA  ra!h  f>.n'^    hr  i'tf  >* 
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Wide,  wdseT, 

Wind,  hawa;   rth.    Hot  wind, 

kham^n;  samUm, 
Window,  shibbdk,  pi.  shebdbtk. 
Wine,  rubtd. 
Winter,  shiUh. 
Wish,  to,  is  expressed  by  bidd, 

a  wish,  with  suffixes.   I  wish 

to  go,  biddi  ariih.  Do  you  wish 

to  go,  biddak  terWi  ? 
Within,  gutowa. 
Woman,  mar'aj  or  hurmeh;   pi. 

hartm  or  nUwdn, 
Wood,  fire- wood,  hatab.  Timber, 

khashab. 


Write,  to.  He  wrote,  katdb  (perf. 

according  to*).  He  will  write, 

yiktib  (pros,  according  to  b). 

Write  what  I  tell  you,  iktib  elli 

akullak. 
Year,  satM,  Two  years,  tanattn. 

Three  years,  ielhteh  sintn.  This 

year,    essanSirdL     Last  year, 

*dmtnauwal. 
Yellow,  asfar. 

Yes,  eivoa.   Certainly,  na^am. 
Yesterday,  embdrek. 
Yet,  lUsa,  He  has  not  yet  arrived, 

liisa  m&  gdsh. 
Youth,  Fellow,  geda',  pi.  gid^dn. 


Salutations  and  Phrasbs.  Health  (peace)  be  with  you.  Es- 
saldm,  'altkum.  Answer:  And  with  you  be  peace  and  God's  mercy 
and  blessing.  U  'altkum  ea-saldm  warahmet  Alldh  waharakdtu. 
These  greetings  are  used  by  Muslims  to  each  other.  A  Muslim  greets 
a  Christian  with — Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  sa'td.  Answer:  Thy 
day  be  happy,  blessed.  Nehdrak  sa^ld  wemubdrak  (umbdrak).  Thy 
day  be  white  as  milk.  Nehdrak  leben. 

Good  morning.  Sabdhkum  bil-khir,  or  sabdh  el-khtr.  Answer : 
God  grant  you  a  good  morning.    Alldh  isabbehkum  bil-khtr. 

Good  evening.  Misdkum  bil-khir,  or  messtkum  bil-khir.  Answer : 
God  vouchsafe  you  a  good  evening.  Alldh  yimesstkum  bil-kh^ ;  or 
mesadkum  Alldh  bil-khtr.  — May  thy  night  be  happy.  LUtak  aafideh. 
Answer :  LUtak  sa^tdeh  wemubdraka  (wumbarka). 

On  visiting  or  meeting  a  person ,  the  first  question  after  the 
usual  salutations  is :  How  is  your  health?  Ezeiyak,  or  ktfhdlak  (ktf 
kifak)  ?  Thanks  are  first  expressed  for  the  enquiry :  God  bless  thee ; 
God  preserve  thee.  AUdh  yibdrek  fik ;  Alldh  yihfazak.  Then  follows 
the  answer :  Well,  thank  God.  El-hamdu  liUdh,  tayyib,  —  Bedoins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  dozen  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk ,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say :  May  it  agree  with  you ,  sir. 
Hanfan^  yd  aidi.  Answer :  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee. 
Alldh  yehannik. 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person :  Take  it.  Khud  (Syrian 
ddnaJc).  Answer :  God  increase  your  goods.  Kattar  Alldh  kkhrakf 
or  kettar  khirak.    Reply :  And  thy  goods  also.   Vkhirak. 

On  leaving :  Good-bye.   *Al  Alldh.  Or :  To  God's  protection.    Ft 
amdn  Illdh.  Or :  Now  let  us  go  on.  Yalla  bina.  —  The  person  leav- 
ing usually  says  nothing,  unless  when  about  to  start  on  a  long  jonr- 
ne^^,  in  which  esse  he  says :  Peace  be  with.  ^o\i.    Ha'aa-aaldma, 
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Onfheioute:  Welcome.  Ahlan  wasahlan,  or marhala.  Answer: 
Twlee  welcome.   Marhabthi. 

I  beg  you  (to  enter,  to  eat,  to  take).  Tafaddal  (iefaddalf 
itfad^alj;  fern,  tafadddli  (Ufadd/Ui);  plur.  tafadddlu  (ilfadd&lu, 
tefafddlu),  —  Will  you  not  join  ns  (in  etiiing)f' BismiUah  (liter- 
ally In  God's  name").  Answer :  May  it  agree  with  you,  Bilhdna. 

Take  eaie;  beware.    Vka;  fern.  Hiki. 

I  am  under  your  protection ;  save  me.  Fardak  (fTardak).  —  My 
bouae  ifl  thy  house.  BHt  b^tak.  —  Be  so  good.  EmU  ma'rCf, 

What  God  pleases  (^happens',  understood).  Mdshallah  (an  ex- 
elamatlon  of  surprise).  —  As  God  pleases.  Inshallah.  —  By  God. 
WaUdh ,  or  waUdhi.  —  By  thy  head.  Wahydt  rcisak.  —  By  the  life 
of  the  prophet.  Wahydi  en-nebi.  By  the  life  of  the  father.  Wahydt- 
ahUk.  —  God  forbid.  Stagh/ir  Alldh !  —  Heavens  I    Ya  mldtn  1 


Xn.  Works  on  Egypt. 

'  The  traveller  who  desires  more  than  a  mere  superficial  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  should  of  course  before  leaving 
home  read  some  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and  also 
seleet  a  number  of  others  for  reference  or  entertainment  during  tho 
Journey.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  if  the  travel h^r  is  eiitlrcJy 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  the  country,  in 
which  case  he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  instituti; 
independent  enquiries  as  to  its  manners,  literature,  and  art.  Krom 
the  appended  list,  which  might  easily  be  extended,  the  travel W;r 
may  make  a  selection  in  accordance  with  his  individual  tasu;. 

A  Tery  complete  bibliograpby  of  Kj^ypt  will  be  foun<]  in  Princ.  Ihru- 
Mm  BUmf'B  Literature  of  Kgypt  and  ttie  Soudan  from  the  earlie«t  iUut-n 
to  the  year  1865  imelnsiTe;  2  voli.  fol.,  London,  IHfUft-HJ.  Amont;  the  lea^inK 
fiirelfm  aafhorities  on  Egypt  are  LepHut't  'I>enkaiiiler  atji  ifCtcvpten  iind 
Mimoj^en\  CkampoUion*  -JfonumenU  de  V6,%y\rlt  et  de  la  Nubie',  lUmlUni  « 
*]IOBweBti  dell*  Egitto  e  della  Xubia',  and  the  ^Description  de  1  Kffypte' 
pabUshed  by  the  members  of  the  French  expedition. 

The  Arabiaa  hittorianj  are  mere  cfaronicleri,  who  narrate  a  nerie*  of  fa':U 
and  tiaditioiia,  and  are  entirely  deficient  in  method  and  the  ta^.ully  of 
critiefsm.  The  following  are  the  m'.it  important  writeri  on  the  i;eneral 
Uffany  of  Bcrpt:  —  a-Matr^di  (4.  Hf/i),  of  Foititi  /'m  rl-Athfr  M.  ra% 
of  Mbssal  fm  Syria-,  Ihm  Khald^n  M.  WA),  one  of  the  rnoct  leArn'rd  of 
frw^ftf*  aoUiors,  a  philofopfaieal  hittorifen,  and  chiefly  famo'm  fur  the  lire 
flue  to  Us  history,  whii:h  vat  ynuX/tA  kt  Bulkk,  in  <i<:v<;n  voltiffien,  In  ii^i\ 
.JM[/IM  (d.  1831).  prince  of  Han. a  in  8;ria.  The  UAiuwiuf,  are  feuOiorN 
of  Imoftaat  works  on  limited  ep'/efas  of  Kf^yptian  hlnif,ry  an'l  of  valuable 
deseriptlTe  worlu:  —  El-MakrUi  M.  WK'Jt^  at  f^ln,),  the  author  of  a  ^eo 

',  historical',  and  ;,o;ili'al  de».erliili',n   of  K^ypt,   and   of 
',  printel  at  hdlk*.  !&  V-'/A;  Ahul  MuhAnin  (4   Wy.f),  Uie 
a  4etoiled  history  of  h-fY','*   tf'«*  the  AraMa'n  eontvut'AV  \\4p».i\'i 
dowB  to  the  Haie  of  his  death ;  Et-fHytii  (n.  U^A)  ot  XiiHi<\\\n  Uvv*"*  ^W^^  ^ 
a-MrnH^  (4.  itai)i  Mm  J»dma  (4.  V/JtX),  wh'>  wrou,  Xttn  \iWV,r^    «A  VVv« 
cddfli  MMd  fUipedim  i  A$A^k44tn  M.  UZH).   wbo  t««r  uiani  1*-«*«  "^^ 
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1,  Approaches  to  Egypt. 

The  time-tables  and  handbooks  of  the  various  steamship  companies 
(see  below)  give  full  information  both  as  to  the  direct  aea-routes  from 
England  and  as  to  the  steamers  from  Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars 
of  the  overland  routes  (see  p.  2)  from  England  to  the  Mediterranean 
will  be  found  in  Bradshaw^s  ContinetUal  Railway  Guide  (2«.)i  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  which  also  contain  some  shipping  information.  The  'P.  A  0/ 
Go.  issues  tickets  for  the  sea-route  out  and  the  overland  route  home,  or 
vice  vend.  Heavy  baggage  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  be  sent  round 
by  steamer.  —  Travellers  from  the  United  States  may  sail  direct  from 
New  York  to  Naples  or  Genoa  by  German  steamer  (tlrst-class  only)  and 
proceed  thence  by  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  2-4. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  return  from  Egypt  by  one  of  the  larger  mail 
lines  should  secure  a  berth  as  soon  as  possible  by  applying  to  the  ship- 
ping offices  in  Cairo  (p.  26),  ai  these  steamers  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
from  February  to  Apnl  inclusive.  Information  as  to  available  accom> 
modation  is  telegraphed  from  Aden  to  Cairo.  The  days  and  hours  given 
below  for  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  the  steamers  are  approximate  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  terminal  ports.  At  intermediate  ports  the  steamers 
are  sometimes  behind  itinerary  time,  and  not  unfrequently  a  day  or  two 
in  advance.    In  either  case  they  proceed  at  once  on  their  voyage. 

Alexandria^  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt,  is  regularly  visited  by  British, 
French,  Austrian,  Italian,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  steamers.  Fori 
0a'idj  on  the  Suez  Canal,  is  touched  at  by  the  vessels  of  the  great 
Australian,  Asiatic,  and  East  African  lines.  -^  Cairo  may  be  reached  by 
rail  in  dVs  hrs.  from  Alexandria,  and  in  7  hrs.  from  Port  Sa'id.  The  rail- 
way from  Port  Sa'^id  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  as  far  as  Isma^liya,  where 
carriages  must  be  changed  (p.  164;  1  hour''s  halt). 

Alexandria  is  almost  30^  £.  of  Greenwich,  and  its  time  is  1  hr.  59  min. 
in  advance  of  Greenwich  time  \  that  of  Cairo  is  2  hrs.  5  min.  and  that 
of  Port  Sa'id  2  hrs.  10  min.  in  advance  of  Greenwich.  'Central  Europe^ 
time  (observed  on  German  and  Italian  railways,  etc.)  is  1  hr.  in  advance 
of  Greenwich. 

Owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  is 
at  present  charged  on  sea-passage  fares  to  Egypt. 

a.  Steamers  from  England  direct. 

1.  Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  ('P.  &  0.'),  leaving  London  (Royal  Albert  Docks)  every 
Thurs.,  Frid.,  or  Sat.,  sail  via  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  or  vi^ 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  (see  p.  2),  in  12  days  to  Port  Sa'td  (fares  Ist.  cl. 
20L,  2nd  cl.  12^.).  Steamers  of  the  same  company  occasionally  call 
at  Alexandria  during  the  Egyptian  season  (same  fares  as  to  Port 
Sa'id).  Return-tickets  to  Egypt  are  not  issued  by  this  line,  but  a 
reduction  of  one-third  is  allowed  for  the  return-voyage  if  made 
within  four  months  (20  per  cent  if  made  within  six.  months). 

2.  Steamers  of  the  Orient-Pacific  Line,  leaving  London  (Til- 
bury Docks)  every  alternate  Frid.,  sail  via  Plymouth,  Gibraltar, 
Marseilles,  and  (9  days)  Naples  to  Port  Sa'td  and  Isma'Uiya  (fares 
and  return-voyage  allowances  as  above). 

3.  Steamers    of  the  North  German  Lloyd   ('Norddeutsclier 
Lloyd'),  for  Australia  or  China,  leaving  Southampton  fortnightly, 
sail  via  Genoa  and  Naples  to  Port  Sa'td  and  Jsma^Utya  (fares  from 
London,  20i.  6«.,  12f.  6«.,-  return-tickets  32i.  il5,,iQlAQ»:^,  ^V^vv^'i. 
to  Cairo   by  rail  (fares  from  London ,  ^il.,  Vll.  V^^.  ^^-N  ^^^J^^^ 
tickets  341.,  201.  5s.).   Return-tickets  aie  avaWaXA^  1^^  «^"^  ^^^'^^• 
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4.  Steamers  of  the  Fupt^fanm  (fare  14i.)i  Mou^  and  BUermcM  lAnu  Mil 
from  Liverpool  to  Alexandria  every  fortnight;  those  of  the  Prince  Line 
every  10  days  (fare  8/.  10«.-13i.)-  —  Steamers  of  the  Billbv  and  HaU  JAnee 
sail  from  Liverpool  to  Port  Sa'id  every  fortnight;  and  those  of  the  OKy 
and  Anchor  Linei  at  irregular  intervals  (fare  ca.  14/.). 

b.  Steamers  from  Mediterranean  Ports. 

Overland  Routes  vuom  London  to  Mediterbansan  Ports.  Brindist 
may  be  reached  from  London  via  Calais  and  B&le  in  631/4  hrs.  by  ordinary 
train  (fare  12f.  U.  Ad.  or  81.  Is.  Id.) ;  or  in  44  hrs.  by  the  *P.  A  O.  BrindiBi 
Express^  leaving  London  every  Frid.  at  9  p.m.  (fare,  including  sleeping- 
car  ticket,  16i.  iU.  Sd. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  from  the  *P.  it  O."  Co., 
122  Leadenhall  St.,  £.  C,  or  the  International  Sleeping  Gar  Oo.,  90  Gnck> 
spur  St.,  S.W.).  —  Genoa  is  30"/4  hrs.  from  London  vi&  Paris  and  Kont 
Cenls  (fares  11.  0$.  4d.,  bl.  Ot.  Sd.).  —  Venica  is  30V4  hrs.  from  London  yUBlle 
and  the  St.  Gotthard  (fares  Si.  H«.  4d.,  6^  18».  2d.).  —  NiWlee  is  flO  hrs. 
from  London  viiL  Paris,  Mont  Oenis,  and  Rome  (faros  Hi.  2s.  Td.,  72.  tig.).  — 
MartHllet  is  22V4  hrs.  from  London  (fares  61.  13«.  lid.,  il.  lis.  Id,).  A 
^Mediterranean  Express*  for  Marseilles,  etc.,  leaves  C:«lais  every  Taes.  and 
Thnrs.  and  Paris  every  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  in  winter;  immb- 
engers  from  Calais  (London)  by  this  train  pay  21.  15s.,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  1st  class  fare  (places  must  be  reserved  in  advance).  <—  fWesCs  ia 
reached  in  60  hrs.  from  London  vi&  Ostend  and  Vienna  (fare*  about  101. 2t., 
71.  7«.),  or  in  46  hrs.  once  weekly  by  the  'Ostend-Trieste  Express"  (farea  iSi. 
lis.  Id. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  at  20  Cockspur  St.,  London,  see  abore),  in 
connection  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  to  Alexandria  (p.  8;  throogh- 
fkre  to  Alexandria  24^.  12«.  lOd.,  to  Cairo  251.  16s.  9d.). 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Alexandria  are :  — 

1.  From  Brindisi  (Giand  Hotel  International,  flrat-olass,  R.  4-6, 
D.  6fr.;  Albergo  Eiiropa,  R.  3fr.;  Alb.  Centrale,  E.  %S  tt.), 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  (Trieste  boat,  see  p.  3)  every  Frid.  at  2  p. m., 
reaching  Alexandria  on  Mon.  at  6  a.m.  (fares  1st  d.  200  Kronen, 
2nd  cl.  140  /T.);  returning  from  Alexandria  every  Sat.  at  3  a.ni.t 
reaching  Brindisi  on  Tucs.  morning.  —  Navigazione  GeneraU  Italitma 
(Venice  boat,  see  below)  on  the  14th  and  29th  of  the  month  at 
1  p.m.,  reaching  Alexandria  at  the  same  hour  on  the  17tli  andlet 
or  2nd  (fares  180  fr.  60,  113  fr.  60  c,  including  wine);  tetorning 
from  Alexandria  on  the  7th  and  2'2nd  at  5  p.m.,  reaching  Brlndiii 
at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  and  31st  (or  1st). 

2.  From  Naples  (Hotel  Bristol,  Parker's,  Britannique,  West  End, 
Grand  H6tel,  Grande  Bretagne,  etc.).  Navigazione  OeneraU  Jtgltata 
(Genoa  boat,  see  p.  3 ;  agent,  Via  Nicola  Amore  16)  every  Wed.  after- 
noon, reaching  Alexandria  on  Sun.  evening  (fares  222  fr.,  164  fr.); 
returning  from  Alexandria  every  Thurs.  afternoon,  reaching  Naples 
on  Mon.  about  noon. 

3.  From  Venice  (Hotel  Royal  Dauiell,  Hot.  de  TEarope^  Gland 
Hotel,  Britannia,  etc.).  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  (agent,  Via 
Ventiduc  Mar/o  2413),  on  the  12th  nn«l  27th  of  each  month  at  8  a.m., 
arriving  at  Brindisi  about  midnight  on  the  13th  and  28th  (eomp. 
above),  and  reaching  Alexandria  at  1  p.m.  on  the  17th  and  1st  or2ad 
(fares  251  fr.  10,  1G4  fr.  10  c.");  returning  from  Alexandria  on  the 
7th  and  22nd,  reacliing  Venice  at  7  a.m.  on  the  15th  and  3rd  (or  4111). 

4.   From  Genoa  (Grand  llOtol  ^anoVe^  1^q\.\a^  ^«  ^^um^  Cdan 
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Palace,  etc.)*  Navigaxione  Generate  ItaUana  (agent  near  the  main 
rail,  station),  every  Sat.,  yi4  Leghorn,  Naples  (seep.  2),  and  Messina, 
reaching  Alexandria  on  the  second  Snn.  following  (fares  281  fr.  60, 
193  fr.  10  c.)j  returning  from  Alexandria  on  Thurs.  afternoon, 
reaching  Genoa  the  following  Thurs.  morning. 

5.  From  Mabseilles  (H6tel  du  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix,  Noailles 
et  M^tropole,  Grand  Hdtel,  etc.).  Steamers  of  the  MessagericB 
Maritimes  (agent.  Rue  Gannebi^re  16)  leave  Marseilles  every  Thurs.  at 
4 p.m., reaching  Alexandria  on  Tues.  at  4  a.m.  (fares  300  fr.,  210  fr.); 
returning  from  Alexandria  on  Frid.  at  4  a.m.  Return-tickets,  avail- 
able for  four  months,  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  The  India  and 
China  packets  (p.  4)  call  also  at  Port  Sa'id  and  Isma'iliya.  — 'P.  ^  O,' 
steamers  (agents,  Estrine  &  Co.,  Rue  Noailles  7)  leave  occasionally 
for  Alexandria  during  the  season  (fares  152. ,  9^.). 

6.  From  Tbibstb  (Hotel  de  la  Ville,  Delorme,  Europa).  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  leave  Trieste  every  Thurs.  at  11.30  a.m.,  touching  at  Brindisi 
Tsee  p.  2;  arriving  at  1  p.m.  on  Frid.),  and  reach  Alexandria  on  Men.  at 
6  a.m.  (furea  287  K.  or  161  K.  40  A.  in  gold);  returning  from  Alexandria  on 
Sat.  at  3  p.m.,  reaching  Trieste  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  In  March,  April, 
May,  and  June  the  returning  steamers  call  at  Venice  on  Wed.  morning. 

Abbiyal  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Map,  p.  18).  The  perfectly 
fiat  N.E.  coast  of  Egypt,  and  even  Alexandria  itself,  are  not  visible 
to  the  steamboat-passenger  until  very  shortly  before  the  vessel  enters 
the  harbour.  We  first  observe  the  lighthouse.  The  steamer  takes  a 
pilot  on  board  and  is  steered  by  him  through  a  narrow,  shallow,  and 
rocky  channel  (Bdghaz)  into  the  harbour.  As  the  passage  can  only 
be  effected  by  daylight,  vessels  arriving  in  the  evening  must  ride  at 
anchor  outside  until  next  morning.  To  the  left,  on  the  Rds  et-Tin 
(*Oape  of  Figs'),  are  the  viceroy's  palace  and  the  arsenal.  Most  of 
the  steamers  lie  alongside  the  quays. 

As  soon  as  the  brief  sanitary  inspection  is  over,  the  porters  and 
commissionnaires  swarm  wildly  on  deck,  vociferating  in  half-a-dozen 
different  languages,  and  with  animated  gesticulations  precipitate 
themselves  upon  the  travellers'  luggage.  The  best  plan,  especial- 
ly when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  is  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
Cook's  or  Oaze's  agents,  who  relieves  the  traveller  of  all  trouble, 
assists  in  clearing  luggage  at  the  custom-house,  and  conducts  the 
travellers  to  the  special  omnibuses  for  the  hotels  or  railway-station. 
These  agents  are  recognizable  by  the  official  caps,  while  the  Arabs 
in  the  service  of  these  firms  bear  large  brass  plates  on  their  breasts. 
A  sum  of  15-20  pias.  generally  covers  the  total  expenses  of  landing, 
etc.,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  saved  by  procuring  a  landing 
ticket  before  leaving  home.  —  The  Custom  House  Examination, 
which  takes  place  on  shore,  resembles  the  process  in  Europe. 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Port  Said  are  tha  l"5iWsy«\»%\  — 
1.  From  Bmndisi.  Express- steamers  oi  t\ift''P.  ^  O?  Co.^  ^^rrj- 
Ing  flret-caWn  passengers  only,  leave  BTiutoi  e^et-^  %w^.  x^^"^  ^^ 
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connection  with  the  Brindisi  Express  (see  p.  2),  reaching  Port  Sa'id 
on  the  following  Wed.  morning  (fare  10^),  retaming  weekly. 

2.  From  Naples.  Steamers  of  the  Orient-Paeiflc  Lme  (Holme  A  Co., 
Via  Flavio  Gioia  2)  leave  Naples  every  second  Sun.  for  Port  Sa'td  and 
Isma'Uiya  (fares  lOZ.,  Ql. ;  through-fares  to  Cairo,  including  lailwty 
iOl.  i4«..  6/.  7«.);  returning  from  these  ports  on  Wed.  and  Teaching 
Naples  on  Sunday.  —  North  German  Lloyd  (Southampton  boat, 
see  p.  1 ;  agent,  Strada  Pilicro  2)  steamers,  leaving  Naples  ihiioe 
monthly  on  Wed.  evening,  reaching  Port  Sa'id  on  the  following  Suu 
(fares  200  uT,  UOJf;  to  Isma'iliya  iO  Jf  extra  each  class);  and 
returning  also  thrice  monthly.  —  The  liners  of  the  Oennan  Ead 
African  Steam- Packet  Co.  (Kellner  &  Lampe,  Yico  Primo  PUieio  1), 
leaving  Naples  every  second  Frid.,  reach  Port  Sa'id  on  the  following 
Wed.  (fares  220  J^,  160  Jf).  —  Navigazione  Oeneraie  ItaUaia 
steamers  on  the  19th  of  each  month  to  Port  Sa'id ;  see  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

3.  From  Genoa.  North  German  Lloyd  steamers,  thrice  a  month 
on  Tues. ,  via  Naples  (see  above),  reaching  Port  Said  the  following 
Sun.  (fares  260  Jf,  180  uST,  to  Isma'iliya  10  Jf  extra  each  class}, 

—  A  steamer  of  the  Nederland  Steamship  Co.  (N.  J.  Tiedemann,  YU 
Assarotti  36)  leaves  Genoa  for  Port  Sa'id  every  alternate  Thnra.  (faiei 
120  fl.,  75  fl.).  —  Navigazione  Generate  Italiana  steamers  on  the  IStik 
of  each  month  to  Port  Sa'id ;  see  under  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

4.  From  Mabseilles.  Steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritknei  to 
Port  Sa'id  via  Alexandria  (p.  3)  leave  Marseilles  thrice  monthly 
(fares  400  fr.,  300  fr.).  —  The  *P.  ^'  O.'  boats  for  Port  Said  leave 
Marseilles  every  Frid.  at  noon  (15^.,  9/.).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Orimt" 
Pacific  Line  (Worms  &  Co.,  Rue  Beauvcau  16)  leaves  Maiseillei 
every  alternate  Frid.  for  Port  Sa'id  (fares  15^,  yl.).  —  A  steamer 
of  tike  Bibby  Line  (Watson  &  Parker,  Rue  Beauveau  8)  leaves  Mar- 
seilles for  Port  Sa'id  fortnightly  (12/.).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Softer^ 
damsche  Lloyd  (Ruys  &  Co.,  Rue  de  la  R^publique  29)  leaves  Msr^ 
seilles  every  alternate  Thurs.  for  Port  Sa'id. 

5.  From  Trieste.  Steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  thrice  monthly. 

Aebival  at  Port  Sa'id.  As  in  the  case  of  the  approach  to  Alex- 
andria, the  low  sandy  coast  is  still  out  of  sight  for  some  time  sfter 
the  steamer  meets  the  yellowish  -  green  water  opposite  the  Nile 
mouths.  The  lighthouse  (175  ft.  high)  and  the  masts  of  the  BhipB 
in  port  then  come  in  sight  and  finally  the  huge  brealrwaters  of  the 
harbour.  The  entrance,  marked  by  buoys,  is  */«  M.  wide,  bnt  the 
actual  channel  between  the  moles  is  only  100-160  yds.  in  width. 
The  custom-house  examination  takes  place  on  shore;  luggage  gdiaig 
on  to  Isma'iliya  is  not  examinod  until  that  port  is  reached. 

Fur  the  steambunt  vciyage  on  the  Sue/.  Canal  to  ItmcfWya^  see  pp.  160, 110. 

—  Kailway  from  Port  ^:a'id  and  Isma'^iliva  to  Cairo^  see  pp.  ul-lAl. 
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2.  Alexandria. 

Sailway  Btationi.  General  Bailuiay  Station  (PI.  G,  5),  near  the  Porte 
MiduuTem  Bey,  for  all  lines  except  that  to  Bamleh.  —  Ramleh  Station 
(PL  0, 8),  by  the  E.  harbour. 

Hotel*  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Hotel  KiifiDiviAL  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  Rue  Ch^rif 
Atdia  8ft,  near  the  principal  station  (see  above)  ^  Hotel  Abbat  (PI.  b;  F,  4), 
im  the  Square  Ste.  Catherine.  At  these,  60  piaa.  daily  for  room  and  three 
neall;  R.  firom  25,  L.  2,  A.  4,  B.  6-8,  d^j.  20,  D.  20-25  pias.  -7  Second 
elAsa:  HdrxL  Continental  (PI.  c;  F,  4),  Place  Mdhdmet  Ali.  pens.  10  fr.; 
HAtbIi  du  Canal  de  Suez,  Rue  de  la  Poste  3  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  pens.  10«. ; 
HAtsl  DBS  YoTAOBUBs,  Rue  de  TEglise  Ecossaise  4  (PI.  F,  3),  moderate ; 
HdTBL  BoNHABD,  Rue  Champolion  7,  R.  3,  B.  1  fr. 

OafSte.  'Caf^  noir*  in  the  European  style,  or  'caf^  forf  in  the  Arabian, 
1  piM.  per  cup.  Zarani^  opposite  the  Hdt.  Eh^divial ;  others  in  the  Place 
Keh^met  Ali  (PI.  F,  4),  opposite  the  Rue  des  Soeurs.  There  are  several 
cmf48  in  side-streets  near  the  sea,  mostly  kept  by  Greeks,  virith  evening 
concerts  (sometimes  female  orchestra).  —  Beitaurants.  Firenze^  opposite 
tbe  post-ofEce  (PI.  F,  3);  Univenel^  Rue  de  TAneienne  Bourse  6  (PL  F,  4){ 
A,  i%r,  Rue  Champolion  3  (German,  beer).  —  Beer.  Dochhom^^  Rue  Cham- 
)Uon  6;  Ddacoviat^  Place  Mehemet  All;  Falk^  Rue  de  TEglise  Ecossaise 
1.  F,8,4);  Fink^  Rue  Chdrif  Pacha  30.  —  Bars.  Spathit^  next  door  to  the 
istaurant  Universelj  Monferrato^  Rue  Cherif  Pacha;  Pappa^  Rue  Cbdrif 
PiMlia  4  (also  preserved  meats,  etc.).  —  Confectioners.  Zola^  Rue  Toussoun 
Paeba  8;  Sault^  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  26. 

Baths.  European :  at  the  hotels  (see  above).  Arabian  (comp.  p.  xxiv) : 
in  the  Rue  Ras  et-Tin,  opposite  the  Zabtiyeh  (police-office).  —  Sea  Baths 
(Bains  Danubio;  PI.  E,  3),  at  the  E.  harbour^  better  at  San  Stefano  near 
Bamleh  (see  p.  19)  and  at  Mex  (p.  18). 

Clubs.  CercU  Kh^divial,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Exchange  (PI.  F,  4), 
haadaomely  fitted  up,  patronized  by  Europeans  of  all  nations  i  introduction 
br  a  member  nece.ssary ;  after  a  week  visitors  must  purchase  a  ticket  of 
aomiasion.  Cerele  Mohammed  'Ali^  opposite  the  Hotel  Khedivia],  similar. 
•  Nnmerons  newspapers  at  both,  and  also  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Electric  Tramways,  focussing  in  the  Place  Mehemet  Ali,  see  Plan. 
Farea  within  the  town,  Jst  class  10  mill.,  2nd  class  5  mill.,  entitling  to 
one  change  of  cars;  to  Mex  20  and  10 mill. 

Gabs  (comp.  p.  27).  Within  the  town:  one-horse  cab  per  drive  not 
ezeeeding  Vz  hr.  2  pias.,  two-horse  3  pias.;  per  hour  4  and  5  pias.,  each 
addlt.  hr.  3  and  4  pias.;  from  the  steamer  to  the  rail,  stations  or  vice  versa 
8  and  4  pias.  Outside  the  town:  per  hour  G  and  8,  each  hr.  addit.  4  and 
B.piaa.  A  bargain,  should  always  be  made  beforehand,  especially  for  longer 
drives. 

Oonunissionnaires  are  useful  when  time  is  limited  or  when  the  trav- 
eller'a  cabman  speaks  Arabic  only.  They  charge  20-30  pias.  per  day,  but 
may  be  hired  for  temporary  purposes  for  4-5  i)ias.  Offers  to  escort  the 
traTeller  to  Cairo,  and  even  up  the  Nile,  should  he  disregarded,  as  the  only 
anitable  dragomans  are  to  be  found  at  Cairo  (comp.  p.  2S). 

Post  Office  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  open  from  7  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  except  for  two 
hoora  after  noon.  France  has  a  post-office  of  its  own  (Rue  de  la  Gare  de 
Bamleh  2). 

Telegraph  Offices.  Egyptian  in  the  Exchange  (PI.  F,  4) ;  English  (PI.  F,  4), 
Hoe  da  T^^raphe  Anglais  5. 

OoBSolates  (comp.  p.  xx).     British  (PI.  6;  G,  3),  Rue  de  la  Gare  de 
Bamleh:  consul-general,  Mr.  E.  B.  Gould;  vice-consul^  Mr,  A.  B.  AAfewv.  — 
Akbrioan,  St.  Mark's  Buildings,  Place  Mobemel  MV*.  cou^\\\^t  %."?,ev\\..>  M.t. 
/Oi.  HtwM.  —  Frsncu(P1.  8j  G,  4),  Rue  15a\)i-Daw\e\-.  cv^ixavA,  M.  Qxvwrd.  — 
Omemak  (PL  5i  Qf  4),   Rue  de  la   Porte   de  UoaeUe  \fe-.    toxx^^vY.,    Tiavo'^ 
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von  Eumboldi-Dcuhrdden.  —  Austrian  (F1.7;  G,A),  Rue  V abi-Daniel :  eonsnl- 
general,  Herr  von  Ugron  de  Abrdnfaiva.  —  Italian  (PI.  9;  G,  4),  Rue  de 
TEglise  Gopte  20 :  consul,  Cav.  Cesare  Romano.  —  Belgian  ,  Rue  de  Constan- 
tinople 20  (PI.  G,  4):  consul,  M.  JYosper  Rimy.  —  Dutch  (PI.  10;  O,  4), 
Rue  l^abi-Daniel :  consul,  If.  Rimy.  —  Russian  (PI.  11 : 1, 8),. Rue  de  la  Porte 
de  Rosette:  consul,  M.  Ivoanow.  —  Swedish,  Rue  du  T^l^graphe  Anglais 
(PI.  F,  4) :  Mr.  Barker.  —  Danish,  Rue  CWrif  Pacha  6 :  vice-consul,  M,  Xahla. 

Steamboat  Offlces.  PeninstilarA  Oriental  Co.^  Rue  de  laOare  deBamleb 
(Haselden  A  Co. ;  'Box  153')  ^  Orient-Pacific  Line.,  Rue  du  T^Hgraphe  Anglaii 
(Hoss  &JuO.) ',  Messageries  Maritimes^  Rue  de  la  Oare  do  w^mlAK  4  (Jul. 
Ricard) ;  Austrian  Lloyd^  Rue  de  TEglise  Debbane  6  (PI.  F,  G,  4;  H.  Pltaer); 
Jfavigatione  Oenerale  Jtaliana^  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha  6  (Capt  Fel.  Baldovlno); 
JTorth  German  Lloyd ^  Bjlonaki  House,  behind  the  Rue  de  la  Oare  de  Raml^ 
(Scho&Uer)^  Compagnie  Russe^  Rue  de  la  Poste4;  Oermtm  Ltvant  Line,  Bue 
Noubar  Pacha  14  (Ad.  Stress);  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  (7o.,  Bue  de  TAn- 
cienne  Bourse  2  (B.  F.  Hornsy).  —  Lloyd's  Agent^  L.  Muller,  Bue  Tewfik  Pacba. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son ,  Rue  Chdrif  Papha  22 ;  iT.  Qtu» 
A  Sons,  Place  Ste.  Catherine-,  Ugo  Orvieto^s  Agemia  SArrM, 

Bankers.  Banque  Jmpiriale  Ottomane^  Place  M^h^met  All  5;  Bani  of 
Egypt,  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha  4 ;  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  Rue  Gh&rlf  Pacha  7 } 
Cridit  Lyonnais,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha.  —  Koney  Ohangers«  O.  Brack  A  Co.^ 
Rue  Pirona  Okella,  opposite  the  Tribunal  Indigene. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Mackie,  Dr.  Morrison,  English ;  Dr.  Varenkorst  JVuito, 
Dr.  Ooebel  (surgeon;  see  below),  Dr.  Kamki,  Dr.  Gottschlidk,  Dr,  JPsentt, 
Dr.  Schiess  Bey,  Dr.  Walther  (skin  and  ear  diseases),  German  \  Dr.  JTarlKfif, 
Greek.  —  Dentists:  Dr.  Love,  American;  Dr.  Keller,  Swiss.  —  Oouliat, 
Dr.  Osborne,  Austrian.  —  All  the  addresses  may  be  obtained  at  the  chemists'' 
(see  below). 

Chemists.  Huber,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha  36*,  Ruelberg,  Rue  de  rAnolenae 
Bourse  1. 

Hospitals.  Deaconnesses^  Institute  (PI.  H.  5),  Avenue  de  Hoharrem  Bey.» 
an  admirable  establishment,  managed  by  Dr.  Gcebel;  European  Sot^Ual 
(PI.  F,4,5),  Boulevard  Ismail  Pacha;  Egyptian  Hospital  &  Foundling  Atglmm 
(PI.  H,  3),  near  the  Ramleh  Station,  an  admirable  institution,  with  modem 
appliances,  managed  by  Dr.  Schiess. 

Booksellers,  in  the  Rue  Cherif  Pacha,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Ez> 
change.  Photographs  and  knickknacks  in  the  same  street.  —  Fhotoimtpha. 
Reiser,  Lassave,  Rue  de  TAncienne  Bourse  6  and  4;  Fiorillo,  Rue  du  Qinirwi 
Earle  3;  Fettel  &  Bernard,  Rue  Toussoun  Pacha. 

Shops  for  all  kinds  of  European  articles  are  to  be  found  In  the  Sue 
Cherif  Pacha  and  the  Place  M^h^mct  Ali.  —  Ready-made  clothing:  Meim^ 
Ooldenberg,  Place  Heh^met  Ali.  Music  and  musical  instrumento,  BitffP 
Hackh;  watches  and  clocks,  Franz  Neumann;  reproductions  of  asflieiit 
Egyptian  ornaments,  Stvbbe,  all  in  the  Rue  <3h^rif  Pacha.  — r  Cifftnrt  and 
Cigarettes  at  ff.  C.  FlieVs,  Rue  de  TAncienne  Bourse  1.  —  The  Arabtaa 
bazaar  presents  no  attraction. 

Ohurches.  English  (PI.  F.  4),  Place  Meh^met  Ali,  Re9.  B.  J,  Dmvis; 
service  on  Sundays  at  11  and  3  o'clock.  —  Presbyterian  (PI.  F,  8),  Bue  de 
TEglise  Ecossaise,  Rev.  Wm.  Cotoan;  service  at  11.  —  Protestant  CSkvrdli 
(PI.  F,  3),  Rue  de  laPoste;  German  or  French  service  9.45  a.m.  —  Boman 
Catholic:  St.  Catherine's  (PI.  F,  4)  and  Lazarist  Church  (PI.  P,  4).  —  Two 
Greek  Churches.  —  Several  Synagogues,  etc. 

Theatres.  Abbas  ffilmi  Theatre  (PI.  F,  4),  an  attractive  new  huildlBg  la 
the  Place  M^h^met  Ali;  frequent  operas  and  operettas.  —  The  MUMm 
Theatre  (PI.  G,  4),  in  the  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette,  is  frequently  elosed ; 
Italian  and  French  operas  are  given ;  after  Jan.  1st  alternately  In  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  —  Vabirty  Theatbes  (also  comedies  and  operettas),  a^  with 
gardens:  Champs  Elysies,  in  the  park  of  that  name  (PI.  L,  5)t  / 
(PI.  G,  4);  Alcazar,  adjoining  the  German  consulate  (PI.  5;  0,4). 

Disposition  of  Time. 
much  time  in  AJexa 


Time.    Though  fe^  traveWeTS  \K>Tm<iL  f^T  Otlro  spend 
ndria,  a  stay  of  1^/2-2  da^s  ma.^  ipTO^\iKtj  >»  ta^vtaA. 
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to  the  latter  geui-OrieBtal  town,  which  has  much  developed  since  the 
eveBtf  of  1882.  It  is  unadvisable  to  postpone  the  inspection  of  Alexandria 
until  the  return,  for  by  that  time  the  traveller  is  saturated  with  other 
impressions.  —  1st  Day.  In  the  morning  wallc  or  drive  ttirough  the  town 
ftaa  basaar,  by  the  Rue  ChMf  Pacha  and  the  Pkue  Mihimet  AU  to  the  Rue 
Bit  €i-Ti»  and  its  side-streets ,  including,  if  time  permit,  a  visit  to  the 
i\iMf  Rdt  et-Tin  (p.  14);  in  the  afternoon  go  by  rail  (p.  18)  or  carriage  (p.  5) 
to  BamUh  (p.  19),  with  its  villas.  Drivers  may  return  visL  the  MahmUdtyeh 
Ctmed  and  the  Yiila  Antoniade*  (p.  17).  —  2nd  Day.  In  the  morning  visit 
Una  GraeeO'RomcM  Mtmum  (p.  15)  and  devote  the  afternoon  to  the  Rve  Ibrahim^ 
MCnet  el-BafMl^  Oabhari  (p.  18),  the  MaftmUdfyeh  Canal^  Pompey'*s  Pillar,  and 
the  Catacombs  (p.  12). 

Alexandria,  called  Iskanderieh  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  sec- 
ond town  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Nile- 
delta,  on  the  narrow  sandy  strip  separating  Lake  Mareotis  from  the 
sea,  iuE.  long.  29*»58'30",  and  N.  lat.  31*^13' 5".  It  contains 
fl897)  a  population  of  320,000,  of  whom  about  46,000  are  Europeans 
(Franks),  chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  but  including  also  some 
French  and  Anstrians,  and  a  few  British,  Germans,  etc.  The  Mo- 
hammedans live  almost  exclusively  in  the  N.  and  "W.  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  Europeans  in  the  E.  quarter,  and  at  Ramlch  (p.  19). 

Alexandria  has  two  Harbours.  The  Port  Kat,  or  E.  harbour, 
known  in  antiquity  as  the  'Great  Harbour'  and  then  sheltered  by  a 
massive  mole,  is  now  accessible  only  for  fishing -boats.  The  Pert 
Quest,  or  "W.  harbour  (originally  named  Eunostos  after  the  son-in- 
law  of  Ptolemy  I.),  was  not  freely  used  until  the  time  of  the  later 
Boman  emperors.  Under  the  Arabs  it  was  the  chief  haven,  and  after- 
wards came  to  he  called  (erroneously)  the  'Old  Harbour'.  Since 
1871  it  has  heen  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Outer  Harbour, 
ahont  1800  acres  in  area.  This  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  nearly 
2  M.  in  length,  constructed  of  solid  masses  of  masonry.  The  broad 
horizontal  surface  is  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  low  tide. 
A  second  pier,  or  Molo,  nearly  1000  yds.  in  length,  protects  the 
Inner  Harbour,  which  is  about  475  acres  in  area  and  on  an  average 
27  ft.  deep.  From  the  beginning  of  this  pier  a  series  of  new  quays 
extends  along  the  whole  E.  side  of  the  harbour  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  14). 
The  port  Is  entered  and  cleared  annually  by  upwards  of  2000 
steamers,  more  than  half  of  which  are  under  the  British  flag.  The 
M<ihm(tdiyeh  Canal  (j^.  11),  which  connects  Alexandria  with  the  Nile, 
enters  the  inner  harbour  by  several  locks  (PL  C,  6).  The  chief 
expoits  are  cotton,  grain,  cotton-seed,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  onions,  etc. 

1.  History  and  Topography  of  Ancient  Alexandria. 

Alexandria  was  founded  in  B.C.  332  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  and  lasting  memorial  of  his  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. He  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  a\\^  ^^\ev\^\^  ^^^- 
poxttown  in  Egypt,  both  to  facilitate  the  flow  ot  Yi^^^X'^^^^"*^ 
towMids  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,   and  to  coivwec^  X\iCi  N^wei^^'^^ 
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kingdom  of  the  Phaiaohs  with  that  widely  extended  Greek  em- 
pire which  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  found.  The  site  chosen 
was  opposite  the  island  of  Pharos,  near  the  ancient  Egyptian  village 
of  RhakotiSf  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Mareotic  Lake 
(p.  21),  which  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several  navigable 
channels.  The  choice  was  both  judicious  and  far-seeing.  For  the 
older,  and  apparently  more  favourably  situated,  harbours  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Delta,  close  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  choked  by  the  Nile  mud,  owing  to  a  current  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beginning  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  washes  the  whole 
of  the  N.  African  coast.  DeinocrateSj  the  architect,  was  entrusted 
with  the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  city.  After  Alexander's 
death,  when  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  Ptolemy  /. 
Soter  (323-286  B.C.)  came  into  possession  of  Egypt.  During  his 
wise  and  upright  reign  Alexandria  became  a  great  resort  of  artists 
and  scholars,  including  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  orator,  who  sug- 
gested the  foundation  of  the  famous  library,  Apelles  and  Antiphilus, 
the  painters,  Euclid,  the  mathematician,  and  Erasistratus  and 
Herophilus,  the  physicians.  A  history  of  Alexander  the  Great 
written  by  Ptolemy  himself  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  This  Ptol- 
emy also  founded  the  Museum  (p.  9),  a  splendid  pile  dedicated  to 
science  and  poetry,  in  which  scholars  dwelt  as  well  as  studied  and 
taught.    Comp.  p.  Ixxxvii. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  dissensions  among  the  Ptolemies 
with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  (p.  Ixxxvii),  which 
seriously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  fame  of  Alexandria, 
as  the  greatest  centre  of  commerce  in  the  world  and  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  learning,  steadily  increased,  and  in  B.C.  48,  when  the 
l^omans  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  Cleopatra  and  her  husband 
and  hTOtliei Ptolemy  XIV.,  had  reached  its  zenith.  After  the  mnrder 
of  Pompey  at  Pelusium,  Caesar  entered  Alexandria  in  triumph 
( p.  cvij,  but  was  attacked  by  the  citizens  and  the  army  of  Ptol- 
emy XIV.,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself 
in  tlie  Regia  (see  p.  9).  Csesar  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  but  Antony  fell  more  fatally  into  het 
toils,  and  spent  years  of  revelry  with  her  at  Alexandria  (42-30). 
Augustus  enlarged  the  city  by  the  addition  of  the  suburb  of  iVfco- 
polis  (p.  18).  At  this  prosperous  period  Alexandria  is  said  to  have 
numbered  more  than  half-a-milliou  inhabitants.  The  Greek  element 
predominated,  next  in  importance  to  which  was  the  Egyptian,  vrhile 
a  numerous,  but  exclusive,  Jewish  community  was  settled  here  as 
early  as  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

The  Greek  scholar  and  traveller  Strnbo  (B.C.  6G-24)  describes  Alexan- 
dria as  it  was  iu  the  decades  iuiine<liately  before  the  begiiming  of  our  era, 
iu  the  17th  Book  of  his  Geography.    The  former  island  of  Pftorof  bad  bees 


united  to   the    inaiDlaud  by  an  embankment  known  aa  the  Heptutedii 

/see  p.  9X   And   on   the  E.  extremity  of  the  island  rose  the  fiunovi  llg 

Jiouse  built  by  SofftTatO!*^   the  Cmdian,  in  Uv<i  Tfe\?,TL  oi¥VA«my  IL  Wft__ 

dt'lphnu.    which  \Yas  reirarded  by  the   auc\e\\\,a  «La  otifc  ol  >Q^«i  iiwiAkii  ^ 
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the  world,  and  gave  its  name  of  'Pharos^  to  all  lighthouaes  afterwards 
erected.  Its  original  height  is  said  to  have  been  400  ells  (690  ft.),  and 
tlkough  even  in  antiquity  it  threatened  niore  than  once  to  collapse,  part 
of  the  ancient  tower  still  stood  erect  after  the  great  earthquakes  of  1803 
Vid  1826.  This  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  a  little  later,  and  the  present 
fortiflcatioDS  CFort  du  Phare*  or  ^Fort  Kai't-Bey')  were  erected  near  its 
lite  in  the  15th  century.  The  HeptastaditAn,  a  vast  embankment  seven 
stadia  (1400  yds.)  in  length,  as  its  name  imports,  was  constructed  by 
Ptoleiny  Soter,  or  his  son  Philadelphus.  It  was  pierced  by  two  passages, 
bridged  over,  and  before  C8esar''s  time  served  also  as  an  aqueduct.  Having 
•iBce  that  period  been  artificially  enlarged  by  debris  from  the  ancient  city, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  natural  deposits,  it  has  attained  a 
width  of  more  than  1600  yds.,  and  now  forms  the  site  of  a  great  part  of 
the  modern  city. 

Among  the  Pbimoipal  Quahters  of  the  ancient  city  Strabo  partic- 
vlavlj  mentions  the  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead,  at  the  extreme  W. 
end,  *where  there  are  manv  gardens,  tombs,  and  establishments  for  em- 
balming bodies*;  Rhaioti*^  Hhe  quarter  of  Alexandria  sitoated  above  the 
ships*  magaEines*,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Egyptians  (comp.  p.  8)  \  the  Soyat 
Ottif  (Reffia;  afterwards  called  Bruehium)^  which  was  subsequently  walled 
la.  and  contained  the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  on  the  mainland  9 
between  the  Lochias  and  the  Heptastadium ;  the  Jews'  Quarter^  situated 
to  the  B.  of  the  Lochias.  Outside  the  Canopic  gate,  on  the  £.,  lay  the 
hippodrome,  and  farther  to  the  £.  was  the  suburb  of  Nicopolis  (p.  18), 
90  stadia  from  Alexandria,  which  possessed  an  amphitheatre  and  a  race- 
eoorse. 

The  town  was  regularly  built,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other 
■t  right  angles.  The  main  artery  of  traffic  seems  to  have  been  the  long 
Street  beginning  at  the  Canopic  gate  (comp.  p.  15). 

Of  the  Principal  Buildings  of  ancient  Alexandria  the  scanty  relics 
of  only  a  few  can  be  identified  (p.  12).  The  Paneum  is  doubtless  identical 
with  the  modem  Kom  ed-Dik  (p.  15).  The  Gymnasium  prubably  lay  to 
the  W.  of  ttiis  point. 

The  theatre,  the  Sema,  and  the  Museum  were  situated  in  the  'Royal 
City^  (see  above),  which  originally  occupied  a  fifth  and  afterwards  a  fourth 
or  even  a  ttdrd  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The  Alexandrian 
nieatre  lay  opposite  the  island  of  Antirrhodus,  so  that  the  spectators 
bad  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  background.  The  Sema  was  an  enclosed 
space,  within  which  were  the  tombs  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
^(demies.  A^oining  the  tomb  of  Queen  Cleopatra  stood  a  temple  of  Isis, 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  at  the  intersection  uf  the  Rue 
Kabi  Daniel  and  the  Rue  de  TH^pital  Grec.  This  discovery  should  go  far 
to  settle  the  site  of  the  eagerly-sought  tomb  of  Alexander. 

The  Xnsenm  probably  stood  on  a  site  to  the  E.  of  the  church  of  St. 
Athaaasins.  According  to  Strabo,  it  contained  'a  hall  for  walking,  an- 
other for  sitting,  and  a  large  building  with  the  refectory  of  the  scholars 
residing  at  the  Museum.''  Connected  with  the  Miiscnra  was  the  famous 
Alexandrian  Library^  which  contained  400,000  scrolls  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  while  in  Ca>sar's  time,  when  it  was  burned, 
the  niunber  had  risen  to  about  l'00,000.  The  library  lay  to  the  N.  of  the 
Xnseum,  near  the  harbour.  Besides  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  Museum 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  yearly  salary  was  paid  to  each  of  the  members, 
whose  number  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies  has  lieen  estimated  at 
one  hundred  at  least. 

The  site  of  the  Serapeum,  or  great  temple  of  Serapis,  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  the  fact  that  Pompey's  Pillar  (p.  12)  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was  introduced  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  grandeur  by 
no  other  building  in  the  world  except  the  Roman  Capitol. 

In  A.D.  69  Vespasian  w&s  proclaimed  em^peioi  \i^  Wife  KXc^^w- 
doABi^  bl§  election  having  been    to   a  great  eT^lexv^.  ^Mfe  ^^  ^^ 
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influence  of  the  philosophers  then  resident  at  the  Museum.  In 
Trajan's  reign  (98-117)  the  Jews,  who  constituted  one-third  of 
the  whole  population,  caused  sanguinary  riots.  Hadrian  (117-138), 
who  visited  the  city  twice,  held  puhlic  disputations  with  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  Museum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  grammarians  Athenseus,  Harpocration,  HephsBstion, 
Julius  Pollux,  and  others.  Lucian  also  lived  at  Alexandria  at  this 
period,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt.  In 
199  Severus  (193-211)  visited  Alexandria,  and  estahlished  a  new 
municipal  constitution.  A  disastrous  visit  was  that  of  Caracalla 
(211-217),  who  revenged  himself  for  the  derision  of  the  citizens  by 
a  bloody  massacre  and  also  caused  the  academy  to  be  closed.  Still 
more  disastrous  were  the  contests  between  the  Palmyrenes  and  the 
Imperialists  (p.  xci),  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  was 
swept  away  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

Christianity  early  found  its  way  to  Alexandria.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Alexandrians  by  St. 
Mark  (whose  bones  were  removed  to  Venice  in  828).  The  first 
great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Decius  (250),  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Alexandrians.  The  city 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
since  190  possessed  a  theological  school,  presided  over  by  PantAnus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  combine  Christ- 
ianity with  the  Neo-Platonism  which  sprang  up  about  this  period 
at  Alexandria  and  was  taught  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  Herennius, 
Plotinus,  and  others.  A  second  persecution  took  place  in  257, 
during  the  reign  of  Valerian;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  OalUenuSj  the  plague  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
population. 

Christianity,  however,  still  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  Al- 
exandria was  even  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  erudition 
and  of  the  orthodox  faith  under  Athanasius.  Alexandria  was  mean- 
while soon  obliged  to  yield  to  Constantinople  its  proud  position  as 
the  centre  of  Greek  tliought  and  science.  The  sanguinary  qnarrels 
between  the  Athanasian  party  and  the  Arians  under  their  unworthy 
bishop  Georgius  further  contributed  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  city. 
On  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363)  the  pagans  of 
Alexandria  again  instituted  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  (379-395),  however,  paganism  received  its 
death-blow,  andTheophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  displayed 
tlie  utmost  zeal  in  destroying  the  heathen  temples  and  monuments. 
The  famous  statue  of  Scrapis  was  burned  and  most  of  the  temples 
were  converted  into  churches.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  dty 
also  fell  off  so  greatly  that  the  municipality  was  no  longer  able  to 
defray  the  cost  of  cleansing  the  Nile  and  keeping  the  canals  open. 
The  revenues  of  Alexandria  were  still  farther  diminished  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  who  \e(V  tV\c  «itme4mo\»  %i|!iUut 
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the  synagogneB.  and  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city ;  and  in  415 
the  learned  and  beautiful  pagan  Hypatia,  daughter  of  the  mathe- 
matidan  Theon,  was  cruelly  murdered  hy  an  infuriated  crowd. 
Under  JfuUnian  (527-565)  all  the  still  existing  heathen  schools 
were  finally  elosed. 

In  619  Alexandria  was  captured  hy  CkosroeSf  King  of  Persia, 
hut  the GhrlBtians  were  left  unmolested.  Ten  years  later  Heraclius 
succeeded  in  recovering  possession  of  Egypt,  hut  the  troops  of  the 
Khattf  'Omar  soon  afterwards  invaded  the  country  and  took  Alexan- 
dria after  a  prolonged  siege.  In  December,  641,  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As, 
'Omar's  general ,  entered  the  city ;  but  by  order  of  his  master,  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  moderation.  The  decline  of  Alexan- 
dria now  became  rapid  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  newly-founded  capital  on  the  Nile,  the  modern 
Oairo,  and  its  commerce  received  a  death-blow  hy  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  sea-route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  decay  of  the  once  powerful  seaport,  which  contained  only 
5000  inhab.  in  1800,  was  at  length  effectually  arrested  by  the 
vigorons  hand  of  Mohammed  'AU  (p.  xcix),  who  improved  the  har- 
boars  and  constructed  several  canals.  The  chief  benefit  he  con- 
ferred on  Alexandria  was  the  construction  of  the  MahmUdtyeh 
Canal  (begun  in  1819),  which  was  so  named  after  the  reigning 
Saltan  MaljimM.  By  means  of  this  channel  the  adjoining  fields 
were  Irrigated  anew,  and  Alexandria  was  again  connected  with  the 
Nile  and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  products  of  which  had  long  found 
their  only  outlets  through  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths  of  the 
river.  The  subsequent  viceroys  also  made  great  efforts  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  town.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  Arabi's 
rising  in  1882  (p.  oii),  and  a  great  part  of  the  European  quarter 
was  laid  in  ashes;  but  the  traces  of  this  misfortune  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  town  is  distinctly  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  recent 
rivalry  of  Port  Sa'id  (comp.  p.  168 ). 

2.  Modern  Alexandria. 

The  great  centre  of  European  life  is  the  Place  M^h^met  Ali 
(PI.  F,  4),  about  575  paces  long  and  100  paces  broad,  which  is 
embel^shed  with  trees.  In  the  centre  rises  the  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Mohammed  'Ali  (PI.  3 ;  see  above),  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  designed  by  Jaquemart,  and  cast  in  Paris.  The  statue  is 
16  ft.  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Tuscan  marble  20  ft. 
in  height.  This  square  was  the  principal  scene  of  destruction  in 
1882.  It  is  once  more  surrounded  by  handsome  new  buildings.  On 
the  N.B.  side  stands  the  English  Churchy  adjouve^  \i^  Si.  lfl.atVi  ?. 
Budding,  belonging  to  the  British  commmul^  aM  w^t^  ?t^  ^  's^^w^^'^ 
kbA  ibr  afacUl  purposes -j  on  the  E.  side  is  t\ve  Exchange,  q\v^<^ 
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S.W.  are  Law  Courts,  These  are  the  only  buildings  'which  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  natives  in  1882.  Beside  St.  Mark's  Building  is  a  bust 
of  General  Earle^  who  fell  at  Birbekan  in  1885.  —  From  the  E. 
side  of  the  square  runs  the  busy  Rue  Chirif  Pachaj  with  its  attrac- 
tive shops;  from  the  S.  side  the  Rue  dea  SoeurSf  prolonged  by  the 
long  and  straight  Rue  Ibrdhim  (electric  tramway),  oonstracted 
through  an  old  and  crowded  Arab  quarter,  leads  to  the  MahmUdiyeh 

Canal  (p.  11). 

On  both  sides  of  the  canal,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  is  a  quarter  known  as 
Minet  el-Shargawieh  (PI.  D,  E,  7)  and  Minet  el-Bcmal  (cotton-ms^Tliei-^  Fl.  D, 
E,  6),  occupied  by  wholesale  dealers  in  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  onions,  etc. 
Visit  in  the  morning  interesting,  especially  with  an  introduction  to  a  cot- 
ton  exporter. 

From  the  S.  corner  of  the  square  we  reach  the  triangular  Square 
8te.  Catherine  (PI.  F,  4),  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  St.  Catherine  situated  here.  The  Rue  Abou 
Dardah  (electric  tramway)  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  passing  the 
Sidi  Amr  Mosque  (PI.  G,  6),  to  the  old  Porte  de  la  Colonne  or 
Porte  du  Nil,  now  occupied  by  tlie  Salesians  as  a  school  of  ait  and 
industry. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.  we  pass  a  large  Arabian  cemetery,  lying 
on  the  right,  and  soon  reach  an  eminence  covered  with  rubbish  and 
fragments  of  ruins,  on  which  rises  *Pompey'8  Pillar  (PI.  F,  G,  7), 
The  monument  is  composed  of  red  granite  from  Assu&n,  and  it  ii 
now  the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  city.  The  found- 
ations, composed  of  several  blocks  (one  with  the  name  and  flgme 
of  Sethos  I.,  p.  lx.xxii)  which  once  belonged  to  other  buildings,  are 
much  damaged.  The  height  of  the  column,  together  with  the  rectan- 
gular pedestal  and  the  Oorinthiau  capital,  is  89  ft. ;  the  shaft  is 
69  ft.  high,  and  is  about  9  ft.  in  diameter  below,  and  not  quite 
8  ft.  at  the  top.  The  pillar  was  raised  by  the  Egyptian  prefect 
Maximus*as  a  landmark  for  sailors,  and  afterwards  bore  a  statue  of 
the  Emp.  Diocletian  erected  in  302  A.D.  by  a  Roman  prefect  named 
Posidius.  The  present  name  of  the  pillar  is  due  to  the  medisval 
belief  that  it  marked  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Following  the  wide  road  (Rue  Karmouss)  a  little  farther,  and 
diverging  to  the  right  by  the  Rue  de  I'Usine  a  Gaz,  we  reach  (10  min.) 
an  '^"''Egyptian  Burial  Place  >  hewn  in  the  rocky  S.  slope  of  the 
Kom  esh-Shukdfa  ('hill  of  potsherds';  now  a  quarry)  and  forming  the 
largest  extant  catacomb  of  ancient  Alexandria.  The  main  chambers 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  an  Egyptian  grandee,  while  round  about 
are  the  smaller  and  simpler  vaults  of  his  suite  and  dependents.  The 
tomb  probably  dates  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  characteristic  Alexandrian  fusion  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Grseco-Roman  styles.  The  chambers  lie  in  several  storiea  one 
above  another,  and  the  lower  are  now  lllled  with  water  and  inaeeea- 
sible.  The  burial-place  was  discovered  in  1900  and  was  excavated 
/jui/er  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  ScMess-Be^  ^p.  ^  w\d  Dt.  Bottt 
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(p.  15).  The  old  eatwice  lu  been  Testored,  and  the  exploisttoa  of 
Ae  Interior  li  fudlitited  by  vooden  bridges  and  electric  light.  Ad- 
nlMton  5plM.  (tleketi  obtainable  also  at  the  maBeam). 

A  Vraimo  STimoiSB  (PI.  A),  with  a  Urge  circular  light-shaft, 
dMMndi  Into  the  catacomb ;  id]aeent  Is  a  Saudofeaodb  Coahbbk 
(n.  B]  of  Ut«t  ooDBtraclion.  From  the  entrance  to  the  upper  floor 
(B),  on  each  side  of  which  Is  a  Eemiciicutar  recess,  ^e  enter  a  large 
BoTDHDA  (C).  In  the  middle  of  thii,  covered  by  a  tiad  of  cupola, 
U  a  shaft  leading  to  the  lower  elorles.  To  the  right  lie  two  Shallee 


Booms  (D,  E),  with  nichei  and  sarcophagi  Above  the  latter  are 
loeuU  or  niche  tombs  To  the  left  is  the  Ibiclihium  Fcnebbb 
(PL  T),  a  Uige  room  with  a  ceiUug  bnrne  by  four  pillars.  Three 
vide  plalfUnns  or  divans  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock  for  the 
hinqneU  held  In  honont  of  the  deceased.  —  The  Staibcasb  (G), 
whleh  commaQdi  a  good  view  of  the  chief  sepulchral  chambers, 
divide*  farUier  down  Into  two  flights,  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
lewer  itoiy  (H)  and  leading  to  the  Vebtiiiutb  (J)  ot  the  grave- 
thipel  propel 

The  facade  of  the  vestlbtile  Is  articulated  by  twu  >gyptian  col- 
nmn*,  vtA  elaborate  flower-capitsla  which  beat  a  frieze  adorned 
nUk  the  winged  solar  disk  and  with  spartuv-hawks,  above  this  is 
tha  lUt  Htk  of  the  pedimetit.  Inside ,  in  deep  niches  to  the  right 
Uld  left,  are  the  Statues  of  the  deceased  and  lils  wife,  carved  In 
vhlM  limestone  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  door  in  tho  rear-waU  of 
the  TesHhole  la  Bormonnted  by  the  winged  sun's  disk  and  a  Ursus 
frlHA.  Totlie  right  and  left,  on  pedestals,  are  two  \&t^e  sei;e>'^V« 
with  the  Egyptian  double  crown,  the  caduceus  it  Rctovm,  «.n&  ''^'^ 
tkjnu  eflUoaytia.  AbOTe  are  shields  with  be&da  ot  1&«AaA&. 
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We  now  enter  the  Shfulohbal  Ohapbl  (PI.  K).  The  sarcophagi 
containing  the  remains  stand  in  niches  (PI.  a-c)  and  are  hewn,  like 
their  lids,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  fronts  are  adorned,  after  the 
Greek  fashion,  with  festoons,  masks,  heads  of  Medusa,  buerania, 
and  bunches  of  grapes.  On  the  middle  one  is  a  reclining  flguxe  of 
the  deceased.  The  walls  of  the  niches  are  decorated  with  Egyptian 
representations  of  religions  import. 

Central  I^iche  (.a).  Rear  Wall:  On  a  bier  supported  by  lioiui^  feet 
rests  the  mummy,  surrounded  by  Horus,  Thoth,  and  Anubii,  the  three 
gods  of  the  lower  world;  below  the  bier  are  three  eanopie  vases.  Zeft 
Wall:  A  priest  of  the  dead,  wearing  a  panther-skin,  reads  from  a  roll ; 
g:oddesses  sacrifice  in  front  of  an  altar.  Right  Wall:  similar  scene.  —  Bight 
KicHB  (b).  Rear  WaU:  King  sacrificing  an  Apis  bull,  with  a  winged  god- 
dess, with  a  feather,  in  the  background.  Lfft  WaU:  Boyal  saoiflce  to 
Osiris.  Riffht  Wall:  Two  gods  with  long  staves.  —  The  repreaeDtatloBS  in 
the  Left  Niche  (c)  are  similar.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  are 
representations  of  the  jackal-headed  Anubis  and  the  crocodile-headed  8obk, 
each  with  the  armour,  shield,  and  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier. 

Round  the  sepulchral  chapel  runs  a  Gallbbt  (L),  entered  from 
the  vestibule,  with  two  rows  of  shelf-tombs  (91  in  all).  Each  of 
these  contained  at  least  three  mummies.  The  names  and  ages  of  the 
deceased,  in  red  paint,  are  still  visible  on  some  of  the  slabs.  —  Ad- 
joining the  corridor  are  four  Lateb  Rooms  (N-Q),  with  shelf-tombs 
aild  sarcophagus-niches.  At  the  back  of  the  corridor  is  a  Saboo- 
PHAOus  Chamber  (PI.  M ),  with  three  tomb-niches  and  plain  pilUn. 
We  leave  the  burial-place  here  by  a  breach  in  the  wall. 

Farther  to  the  W.  lie  some  other  previously  known  tombs,  of  less 
interest. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Arab  quarter  lies  on  the  ancient  Hepta- 
stadium  (p.  0) ,  between  the  E.  and  the  W.  harbours.  Its  diief 
thoroughfare  is  tlic  Rue  de  France,  with  its  prolongations  the  Bae 
Masguid  Terbana  and  Rue  Ras  et-Ttn  (PI.  E,  8J,  which  iMgins  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Place  Mtfhtfmet  Ali  (p.  11).  The  Aiab  qnsiter 
is  adjoined  by  the  Turkish  quarter  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  on  what  was 
formerly  the  island  of  Pharos  (p.  8),  with  less  narrow  streets  and 
handsome  houses  and  gardens.  Both  these  quarters  present  inteiest- 
ing  scenes  of  Oriental  life.  The  Rue  Ras  et-Tin  ends  at  the  viee* 
regal  — 

Palace  of  B&s  et-Tln  (PI.  A,'B,  3),  a  name  signifying  •pro- 
montory of  figs'.  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  Mottammed  *Ali 
and  restored  by  Isma'il,  is  uninteresting.  The  balcony,  however, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  extensive  harbour.  (Admission  by 
ticket  procured  at  the  consulate.)  llie  Harem,  a  sepaxato  building, 
facing  the  sea,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantin- 
ople. —  A  visit  to  the  neighbo\iring  Lighthouae  (PI.  A,  4)  is  inteir* 
esting,  especially  in  the  early  morning,  but  admission  Is  granted 
only  to  those  provided  with  an  order  to  be  obtained  through  the 
consulate.  —  The  Naral  Arsenal  (F\.  0,  D,  S)  is  not  worth  visiting. 

The  RvB  VB  LA  PoKTB  DE  RosETTB  (PL  F-I,  4),  leading  to  the 
i;.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  anotYiet  Vm^YUsA1hmmi||UHe. 
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It  eozratponds  witli  the  E.  half  of  the  ancient  main  street  (p.  9), 
■nd  the  Porif  de  Botette  (PI.  K,  4),  at  its  E.  extremity,  occupies  the 
lite  of  the  aneient  Canopic  QaU,  —  On  the  top  of  the  K6m  ed-Dtk 
(PL  H,  I,  4;  115  ft.  j .  eomp.  p.  9),  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  de  Rosette, 
is  the  xesenroii  of  the  water-^orks  opened  in  1860.  The  i^rater  is 
pamped  up  from  the  Farklia  Canal,  a  hranch  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal. 

In  the  Rue  Nabi-Daniel,  to  the  S.  of  the  Rae  do  la  Porte  de  Ro- 
sette, Is  a  pictnresqe  Mosque  (PI.  H,  4),  ^ith  the  interesting  tombs 
of  Said  Ptsha,  Prince  Hassan,  and  other  members  of  the  viceregal 
family.  The  mosque  is  supposed  to  cover  the  grave  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (p.  7).  —  In  the  Rue  d*Allemagne,  opposite  No.  46,  is 
a  fine  old  Nabih,  or  cistern  (key  at  the  Museum,  see  below). 

In  the  Rue  du  Mustfe,  which  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  Rue  de 
U  Porte  de  Rosette,  near  the  Municipal  Buildings,  rises  an  edifice 
in  the  Greek  style,  accommodating  the  *Museum  of  Orssco-Boman 
Amtiqvities  (PI.  H,  3).  This  museum  is  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  united  efforts  of  theAthensum  Society,  the  municipal  authorities, 
;«nd  the  direotors-in-chief  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  supported  by  the 
pxetent  Khedive.  The  museum  is  open  daily,  except  Wed.,  9-12 
and  3-6.30  (adm.  2  pias.;  free  on  Frid).  French  catalogue  by  the 
eorator,  Dt,  BptH  (1901).  The  arrangement  followed  below  is  sub- 
ject to  alteration. 

▼estilnile.    *Ck)lo88al  marble  statue  of  Hercules;    two  capitals  with 
hasket-woric  ornamentation  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 
Z.     Case  A:  Cinerary  urns  from  the  necropolis  at  Hadra  (p.  1(*), 


appsrenfly,  to  jndge  from  the  inscription.^,  of  Greek  mercenaries  (others 
in  Oase  HB).  —  On  Pedestal  B:  10.  Marble  head  of  a  youth.  —  Coie  C: 
(arible  heads;  *!!29.  Small  henna  of  Alexander  the  Great  (an  excellent  por- 
trait); 86.  Small  head  of  Alexander  (comp.  p.  cliv).  —  Pedestal  D:  105. 
Bead  of  Zens.  -^  Gate  F:  Graceful  heads  of  women  and  other  murble  heads. 
—  Pledestal  F:  206.  Youth  of  a  Semitic  type.  —  Case  G:  Terracotta  flgures 
of  deitlM  (Hercules,  Bes,  etc.);  below,  leaden  cinerary  vessels  from  KAm 
eflh-8hii]{FAlia(p.  12).  —  Ccuet  J  and  K:  Harpocratcs  (identiOed  by  his  side-locks 
and  the  flaror  on  his  lips)  riding  on  a  camel,  ram,  goose,  or  horse.  -> 
PiidttitAJ:  1st,  Female  head  with  rose-studded  diadem  and  veil. —  Case  M: 
081  et  ae^g^os  with  and  without  the  eagle,  with  a  sceptre,  etc. ;  687  et  seq., 
SeraplS)  TOT  et  seq.,  Demeter  with  a  serpent's  body  and  torches:  Isis  in 
dlfltefent  shapes.  —  Oase  0:  812  et  seq.,  Cupid ;  819  et  seq.,  Venus ;  834  et  seq., 
TlieaiaHleal  flgnre«,  including  862.  Frog  playing  on  a  lyre  and  seated  on  a 
Jab  (burlesque  of  Arion  on  the  dolphin);  ^65-78.  ('harioteers,  etc.  —  Case  R: 
KmiiniT  of  a  Boman  soldier  fnm  Rubay&t  (Fayvim),  with  a  portrait  on 
wood  ^d  cent.  A.D.).  —  Pedestal  S:  1016.  Woman  of  a  coarse  ty]>e.  — 
Cam  J^:  Heads  of  Venus  (1156-63  in  marble,  the  others  in  terracotta); 
ttataejltes  of  Yenna;  below,  oval  sarcophagus  from  a  Jewish  necropolis.  — 
CIhm  3B  and  1>JD.*  1046  et  seq.,  Early  Ptolemaic  terracottas  from  the  nccro- 
poiHg  of  ^a^nu  The  ^Figures  of  Girls  are  distinguished  by  delicacy  (f 
aseeaidkm  and  colouring,  and  some  of  them  (e.g.  143G,  1435,  with  the  lute) 
riral  the. best  Taaagra  ^figurines'.  —  Case  FF:  Statuettes  in  bronze  and 
mavble,  temcottas,  Greek  vases  of  the  0th  and  5th  cent.  K.G. ;  in  the 
fhowHiase  fragment  of  a  red  glazed  plaque  with  the  head  of  'Africa'  an^ 
fladlatorf  fighting  with  wild  l)east8.  —  Case  HH:  Cinerary  urns  from  iradT«. 
(mo  (Tase  A).  —  Pedestal  II:  1792.  Bu«t  of  an  elderly  mttu\  Vl%.  V\^TVt«.K\. 
4tf  a  BomMi  ladj.  —  Central  Show  Cases:  KK^  Greek  and  "Romau  \wiv^^>\<'^^^- 
eotta  rtataattea,  ZZ^  Fignres  and  r>(her  carvings  in  \vor^  8itv^Vc>xv^  NN^ 
yr^Hi^  MMi  meuwrea;  23i2.  UeJmet;  2313.  8word-hUt,  tVc,    PP,  ^omasv 
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Clasa  fcom  tbe  F&;t]ia  and  rrom  Thebes.  Q(J,  Haiamr  muks  nC  nilited 
plMlerfrom  IhaFayflni  (2aii  wni.  A.R.);  2319,  BeautUn]  lead  of  a  yuoth 
from  QftbbaH  (middle  of  2nd  cent.  A.D.}.  /t«,  Brnnse  minoia,  otOects 
in  gold  ana  lilver,    cat  sloiiBS,    giass.  —  Than,    TT,  Throe  roummies 

>H  smnged  in  luteful  pilleioB.  IT,  CdIumiI  murhle  urm,  probably  from 
the  hDnorarj  aUme  of  an  emperor,  from  Benha  (Athrlbiai  p.  SSli  AAA, 
BBS,  Slaeping  Cupids  or  Genii  o(  Death;  ODD,  Painlad  alaixo  doorway 
nf  a  tomb. 

B«iiB  IL    In  the  middje,  Oolossal  aeated  marble  statue  uf  Zeua  S^rapia. 

—  D,  Apollo  on  the  Ompblloi;  E,  Bell^rophoD  npon  Pegiuus.  —  ThU  and 
Ibe  following  Ihrec  moms  contain  itlao  the  CellectUin  0/  Atixmdrtan  Ceim 
from  tke  tima  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  lbs  cnaqnesl  of  Aliiandria  \ij 
the  Arabs,  and  the  ColttcHoa  of  Slan^  from  Oreet  Amphorae,   wilb  (ba 

KoDU  UI  (to  lbs  right  of  R.  II).  Tombstonea  reaembline  Attio  eleles 
af  the  lib  cent.,  some  painted,  olbera  with  rclieb,  lome  neralf  nitb  tbe 
oamea  in  red  paint.  —  Cast  of  tbs  Bogctta  Stone  <p.  20).  —  We  ratum 
lUrongh  Boom  II.  to  — 

Boam  IT.  O  ]S6.  G'jlossal  Osnra  of  a  woman  seated  beside  a  slandlnc 
Tonth  (f'mb-moniinieol).  ~  Uarble  beads.  —  F  176  Llnestone  tomb-roUef 
of  8  bor  holding  a  gooso  with  one  arm  and  playing  with  a  dog.  —  To  the 
right:  -B  188.  Bane  of  eanaelabruni.  a  line  spacimaa  of  archaiatic  work, 

K,  Coloaaal 'head  of  nne  ot'lha  Ptolemica  with  the  Egyptian  haid^earj 
Limestone  relief  dedicated  10  Dimeter,  Serapia,  Hercules,  His,  and  Otiria 
(the  lait  represented  Is  a  serpent  with  the  duuble  crown  of  Egypt,  and 
]■(■  HB  a  serpent  with  the  aolar  di!^k  and  the  aislcum].  To  tbe  rlglii, 
Coloatsl  busto/Isia.  —  Eelurning  IbrouBhEE.londll,  wa  proceed  to  — 
Basra  \I.  Pedealals,  memorial  sbines,  and  tombstonea  bearing  Oreek 
or  LaKn  InscrlpUons  from  theftolemaio  period  down  to  the  reign  uf  Con- 
stantlne.  Tombstonea  of  Roman  soldieca.  109-308.  Coptic  tnmbatonea  bom 
Tipper  Esypt,  wllh  peacocka,  pilma,  and  other  decorationsi  tbe  Ingciiptiou 

are  of  Apia  In  granite,  with  dadlnatioii  to 

all  pillar  below);  369.  Large  pink  granite 

■carauiena,  lunna   ueiiue  rumpey's  Flllari  ?I3.  Kamsea  II.  kneeling  and 

huIdlDg  a  vase  I  STS.  Osiris  placing  his  hands  on  the  ihouldors  of  Bamasg  U. 

—  The  Table  Caiet  contain  papyri  of  Ihs  PtDlernaii,  Roman,  and  Byian- 

Boam  Til.  In  the  centre  :  Culoeaal  pink  eranile  statue,  with  the  names 
uf  Ramses  □.  andhissunlHerenplahi  at  the  aide,  his  consort ;  fmrn  Abaktr. 


ialed  by  Amenopbia  HI.  in  the  temple  of  Mat 
acrifldal  tablet,  IB,  "   "  —  -'—  ■' '■- 


!ateBi  ApisiThouli  Napbtbyai 
hawksi  gilt  Umna-snakea.  — 
I  and  anlmala.    Hieratic  and  de 


DJr  el-ba>ri. 

nze,  wooden, 

with  the 


nd  fayence  adores  of  goda. 


0^1  flgnri 


le  sarcophagi  from  Abukir,  I 
ited  and  standing  agutei  of 
imed  (Fale-isli,  PtolemY,  Itei 
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head  la  Utek  baaalt'  --  In  frames  on  the  right  wall :  18-22.  Remains  of 
wall-paintiiigs  fonnd  near  Pompey's  Pillar,  interesting  as  forerunners  and 
nuJogies  of  the  Pompeian  style;  8.  Tomb-paintings  from  Gabbari.,  showing 
a  viztare  ofthe  Greek  and  Egyntian  styles. 

Boom  yn.  In  the  middle :  3.  H arblo  statue  of  £mp.  Antoninus  Pius 
(eross  on  the  armour  added  in  the  Christian  period  and  again  ofTaced  as 
Ua  M  poMlble))  7.  Julia  Socmias,  a  good  portrait.  —  Case  0.  Coptic  cloth 
from.  AUimim.  —  Casi  F.  Small  altars  in  limestone,  and  cinerary  urns  in 
alabaster.  —  Case  B.  ^Menas  flasks',  fur  holding  the  consecrated  oil  from 
fhe  tomb  of  St.  Henas  the  martyr;  wooden  tickets  for  attaching  to 
mammies,  with  name  of  deceased;  below,  Coptic  ostraca. 

Saoaa  Xni*  1.  Statue  of  an  emperor;  ^3.  Small  temple -tomb  from 
^afra.  —  4>7.  Draped  statues  (No.  5  from  Gabbari). 

Boom  Ziy.  To  the  left,  sepulchral  vases  from  Gabbari.  The  large  clay 
▼eaaels  from  Ha^ra  served  as  cofflns ;  they  were  covered  with  lids  and  lay 
hwlaoiitallyin  the  earth.  —  To  the  right,  portrait-heads  of  the  Roman  period . 

BosBi  ZV.  1.  Recumbent  tomb- figure  of  a  corpulent  Roman,  from 
Gabbarl.  —  39,  £0.  Frescoes  from  tombs  atGabbari.  —  Fine  architectural 
fracmenta  and  altars  from  Gabbari,  all  in  the  soft  limestone  of  Heks.  — 
3,  vL  Coloured  capitals  from  a  Ptolemaic  palace,  Ko.  8  showing  a  mixture 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  styles. 

XTI  (from  left  to  right).  Cinerary  urns  and  coloured  architectural 


fragments  from  9*^^^  ^°^  Gabbari.  Tombstones  from  the  same  places, 
witn  flgores  of  women,  etc.  -—  9.  Granite  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

—  *jD.  Karble  head  of  Antoninus  Pius.  —  *I£.  Marble  torso  from  Gabbari. 

—  **/.  Karble  head  of  Hercules,  with  hair  separately  worked.  —  L.  Fine 
darik-blae  glass,  with  reins  of  yellow  and  white.  —  In  the  middle :  4.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Ptolemy  with  the  Egyptian  double  crown  (in  red  granite,  from 
Bamleh).  —  Green-glazed  fayence  from  a  tomb  at  Gabbari.  —  7.  Votive 
inseripnon  to  Isis  by  an  Alexandrian  military  official,  mentioning  the 
Koaielpal  Qnarter  B. 

In  the  Oarden  are  a  number  of  larger  monuments,  including  lime- 
stone and  porphyry  sarcophagi,  fragments  of  Greek  columns,  a  red  granite 
gronp  of  Bamses  u.  and  his  daughter  (from  Abukir),  etc. 

iff.  Eduard  Friedheinij  in  the  British  consulate-building,  Kue  dc 
la  Gaze  de  Ramleli  27,  possesses  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
ptlntiiigs,  water-colours,  and  engravings,  and  also  a  few  ancient 
heads  in  marble,  which  he  courteously  shows  to  strangers  on  previous 
application.  —  Mr,  Conslaniine  Sinadinoy  near  the  Porte  de  Rosette, 
iJm  owns  a  fine  collection  of  small  works  of  ancient  art. 

3.  Emtibons  of  Alexandria. 

A  pleasant  Dbivb  (carr.,  p.  5]  may  be  taken  as  follows.    Turn- 
ing to  the  right  outside  the  Porte  de  Rosette  (y\.  K,  3),  leaving  the 
European  cemeteries  to  the  left,  and  avoiding  the  road  which  leads 
in  a  straiglit  direction  to  Ramleh,  we  pass  the  water-works  on  the 
left  at  the  Bond-Point  (PI.  K,  3),  cross  a  small  mound  of  ancient 
rabbish,  and  reach  the  MahmUdtyeh  Canal  (p.  11).  We  turn  to  the 
left  and  drive  along  the  canal  to  the  fine  garden  belonging  to  Sir 
JcHm  Ankmkidts^  a  rich  Greek  merchant,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  a  rock-tomb  in  the  part  of  the  garden  behind  the  house; 
the  tonab-chambers,  with  three  rows  of  coffin-niches  in  their  walls.^ 
are  readied  by  a  long  staircase.  —  Retracing  our  ate^j^^^  ^w^1q\\qV\\\^ 
th«  bank  of  the  canal,  which  lies  on  the  left,  we  o\>&eTM^  otvWv^t^^^ 
a  Vmg  gaMouIan  of  rillaa  and  gardens,  inclu^Vwft  WiCi  ^\<!.e\^^i^ 
Bammkem^m  BgypL  5tb  Ed.  ^ 
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chateau  Nimreh  TeldUh  ('Number  Three' ;  PI.  N.  T.)  and  the  ehftteau 
and  garden  of  Moharrem-Bey, 

The  ExcuBsioN  to  Mbks  (Mex)  may  he  made  by  railway,  by 
boat  from  the  Marina,  by  the  electric  tramway  (p.  6),  or  by  carriage 
(p.  5).  By  rail  we  start  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  G,  5),  paaa 
the  stations  of  Hadra  and  Nuzha,  cross  the  Mahmilidiyeh  Canal,  and 
then  turn  towards  the  W.,  passing  Oabbari,  Phare,  and  Shefdchane 
(comp.  PI.  E,  F,  8).  The  station  for  Meks  is  at  (10  M.)  Manaz^ 
The  road  (PI.  D,  C,  8)  traverses  the  hilly  ancient  NeeropolU  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period  (p.  9).  Between  the  road  and  the  railway  are  the 
gardens  and  palace  of  Odbbari,  which  have  been  converted  into  a 
Quarantine  or  lazzaretto.  In  the  friable  limestone  of  the  coaat-UUs 
are  a  number  of  tomb-chambers,  called  Baths  of  Cleopatra;  bnt  most 
of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  are  now 
covered  up.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  Slaughter  Houtef 
built  in  1898.  On  the  beach  of  Meks  are  a  casino,  sea-baths,  and 
several  restaurants  and  cafes.  To  the  S.W.,  close  to  the  sea,  i»  the 
Bdb  el- Arab  ('Beduin  Gate'),  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  foitifleationB 
extending  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis  (p.  21).  The  qnaniet 
of  Meks  (p.  lii)  supplied  the  material  for  the  new  harbonx-woxka. 

Ramleh  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  road  beginning  aft 
the  Porte  de  Rosette  and  by  two  railways.  On  one  of  the  railwaya, 
however  (Abukir-Rosetta  line,  p.  19,  starting  from  the  pxindptl 
station,  PI.  G,  5),  there  are  only  two  trains  daily  to  Ramleh. 

The  station  of  the  Direct  Railway  to  Ramleh  lies  to  the  N^. 
of  the  town  (PL  G,  2) ;  trains  every  ^2^^'  (Ist  cl.  return-fare,  4pia8.). 

The  so-called  Roman  Tower  (PI.  G,  3),  V^  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  ttatUm, 
seems  to  be  an  early-Arab  erection.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  statiui  itood, 
down  to  March,  18S0,  the  famous  obelisk  called  CleopaSra$  JfiMcBt^  ''^M 
from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  erected  in  front  of  the  CKaarttUA.  It 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Kew  York  by  the  Khedive  Ismald,  aad  now 
forms  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Central  Park  there.  —  A  (khh 
panion  obelisk,  that  lay  prone  in  the  sand  by  the  side  of  Cleopatea*!  Kaedle 
until  1877,  now  adorns  the  Thames  Embankment  at  London. 

Projecting  into  the  sea,  to  the  left,  soon  after  the  depaztnie,  !■ 
the  small  Fort  Silseleh  (PI.  H,  1).  We  here  obtain  a  zetroipeet  of 
the  sickle-shaped  S.E.  side  of  the  town. 

The  railway  then  traverses  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  aneieiit 
Nicopolis,  the  large  E.  suburb  of  Alexandria  founded  by  Angnatui 
on  the  site  of  his  final  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Antony.  Near 
Ibraluniiyeh^  the  first  station,  are  a  Greek-Orthodox  Church,  nnmetom 
villas,  and  the  finely  situated  British  Sporting  Club,  wiUi  its  zaee- 
course.  Beside  the  next  station,  Sidi  Oaber  or  Mustafa^  is  the  tomb 
of  a  highly  revered  Mohammedan  saint,  with  a  neighbonitng  moaquB 
built  by  the  present  Khedive.  On  an  eminence  to  the  leftia  a  tolnti 
viceregal  chateau,  built  by  Isma^U  Pasha,  now  accommodating  At 
greater  part  of  the  British  garrison,  the  remainder  being  under  eanTat 
close  by  (Camp  Moustapha).    In  tho  vidiut^  QlI^  the  zemalua  of  the 
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JKkur  el^Kaydaereh  ('Castle  of  GsBsar'),  which  provided  material  for 
the  ch&teau.  —  The  train  now  passes  a  series  of  villas  and  gardens 
full  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  villas  of  Ramleh  begin  at  BulkeUy^ 
the  next  station,  which  has  an  English  church.  It  is  named,  like 
the  following  stations,  after  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  railway. 
Bamlel^  (i.e.  'sand')  is  a  modern  place,  consisting  chiefly  of 
numerous  country-houses,  with  water-works  of  its  own  and  excellent 
Bea-bathing.  It  is  a  fashionable  summer-resort  from  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  is  visited  also  in  winter,  —  From  Bulkoley  a  branch-line 
runs  vi&  Zizinia  to  San  Stefano  (see  below)  and  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive's  mother  (see  below).  The  main  line  runs  on  via  Fleming 
(•Hdtel  Miramare),  Bacds,  Seffer,  and  Schutz  (H6tel  de  Plaisance, 
pens.  8-12  fr.)  to  its  terminus  at  San  Stefano.  Bacos,  the  central 
part  of  Ramleh,  has  a  bazaar,  a  mosque,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  school.  Close  to  the  terminus  are  the  *H6tel  Casino  San  Stefano 
(pens,  from  129.),  with  garden,  theatre,  concert-rooms,  and  card- 
Tooms,  and  its  d^pendance  the  Hdtel  Bagdad,  To  the  E.,  by  the 
sea,  is  the  HOtel  Beaurivage,  another  depend ance.  —  On  the  way 
to  the  sea  are  various  GraBCO-Roman  remains.  On  the  beach,  1^2  ^• 
to  the  N.E.,  is  a  new  chateau  built  by  the  mother  of  the  present 
Khedive  (no  admission ;  rail,  station,  see  above). 

4.  ExcuasioN  to  Abukir  and  Rosetta. 

44>/2  ^*  Railway  in  4-5  hrs.  (fares  34  or  17  pias.);  two  trains  daily. 
Trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  5).    Provisions  should  be  taken. 

The  Railway  skirts  the  coast,  from  which  have  vanished  the 
famous  towns  that  lay  on  it  in  antiquity.  As  far  as  Stdi  Oaber  (see 
p.  18),  the  train  runs  parallel  with  the  railway  to  Cairo,  which 
then  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  line  follows  a  N.E.  direction. 
Stations :  Zahrtyeh  (Dahrieh),  SUk^  Qahrialy  and  Ramleh  (see  above ; 
the  station  lies  1/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town).  The  line  crosses  the 
desert.  91/2  M.  El-Mandara ;  10  M.  Montazaj  with  a  viceregal  chateau. 
The  train  now  skirts  the  edge  of  the  fertile  region.  I2V2  M.  Charaba. 

141/2  M.  Abukir,  an  insignificant  village  with  a  shallow  harbour, 

famous  for  the  naval  battle  of  1st  Aug.,  1798,  in  which  the  British 

fleet  under  Nelson  signally  defeated  the  French,  destroying  thirteen 

of  their  seventeen  vessels.  On  July  25th,  1799,  Bonaparte  repulsed 

the  Turkish  army  here ;  and  on  March  8th,  1801,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 

oromby  defeated  the  remnants  of  the  French  army,  and  compelled 

the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Abukir  is  probably  the  ancient  Bukiris.  —  In  the  vicinity  lay  the 
ancient  city  ofOanopus,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  there 
celebrated  the  wildest  orgies.  The  temple  of  Serapis  was  largely  visited 
l>y  pilgrims  in  search  of  health.  Excavations  begun  in  1893  were  highly 
successful,  the  rich  results  being  now  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria.  The 
resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  Canobus,  the  helmsman  of  MenelauS) 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  tradition  that  that  pilot  was  interred  here. 

On  the  shore  of  the  semicircular  bay  of  A\>\x\l\t  wfc^es«i^^\s\»SS^ 
forts,  and  on  ihe-pTomontoiy  rises  a  lighthouse.   TlXie  tt^Nw  ^qw\.N»x\.^"^ 

a* 
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to  traverse  the  narrow  ueck  of  land  between  the  Lake  of  Abn^tr 
and  Lake  Edku  beyond  it ,  on  the  right,  and  the  Meditenranean  on 
the  left.  —  2OV2  ^*  El-Ma'adtyehj  near  the  former  Canopic  moatk 
of  the  Nile.  —  281/2  M.  Edku,  a  village  situated  on  a  Band-bill  to 
the  right.  —  From  (^36  M.)  BussiU  a  branch-line  runs  to  (8  M.,  iu 
1/2  hr.)  Etfinehj  a  village  on  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile, 

441/2  M.  Bosetta  (^Hotel  du  Nil,  kept  by  Ghristo),  Arable  BeshU 
(a  Coptic  name),  with  14,300  inhab.,  almost  exclusively  natives, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (far*  d-gharhi)^  the 
ancient  Bolbitinic  arm  (p.  lii).  During  the  middle  ages  and  in 
more  recent  times  its  commercial  prosperity  was  considerable,  until 
the  construction  of  the  Mahmildiych  Canal  (pp.  11,  18)  diverted  its 
trade  to  Alexandria.  The  streets  contain  many  small  but  sabBtantial 
houses  in  a  peculiar,  half-European  style,  with  prorjectlng  stories 
and  windows  towards  the  outside.  The  many  gardens  yield  ex- 
cellent fruit.  Numerous  columns  from  edifices  of  the  heathen 
and  Christian  periods,  some  of  them  of  granite  and  some  of  marble, 
are  seen  lying  in  various  open  spaces,  particularly  in  one  of  con- 
siderable size  near  the  river,  and  a  number  of  others  are  built  into 
the  houses.  The  spacious  Mosque  of  SakhlUn  is  also  embellished 
with  many  ancient  columns.  The  hill  of  Ahu  MandUr^  to  the  S.  of 
the  town,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  BolbiUne^  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  this  lay  to  the  N.  of  Rosetta.  —  The  fortifications 
to  the  N.  of  the  town  are  not  shown  except  by  permission  of  the 
commandant. 

In  1799  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  captain  of  engineers,  discovered  in  Fotl 
St.  JuHen  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (p.  uiv),  which  afforded  Baropeam 
scholars  a  key  to  the  language  and  writing  of  the  ancient  £gyptiaoS)  which 
had  been  lost  for  nearly  14  centuries. 

From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  via  the  Late  of  BurluSj  see  p.  IQi}  tIA  the 
Kile  to  "At/  and  Kc^fr  ez-Zaiydt,  see  p.  22. 

3.  From  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

129  M.  Railway  (conip.  p.  xvii).  Express  train  in  3i/r^/4  hrs.,  tenl 
sCE  1.  5  pias.  or  52pias.  \  ordinary  train  in  7  hn.,  fares  88,  44 piai. ;  retnxB* 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  £e  1. 32  pias.  or  66  pias.  —  Travellers BbonM 
engaire  the  commissiunnaire  of  the  hotel  or  an  agent  of  Cook  or  Qaae  (p.  Q) 
to  assist  in  booking  their  luggage.  —  The  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Hae,  fka 
first  railway  constructed  in  the  East,  was  made  under  Sa'id  Pasha  ia  186& 

The  railway  to  Cairo  traverses  gardens  towards  theN.E.,uidheyoiid 
Hadra  and  S7di  QCiber  (flrst  halt  of  the  express)  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  line  to  Kosctta  (see  above).  To  the  left  is  the  rain  of 
the  Kasr  el-Kay&sereh  (^p.  19).  It  then  crosses  the  JlfahnUUItyeft 
Canal  (p.  11  j  and  skirts  its  8.  bank.  Tliree  unimportsnt  itatioiis 
are  passed.  To  the  right  lies  Lake  Mareotia  (Behhet  Mofff^)^  ikik 
water  of  which  washes  the  railway-embankment  at  plaeae  dming 
t/ie  period  of  the  inundation. 
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The  Lake Maraotia,  or  MareiOj  m  it  was  also  called  in  ancient  times, 
bounds  Alexandria  on  the  S.  side.  In  Strabo'*s  time  it  was  filled  from  the 
Vile  hj  means  of  numerous  canals,  both  from  the  S.  and  E.,  which 
bnmght  great  traffic  to  this  inland  harbour,  while  the  sea-harbour  was 
more  important  for  the  export  trade.  The  lake,  which  lies  8  ft.  below 
the  sea-level,  was  once  surrounded  by  a  luxuriantly  fertile  tract  of 
eouatry,  yielding  excellent  white  wine,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  During  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  regime  the  waters 
of  the -lake  gradually  subsided,  but  in  1801,  during  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  Bnglish  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the 
eea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Abukir,  thus  laving  an  extensive  and  fertile 
region  under  water  and  destroying  about  150  villages.  Mohammed  'Ali 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  improve  the  environs  of 
Alexandria,  but  100,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  are  said  still  to  be  covered 
by  the  sea.    The  water  is  now  evaporated  for  the  sake  of  its  salt. 

At  (17  M.)  Kafr  ed-Dawdr  the  first  cotton-fields  appear  (on  the 

right). 

A  narrow-gauge  loop-line  diverging  here  (three  trains  daily)  serves 
tiie  Tillages  of  JXdi  Qhati^  Kdm  el-Hanashy  Alnt  el-Matdmir.  Hdrh  Issa  (2200 
iBhab.),  and  Nediha^  and  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Damanhdr  (see  beluw). 

Several  Arab  villages  arc  seen  from  the  lofty  railway-embankment. 

38^2  ^*  Bamanhilr  (Railway  Hotel),  the  second  station  at  which 
the  express  stops  (reached  in  1  hr.),  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Behtreh,  with  22,100  inhab. ,  was  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Time^en-Hor  (city  of  Horus),  and  the  Roman  Hermopolia  Parva. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence  and  contains  some  tolerably  sub- 
stantial buildings.  Among  them  are  several  manufactories  for  tlie 
separation  of  the  cotton  from  tlie  seeds,  and  above  them  tower 
several  minarets.    The  Arabian  cemetery  lies  close  to  the  railway. 

Fbom  Damanh&b  to  Mbhallet  Buh,  46  H.,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (fares  36, 
ISpias.).  —  Beyond  Sanh^r'&nA.  Rahmdnipeh  the  train  crosses  the  Rosetta 
arm  of  the  Nile.  —  13  M.  Desiik,  a  town  with  over  7(XX)  inhab.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bosetta  arm.  -^  Farther  on  we  cross  several  canals.  At 
KaUn  (Kdtine)  diverges  the  branch-line  for  Shirbin  (p.  159).  —  Several  small 
stations.  —  46  M.  Mehallet  Rdh  lies  on  the  railway  from  Tanta  to  Mans0.ra 
(p.  159).  —  Damanhfir  is  also  the  starting-point  of  several  Ligut  Railways: 
1.  To  Teh  et-BdrHd  (see  below)  vii  Ettehad  (branch  to  Kdm  Feren)  and 
DeUngat  (branch  to  Tdd).  —  2.  To  Teh  el-Bdrad  via  ShubrakhU  (2746  inhab.), 
on  the  Bosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (branch  to  Miniet  Saldmeh)  and  Shandid  (see 
below).  —  3.  To  Zarkdn  and  ^Atf  (p.  22).  —  4.  To  Kafr  ed-Ddwdr  (see  above). 

48  M.  Saft  eUMeUVc.  About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  near  the  modern 
Nebtreh  (Neheirah),  on  the  ancient  Oanopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  lie  the 
mlns  of  Naucratis,  a  Greek  commercial  city,  founded  by  Aahmes. 
The  rains,  discovered  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and  excavated  in 
1886,  do  not  repay  a  visit. 

531/2  M.   Teh  el-BdrHd,  a  village  with  a  large  mound  of  ruins, 
.is  tlie  junction  for  a  branch-line  skirting  the  W.  coast  of  the  Nile 

delta.  None  of  the  express-trains  stop  here. 

This  branch-line  is  an  alternative  route  to   Cairo,   but  is   of  no  im- 
portance to  tourists.    There  are  only  two  trains  daily  (in  3V2  hrs.).    The 
stations  are  insignificant.    The  last  one  is  Etnbdbeh  (p.  76),  beyond  v(\A.Osv 
the  line  crosses  the  liTile  by  an  iron  bridge  and  enters  C^vcq  ^^.^^. 

LiOHT  Railways  run  to  DamanhUr  via  Delinyat  ox    BhubroWvU  V^^ 
»bore^  sad  to  £afr  'Awdneh  yik  Shandid  (see  aboveV 
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The  cultivated  land  becomes  richei,  and  '^'e  pass  villages  and 
groups  of  trees ,  including  tamarisks.  Beyond  Tewfl^^Qeh  tlie  train 
crosses  the  broad  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  [fine  view  to  the  left) 
and  enters  the  station  of  — 

64  M.  Kafr  ez-Zaiy&t  (third  station  at  which  the  moming^i- 
press  stops ;  the  afternoon-express  does  not  stop  here).  The  town, 
which  carries  on  a  busy  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  and  other  products, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

From  Kafr  ez-ZaitIt  to  'Atf,  mail -steamer  on  Taes.,  Thurs.,  ft  Sat., 
in  6Vx  brs.,  by  the  Bosetta  arm  of  the  Kile.  —  Near  S4  ti'Hagar  (oomp. 
also  p.  28),  the  fourth  station,  lie  the  rains  of  the  ancient  jSJSotff,  the  resi- 
dence of  Psammetikh  and  the  kings  of  the  26th  Dyn.  (p.  Ixxxv)  and  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Keith.  The  minB  do  not  repay  a 
visit.  —  The  twelfth  station  is  DesAk  (p.  21).  —  At  'A^  the  MahmMt^A 
Canal  (p.  11)  diverges  from  the  Kile,  affording  a  means  of  access  to 'Alexan- 
dria fur  trading  craft  and  small  steamers.  The  machinery  for  impelling 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  is  worth  inspecting.  'A|f  is  a 
station  on  the  light  railway  to  Damanhur  (p.  21),  and  the  traveller  wlU 
also  easily  find  an  opportunity  of  descending  the  Kile  to  Bosetta. 

A  Light  Kailwat,  to  the  K.  of  the  main  line,  runs  from  Kafr  ex-Zaiyit 
to  Tan! a  via  DalgamHn,  Ehidr,  Bermd  (£000  inhab.;  p.  28),  and  IMolM 
JIfarhiim. 

75  M.  Tanta  (2  hrs.  from  Alexandria,  172lir.  from  Cairo). 

Hotels.    Hotel  pes  Ptramides^  Hotel  db  GaacEi  Pens.  Fnavvaiaa, 

ca.  40  pias.    The  hotels  send  dra^romans  to  meet  the  trains. 

Consular  Agents.  British,  Mr.  Jos.  Jnglis;  German,  R,  S,  JMUw; 
French,  A.  Naaman. 

Tanta  J  the  thriving  capital  of  the  province  of  Oharbtyeh^ 
which  lies  between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  arms  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  57,000,  possesses  large  public 'build- 
ings, bazaars,  and  an  extensive  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

The  Mosque  of  the  Seiyid  el-Bedawi  is  a  modern  bnilding  of  no 
special  interest.    Tlie  court  contains  the  basin  for  ablutions. 

Seiyid  Ahmed  el-Bedawi,  probably  the  most  popular  saint  in  Egypt, 
was  born  in  the  i2th  cent,  at  Fez,  and  settled  at  Tanta  after  a  pilgrliuge 
to  SIccca. 

Travellers  may  generally  visit  the  mosque  without  an  attendant,  but 
must  not  omit  to  deposit  their  shoes  at  the  door.  During  the  fair,  however, 
which  attracts  among  other  visitors  a  number  of  fanatical  Mohamniedians 
from  countries  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  it  is  advisable  to  proeore  the 
escort  of  the  shekh  of  the  mosque ,  to  whom  an  introdueti<»  may  be 
obtained  through  the  consular  agent  (fee  1-2  fr.). 

TIic  catafalque  of  the  saint  is  covered  with  red  velvet  adorned 
with  embroidery,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  bronze  railing.  The 
dome  is  still  unfinished.  One  large  and  two  small  school!  are  coih> 
nected  with  the  mosque.  The  scbil,  or  tank,  with  the  small  medzeaeh 
(^school)  above  it,  in  the  space  adjoining  the  mosque,  is  older. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  annual  Fairs  of  Tah^a  ii  that 

of  the  'molid'  (nativity)  of  the  saint  in  August,  when  npwaxdi  of 

half-a-million  persons  congregate  here  from  all  the  Eastern  oonntrles 

horde  ring  on  tlieAfedlterranean,  and  from  the  Mohammedan  part  of 

Africa.    The  Btreeta  are  lined  "with  \>ooiba  au^  «\iWa^ 
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dancers,  jugglers,  and  showmen  of  every  kind  crowd  the  town.  A 
number  of  European  merchants  are  also  to  be  met  with. 

From  Tanta  to  Mehallet  Mh,  MansHra,  and  Damietla^  see  pp.  159,  160. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Tanta  to  the  S.  via  Shibin  el-Kdm,  a  small 
town  on  this  side  of  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the  Kile,  to  (26  M.)  MenH/^  the 
central  point  of  the  MenHtftyeh^  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  Delta, 
and  to  (38V2  M.)  AthmHtn. 

Tanta  is  also  the  starting-point  of  several  Light  Railways:  —  1.  Via 
BermA  (p.  22)  and  BcuyHtn  (SCXX)  inhab.;  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  8d  el-ffagar 
and  the  rains  of  Sai's ;  comp.  p.  22)  to  Bhin  (Chine)^  and  thence  vi&  Sakha 
and  Nemret  el-Basal  to  Mehallet  el-Kohra  (Mehallet  et-KtMrj  p.  159).  — 
2.  Vii  Damat  to  JiotUr^  whence  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Mehallet  el-Kobra 
(p.  169).  —  3.  To  Kafr  ez-Zaiy&t  (see  p.  22). 

Beyond  Tanta  the  train  traverses  a  fertile  tract,  and  beyond 
(87  M.}  Birket  es-Sab'a  (branch-line  to  Zifteh,  see  p.  159)  crosses 
a  small  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  number  of  cotton-cleaning  mills  afford 
an  indication  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Beyond  Kuesna,  near 
Benha,  on  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile,  is  a  large  viceregal  palace, 
where  'Abbals  I.  died  in  1854  (probably  by  violence).  —  The  train 
erosses  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile. 

101  M.  Benha  (railway  to  Zakazik  and  the  Suez  Canal,  see 

p.  161),  or  BenhaH-Asal,  i.e.  'Benha  of  the  honey',  is  famous  for  its 

blood-oranges  and  mandarins,  which  are  much  esteemed  at  Cairo. 

Excellent  grapes  are  also  produced  here. 

To  the  JN^.E.  of  Benha,  not  far  from  the  town,  and  intersected  by  the 
railway,  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Athribis,  now  named 
Kdm  el-Atrtb  and  Atrib  or  Etrtb.  Athribis  was  founded  under  the  Pharaohs, 
uid  appears  to  have  enjoyed  its  maximum  importance  in  the Grseco-Roman 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  —  A  short  branch-line  (trains  daily)  leads  to 
(7  M.)  Mil  Berahy  and  a  light  railway  runs  to  MansHra  and  the  Barrage 
du  mi  (see  p.  158). 

Near  (109  M.)  Tilkh  the  mountains  enclosing  the  Nile  higher 
up  become  visible  in  the  distance.  The  outlines  of  the  pyramids 
then  begin  to  loom  in  the  distance  on  the  right.  —  Stat.  Kaha 

I2OV2  M.  KalyfLb  (Calioub)  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
Zakdzik  (p.  161)  and  of  another  to  the  (5V2  M.)  Barrage  du  Nil 

(p/iii). 

The  Libyan  chain  becomes  more  distinctly  visible,  and  we 
also  observe  the  Mokattam  range  with  the  citadel,  and  the  mosque 
of  Mohammed  'Ali  with  its  slender  minarets.  The  scenery  now 
becomes  more  pleasing.  Gardens  and  villas  come  in  sight.  To  the 
left  lie  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (the  obelisk  of  which  is 
not  seen  from  the  railway),  Matariyeh  with  its  sycamores,  Kubbeh, 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  large  barracks  of  'Ab- 
b&siyeh,  while  on  the  right  we  perceive  the  beautiful  avenue  lead- 
ing to  Shubra  (p.  76).  About  3/4  hr.  after  leaving  Benha  the  train 
enters  the  principal  station  of  (129  M.)  Cairo  (p.  24). 
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Plan  ok  Cairo.  The  European  names  of  the  streets  lued  fonaezly 
to  be  written  up  in  French  only,  so  far  as  they  were  written  np  ftt  all) 
but  since  the  British  occupation  the  Arabic  names  have  been  ued, 
transliterated  on  a  careless  and  inexact  system  (p.  clxix).  Our  plan  followi 
this  transliteration  in  general,  correcting,  however ,  the  more  obrlovf 
defects  (e.g.  the  English  *ge'  is  represented,  as  in  the  text,  by  *<»).  Soiat 
of  the  French  names  have  been  retained. 

a.  Railway  Stations.   Hotels  and  Pensions.    Restauranta  and  Oaiiila 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Pbincipal  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  to  the  K.W.  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  Isma'iliych  Canal,  here  crossed  by  the  Kaa|inl 
el-L&miin,  for  Alexandria,  Isma'iHya^  Suez^  the  whole  of  the  Dibo,  aal 
for  Upper  Egypt.  —  2.  Matariteh  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  for  'Abbdttyeh,  Kubbeh^  ez-ZeilUn^  MataHf4h  (aWsyW^ 
and  el'Merg.  —  3.  Helwan  Station  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  S.W.  part  of  thekowi* 

The  hotel  -  commissionnaircs,  with  their  omnibuses,  and  repreMDli^ 
tives  of  the  tourist-agents  await  the  arrival  of  the  fast  trains  and  take  diaifi 
of  luggage.  Small  baggage  may  also  be  entrusted  to  the  Arab  pcrlBVi 
with  numbered  metal  tickets  on  their  arms,  who  will  conduct  thetnTdlS 
to  the  hotel-omnibus  or  procure  a  cab  for  him  (tarilT,  see  p.  27).  Heavy  lif 
gage  is  sent  on  to  the  hotel  in  special  vehicles. 

Hotels.  The  leading  hotels  at  Cairo  are  excellent,  and  even  fhoM  of 
the  second  class  are  well  fitted  up,  nearly  all  having  electric  light,  bat>i> 
etc.  ^  children  and  servants  pay  half-price ;  comp.  p.  xviii.  As  all  the  hoU^ 
frequently  are  full,  especially  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  it  is  a  wife  JjT^p 
caution  to  tclegra])h  for  rooms  from  Alexandria  or  Port  Said. 

In  the  Town:  *Siiepiikard"'8  Hotel  (PI.  B,  3;  owned  by  the  Oompagpl* 
Internationale  des  Grands  Hotels),  Shari'a  Kamel,  Ezbektyeh,  with  »  IwC' 
terrace  overlooking  a  busy  street,  with  400  beds,  separate  suites  for  fltmilw' 
restaurant,  lift,  Anglo-American  bar,  post  &  telegraph  office,  steam-lauadf^ 
etc.,  pens,  from  60  pias.,  electric  light  2  pias.,  patronised  byEngliih  IV* 
American  travellers.  —  ^Savot  Hotel  (PI.  B,  4;  owned  by  the  000^^ 
Nunkovich  Co.  Ltd.),  at  the  Bond-Point  Kasr  en-Nil,  a  fashionable  W0^ 
luxurious  house,  with  180  rooms  and  a  good  restaurant,  freqnented'M 
British  officers  and  officials,  pens,  from  80  pias.  —  *HdTfiL  OovrmanO 
(PI.  C,  3;  owned  by  same  company  as  the  Savoy),  in  the  Place  de 
opposite  the  Eebekiyeh  Garden,  with  terrace,  800  rooms  (latelf  reft 
and  restaurant,  pens.  80  pias.  —  ^Hotel  du  Nil  (PI.  D,  3),  near  the  M 
with  a  pleasant  garden,  terrace,  and  belvedere,  good  cuisine,  mainly 
quented  by  Germans,  pens,  from  50,  in  Oct.  and  May  from  46,  electrle  ' 
1  pias.  —  *H()TBL  d'Angleterre  (PI.  B,  3;  same  owner  as  the  te 
Shari'a  cl-MaghrEbi,  in  the  new  Quarter  of  Isma^liyeh,  with  100  ; 
terrace,  garden,  Anglo-American  bar,  etc.:  pens,  in  Jan. -Mareh  iwi 
other  seasons  60-70  pias.  —  Eden  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  O,  8),  to  flit  V. 
the  Ezbekiych,  with  145  rooms,  lift  and  steam-heat,  frequented  byBaiHH 
and  Americans,  pens,  from  ca.  50  pias.  —  ^Private  IIotbl  Villa  Viowm 
(PI.  B,  3),  Shuri'a  el-Manakh  13,  a  quiet  house  pleasantly  situated  am 
the  Place  de  TOpdra,  with  46  rooms  and  garden,  pens.  Dec.-Manktti 
Apr.-Nov.  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Bristol  (PI.  C,  2,  8),  Mddin  el-Kha 
to  the  N.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  120  beds,  pens,  from  50  pias.  —  _ 
BIftTKoroLE.  to  the  S.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  40  rooms,  well  spoken  of,  _ 
50  pias.  —  Hotel  de  Londres,  opposite  Shephcard''s  and  used  for  lU  •<%! 
flow,  pens.  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Rotal  (PI.  C,  2),  Sh&ri'a  Wa^h  d-BliM 
beside  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden,  patronized  by  French  travellers,  pent.  60Mm 
—  Hotel  de  Bavi^re  (Fr.  Schilller)^  Bl^dan  Kantaret  od-Dikkeh  Cn*B^ 
near  8hepheard\s,  well  spoken  of,  pens.  40-50  pias. 

Outside  the  Town:  "^Ghezireii  Palace  Hotel  (same  proprlstoiB  m 
Shepheard^s),  in  the  former  viceregal  palace  (p.  76)  on  a  iHle-lalaai,  ti 
iJlie  W.  of  the  town,  a  hu^'c  and  samptaouslv  iiU^d.  \iy  XiQinaft^  ^lik 
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modation  for  950-400  guests,  electric  light,  lifts,  ball-room  and  theatre,  large 
gardens,  telegraph-offlce,  lawn-fennis  courts,  and  casino  (daily  concerts) 
open  from  Dec.  to  April,  pens,  from  60  pias.  (fonr-horie  drags  eyery  1/2  hr. 
from  the  Ezbekiyeh,  running  to  Bdlak  in  connection  with  the  motor- 
ferry-boat,  when  the  Kile  bridge  is  closed).  —  'Hotel  Abbas,  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  town,  in  the  'Abbasiyeh  (p.  77 ;  tramway  station),  a  German  house  with 
view-terrace,  restaurant,  cafJ,  and  bar,  pens,  from  40  pias.  —  *M£na  House 
Hotel,  near  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  (reached  by  tramway,  carriage,  or. 
donkey;  see  p.  112),  an  extensive  establishment,  with  180 rooms,  swimming 
and  other  baths,  stables,  riding-track,  carriages,  sand-carts,  dog-carts,  and 
cycles  for  hire,  lawn-tennis  courts,  library  of  QOO  English  books,  etc.,  open 
from  Kov.  1st  to  May  16th  and  recommended  to  invalids  (p.  xxvii ;  English 
physician  in  residence) ;  pens.  60-90  pias.  The  restaurant  (luncheon  20-25 
pias.,  D.  at  7.30  p.m.  30-35  pias.)  and  baths  are  also  open  to  non-resi- 
dents. Adjoining  the  hotel  is  an  English  Church  (resident  chaplain,  Rev. 
Mr.  Biddulph). 

Fansions.  English  Pention,  Shari'a  el-6enaineh  8,  well  spoken  of;  Wesley 
ffouse^  Shari^a  el-Haghrabi ;  jRossmore  House  (Misses  Frizell)  adjoining  the 
Hdt.  d'Angleterre,  pens.  8-10<. ;  Pens.  Sima,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  16  (PI.  B,  3) ; 
Mme.  Fink^  Shari'a  Masr  el-'Attika  48.  pens.  9  fr. ;  Mme,  KSnig^  between 
the  Place  de  TOp^ra  and  the  Sharfa  ^Abdin,  pens.  8  fr. ;  Pens.  Suisse^  ad- 
joining the  Eden  Palace  Hotel,  for  commercial  travellers,  pens.  8-10  fr. ; 
Pens.  Nationale^  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Kil,  small. 

Private  Apartments 'are  seldom  to  be  obtained  for  a  shorter  period 
than  six  months,  so  that  an  arrangement  at  a  pension  or  at  one  of  the 
less  expensive  hotels  will  frequently  be  found  almost  as  cheap.  Informa- 
tion as  to  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  chief  shops  or  from  agents  whose 
addresses  may  be  best  learned  at  the  consulates.  A  sunny  aspect  should 
be  chosen,  and  a  detailed  written  contract  invariably  drawn  up.  A 
bargain  as  to  food  may  be  made  with  some  neighbouring  restaurant  \ 
for  only  those  conversant  with  the  language  should  attempt  to  keep  house 
for  themselves  with  native  servants. 

Bestanrants.  Santi,  in  the  garden  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  d^j.  3,  D.  3V2  fr., 
full  board  for  a  month  130-180,  partial  board  75-80  fr.  ^  New  Bar,  Mdhroussa 
BoTy  Place  dePOp^ra;  Splendid  Bar.  Shari'^a  Kamel ;  Anglo-American  Buffet 
&  aria  Room  (The  St.  James^s)^  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  26  (English  bottled 
ale);  Cafi  Kovats,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket  42,  good  Austrian  cuisine. 

Beer  (Munich  and  Austrian  beer).  August  Qorff,  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Birket 
(also  hotel);  Bavaria  (Schiiller),  see  p.  24;  Boehr^  Shari'a  Bab  el-Bahri,  near 
the  N.  entrance  to  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden. 

Oafds  in  the  European  style  abound  in  and  near  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Beer 
and  other  beverages  are  obtained  at  these  establishments.  None  of  them 
are  suitable  for  ladies,  and  many  of  them  have  gaming-tables  in  separate 
rooms.  —  CafAs  Conceets  (for  gentlemen  only) :  Caf4  Egyptien,  opposite 
Shepheard*s  Hotel,  with  female  orchestra;  TroeadirOy  Shari'a  Kalmel,  op- 
posite Cook's  office  (p.  26) ;  Eldorado^  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Shari'a  Wagh 
el-Birket,  under  the  colonnades.  —  The  multitudinous  Arabtak  Caf^s 
(p.  xxiii)  are  small  and  dirty,  and  hardly  worth  visiting.  Coffee  in  the 
Arabian  style  is  easily  obtained  elsewhere.  —  Bodegas.  In  the  H6lel  Royal 
(p.  2i) ;  New  Bodega^  next  door  to  the  Cafd  Egyplien  (see  above),  with  good 
cuisine.  Opera  Bar^  Place  de  TOp^ra;  Le  Petit  Maxim  (American  b^r), 
Sh&ri'a  el-ManHkh.  —  Confectioneks.  <7y«.  Place  de  TOp^ra ;  Sault  (Mathieu)^ 
Shari'a  el-Manakh.  —  Bakebs.    Kienzle  A  Simonds,  in  the  Tewfikiyeh. 

b.  Oonsuls.    Police.    Banks.   Post  k  Telegraph  Offices.    Tourist  Agents. 
Consulates  (comp.   p.  xx).     British,  Earl  Cromer  of  Cromer.,  consul- 


con  Fel\c*^"^\«v!Jv.- 


vice-consul,  Shari'a  Gami'a  esh-Sherkes.  —  Austrian,  Dr.  von  FeUc*^  _ 

Sotentiary,  Shari'a  Suleman  Pasha  41  (PI.  B,  Z.^K)\  Hew  Pogacow .,  <i,w^a>^^^^ 
ewfikiyeh,  behind  Shepheard'fl  Hotel  (Pl.B,aV  —  Bt5.i.q\k^^  M.  Mai>wwv*, 
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consul-genoral  Shari'a  el-Kcniseh  el-Gedideh  6  (PI.  B,  4)  -,  M.  EUty  Sh&ri'a 
es-Saha  (PI.  B,  C,  4).  —  Danish,  Count  Zogheh^  consul-general,  Sh&ri'a  Kafr 
en-Nil  (PI.  A,  B,  4) ;  Hr.  JHenetch,  consul,  Rond-Point  Suar&s  2.  —  Dutch, 
Hr.  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  consul-general,  Kasr  ed-Dubbara  (PI.  A,  6)} 
Hr.  Bretsehneider^  consul,  Bue  de  TEglise  Ga'tholique  du  Mouaki  21.  — 
French,  M.  0.  Cogordan^  consul-general,  Shari'a  el-Mad&begh  6  (PI.  B,  I)  \ 
M.  E.  Bertrand,  consul,  Shari'a  'ImEd  ed-Din  18  (PI.  B,  8,  4).  —  Obbman, 
ffr.  von  Af«/fe)*,  consul-general  and  plenipotentiary,  Sh&ri'a  el-Hawiyati  18 
(PI.  B,  4,  5)5  fferr  Anton,  consul,  Sh&ri'a  el-Maghrabi  17.  —  Italian,  Big. 
Tvginiy  consul-general,  Sh&ri'a  el-Manakh  3*,  consul,  Cavaliere  ToaeeaU, 
Shari'a  el-Madabegh  12  (PI.  B,  3,  4).  —  Russian,  M.  Koyander,  consul- 
general,  Shari'a  Omad  ed-Din  16  (PI.  B,  4) ;  M.  Bchebunin,  vice-consa],  Sh&ri'a 
el-Maghrabi  2  (PI.  B,3).  —  Spanish,  Don  Lariot^  consul-general,  Shepbeard's 
Hotels  consul,  W.  Felizaeus ,  Sh^ri^a  el-Man&kh  13.  —  Swedish  A  Kob- 
WEOIAN,  Hei'T  Ostberg,  consul-general,  Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Police  {Zdbtiyeh,  PI.  D,  4;  p.  49),  an  admirably  organized  force,  con- 
sists of  about  300  officials,  including  a  number  of  Europeans  (chiefly 
Italians),  who  are  very  efficient  and  obliging  to  strangers.  Complaints 
against  the  police  should  be  lodged  with  the  complainants  consul. 

Bankers  (comp.  p.  xiv).  Cridit  Lponnais  (PI.  G,  3),  Sh&ri'a  el-Bos^ 
(office-hours  9-12  &  35) \  Bank  of  Egypt,  Shari'a  Kafr  en-l^Til  17^  Banqw 
ImpiriaU  Ottomane  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  el-Man^kh  IST;  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank^ 
Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil  29;  Thos.  Cook  is  Son,  H.  Gaze  A  Sons  (see  below); 
L.  MilUer\  agent  of  several  European  banks.  Rue  Eglise  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
Rosctti  Garden  (PI.  C,  3),  a  somewhat  intricate  quarter  to  the  £.  of  the 
Ezbekiych;  National  Bank,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil;  Cridit  Fonder  Egyptten^ 
Shari'a  Imad  ed-Din.  —  Money  Changebs  (comp.  p.  xv).  The  necessary 
small  change  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  money-changers  in  Uie  streets 
or  the  hotel-portier,  or  in  making  purchases  in  the  shops  or  at  the  post- 
office.    The  coins  received  should  always  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  3;  p.  40),  at  the  comer  of  the  Shari'a  Tahir  and 
the  Shari'a  el-Baidak,  open  from  7.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  The  ofdce  in  the 
gallery  of  the  inner  court,  for  more  important  business,  is  open  from  9  &.m. 
till  6.30  p.m.  (with  a  short  interruption  about  12.30  p.m.),  and  again  from 
8.45  to  9.30  p.m.  to  suit  the  night-express  to  Isma'ihya.  Lists  of  the  mails 
by  steamer  to  Europe,  etc.,  are  exhibited  daily  in  the  vestibule.  The  ar- 
rival of  Registered  Liters,  etc.,  is  intimated  to  the  addressee  by  a  notice, 
which  must  be  produced,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  hotel  or  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  well-known  resident,  when  the  letters  are  applied  for.  There 
are  branch-post-offices  at  Shepheard''s,  the  Continental,  and  the  Gheaireh 
Palace  Hotels.  The  letter-boxes  at  all  the  hotels  are  cleared  at  the  hours 
marked  upon  them. 

Telegraph  Offices.  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  (PI.  B,  3 ;  British),  comer  of 
the  Shari'a  'Imad  ed-Din  and  the  Shari'a  el-Manakh,  to  the  W.  of  the  Plaee 
de  rOpdra.  —  Egyptian  Telegraph  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Bfilak.  —  Branch-oCBees 
at  Shephcard''s  Hotel,  the  CriSdit  Lyonnais,  and  the  Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel. 
Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  is  Son  (PI.  B,  8),  Shari'a  K&mel  6,  to  the 
K.  of  Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  H.  Gaze  is  Sons,  in  the  Halim  Building,  ad- 
joining Shepheard''s  Hotel.  —  Carl  Stangen,  in  the  Hdtel  ContinenUiJ.  — 
TevBfikieh  Nile  Navigation  Co.,  Shari'a  KSmel  8.  —  Anglo-American  NiU  Co.^ 
in  the  Hdtel  Continental.  —  North  German  Lloyd,  represented  by  Otto  iSfar* 
zing,  Shari'a  Tahir  3,  near  the  Place  de  TOpdra.  —  Austri<sn  Ltoyd,  Bond- 
Point  Suar^s  ^  (C.  Dieneseh).  —  Navigatione  Generate  JtalUma,  in  a  side- 
street  off  the  Place  de  TOp^ra,  adjoining  the  New  Bar  (Elpidio  Figari).  — 
Peninsular  is  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (P.  d:  0.  Line),  represented  by 
Cook  (see  above).  —  Messageries  Maritimes,  at  Shepheard^s  Hotel.  —  Farther 
information,  especially  as  to  the  departure  of  steamers,  in  the  notice-frames 
at  Cook*s  Office,  the  Hotel  du  Nil,  etc. 

0.  Tramways*    Oabs.    Donkeys.    Dragomans. 

EJectrie  TnunwmyM  (uniform  fare,  Ist  class  10  miU.,  2nd  class  6  milL)* 
TAe  prjacipal  point  of  intersection  is  the  PloM^Atdbet  el-Khodra  ^,C^^ 
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to  the  8.E.  of  the  EKbekiych  (PI.  G,  3),  whence  the  following  lines  run 
everx  i-S  minutes.  —  1.  To  the  S.E.  via  the  Sh&rfa  Mohammed  'All  (with 
a  station  tA  Bdb  d-Khalk)  to  the  Place  Rumikh  (Citadel).  ~  2.  To  the  S.W. 
▼U  the  Shiri'a  'Abdul  Aziz,  Shari'a  el-Khuhri  (branch  to  the  left  to  the 
Ifofr^feh)^  and  the  Square  B6h  el-LCky  to  the  Kasr  en-Nil^  and  thence  to  the 
left  Tia  the  Sh&ri'a  Ma^r  el-'At!ka  tfo  the  Fum  elKhalig  and  Old  Cairo.  — 
3.  To  the  W.,  round  the  S.  side'  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  via  the  ShM'a  Bdl^k 
\o  the  bridge  of  Abu  Uleh  (Abul-EIa)  and  to  BUtldk  (motor-ferry  to  the  is- 
laBd  of  Oezireh,  see  p.  25).  —  4.  To  the  K.,  by  the  E.  side  of  the  Ezbe- 
kiyeh  and  yi&  the  Sh&ri'a  Clot-Bey,  to  the  Rond-Point  de  Faggdla,  where 
the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  running  ▼!&  the  Limtin  Bridge  to  the  General 
Sailwaif  BtaHon^  the  right  branch  running  yi&  the  8h&ri'a  el-Fagg&la  and 
ShAri'a  e^-Z&hir  to  the' Abbdeipeh.  — A  fifth  line,  starting  at  the  Fum  el-Khalig 
(beyond  PI*.  B,  7),  runs  to  the  N.E.,  intersecting  the  Sh&ri'a  Mohammed  'All 
at  the  Place  B&b  el-Khalk  (PI.  D,  4)  and  following  the  Muski',  to  Fag&Ila 
(PI.  D,  1).  —  To  the  Pyramid*  of  Gizeh,  see  p.  112. 

Oabs  (comp.  p.  xvii),  generally  good  victorias,  with  two  horses,  are 
always  abundant  in  the  quarters  near  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Closed  cabs  (landaus) 
are  usually  to  be  obtained  only  on  special  order  and  at  higher  fares.  The 
hirer  should  make  a  special  bargain  in  every  case,  especially  for  drives 
of  any  length  or  to  points  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  Fares 
should  never  be  paid  in  advance. 

Gab  Tabiff  for  1-3  pers.  (each  pers.  extra  1  pias.  and  each  piece  of 
Inegage  beside  the  driver,  1  pias.). 

1.  FXB  DsiVB,  within  a  radius  of  2  kilometres  (iVi  M.)  from  the  Govern- 
ment Buildings  (PI.  D,  4*,  p.  49)^  1  kil.  3  pias.,  2  kil.  4  pias.  If  the 
cab  is  dismissed  beyond  the  radius  1  pias.  more  is  charged  for  each  kilo- 
metre or  fraction  of  a  kilomdtre.  A  stoppage  of  5  min.  is  allowed  free, 
but  longer  halts  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  1  pias.  per  1/4  hr. 

2.  Bt  Time  (Arab.  Bis-sd^a)  within  the  town :  a.  On  ordinary  days,  per  hr. 
or  less  6  pias.,  at  night  (midnight  to  6  a.m.)  8  pias. ;  each  additional 
V«  hr.  1  pias. 

b.  On  Frid.  and  Sun. :  from  4  to  8  p.m.,  10  pias.  per  hr. 
e.  Per  day  (8-«)  60  pias. 
-  3.  LoNOBB  Dbives. 

Gheztreh  Palace  Hotel .  . 
Shuhra  (Kasr  en-Nuzha) 

Citadel 

^Abbditpeh  (barrack)  .  . 
Fum  el-Khalig  (island  of 

Bdda) 

Old  Cairo 

Cftteh  Museum 

Tomb*  of  the  Khattf*  .  . 
Mai^tyeh  (Heliopolis)  . 
Pgramid*  of  Oizeh    .  .  . 

Bak*ht*h,  5-10  per  cent  of  the  fare.  —  Complaint*,  with  the  number 
of  Uie  cab  and  the  time,  should  be  lodged  at  the  police-office  (p.  26):  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  mere  mention  of  the  dreaded  police  Ckarakdr)  is 
snfBeient  to  reduce  the  drivers  to  reason. 

The  Gabbiaoks  supplied  by  the  larger  hotels  are  better  and  cleaner 
but  also  dearer  than  the  ordinary  cabs. 

Senkeya  (comp.  p.  xviii),  per  short  ride  in  the  city  1-2,  per  hr.  3-4  pias., 
half-a-day,  8-12,   for  a  day's   excursion  15-25  pias.     As  at  Alexandria, 
donkeys  are  becoming  less  and  less  fashionable  in  Cairo;  but  they  are 
still  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Oriental  life  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Arabian  quarters,  with  their  bazaars  and  mosques.    For 
▼isits  to  tiie  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  the  Mamelukes,  to  the  Y\«yT-^<a>\TL\» 
on  the  Windmill  Hills   and  the  Mokattam  Hiiis^  an^  «.\mV\»iX  «:iLt.xn%S»tv^^ 
donkeys  offer  thi^  advantage  over  cabs,  that  they  can  f^o  ft^^r:jN«iY\^«t^^  iJc^^ 
ibe  Mdle-paths   are  much   less  dusty  than   the  caiX'dtktLe-itoa.^a*    ^\x.^%^ 


5  pias. 

15 

7   - 

10 

7   - 

15 

7   - 

15 

6   - 

12 

8   - 

16 

10   - 

20 

10   - 

30 

20   - 

40 

50   - 

77 

There  and  back. 
15  pias.  incl.  halt  of   1  hr. 

■  :    :    :  :'t: 

.      .   1    - 

.  .  1    - 

.  .  1    . 

-  -  2  hrs. 

-  -  3     - 

-  -  2     - 

-  -  3     - 
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animals  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  at  all  the  most  frequented  points  ; 
at  night  in  front  of  the  caf^s;  and  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  hire  & 
donkey  is  sometimes  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  charge  of  light  cavalry 
to  meet  his  wishes.  The  donkey-boys  of  Cairo  (preferable  to  older  driyers) 
often  possess  a  considerable  fund  of  humour,  and  their  good  spirits  react 
upon  their  donkeys.  The  traveller  should  sternly  repress  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  usual  cruel  goading  of  the  animals  to  quicken  their  pace. 
Galloping  is  forbidden  within  the  town.  The  bakshish  should  be  proper* 
tionate  to  the  quality  of  the  donkey  and  the  behaviour  of  the  donkey-boy. 

Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Only  travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time 
require  a  cicerone.  The  best  (6-8  fr.  per  day)  are  to  be  had  at  the  hotels, 
where  also  a  list  of  the  guides  lieensed  by  the  police  may  be  seen.  If, 
however,  the  traveller  knows  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry,  he  will  soon  find  his  way  through  every  part  of  the  eity  and  the 
environs  with  the  aid  of  his  donkey-boy  alone. 

Cycles  may  be  hired  from  Moving  A  Co.,  Sh&ri'a  Kasr  en-Nil  (Roud- 
Point  SuartJs). 

d.  Physicians.    Chemists.    Hospitals.    Baths.    Hairdressers. 

'  Physicians.  English:  Dr.  Keatinge;  Dr.  MilUm;  Dr,  MurUon;' Jhr.  8amdr 
with;  Dr.  Madden.  German:  Dr.  von  Becker;  Dr.  Engel;  Dr.  Eess;  Dr.  Am' 
ster;  Dr.  Wildt.  Dr.  Comanos-Fcuha^  a  Greek,  who  has  studied  in  Ger* 
many,  Dr.  Ambron  (Italian)  j  Dr.  /Teaman  (Hungarian) ;  Dr.  /^Ss^er  (Swiss) ; 
Dr.  Eid  (Belgian).  —  Oculists  :  Dr.  K.  Scott  (English)  i  Dr.  Fitcher;  Dr.  La$^ 
sing;  Dr.  von  Jlerff;  Dr.  Appel;  Dr.  von  SchUte.  —  Aurists:  Dr.  von Hebm- 
(am;  Dr.  Speyer.  —  Throat  and  Nose  Specialists:  Dr.  Beddoe;  Dr.  Mejfer. 

—  Skin  Diseases:  Dr.  Adam  Bcheuher.  —  Orthopsedists :  Dr.  KaMeyrt; 
Dr.  Conrath.  —  Dentists:  Mr.  Waller,  English;  Mr.  Faber,  American; 
Dr.  Eisner,  Dr.  von  lluenersdorff,  Dr.  Fellner,  all  German.  —  The  addresses 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels  and  at  Diemer'*s  (see  below). 

Chemists  (high  charges).  Geitnan  A  English  Dispensary,  opposite  the 
Shari^a  cl-Bawaki  11;  Pharmacie  Anglo  -Am^ricaine  (Dr.  J.  Kilppers),  Stephen- 
son A  Co.,  both  in  the  Place  de  TOp^ra;  MyriaUM,  in  the  Halim  Build- 
ing.'), near  Shcphcard^s  Hotel;  Nardi  Apolheke  (German),  in  the  Muski; 
Ducros  (French),  Shari'a  ez-Zaptiyeh ;  Pharmacie  Centrale,  8h&ri'a  Clot-Bey. 

Hospitals.  German  and  English  Victoria  Hospital  (PL  A,  3),  8h&ri'a  D€r 
el-Bcnat,  well  fitted  up,  and  managed  by  German  Deaconesses,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Murison  and  Dr.  Wildt.  —  The  Eurwean  Hospital 
(physician.  Dr.  Adamidi),  in  the  'Abbasiyeh,  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  patients  are  attended  by  sisters 
of  mercy.    The  charges  are  6^12  fr.  per  day,  poor  patients  at  lower  rates. 

—  The  Austrian  Hospital,  in  the  'Abbasiyeh,  is  managed  by  Dr.  von  Becker. 

—  The  largo  Kasr  eWAin  (PI.  A,  7),  an  Arab  hospital  with  a  school  of 
medicine  (p.  4i),'  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  KeaHnge. 

Baths  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  European  Baths  at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  new 
bath-house  (also  hydropathic,  etc.)  in  the  Halim  Buildings,  near  8hepheard*s 
Hotel  (PI.  B,  3).  1  he  swimming  bath  at  tlie  Mena  House  Hotel  (p.  26)  is  also 
available  for  the  public.  The  Arab  Baths  are  scarcely  suitable  for  Europeans. 

Hairdressers  in  the  European  style  abound  in  the  frequented  quarters 
of  the  town ;  e.g.  under  the  colonnades  opposite  8hepheard*s  Hotel.  Thetr 
charges  are  usually  high.  —  Arabian  Barbers  (not  for  Europeans),  see  p.  87. 

e.  Shops. 
Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Diemer  (Librairie  IntemcMonale),  at  8hep- 
beard's  Hotel  (also  photographs ;  Arabic  literature) ;  O.  O,  Zackaria  A  Co., 
Sh&ri'a  Eamel;  The  Tottritt  (Licadas),  opposite  Shepheard's;  Librairie  Om" 
trale  (Barbier),  next  the  H6tel  Mdtropole.  —  British  ie  Foreign  Bible  Socteti^j 
Shiri'a  Mohammed  'Ali.  —  Stationery,  visiting  cards,  etc.  Boehme  A  Atfderer, 
in  the  Ezbekiveh;  Diemer,  see  above;  Hohl,  in  the  building  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  (p.  26).  —  Arabian  Booksellers,  see  p.  ^. 

JPhotogrrMphe.   Herman  A  Co.  (Dittrich),  beside  Shepheard's  Hotel  (dep6t 
/i?r  Bebsb  V  pbotogr&pha  of  Egyptian  scenery  and  monu]n«n\a^<\  li^Q&n  lea 
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fhA  Arab  Buildings  opposite  Shepheard's  S.  garden  (Boulevard  Halim); 
Xtmkmia  ^  Co.  (p.  28$  agents  for  Bonfils'  photographs);  Lekegian^  *Sh&ri'a 
Kftmel,  near  Shepheard^s  Hotel ;  JHemer  (see  p.  28).  —  E.  Bruffsch-Bey^  the 
eonaervator  of  the  Otzeh  Museum  (p.  78),  has  caused  a  number  of  the  ob- 
ject* in  the  musenm  to  be  photographed.  The  photographs  may  be  pur- 
ehaaed  at  the  museum  and  at  Diemer''s  (see  p.  28). 

VlMtoffn^liio  Kateriala.  Zaeharia  A  Co.  (see  above);  Herman  A  Co, 
(p.  28) I  Kodaks  at  both;  films  supplied  and  plates  developed. 

Xmropeaa  Wares.  All  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  traveller  may  now 
be  supplied  at  Cairo.  Clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
are  told  by  Datfie*^  Bryan^  A  Co.,  Shari^a  el*Maghrabi,  A.  Mayer  d;  Co., 
8.  SiH»f  in  the  M uski,  the  CordonneHe  Franfaise.,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  Karmann, 
Ui  the  Muski  and  the  Halim  Building,  and  Colligdpoulos,  near  Shepheard's 
HoteL  Ladies^  requirements  are  suld  by  Petot.,  Cicile,  and  Frcuu:ks.  House- 
hold requirements  may  be  obtained  from  Paschal  A  Co.,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh. 
Qood  watchmakers  and  goldsmiths  are  Buyt-Badollet  and  Centonze,  both 
opposite  Shepheard's;  SUstmann,  Kramer,  J,  LatUs^  in  the  Muski;  Akxaki$, 
iSqr,  in  the  Halim  Building.  Bifles  and  ammunition,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
at  BtfJoechCs,' in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Opticians,  SUumann,  Kramer,  in  the  Mu.ski. 
Flowers  at  StamnCs,  in  the  Hutel  Continental,  and  EggerCt,  in  Shepheard^s. 
3!hese  shops  are  not  mentioned  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  equally 
good,  but  merely  to  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of  where  to  look  for  shops 
to  suit  him.  As  a  rule  the  shops  to  the  E.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh  and  in  the 
Muski  are  cheaper  than  those  farther  to  the  W.,  in  the  Shari<'a  Kamel ;  but 
the  goods  in  the  latter  (fixed  prices)  are  usually  more  modern  and  tasteful. 

wlaa,  Treterved  Meats,  etc.  Walker  d;  Meimarachi,  Shari'a  Wagh  el- 
Birket ;  CongdonA  Co.,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil ;  Nicolas  Zigadas,  near  Shepheard^s 
Hotel;  E.  J.  FleuretU,  in  the  )lalim  Building;  J^cUhit,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh; 
ANUCm  English  Stores,  in  the  Muski. 

Tobaeeo  (eomp.  p.  xv).  Syrian  tobacco  (Korani  and  Gebeli)  is  sold 
at  a  shop  in  the  Gami'a  el-Benat  (PI.  I),  4),  near*  the  Muski,  but  had  better 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  only.  Turkish  tobacco  (Stambdli)  and 
cigarettes  are  sold  by  Nestor  Oianacliit,  Halim  Buildings,  beside  8hephuard''s 
Hotel ;  D<m<<Hno,  Mantzairis,  Cortesi,  in  the  Ezbcktyeh,  opposite  Shcpheard's ; 
JWrlodkHno,  Shftri'a  el-Maghrabi  83 ;  E.  Lagnado  ik  Co.,  in  the  street  beside 
the  Club  Khddivial;  O.  Matossian,  Shari'a  el-Ezbek.  —  Cigars  at  Flick's 
(Havana  House),  in  the  Hotel  Continental,  and  at  Mantzaris^s. 

Arabian  Bazaars,  see  pp.  38,  42.  The  most  important  for  purchases 
is  the  Khdn  el'KJtaltl  (p.  42).  But  strangers  are  to  be  dissuaded  from 
making  purchases  in  these  bazaars.  Many  so-called  Oriental  articles  are 
manuft[ctnred  in  Europe  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  home  equally  genuine 
and  much  cheaper.  The  prices  demanded  by  the  dealers  for  'antiques* 
are  absurd,  though  unfortunately  many  travellers  are  foolish  enough  to 
pay  them,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  fact  that  most  of  the  articles  are  forg< 
eries  (p.  234).  A  special  permit  from  the  museum  authorities  is  required 
by  law  for  the  export  of  antiquities,  but  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  small  articles.    Comp.  p.  78. 

Arabian  Woodwork  is  sold  by  Parvis,  an  Italian,  on  the  left  side  of  a 
court  near  the  entrance  to  the  Muski  (p.  41).  Strangers  should  not  fail  to 
Visit  his  interesting  workshop,  which  they  may  do  without  making  any 

Sirdiase.     Also,  Batoun,   in  the  Muski;  Furino,  at  Shepheard's  Hotel; 
tilMt.  in  the  Muski,  cheaper. 
Onentol  Bmbroidery.   B.  JUadJar,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  K.  I^senian, 
A.Brimo,  Place  de  I'Opera;  Joseph  Cohen,  Khan  el-Khalil;  Pohoomtdl  Brothers, 
opposiiB  Shepheard^s. 

Oafp«t««  D.  Madjar,  near  Shephcard's  Hotel ;  and  in  the  Khan  el-Khalll. 

Goods  Agonts.  John  B.  Caffari,  H.  Crozier,  II.  Johnson  &  Sonf,  all  three 
in  the  Sh&xfa  K&mel;  Congdon  A  Co.,  Shari'a  Kanr  en -Nil.    Those  who 
make  purchases  in  Egypt  to  any  considerable  'extent  are  recommended 
to  sond  them  home  ttirough   the  medium  of  a  gOiids-ageut.^  \tl  orc^^rc  \Kt 
avoid  custom-house  examinations,    i)orterage.,  and  \utVow&  c^MXiex  \\^tsv%  vA 
flxpenso  and  annoyance.    The  consigner  should  BSiVia^^  Yxvm^^i  W^«X  ^>(v^ 
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packing  is  properly  done,  as  subsequent  complaints  are  geaerallj  futile. 
The  post-omce  forwards  parcels  not  exceeding  5  kilogrammes  (11  lbs.)  in 
weight  for  9  pias.,  with  export  duty  of  1  per  cent. 

f.  Theatres.    Clubs.    Ohurches.    Behoels. 

Theatres.  Khedivial  Opera  House  (PI.  C,  3  •,  p.  40) ;  in  the  winter  season 
a  French  or  Italian  opera  company  usually  performs  at  this  theatre,  the 
arrangement  and  prices  of  which  resemble  those  of  Itidian  theatres.  Box 
office  open  8-12 and 2-5^  boxes  dear  (evening-dress  compulsory;  closed  boxes 
for  Moslem  ladies).  —  Summer  Theatre  (actors  generally  Italian),  in  the  Esbe- 
ktyeh  Garden.  —  For  performances  at  the  Arab  Theatres,  see  the  newspapers. 

Olubs.  The  Otographieal  Society  (PI.  A,  5;  p.  41),  founded  by  Dr. 
Schwein/urthy  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  possesses  an  extensive  lib- 
rary, a  reading-room,  and  a  small  ethnographical  and  geognE^phical  museum 
(open  on  Thurs. ;  curator,  Dr.  Bonola-Bey).  —  The  Club  Khidivial^  Bhftri'a 
el-Man&kh  22,  in  the  Isma'iliyeh  quarter,  is  fitted  up  in  the  English  style. 
Strangers  are  not  admitted  without  difficulty.  —  The  Turf  Club,  Shui'a 
el-Manakh  12  (PI.  B,  3). 

Ohurches.  Enfflish  Church  {All  Saints';  Pi.  B,  3),  Shari'a  BOlak,  in  the 
Isma'iliyeh  quarter  (chief  services  at  10.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.).  —  Ameriean 
Service  in  the  American  Mission  (PI.  B,  G,  3),  opposite  Shepheard^s  Hotel 
(service  at  6  p.m.)-  —  German  Protestant  Church  (PI.  B,  3),  Shftri'a  el-Magh- 
rabi  19;  German  service  at  9.30  or  10  a.m.,  followed  by  a  French  service.  — 

—  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  D,  3),  Stiarra  el-Banadkia  2,  in  the  Muski, 
with  branch-churches  in  th<i  Isma'iliyeh  quarter  and  at  Buldk.  Jesuit  Churchy 
in  Fagg&la.  Church  of  the  Mission  of  Central  Africa  (Egiise  du  Soudan), 
Shari'a  D<^r  el-Benat.  —  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  in  the  ^am 
zawi  (p.  46).  —  Coptic  Catholic  Church  (PI.  D,  3)  aQd  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
(PI.  C,  2);  service  on  Sun.  at  10  a. m  ,  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  Sat.  of 
Holy  Week  at  10  p.m.  —  The  Jews  here  are  of  two  sects,  the  Talmudists 
and  the  Karaites,  the  former  being  by  far  the  more  numerous.  Most  of  the 
synagogues  are  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter  (Derb  el-Tehfidl;  P1.D,3). 

Schools.  St.  Mary's  English  Schools,  Shari'a  Easr  en-Nil  25.  —  The 
German  School  (adjoining  the  Protestant  churchj  see  above)  is  lai^ely 
patronised  by  all  nationalities  and  sects.  —  The  School  of  Ms  Anurictm 
Mission  (PI.  C,  B,  3)  has  its  sphere  of  operations  chiefly  among  the  Copts. 

—  The  Anglican  Mission  School  is  in  the  Shiri'a  el-'At!ka  (PI.  A,  8-6).  — 
Besides  these,  there  are  an  £cole  des  Soeurs  du  Sacri  Coeur,  an  InsUMion  det 
Dames  du  Bon  Pasteur,  an  j6cole  de  la  Ste.  Famille  (school  of  the  Jesuits), 
and  others.  —  Permission  to  visit  the  Egyptian  schools  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  Derb  el-  Gam&mis  (p.  OQ. 

Arabic  Teachers.  *Ali  Effendi  Bahgdt  (chief  interpreter),  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  Palais  Derb  el-Qamamiz  (p.  56) ;  Mohammed  Saf9dr, 
formerly  a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

g.   Sights  and  Disposition  of  Time. 

Tickets  (2  pias.  each)  for  a  visit  to  the  Arabian  mosques  and  other 
monuments,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  Comiti 
de  Conservation  des  Monuments  de  VArt  Arabe,  and  for  the  Arabian  Moseum 
of  Art  are  obtained  at  the  Wat/  (Office  for  the  management  of  seculariced 
mosque-property;  PI.  B,  4;  closed  on  Frid.)  and  at  Diemer^s  bookdiop 
(p.  'm).  a  fee  ot  Vz'l  Pi&<i-  is  also  expected  by  the  attendants  at  the  ent- 
rances to  the  mosiiues,  for  supplying  slippers. 

1st  Dat.  Forenoon:  Tour  of  inspection  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ezbekipeh  (p.  39)  and  in  the  Ezbekiyeh  Gu>deni  then  on  foot 
or  donkey-back  to  the  Muski  and  the  Bazaars  (pp.  41-48).  —  4ft^mioim 
(by  cab  or  on  donkey-back):  to  the  *  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (p.  64)  and  the 
^Citadel,  with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'AH  (*View  of  Cairo;  p.  A3),  ra- 
turning  via  the  Sbari''a  MoVammeci  'AH  (p.  4^). 

2md  Dat.    Forenoon  (cab  or  donkey):  Mosques  M* Sultan  Histam  CP*  ^ 

and  Ibn  Tul&n  (p.  53);  B6b  ez-Zuwikh  (p.  48):  streets  to  the  8.  of  the  MusU 

OfP'  ^if  ^6);  Viceregal  Library  (p.  56).  —  .^/lernoon :  b^  Tailway  (wr  Wt* 
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on  the  *Abb2»}7eh  road  Tift  Kabbeh)  to  Matartyeh  and  *Heliopolit  (obelisk ; 
oatrich-farm ;  pp.  106-106). 

Sbd  Dat.  Forenoon  (on  donkey-back') :  MHirlstdn  KaldCn  (p.  59) ;  Odmfa 
tUSdJbim  with  the  *Arabian  Muteum  (p.  61)  \  *Bdb  en'-Na*r  (p.  62).  —  J/ter- 
noon  (on  Fiid.  only,  starting  at  1  p.m. ;  by  carriage) :  itaar  «l-^Ain  (Howl- 
ing Dervishes,  p.  41);  then  across  the  Nile  Bridge  (p.  Yd';  closed  for  two 
hours  daily)  to  Gezireh  (pp.  75,  16). 

4xB  Dat.  Forenoon:  *Muteum  of  QUeh  (p.  78;  closed  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  \ 
aeyeral  visits  advisable;  note  that  the  Nile  Bridge  is  closed  for  two  hours  daily). 
—  Afternoon  (on  donkey -back) :  Ascent  of  the  *MoTtaitam  (view  of  Cairo  by 
sunset).  Those  who  take  the  less  common  excnrsionto  the  Spring  of  Motes 
and  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest  (p.  110),  returning  by  the  Mokattam,  must 
start  early  in  winter. 

5th  Dat.  Forenoon :  Mosques  of  "El-Azhar  (p.  43)  and  Hosin  (p.  42). 
The  mosque  of  El-Azhar  should  not  be  visited  on  a  Friday,  as  there  is 
no  teaching  on  that  day,  and  the  traveller  would  thus  miss  one  of  the 
ehief  attractions.  Spare  time  may  be  spent  in  the  Bazaars  (p.  42).  —  After- 
noon (by  carriage  or  electric  tramway) :  Island  of  R6da  (p.  69)  and  Old 
Cairo  (p.  70),  with  the  Coptic  church  of  Abu  Sergeh  (p.  7l)  and  the  mosque 
of'.^lMr  (p.  78);  also,  if  time  permit,  the  Imdm  Shdfe^i^  H6s?i  el-Bdsha^  and 
the  TonUf*  of  the  Mamelukes  (p.  68),  after  which  we  return  by  the  Place 
Mdh«met-Ali  (p.  51). 

0th  Dat  (by  carriage) :  *  Pyramids  of  Oizeh  (p.  112 ;  which  mav  be  seen 
in  the  conrse  of  a  forenoon,  if  necessary);  a  visit  to  Shvbra  (p.  76),  which 
may  be  added  in  the  afternoon  by  those  provided  with  a  permit,  is  scarcely 
worth  while. 

7th  Dat  (by  railway  and  on  donkey-back;  luncheon  should  be  provid- 
ed): iTampAis  and  ^Sakkdra  (p.  130).  It  is  well  worth  while  to  ride  via 
Abutfr  (newly  excavated  sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  p.  129)  to  the  Uena  House 
Hotel  and  return  thence  to  the  town  by  electric  tramway;  but  this  must 
be  arranged  beforehand  with  the  donkey-boys  at  Bedrashdn. 

8tb  Dat:  Barrage  du  Ml  (p.  HI),  either  by  railway  (from  the  Prin- 
cipal Station ;  luncheon  should  be  taken),  or  (preferable)  by  Cook's  steamer, 
Wflleh  plies  twice  a  week  (10<  ,  luncheon  not  included  in  the  fare). 

The  following  places  deserve  repeated  visits:  —  the  Museum  at  Oizeh; 
the  Citadel^  or  the  Windmill  HilU^  for  the  sake  of  the  view;  the  Tombs  of 
the  Khaltfs;  the  Bazaars  (and  street- traffic),  on  a  Thursday. 

For  the  Moharmnedan  Festivals^  see  p.  Ixxi.  On  account  of  the  crowd 
ladies  should  not  attend  these  except  in  a  carriage.  During  the  festivals 
special  permission  is  necessary  for  admission  to  many  of  the  mosques. 

Cairo,  tV-KOhira^  or  Masr  el-Kdhira^  or  simply  Masr  or  Miar,  is 
situated  in  30®  6' N.  latitude,  and  31°  26' E.  longitude,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile^  about  12  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  so-called  ^cow's 
helly*,  the  point  where  the  stream  divides  into  the  Uosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  arms.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  'the  diamond  stud  on 
the  handle  of  the  fan  of  the  Delta'.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  city,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  11  square  miles,  rise  the  barren,  reddish 
diifjB  of  the  Mo^attam  Hills  (p.  108"),  about  650  ft.  in  height,  which 
form  the  commencement  of  the  eastern  desert.  The  city  has  ex- 
tended so  much  towards  the  west  of  late  years  that  it  now  reaches 
the  hank  of  the  river  and  has  entirely  absorbed  Bdlak  (p.  75),  which 
was  formerly  its  harbour. 

Cairo  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabian 
regions*  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  of  the  ministers 
and  principal  authorities.  At  the  census  of  1897  the  population  vaa 
returned  as  565,187,  or  570,062  with  the  bu\)v\t\)  otUfcV«^w.  'W^'^ 
Aumhar  of  resident  Europeans  was  35,385,  iiic\u^\\^^'^^"V\.t\\».^^^ 
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9870  Greeks,  5124  French,  6727  Britisli  (Including  a  garrison  of 
3000  men),  2262  Austrians,  and  487  Germans.  The  mass  of  the 
population  consists  of  Egypto- Arabian  townspeople  (jp.  xliy),  Fell4^ 
settlers  (p.  xxxvi),  Berbers  fp.  xlv),  Copts  fp.  xxxix),  Turks  fp.  xlv), 
and  Jews  (p.  xlvli),  the  last  of  whom  number  5800  souls.  Besides  the 
natives  and  the  European  residents,  the  trayeller  will  frequently 
encounter  negroes  of  various  races,  Northern  Africans,  Bedulns, 
Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  other  Oriental  settler^. 

HisTOBT  OF  Caibo.  At  a  very  remote  period  a  city  lay  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  great  pyramids,  and  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Khere-ohCj  or  'place  of  combat',  because  Horus  and  Set 
were  said  to  have  contended  here  (p.  oxx).  The  Greeks  named  It  Bdb^ 
ylorhj  probably  in  imitation  of  some  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound. 
The  citadel  of  this  town  (p.  71)  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and 
under  Augustus  became  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  three  legions 
stationed  in  Egypt.  In  A.D.  640  Babylon  was  captured  by  *Amr  ibn 

H'As,  the  general  of  Khalif  'Omar,  who  subsequently  established 
the  new  capital  of  the  country  here,  in  opposition  to  Alexandria 
(p.  1 1),  which  was  not  so  free  from  the  disturbing  Christian  element. 
A  mosque  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  conqueror's  tent,  and  the 
Arabic  word  for  tent  (Fostdt)  became  the  name  of  the  new  city.  The 
latter  gradually  expanded  towards  the  N. ,  and  was  extended  to  the 
N.E.  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  citadel  by  Ahmed  ibn  Tuldn,  who 
erected  the  new  quarter  of  el-Kat(Vi^.  Ahmed's  splendonr-loving 
son  Khumdrdyeh  embellished  the  town  with  lavish  magnificence. 
The  modern  city  of  Cairo  was  founded  by  Odhar^  the  general  of  tlie 
Fatimite  Khalif  MuVzz,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  969  A.D. 
He  erected  a  residence  for  the  Khalif  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
commanded  by  him  to  the  N.  of  el-Ka^'i'.  At  the  hour  when  the 
foundation  of  the  walls  was  laid,  the  planet  Mars,  which  the  Ajrabs 
call  Klhir,  or  'the  victorious*,  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  new  eity ; 
and  Mui'^zz  accordingly  named  the  place  Masr  el-Kdhkaj  or  KSikira. 
Masr,  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  Egypt,  was  also  applied  to  Fos^f, 
the  form  Mctsr  el-Attka  (Old  Cairo!  being  only  introduced  at  a  lUer 
date  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  new  town  extended  rapidly. 
Bricks  were  easily  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  the  Mokattam  hills  afitorded 
excellent  stone,  while  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  ancient  Memphis 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  were  also  used  as  a  quarry.  In 
973  Mui'zz  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  new  eity  of 
Cairo.  In  1166  the  citadel  which  still  commands  the  city  was  ereeted 
by  Saldheddhn  YHsuf  ibn  EyyUb  (Saladin)  on  the  slope  of  the  Ho^ 
ka^tam  hills ;  and  the  same  sultan  caused  the  whole  town,  together 
with  ther  citadel  itself,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall ,  29,000  ells  In 
length.  Under  his  luxurious  and  extravagant  successors  Cairo  wab 
greatly  extended  and  magnificently  embellished.  At  that  period, 
however,  Cairo  was  fearfully  devastated  by  the  plague,  as  it  had 
been  on  two  former  occasions  (in  iOG7  and  V2.%^^  and  was  ali6 
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several  tiine3  sabseqaently.  The  town  saffered  severely  in  other 
vrays  also,  and  indeed  its  whole  history,  so  far  as  recorded,  like 
that  of  the  saltans  and  the  Mamelukes  themselves,  seems  to  have 
presented  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  revolutions,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  As  most  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  who  resided  in  the 
citadel  died  a  violent  death,  so  the  reign  of  almost  every  new  po- 
tentate began  with  bitter  and  sanguinary  contests  among  the  emirs 
for  the  office  of  vizier,  while  but  few  reigns  were  undisturbed  by 
insarrections  in  the  capital.  During  the  third  rifgime  of  Mohammed 
en-N&^lr,  who  had  been  twice  deposed  and  as  often  recovered  bis 
throne,  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Cairo.  The 
Christians,  of  whom  great  numbers  resided  in  Cairo  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  were  accused  by  the  people  of  incendiarism.  Their 
churches  were  closed  or  demolished,  while  they  themselves  were  so 
ill-treated  and  oppressed,  especially  in  the  reign  o( Sultan  Sdleh 
(1351-54),  that  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  embraced  Islamisro. 
In  1366  and  1367,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Sha^han,  sanguinary  con- 
flicts took  place  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  between  hostile  parties  of 
Mamelukes,  and  in  1377  Sha'ban  himself  was  tortured  and  strangled 
iu  the  citadel.  Even  greater  disorders  attended  the  dethronement 
of  SuUan  Barkiik  (1389),  when  the  wildest  anarchy  prevailed  at 
Cairo,  the  convicts  escaped  from  their  prisons,  and  in  concert  with 
the  populace  plundered  the  houses  of  the  emirs  and  the  public 
magazines.  The  following  year  another  rebellion  among  the  Ma- 
melukes restored  Barljiuk  to  the  throne.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  been  succeeded  by  Farag  (1399),  when  the  Ma- 
melukes again  revolted,  and  renewed  conflicts  took  place  for  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  during  which  the  city  was  partly  plundered. 
Similar  scenes  were  repeated  on  almost  every  change  of  government. 
The  turbulence  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  always  treated  with 
too  much  consideration  by  the  sultans,  became  more  and  more  un- 
bearable; they  robbed  the  people  in  the  markets,  assaulted  citizens 
in  the  public  streets,  and  grossly  insulted  respectable  women. 

On  26th  Jan.,  1517,  the  Osman  sultan  Seltm  /.,  after  having 
gained  a  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  (p.  107),  en- 
tered the  city.  Tilm^n  Bey,  the  last  Mameluke  sultan,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed  (p.  48).  Selim  caused  the  finest  marble 
columns  which  adorned  the  palace  in  the  citadel  to  be  removed  to 
Constantinople.  Thenceforward  Cairo  became  a  mere  provincial 
capital,  and  its  history  is  almost  an  entire  blank  down  to  the  period 
of  the  French  expedition.  —  On  22nd  July,  1798,  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  Cairo  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte^  who  established 
his  headquarters  here  for  several  months,  and  quelled  with  san- 
gainary  severity  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  among  the  pop- 
ulace on  23rd-25th  September.  At  the  beginning  of  iVvft  ^Ci^x  'STl^^ 
Bonaparte  started  from  Cairo  on  his  Syrian  expediWoiv,  a.w^Qxv\vS» 
retom  to  France j  Kleber  was  left  as  comm.andei-iw-cAv\fc^  ^^  ^^ 
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French  troops  at  Cairo,  where  he  was  assassinated  on  14tli  June, 
1800.  In  1801  the  French  garrison  nnder$elliard,l>einghaid  pressed 
by  the  grand-vizier,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  On  3id  August, 
1806,  Mohammed  *Alij  as  the  recognised  pasha  of  Egypt,  took  poss- 
ession of  the  citadel,  which  for  the  last  time  witnessed  a  bloody 
scene  on  1st  March,  1811,  when  the  Mameluke  Beys  were  massacred 
by  Mohammed^s  order.  The  insurrection  of  'Arabi  in  1882  scarcely 
affected  Cairo. 

The  **Street  Scenes  presented  by  the  city  of  the  KhalSfs  afford 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  delight,  admirably 
illustrating  the  whole  world  of  Oriental  fiction,  and  producing  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  uninitiated  denizen  of  the  West.  This 
Oriental  life  seems  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  newer  quarters 
uncongenial,  and  it  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  the  old  Arabian 
quarters,  which  are  still  mostly  inaccessible  for  carriages,  in  spite 
of  the  many  new  streets  that  have  been  constructed  in  Cairo  of  late 
years.  Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  still  un- 
paired, and  they  arc  too  often  excessively  dirty.  Many  of  them  are 
80  narrow  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  riders  to  pass,  and  the 
projecting  balconies  of  the  harems  with  their  gratings  often  nearly 
meet.  The  busy  traffic  in  these  streets  presents  an  interminable, 
ravelled,  and  twisted  string  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  of  walk- 
ers, riders,  and  carts  of  every  description.  Add  to  this  the  craoking 
of  the  drivers^  whips,  the  jingling  of  money  at  the  table  of  the 
changers  established  at  every  corner  of  the  street,  the  rattling  of 
the  brazen  vessels  of  the  water-carriers,  the  moaning  of  the  camels, 
braying  of  donkeys,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
'pandemonium*.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  traveller  has  learned 
to  distinguish  the  various  individuals  who  throng  the  streets,  and 
knows  their  different  pursuits,  that  he  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
liis  walks  or  rides.  We  may  therefore  give  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the 
community. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Arabs 
to  distinguish  their  different  sects,  families,  and  dynasties  by  the 
colour  of  their  Turbans.  And  the  custom  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent.  Tiie  SSherifs',  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  now  wear 
white  turbans,  though  originally  they  wore  green,  the  coloar  of  the 
prophet.  Green  turbans  are  now  frequently  worn  by  the  Mecca 
pilgrims.  The  ^Ulama,  or  clergy  and  scholars,  usually  wear  a  Yery 
wide,  evenly  folded  turban  of  light  colour.  The  orthodox  length  of 
a  believer's  turban  is  seven  times  that  of  his  head,  being  equiTslent 
to  tiie  whole  length  of  his  body,  in  order  that  the  turban  may  after- 
wards be  used  as  the  wearer's  winding  sheet,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance may  familiarise  him  with  the  thought  of  death.  The 
drefUf  and  iurbans  of  the  Copts,  Jews,  au(\.  olhex  \iO\k-MnsUm  eitiseni, 


u«  fteqaentiy  of  «  duti  eolonr,   l>at  in  msny  caseB  are  icuaetr 
diitliiKiilaliible  fiom  those  of  oithodox  belleiera. 

The  Women  of  the  poorer  uid  rustic  cUaiee  near  nothiog  but 
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a  bine  goirn  and  ■  leil.  Their  otaimentg  consist  of  silrer,  copper, 
or  beid  bnoeteti,  earrings,  snd  ankle-rings, 
while  their  ehliu,  arms,  and  chests  ire  often 
tatooed  irith  blue  marks.  Similar  Utooiiig 
la  tJiO  common  among  the  men.  In  Upper 
EsTpt  no«e-rings  are  also  frequeotly  seen. 
The  women  of  the  npper  classes  are  nerer 
M  hBndwmely  dressed  in  the  streets  as  at 
horns.  When  equipped  for  riding  oi  walk- 
ing, they  wear  a  silk  cloak,  with  very  wide 
BlOBTes  ("tllb  01  lablcbj,  ovec  their  home  attire. 
They  also  dan  the  burko',  or  veil,  which  con- 
slttt  of  a  long  strip  of  tnuslin,  coTerlng  the 
wholeof  the  face  except  the  eyes,  aad  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  feet.  Lastly  they  put  on 
the  habara,  a  kind  of  mantle,  which  in 
the  eaae  of  married  women  consists  of  two 
breadths  of  glossy  black  silk.  Thns  disguised, 
they  look  annatnially  broad  and  unwieldy, 
and  not  anlike  bats.  Young  girls  usually  i 
The  wealthier  ladies,  who  drive  in  their  carriages  attended  by  ei 
nndu,  usually  vei!  their  faces  up  to  their  eyes  with  thin  wliitc 
ganzeln  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  Constantinople.  The  flg ores 
of  Egyptian  women,  in  early  life,  are  generally  upright  and  grace- 
ful. They  colour  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids 
darii,  and  their  linger  and  toe-nails  with 
henna,  which  gives  them  a  hrownisli-yellow 
tint.  Among  other  customs  we  may  also 
mention  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a  wo- 
man  carries  her  child,  either  astride  her 
shoulder,  or  resting  on  her  hip.  With  regard 
to  oirenmeislon,  weddings,  and  funerals,  see 
pp.  lili,  etc. 

Anddthishusythrongof  men  and  animals 
reunud  the  warning  shouts  of  outrunners 
(skU),  coMbmen,  donkey- attendants,  and 
•unel-diinN.  The  words  most  commonly 
heard  ue — 'riglait',  'shemSiak',  'gemtnak', 
*A'A|  4t't,',  As  a  rale,  these  warnings  are 
uaramanied  by  some  particniaiizing  title. 
llna,  'rIgbA  yfl  tnHtjfu'  (monsleui),  or  Wigluk 
yi  lAaaigA'  fyooi  foot,  sir',  i.e.  'take  care 
of  yoatlMf ;  kAaudpcft  Is  the  nsaal  title  gWen  to'E.D.to^wii'o'i  "i^^* 
Aitha,  aad  U  aild  to  bare  originally  mewil  'merdixnt  otA'j'i-,  '  **•* 
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mfliofc  yi!  Aikk'  ('youi  left  aide,  0  cliiet') ;  'ycmlnik  yH  iinl'  C'yoiir 
right  aide,  glrl'3;  'rf.fAfifc  !)ii '<"' C'vour  back,  Udy'j;  'yd'orfl.eA' 
tbtide) ;  'ya  iturlf'  fdeBeendiinl  of  llie  propbet ) ;  'y&  efendi' (Tark\»b 

'-■■"■  "     -   --   iiuioeroQs  »t  Cairo,  moat  o£  them 

being  blind.  Ihey  eiidearour  to 
uicite  compuaioQ  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Allah.:  'yd  Mohannin 
y3  Rabb'  00  awskener  of  pity, 
U  Mastei^;  HOUb  min  AUSh 
huU  Itihnet  'IJA'  ('1  seek  from 
my  Lord  the  price  of  a  morsel 
of  bread'); 'flnatll;"A«(!A  wqV 
nebi'  {^l  am  the  guest  of  Qod 
and  of  (he  Ptopliet').  The  usual 
answer  of  the  pagser-liy  is, 
'AUOh  yUiannia  'allk'  ('God  will 
have  mercy  on  you'),  or  'AU3:h 
ya'tik'  (^'God  give  tliee';  conip. 
p.  kxi). 

One  of  the  most  popular 
ehaiacteiB  to  be  met  nith  in  the 
atreeta  of  Cairo  ia  the  Sakka, 
.vith  hia  goatakiQ  of  water,  fsnied  either  by 
himself  or  by  a  donkey,  who  attll  plies  hia  trade,  although  the 
nuer-works  (p.  63)  aiipply  every  Louse  iu  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
public  sebils  (p,  cliiii),  with  water,  and  though  on  many  of  the 
bouses  there  ace  braea  tubes  through  which  passeia-by  miy  take  u 
praugbt  from  the  main  pipes. 


'  TheHnnaii,  wlio  tclong 
}  one  of  the  orden  of  der- 
hbCB  (p.  Ixrli),  are  also 
Igaeed  in  Bellliig  wster, 
U^  tbey  flavour  with 
nange-ljlouoni  ftuArJ,while 
otbera  use  Itquorico  I'crk- 
iSt)  01  etspe-foioe  fseSiS;. 
There  »ro  also  numerouB 
ititien.ntTBiidDTEofdin'Grerit 
kinds  of  fruit,  rogetible 


whioh  t 


Europeans  tiaunll 
uninviting.  LiiBtly,  tlieroare 
itinerant  cooks,  with  port- 
able kituheus,  wlio  eell  siiisll 
rncat- puddltigH ,  flah,  and 
othBi  oomcBtibleH,  and 
whose  cuBtomeTS  est  their  | 
dinners  silling  cross-lejfshd 
by  the  side  of  the  street. 

Most  of  cbeAraiiiBn  B:it- 
beri  tiave  their  ahopa  open 
10  the  Btcaet.    Their  principal 
heads  of  theit  fluatomets  In  Oriental"  I'aBhiOf 
are  very  expert. 

Several  timBB  during  tho  day  and  also  at  night  the  Eolcmn  a 
sonorona  ciy  of  the  mueddin,  summoning  the  fBithful  to  prayer  [see 
p.  liiii),  iBTeiberateH  from  tho  tops  of  the  miuirets.  When  the 
shops  are  shut  the  watctinieli  (bavurihj  place  their  beds  C«rr!r^  of 
palm-twigB  in  the  Etreets  outside  the  entranoss,  and  prepare  to  spend 
the  night  there ;  Hometimea  they  Iiaie  ouly  roats  or  mgs  to  sleep  on^ 
The  atreet-trafQc  ceases  in  the  Aiah  quarCcra  coniparatlvuly  r— '" 
while  ill  tho  European  dislricta  it  goea  on  till  nearly  tuldulght. 
during  the  mouth  of  Ramadan  It  continues  throughout  the  wiiob 
night  even  in  the  Arab  (quarters. 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  oceaaion  to  observe  the  Sehot 
/kuttab),o{  which  there  are  about  300in  Cairo,  with  8-901X1  scholi 
and  one  of  whioh  ia  attached  to  almoat  eiery  public  fonntain. 
will  find  it  very  amiiaing  to  watch  the  cfTorls  of  the  pklh,  or  school-'' 
iiiaster,  in  teaohtng  his  pupils  with  the  aid  of  adoionitionB  and 
blows,  while  Che  boya  themaoWes  re«ite  veraoa  of  the  Korin  with 
a  swaying  motion  of  their  bodies,  bending  over  their  metal  writing 
tablotg.  and  yet  flndlng  time  for  the  same  tricks  as  Eiiropeau 

^^nri.  it  ig  not  advisable  lo  watch  the  flitih  tan  cVQ«e\^, 

HK|7  aiieoaeerted  and  !s  theu  apt  to  be  unetviV, 
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These  schools  are  maintained  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  school- 
masters  themselves,  who  exact  1-2  piastres  per  w  eek  from  each  pupil.  The 
mere  reading  and  recitation  of  verses  from  the  K  or&n  being  in  itself  eon- 
sidered  a  meritorious  act,  the  great  object  of  the's  e  schools  is  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  recite  the  Kor&n  by  heart.  After  learni  ng  the  alphabet,  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  values  of  numbers,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  ninety-nine 
'beautiful*  names  of  Allah,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  repeat  the  ninety-nine  prayers  of  the  Mohammedan  rosary  (aebha). 
The  boy  is  then  made  to  write  out  the  Fdthciy  or  first  chapter  (siireh) 
of  the  Kor&n,  which  ho  reads  often  enough  to  impress  it  perfectly  on 
his  memory,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  the  while,  whereby,  as  he 
imagines,  his  memory  is  rendered  more  pliant.  After  learning  tiie  first 
chapter,  he  next  proceeds  to  learn  the  last,  the  last  but  one,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  inverted  order,  until  he  reaches  the  second,  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  chapters  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the 
second  to  the  last.  Although  the  language  is  often  difficult  and  obscure, 
no  explanations  are  given,  so  that  the  boy  who  knows  the  whole  book 
by  heart  usually  understands  but  little  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  boy  has 
learned  the  whole  of  the  Koran  in  this  way,  the  completion  of  his  studies 
is  commemorated  by  the  c'elebration  of  the  Khatmeh^  a  family  festival,  to 
which  the  schoolmaster  is  invited. 

The  Bazaars  t  of  Cairo,  though  inferior  to  thoiie  of  Damascus 
and  Constantinople ,  present  to  the  European  traveller  many  novel 
features  and  many  interesting  traits  of  Oriental  character.  As  is 
the  nnlversal  custom  in  the  East,  shops  of  the  same  kind,  with 
their  workshops,  are  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter, 
named  sometimes  after  a  mosque,  but  more  usually  after  the  wares 
tliere  sold,  e.g.  SUk  en-NahMslnj  bazaar  of  the  coppersmiths,  ^Sdfc 
el-Khordagtyehj  bazaar  of  the  ironmongers.  Most  of  the  bazaars  con- 
sist of  narrow,  and  often  dirty,  lanes,  generally  covered  over  with 
an  awning  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  flanked  with  shops  about 
6  ft.  wide.  These  shops  (dOkkan)  are  open  towards  the  street,  and 
in  front  of  each  is  a  mastaba  or  seat  on  which  the  customer  takes  Ms 
place  and  on  which  the  siiopkeeper  offers  his  prayers  at  the  appointed 
hours.  The  inscriptions  above  and  in  the  shop  do  not  consist  of  the 
dealer's  name,  but  of  various  pious  ejaculations,  such  as  *0h  Allah, 
locker  of  the  gate  of  gain,  oh,  all-nourishcr',  'the  help  of  Allah  and 
a  speedy  victory',  etc.  Those  lanes  usually  enclose  a  massive  store- 
house of  considerable  size  (khctn)^  consisting  of  two  stories.  Several 
of  these  khans  form  a  quarter  of  the  city  (hdra).  These  were  for- 
merly closed  at  night  by  massive,  iron-mounted  gates,  still  In  some 
cases  preserved,  though  no  longer  used. 

The  principal  market-days  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  when 
the  traffic  in  the  narrow  streets  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  diffleult 
or  impossible  to  traverse  them.  Pcdlers  are  seen  forcing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  sometimea 
carrying  a  small  table  with  them,  and  frequently  selling  their  wares 
by  auction.  So,  too,  we  observe  coffee-sellers,  water-bearers,  nar- 


f  liazai'  is  properly  speakin<;  a  Persian  word,   the  Arabic  equivalent 
for  which  is  sAlt.     The  magazines  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  wlfh  their 
}/trfirn  r-ouria,  arc  called   wakkdleh^  which   the  Franks  have  oorrnpted  to 
Occa/c'A,  Occal,  or  Oicila. 
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gileli-liawken,  and  others,  elbowing  their  way.  One  of  the  noisiest 
frequenters  of  the  bazaars  Is  the  daUdl,  or  auctioneer,  who  carries 
on  Ms  head  or  shoulders  the  goods  he  is  instructed  to  sell,  and 
runs  up  and  down  the  lanes  shouting  ^hardg,  hardg\  and  adding  the 
amoant  'of  the  last  bid  he  has  received.  However  great  the  con- 
fusion may  be,  his  practised  ear  instantly  detects  each  new  bid  is- 
suing f^m  one  of  the  dukkans,  and  he  immediately  announces  the 
new  offer  —  ^hfashrtn  kir8h\  ^bVashrin  unu8s\  and  so  on.  The  seller 
of  the  goods  always  accompanies  the  dallal  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction.  —  The  prices  of  the  various  com- 
modities depend  on  the  demand,  and  also  on  the  demeanour  of  the 
purchaser.  Orientals  regard  skill  in  cheating  simply  as  a  desirable 
accomplishment. 

In  walking  through  bazaars  and  other  streets  the  traveller  will 
be  inteiested  in  observing  how  industriously  and  skilfully  the 
Abtizanb  work,  with  tools  of  the  most  primitive  description.  The 
turners  (Kharrht),  for  example,  are  equally  adroit  with  hand  and 
foot.  The  following  are  the  Arabic  names  for  some  of  the  commoner 
handicraftsmen:  Kkaydt^  tailor;  Sahhagh,  dyer;  JSe/fa,  stocking 
maker ;'Aftftd<2,  silk-ribbon  maker;  Qezzdr^  butcher;  Farrdn^  baker; 

Sankari,  plumber;  Hadddd,  smith;  Sd'dtiy  watch-maker. 

European  travellers  who  purpose  making  large  purchases  in  the  ba- 
zaars, miut  arm  themselves  beforehand  with  the  most  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience. Time  has  no  value  for  an  Oriental,  and  that  fact  must  be  taken 
into  the  calculation.  Everything  must  be  haggled  for,  sometimes  in  the 
most  obstinate  fashion.  When  the  customer  knows  the  proper  price  and 
offers  It,  the  dealer  will  remark  ^kalW  (it  is  little),  but  will  close  the  bar- 
gain. Sometimes  the  shopkeeper  sends  for  cotTee  from  a  neighbouring  cofTee- 
houae  in  the  course  of  the  bargaining.  If  no  satisfactory  agreement  can 
be  reached,  the  customer  should  calmly  proceed  on  his  way.  Every  step 
he  takes  will  lower  the  demands  of  the  obdurate  dealer.  It  is  advisable 
to  offer  at  first  rather  a  lower  sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay, 
in  order  that  the  offer  may  be  raised.  A  common  phrase  in  the  cere- 
monious East  is  '•kudu  baldsh'  (take  it  for  nothing),  which,  of  course,  is 
never  seriously  meant.  Foreigners,  however,  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
more  than  natives.  Dragomans  and  commissionnaires  usually  have  a  private 
underatMidingwith  the  dealer,  so  that  to  make  purchases  in  their  company 
is  to  add  10-20  per  cent  to  the  price. 

1.  The  Ezbeklyeh  and  the  Isma'iliyeh  Quarter. 

The  central  point  of  the  foreign  quarter,  between  the  old  Arab- 
Ian  Cairo  and  the  new  town,  built  in  the  French  style  within  the 
last  dO  years,  is  the  — 

*Ssbeki7eh  Oarden  (PI.  0,  3),  or  simply  the  Ezbekiyeh,  which 
is  named  after  the  heroic  Kmir  P^zbek,  the  general  of  Sultan 
K&it  Bey  (1468-96 ;  p.  55),  who  brought  the  general  and  son-in- 
law  of  Bajesidl.  as  a  captive  to  Cairo.  A  mosque  was  erected  here 
in  hononi  of  his  victory ;  and,  though  the  building  no  longer  exists. 
Its  name  still  attaches  to  the  site.  The  fine  gardens,  which  ha^e  %^^- 
eral  entrances  (adm.  7^  pias.),  were  laid  o\it  in  ioIO  "Vi^ lA.."ftwV^\ftX> 
foimerljr  chief  gardener  to  the  city  of  Paris.    Tlie^  GO^et  a^xv  ^x^^  ^^ 
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20'/:  aciBs,  and.  contain  a  Taiiety  of  laie  and  beautifol  tiecs  md 
BLmbe.  Tbe  open  spaoeB,  as  In  all  Egyptlm  gardens,  ate  pUnteii 
witli  the  Iiippia  nodiflam,  to  supply  tlie  place  of  grass,  which,  doei 
not  thilve  in  this  dry  climata.  Au  artlicial  Mil  with  a  belvedere 
and  a  pretty  grotto,  to  the  right  of  the  eutram-.e  opposite  tli,e  Oan- 
tinental  Hotel,  cDmmanda  thebestview.  Among  the  other  atttactioni 
of  the  place  are  several  caffs,  a  sammer-tbeatre(ji.30),  a  restaurant, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  garden,  ete.  An  Egyptian  band,  wliich 
generally  performs  European  inuBic,  playa  here  dally  from  5  to 
about  8  p.m. ;  and  a  Bricisli  military  band  plays  on  two  erenlngs 
a  week  In  sninmer.  The  gardens  afford  a  delightful  promenade  at 
■II  periods  of  the  day,  and  tliey  present  a  very  attractive  appearance 
by  gas-light ;  but  invalids  should  be  careful  to  leave  them  before 
sundown,  after  which  the  air  here  is  very  damp. 

Adjoining  the  Exbekiyeh  on  the  N.E.  is  the  small  square  of 
Mlddn  tl-KhranedSr  (PI.  C,  3 ;  ShSri'a  Clot-Boy,  see  p.  63),  The 
narrow  streets  to  (be  N.E.  lead  to  one  of  the  most  disireputibU 
quarters  of  Cairo,  ■ —  To  the  S.K.  is  the  Intemationat  Tribunal 
(Tritunnux  Idixtes;  PI.  C,  3),  beyond  whiuh  is  the  small  'place' 
named  'Atasbi  kl-Kuadsa,  Che  chief  point  of  inteisectioa  of  tho 
electric  tramways  (p.26],wheacettieMu«lii(p.41)lead9to  theE.  To 
the  S.W.  of  the  International  Tribunal  is  the  Oentral  Post  Offict 
(PI.  C,  3  i  p.  26),  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ezbekiyeh,  is  the  Opera  House  (p.  30).  In  the  Place  dt  t'Optra 
(^Mcdan  el-Teatro;  PI.  B,  C,  3),  between  the  Opera  House  and  tiio 
Continental  Hotel,  is  an  Equcslrian  Slatve  of  Ibrdlitm  PaAa.  Tbetice 
the  Shiri'a  'Abdin  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  place  knovm  as  MSdaic 
'AbdIn,  on  the  E.  side  of  wliioh  lies  the  Kkcdivial  Palate  {Palaii 
■AidfnyPl.  0,4). 

Westwards  from  the  Eibekiyeh  and  the  Shiti'a  'Abdin  as  far 
as  the  Nile  ai\d  the  lama'iltyeh  Canal  extends  the  Qnarter  o( 
Itina'iltyeh.  The  quarter  was  begun  by  the  Khedive  Isiua'il  (p.  o\ 
who  desired  to  rival  the  modern  quarters  of  Paris,  and  presented 
sites  here  gratnilously  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  (a  erect  on 
each  a  house  worth  at  least  30, 000  fr.  within  eighteen  months.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  architecturally  uninteresting,  but  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  handsome  buitdlngs.  SeTeral  of  the  principal  hotels 
are  situated  iii  this  quarter,  also  the  Ejiglhh  Church  (PI.  B,  3( 
p.  30)  and  the  Oerman  Proleilant  Church,  the  ministerial  offlees, 
niost  of  the  consulates,  and  many  palaces  of  Egyptian  grandees, 
with  gardens  enclosed  by  high  walls,  so  tbat  only  the  roofs  are  visible 
to  paisers-by.  Beside  the  Qteat  Nile  Bridge  (p.  76)  is  the  huge  bar- 
rack of  Katr  en-m  (PI.  A,  4).  Beyond  this,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Shiri'a  wabflt  el-M6ya,  is  the  handsome  new  building  of  tbe 
AfuMum  of  Egyptian  AntiquUia  (p.  78).  Among  the  other  modufi 
buildings  in  this  neigbbourhood  are  the  French  Anhiuolagiea^^^ 
ttttute,  Id  the  Sh£ri'a  Fum  el-Teraafa  (fine  library),  and  the  ti  ~ 
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Palace  of  Count  Zogheh  (Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil),  built  in  the  Arab 
style  by  Herz-Bey.  —  In  the  long  street  named  Shari'a  Ma§b  el- 
'AiixA  (PL  A,  4),  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Shari'a  Kasr 
en-ini,  is  a  Monument  to  Sulimdn  Pasha,  Farther  on  lie  the  Palace 
of  Mohaimmed  *Ali  Pasha ^  brother  of  the  Khedive,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  viceregal  Isma^tllyeh  Palace,  and  a  handsome  new 
quarter  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  Kasr  ed-Dubara,  includ- 
ing the  British  Consulate  General  (PI.  A,  5J.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
street  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  of  War,  In  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  grounds  is  the  Instilut  Egyptien;  in  the  S.W.  angle,  the 
SoeiiU  OSographique  (p.  30);  and  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  Viceregal 
Chemical  Laboratory.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Office  of 
Hygiene  (Services  Sardiaires),  in  which  the  medicines  required  for 
all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  are  prepared  at  the  laboratory,  and  the 
yield  of  the  12  saltpetre  manufactories  of  Egypt  tested.  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  Palace  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (PI.  A,  6),  with 
a  large  garden.  Then  come  the  straggling  premises  of  the  Kasr  el- All 
(PL  A,  6),  at  present  occupied  by  Prince  Husen  Pasha,  and  the  large 
Hospital  of  Kasr  tl-Ain  (PI.  A,  7),  with  the  Mosque  of  Kasr  eWAin, 
in  which  the  Howling  Dervishes  (p.  Ixvii)  hold  their  Zikr.  Tlie 
last-mentioned  religious  performances,  which  attract  numerous  tour- 
ists (chair  2  pias.),  take  place  on  Frid.  at  1.30  p.m.  —  Thence  to 
the  Fum  el-Khaltg  and  to  Old  Cairo ^  see  p.  68. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Shari'a  Bulak  is  the  newest  and  still  unfinished 
quarter  of  Cairo,  named  Tewflkfiyeh  (PI.  A,  B,  2,  3)  in  honour  of 
the  late  Khedive  Tewfi^. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  in  search  of  Oriental 
scenes  will  not  care  to  devote  much  time  to  these  modern  quarters, 
bat  will  hasten  to  make  acquaintance  with  tlie  Arabian  parts  of 
the  city. 

2.  The  Muski  and  its  Side  Streets. 

A  visit  to  the  chief  Bazaars  (comp.  p.  38),  to  which  this  section  is 
devoted,  is  so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  that  the  traveller  will  scarcely 
have  time  to  combine  with  the  first  visit  the  inspection  of  the  Mosques 
passed  on  the  way.  —  Mounted  on  donkeys  (p.  27),  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd;  while  gentlemen, 
even  on  foot  and  alone,  aided  by  the  following  description  and  the  plan 
of  the  town  (p.  24),  will  find  their  way  without  any  other  assistance. 

The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Cairo  is  the  *Mu8ki  (PI.  C,  D,  3), 
which  begins  at  the  small  square  of  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (p.  40),  and, 
with  its  continuations  the  Slkkeh  el-Gedideh  (see  p.  42)  and  the 
ShSri'a  esh-Sharawani  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  traverses  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  old  town  (nearly  1 M.).  This  street  has  now  to  a  great  extent 
lost  its  external  Oriental  characteristics.  The  numerous  tobacco 
and  dgar  stores  and  emporiums  of  clothing  present  quite  a  European 
exterior;  but  the  stalls  of  the  fcz-dealcrs  still  remind  us  that  we 
are  in  the  E.  (The  price  of  a  fez  or  ^arbush  varies  iiom  ^  li.  \.^  ^  ^^.% 
according  to  the  matenal  with  which  it  is  lined.")  liw\.  Wi^CiA^wVaX 
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features  of  the  traffic  (p.  34)  that  surges  up  and  down  the  street 
from  morning  till  night  are  still  unchanged.  —  We  ascend  theMnski 
to  the  small  Bond-Point  (PI.  D,  3),  and  thence  follow  the  Sikkbh 
el-Gbdidbh  (Rub  Neuye)  to  the  insignificant  Qdmfa  (mosque) 
el'Ashrdf^  built  by  Sultan  Bursbey  in  1422.  Here  we  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  long  line  of  thoroughfare  beginning  with  the  ShUri'a 
el-Khordagiyeh,  and  at  the  first  cross-street  on  the  light  we  entei 
a  large  covered  bazaar,  known  as  the  Khan  el-Khalil. 

The  Kh&n  el-Khalll  (PI.  E,  3),  which  was  once  the  centre  of 

the  commercial  traffic  of  Cairo,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  as 

early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  ou  the  site  of  ruined  tombs  of 

the  Khalifs  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  El-Ashraf  Khalil.    It  formis  a 

distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  intersected  by  a  main  street 

and  numerous  cross-lanes,  formed  by  long  rows  of  stalls  of  tradesmen 

and  artizans,  all  covered  over.    Here  are  the  headquarters  of  the 

silk  and  carpet  merchants  and  the  vendors  of  trinkets.  We  follow  the 

main  avenue,  the  Sieebt  el-Badistan,  which  contains  two  graceful 

Arab  gateways.    In  the  first  lane  on  the  left  is  the  Bazaar  of  the 

Shoemakers  J  in  which  the  pretty  red  shoes  of  the  Arabs  may  be 

purchased.   Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  main  street,  are  some 

large  Carpet  Bazaars  (Asadolla  Irani,  Hagg  Ali  Khabestari). 

The  prices  of  Carpets^  like  those  of  other  Oriental  goods,  are  liable 
to  great  iluctuation.  Those  of  Baghdad  and  Brussa  (in  Asia  Minor)  are 
the  most  sought  after.  As  soon  as  a  purcliaser  appears,  the  dealers  spread 
their  wares  over  the  whole  court  for  his  inspection.  If  the  traveUer  is 
pressed  for  time  he  had  better  not  attempt  to  make  a  purchase,  as  several 
hours  must  not  unfre([uently  be  spent  in  negotiation  before  a  satisfactory 
bargain  is  concluded.  The  usual  price  of  a  light  hufffyeh  (ahawl  for  the 
head)  is  about  50  pias.,  and  of  one  of  heavier  Quality,  with  red  and  ye]]U>w 
stripes  and  interwoven  with  gold  thread,  SO-lOO  pias.  The  fringes  are 
generally  loosened  and  adjusted  after  the  completion  of  the  purchase. 
Many  of  the  so-called  Damascene  silks,  and  particularly  the  lighter 
kiid'iyehs  in  pleasing  colours,  are  manufactured  at  Lyons  and  Crefeld. 
The  table-covurs  of  red,  blue,  or  black  cloth,  embroidered  with  coloured 
silk  {itE  lVa-4j,  arc  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  letters  with  which  they 
are  adorned  rarely  have  any  meaning. 

Taking  the  second  cross-lane  on  tlic  right  and  passing  through 
an  interesting  Arah  Gateway^  with  stalactite  vaulting,  inscriptiont, 
serpentine  ornamentation,  and  a  few  mosaics,  we  enter  the  Bras$ 
Bazaar,  in  which  many  travellers  are  tempted  to  purchase.  Oppo- 
site the  end  of  the  Sikkct  cl-Badistan  is  the  entrance  of  the  mosqne 
of  Soyidna  Hos<?n. 

The  *6&mra  Seyidna  Hosen  (PI.  E,  3)  is  the  mosque  of  the 
youthful  IIos(>n,  who  fell  at  Kerbela  in  680  A. D.  in  battle  against 
the  enemies  of  his  father  'Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  who  was 
slain  in  661.  Hosen  is  still  highly  venerated  by  Shi'ite  Mohammed- 
ans (p.  Ixviii),  particularly  in  Persia.  The  mosque  is  of  no  archi- 
tectural importance,  while  it  has  been  almost  completely  modern- 
i/ed,  even  to  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  The  chief  attraetion, 
i^u/to  j/iaccosslblo  to  all  but  Muslims,  Vs  t\ic  m^xi^^V^Mm  which  ia 
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gaid  to  contain  the  head  of  Hosen.    The  head  is  said  to  have  been 

brought  to  Gaiio  in  a  green  silk  bag.    This  tomb-mosque  is  chiefly 

freqnented  by  men  on  Thursdays,  and  by  women  on  Saturdays. 

On  leaving  the  mosque  we  turn  into  the  Mash  dad  el-Hesent 

(PI.  E,  3),  cross  the  Sikkeh  el-Oedideh  (p.  42)  obliquely,  and  enter 

the  Shaki'a  bl-Halwagi  [PI.  E,  3),  which  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 

score  or  more  stalls  of  the  Sooksellers. 

Most  of  the  booksellers  are  also  scholars,  and  their  shops  are  the  resort 
of  the  learned  world  of  Cairo.  As  the  prices  of  books  vary  greatly  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  other  circumstances  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fixed  publishing  price,  purchasers  should  always  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  beforehand  the  true  value  of  any  work  they  wish  to 
buy.  As  In  the  case  of  many  other  wares,  the  line  between  new  and 
second-hand  books  is  not  so  strictly  drawn  in  the  East  as  in  Europe. 
The  booksellers  generally  keep  catalogues,  several  feet  in  length,^ to 
refresh  their  memories  regarding  the  state  of  their  stock.  The  Koran, 
which  is  shown  very  reluctantly  to  non-Muslims,  is  kept  separate'  from 
the  other  books.  The  books  are  not  arranged  side  by  side  as  in  Eu- 
ropean shops,  but  piled  up  in  a  very  inconvenient  fashion.  Many  of  them 
are  sold  ia  loose  sheets ,  in  which  case  the  purchaser  should  see  that 
the  work  is  complete,  as  gaps  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  bindings 
osaally  consist  of  leather  or  pasteboard.  Valuable  books  are  often  kept 
in  eases  of  red  sheepskin,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  by  means  of  a 
loop.  —  The  workmanship  of  the  bookbinders,  who,  like  other  Oriental 
artisans,  work  in  the  open  street,  is  far  inferior  to  European  productions. 
Red  is  their  favourite  colour. 

"We  now  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Mosque 
of  Azhar. 

The*OiiBi'ael-Azhar(Pl.E,  3,  4),  the  *blooming\  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  theFatimitc  period,  was  completed  in  973  A.D. 
by  Oohar^  the  vizier  of  theF&timite  Sultan  Mu'izz,  and  was  converted 
into  a  University  in  988  by  KhaltfeL-Aziz  (p.  xciv).  The  rectangular 
ground-plan  of  the  original  building  Is  easily  recognizable,  but 
it  has  been  so  frequently  restored  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  date  actually  from  the  Fatimitc  period  except  the  central  part 
of  the  sanctuary,  with  its  cupolas.  Everything  outside  this  rectangle 
is  known  positively  to  be  of  later  date.  The  characteristic  old 
ornamentation  of  the  arcades  and  cupolas  deserves  special  attention; 
that  of  the  walls  has  been  for  the  most  part  renewed  after  vanished 
patterns.  The  arcades  of  the  court  (sahn)  were  rebuilt  under  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  with  scrupulous  reproduction  of  the  old  style  and 
the  retention  of  the  old  columns.  —  The  successive  rulers  of  Egypt 
have  emulated  each  other  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  this  venerable 
building.  In  the  18th  cent,  the  wealthy  'Abd  er-Rahman  added  four 
aisles  to  the  sanctury,  and  in  more  recent  days  Said  Pasha  and  the 
Khedives  Tewfi^  and  'Abbas  II.  have  been  notable  benefactors  of 
the  mosque.  'Abbas  II.  erected  a  new  building  in  place  of  the 
dilapidated  N.W.  side  of  the  mosque,  and  his  neo-Arab  facade 
is  practioally  the  only  one  the  mosque  boasts,  the  other  sides  being 
all  quite  unpretentious  and  concealed  in  narrow  latves. 

The  principal  entrance  (PL  a),  where  stTaugeisieccvv^i  a.^\\\^vi.. 
Is  on  HeXW.  side,  and  is  called  Bdb  ei-ilfu^cyinm,  ox''Gi«A.^  oi  VJSia 


I 


oaSiTgliich  ('BiitE  of  the  jewellers'), 
gale),  on  Ihe  E.i  a.  Mh  a-S^dideh  (• 
tt»-fl*iiiJiiNWit'g»lenftheS.rlMH-)s  I 


1  nf  Ihe  Upper  Bgypliniu'li  e   B» 
it  a-UashOrbih  C'gBK^  of  the  KorUi 


1.  Ksnisoic  OooBT,  S.  Jffiirlil  (nnxsne)  ToftnTrfiiA.  8.  Steward's  nf- 
ftce,  1.  JHtnrcI  (loiuqiie)  rl-Mighdiilt^.  —  Ltwls  el-OXki'a,  ao-r  IIh 
princlpaltiallf'iringlFaoUon,— a.Pnyer-cusaeDf'AbdFi-Bahin^.  G.Oaor 
iFBdlng  In  Btalicate  (171.  T.  Domi  is  rroot  nf  ths  old  prarcr- niche.  8. 
Tnnb  nf  'Abd  sr-Bj>hifiin  Klkhva.  9.  Ztnitll  Oenarjiyth-  10.  Sebll  II. 
RouTt  of  AbUtiODi,  Kilh  Klfl  [n  lbs  caatce,  ul  lilrlnoi  ill  ronnL  — 
la-Sa.  Eiwikii  [nr  roonij  for  tlady).  12.  Biatf  il-Turl  (Tnrki  froni  W,  pro- 
vince) dF  tbe  eraplre);  13.  JUuat  il-lfagMrMCS.W.  AfrleniiB)-.  U,  flt^reue 
lo  lbeJUHiUaK-.SAaHinlfii(Hyriini) ;  IG.  MUlrcsaa  to  tbe  KihU  l^8aphUdf|>ll• 
(nnUveii  of  Baghdad)  ana  to  UiB  7»uU  ^•Banii  (naUrei  of  India).  16. 
XliKff  it-aebarl  (E.  AlrifUins  from  Iha  'tjomdli  cnut,  ZSla',  Berbera,  and 
T»Jurr»)i  17.  SUtrcaie  to  the  WbAI  <l-Jf<»Mi.U  (oaliTtu  of  Meoea);  IB. 
JHk«^  irt-A&ardliHft  (natifei  of  Iha  province  of  BberliiTeb)  i  IB.  Sfinu  il- 
Fai»abl»  (ndlvei  of  Faibseh) ;  aj.  ^iHlt  i^mddMiia  (patlvea  of  Iba'Sa' 
dia)i  31.  Rlutt  el-BalMUlS  [nutiiu  of  Lower  Egypt);  33.  Bnnit  it-Bama- 
JHfrif^MBiBteii  lee  p.  )>rJ).  -  23.  Step)  tn  Ite  T6tti.ce  Md  lo  ths  Hfoanl 
of  atari.   St.  aue  uf  UaOketlaKlitBe;  C'<'^'>u-'>  bi^  VnVeiuAn^  ta^AM. 
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Barbers*  (PI.  a),  because  the  students  used  to  have  their  heads  shaved 
here.  To  the  right  of  this  gateiivay  is  the  Mesgid  Taibarsiyeh  (PI.  2), 
-with  a  magnificent  mihr&b,  or  prayer-recess,  of  1309,  and  to  the 
left  are  the  office  of  the  steward  (PI.  3^,  in  a  restored  mausoleum, 
and  the  Zdwiyet  el-lbiighdwtyeh  (PI.  4),  now  used  as  a  library. 

The  long  archway,  ending  in  a  portal  added  by  Kai't  Bey  (by 
whom  the  adjacent  minaret  was  also  built),  leads  directly  into  the 
large  JSahn  el-Gdmfa,  or  mosque- court,  enclosed  by  an  arcade 
(restored),  with  Persian  keel-arches,  niches,  medallions,  and  open- 
work pinnacles. 

The  Sanctuary,  with  its  nine  aisles,  now  forming  the  principal 
hall  of  instruction,  has  140  marble  columns  (100  antique)  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  3600  sq.  yds.  The  front  and  older  part  is  low  in 
the  ceiling.  The  part  at  the  back ,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a  few 
steps,  has  considerably  higher  arcades,  restored  a  few  years  ago. 
The  hall  is  imperfectly  lighted.  A  staircase  to  the  right  of  'Abd 
er-Ba^^'s  pulpit  (mimbar)  ascends  to  an  upper  story,  which  is 
assigned  to  students  from  Mecca  and  Yemen.  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
Tomb  of 'Abd  er-Rahmin  (PI.  8).  The  N.  side  is  bounded  by  the 
Tery  elegant  little  mosque  of  Zdwiyet  Gdhargiyeh  (PI.  9),  recently 
restored. 

The  ceilings  of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  Liwdn  are 
supported  by  double  colonnades.  The  N.  Liwan  is  adjoined  by  the 
Oovat  of  Ablutions  (PI.  11),   with  a  square  basin  in  the  centre. 

The  Lateral  Liwdns  and  many  of  the  subsidiary  buildings  of 
the  mosque  are  divided  by  partitions  or  railings  into  RiwdkSj  or 
separate  chambers  (literally,  colonnades).  Each  of  these  is  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  a  particular  country,  or  of  a  particular 
prOTince  of  Egypt  (comp.  the  Plan  and  its  reference  numbers  12-22, 
p.  44).  Most  of  the  students  are  natives  of  Egypt,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  rlwajis  (Upper  Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  Eastern  Egypt)  are 
the  largest,  each  having  several  hundred  students.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  total  number  of  students  was  7600-7700,  taught  by 
230  professors ;  but  since  the  British  occupation  the  numbers  have 
sensibly  diminished,  especially  as  no  students  now  come  from  the 
former  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt.  The  university  of  Cairo  is, 
however,  still  the  largest  in  the  domain  of  El-Islam;  and  at  the  last 
census  the  mosque  was  occupied  by  6923  souls.  —  The  nationality 
of  the  various  groups  of  students  may  be  learned  from  the  guide. 
l^s  being  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism, 
the  traveller  should,  of  course,  throughout  his  visit,  be  careful  not 
to  indulge  openly  in  any  gestures  of  amusement  or  contempt. 

The  Studbnts  (Mttgdtoirin)  usually  remain  three,  and  sometimes  from 
four  to  six  years  in  the  mosque.   They  pay  no  fees,  but  each  riwak  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  endowments  of  the  mosque.'  There 
is  also  a  separate  riw&k,  called  the  Zdwiyet  el-Wmpdn^  for  blmd  &W^^\^\&^ 
for  whose  maintenance'  a  portion  of  the  funds  is  set.  a.p«.T\..  —  1\ife1?^o- 
VB8S0S8)  or  BhiklUf  receive  no  saJary,   either   {Tom  tlae  xttQac^xv^  ot  ixQ>Tiv 
zoveramenti  but  support  tiemselves  by    teaching  in  pxiv^Ve  "\iQ\ia<i*-»  ^"^ 
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copying  books ,  or  by  filling  some  religious  office  to  whleh  a  aaltry  is 
attached ,  and  they  occasionally  receive  donations  from  the'  wealthier 
students.  When  teaching,  the  shgkh  sits  cross-legged  on  a  straw-mat  and 
reads  from  a  book  placed  on  a  desk  ( rahleh)  hef ore  him,,  explaining  each 
sentence  as  he  proceeds;  or  he  directs  one  of  the  more  advanced  students 
to  read  aloud,  adding  his  own  explanations  from  time  to  time.  The  students 
sit  in  a  circle  around  the  teacher,  listening,  or  attentively  taking  notes.  As 
soon  as  a  student  knows  by  heart  and  can  explain  the  whole  of  the  book 
which  is  being  studied  by  the  class ,  the  shSkh  makes  an  entry  in  his 
copy  of  the  work,  called  the  Igdzeh^  whereby  authority  to  lecture  on  the 
book  is  conferred  on  the  student  himself.  The  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  is  usually  the  most  distinguished  of  the  shdkhs,  is  called  AkAk 
el-Qamfa  or  Shikh  el-JsMnif  and  receives  a  salary  of  about  20  pnrseSt  ^< 
10,000  piastres. 

Blost  of  the  students,  particularly  those  whose  native  tongue  is  sot 
Arabic,  begin  their  university  education  by  learning  the  Axabie  granuasr 
(Him  en-na?iu).  The  next  branch  of  study  is  religious  science  (^iliii  «I- 
keldm)^  the'  introduction  to  which  consists  of  a  series  of  preparatory  lee* 
tures  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  prophet  Cilm  et-taumd). 

After  having  completed  his  course  of  religious  instruction,  the  student 
proceeds  to  study  law  Cilm  el-fikh).  ^Jurisprudence^  says  Ibn  Khaldtei 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Arabian  thinkers,  *is  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  men,  some  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform,  while  others  are  forbidden,  or  recommended,  or  permitted  ^  and 
this  knowledge  is  •  derived  from  the  book  of  God,  <.«.  the  Kor&n ,  from 
the  Sunna  (t.e.  tradition),  and  from  the  inferences  drawn'by  the  law- 
giver (Mohammed)  from  sufficient  materials  afibrded  by  the  Koxf  n**. 

Besides  these  leading  branches  of  instruction,  logic,  rhetozle,  the  art 
of  poetry,  the  proper  mode  of  reciting  the  Koran,  and  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  are  also  taught. 

The  above  list  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the  most  important  of  Xoham- 
medan  schools  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  Orientals  at  the  present  day.  The  most  conspicuous  defect  of  their 
culture  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  independent  thought.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  the  mere  recipients  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
past.  Their  minds  are  thus  exclusively  occupied  with  the  lowest  grade 
of  intellectual  work,  their  principal  task  consisting  in  tiie  svstematie 
arrangement  or  encyclopeudic  compilation  of  the  knowledge  hanaed  dowa 
to  them. 

On  quitting  the  Mosque  of  Azhar  we  proceed  In  a  straight  di- 
rection, leaving  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Bey  Ahu  Dakah  on  the 
left,  to  the  Shasi'a  es - SANADiKivEH  (PI.  23),  also  called  i9tt 
es-Sudan  or  bazaar  for  wares  from  the  Sudan,  consisting  of  gam, 
(luni-palm  nuts,  ill-tanned  tiger-skins,  etc.  Farther  on,  in  a  straight 
(lirection,  we  reach  the  street  of  Ashrafiyeh,  opposite  the  Hosqne 
of  Ashraf  (p.42). 

From  the  Ashrafiyeh,  opposite  the  exit  from  the  Sndin  Baraar,  the 
SiiAiu'A  kl-HamzawI  £s-SEGiifR  (PI.  E.  8),  in  which  is  the  baaaar  of  the 
same  name, 'leads  to  the  W.  The  Siik  el-^amsiwl  is  the  baiaar  of  the 
Christian  merchants  (Syrians  and  Copts),  who  vie  with  their  Mohammedan 
ft'l low-tradesmen  in  the  exorbitance  of  their  demands,  and  whose  efalef 
wares  are  Kuropcan  calico,  porcelain,  and  drugs  (which  last  are  sold  In 
nourly  all  the  hazuars).  This  narrow  winding  street  is  prohmged  hf  the 
SiiAitfA  el-Hauzaw!  rl-KrbIu,  to  the  left  of  which  (approached  by  a  side- 
lane),  is  the  Orthodox-Greek  Church  0/ St.  Hicholas.  —  Just  at  the  beflnniBS 
of  the  Shnrl'a  oMIamz&wi  es-Se^hir  we  observe  on  the  right  the  coTaiei 
Shdrru  en-Xarhiyeh  (PI.  £,  3j.  'with  the  Sfik  el-'Attarlu,  or  splce-BMhet. 
which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  arom'alic  odours.  The  perftnaes  of 
Arabia,  genuine  and  adulterated,  wax-oandles,  and  drugs  are  Iha  cUsf 
coiuinndities  here.    Attt,r  of  rosea  is  sold  "by  NveS^l  %X  hyiJ^  Udeas.    Tke 
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small  bottles  into  which  it  is  usually  put  contain  only  one  drop.  Then 
follow  the  weavers  and  tailors. 

The  8h&ri<'a  en-Narbiyeh  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  BhdrVa  el-Fah- 
hdmfn  CPl*  B>  3i  ^)i  i^  which  is  the  bazaar  for  wares  from  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  We  first  observe  drug-stalls,  and  then  magazines  of  light- coloured 
woollen  and  other  stufl's,  Arabian  rugs,  etc. 

We  now  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  then  sharp  to  the  left,  and  pursuing 
the  same  direction,  parallel  with  the  £l-*'Akkadin  street  (see  below),  and 
pasting  a  number  of  shoemakers'*  stalls  (batodbUM),  we  come  to  a  broader 
eoTered  passage,  which  we  follow  to  the  right  for  a  few  paces,  and  then 
take  the  first  lane  to  the  left.  This  lane  is  continued  under  the  name  uf 
BMri^a  el-Menoffgidin^  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  tailors,  cJoth-merchants, 
and  dealers  in  undressed  wool.  A  short  abrupt  curve  of  this  lane,  to  the 
left,  then  brings  us  to  the  Sfidri'a  el-*Akkdd(n. 

The  AsHRAFiTEH  forms  the  first  part  of  a  long  line  of  streets 
leading  to  the  S.  and  farther  on  taking  successively  the  names  of 
Ghuiuyeh,  SHA&f  a  el-'Akka1)1N,  and  Sukkariyeh.  In  the  Ghfiriyeh 
we  observe  the  medreseh  and  mausolenm  of  Sultan  el-6hfiiTl(Pl.  E, 
3,  4).  The  medreseh,  to  the  W.,  was  finished  in  1503  and  has  a 
minaret,  Inappropriately  crowned  with  five  modem  dwarf  cupolas. 
The  mausoleum,  to  the  E.,  dating  from  1504,  has  a  modern  and 
tsstdless  wooden  cupola  and  a  restored  ceiling  (in  the  oratory).  The 
sultan,  who  fell  in  Syria  (p.  xcvii),  is  not  buried  here.  Adjacent  is 
a  well-preserved  sebil,  with  kuttab  (p.  37),  projecting  into  the  street. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Shari<'a  el-'Akk&din  lies  the  quarter  of  B6$h  Kadam. 
In  its  main  street  stands  the  ruinous  *Hou8e  of  OamAl  ed-Din  ez-2Sah&bi 
(PI.  E.  4),  jpresident  of  the  merchants,  an  interesting  building  of  1637 
(adm.  by  ticket  as  in  the  mosques,  2  pia<i.)-  Through  a  dilapidated  passage 
(dirkeh)  we  reach  the  court  of  the  Salamlik,  with  two  well-preserved 
facades.  To  the  right  is  the  door  of  the  harem;  to  the  left  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  Takhta  Bush  (p.  clxv).  The  inscription  on  the  moulding 
gives  the  date  of  the  building.  The  small  door  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
fMfr  e»-tit)  is  the  private  door  of  the  masler  of  the  house,  leading  to  the 
harem.  Just  to  the  left  is  a  small  chamber  with  Mushrabiyehs  (p.  clxvi), 
whence  the  ladies  of  the  harem  could  overlook  the  court  and  the  Takhta- 
b6sh.  In  front  is  the  Ka%  recently  restored.  The  rest  of  the  house  is 
in  mins. 

The  Sukkariyeh  (PI.  E,  4)  forms  tlie  bazaar  for  sugar,  dried 
fruits  (nukl)f  fish,  candles,  and  similar  wares.  On  the  left  is  the 
modem  marble  SebU  of  Mohammed  'Ali,  and  on  the  right  the  — 

*Gftmi'a  el-Muaiyad  (PI.  D,  E,  4),   also  known  as  OdmVa 

e^--AAmar  ('the  red'),  a  mosque  dating  from  1416.    It  was  erected 

by  I^Uan  8hM  el-MahmCLdi  Muaiyad  (p.  xcvii),  of  the  dynasty  of 

the  Oiicassian  Mamelukes,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  rebellion 

against  Sultan  Farag  (p.  65),  and  vowed  that  he  would  build  a 

mosone  on  this  site  if  he  were  released  from  prison. 

The  lately  restored  sanctuary,  the  two  mausoleums,  and  the  minarets 
on  the  gates  of  the  Bab  ez-Zuweleh  (see  p.  48),  the  upper  parts  of  whichVt 
were  added  in  1893,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  original  structure.    The 
three  massive  walls,  intended  to  enclose  three  new  liwans,  were  erected 
daring  a  restoration  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  bronze  gate  at  the  entrance,  the  handsomest  in  Oa.\t^.t 
originally  belonged  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  l\aaa.w  ^.  ^^^  >i\Vv. 
was  ^iought  for  the  new  jiiosqiie  for  500  dinaia.  N^fe  M«A.  ewX.'s^  ^ 
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vexClliule  and  then  the  saiictu&ry,  a  nmgniflcent  ap&rtment  viih 
lofty  stilted  arcbea.  The  decDtstion  is  eimple,  Tho  lower  picl 
of  tlie  wall  with  llic  piayer'ntche  ia,  hoRever,  teeCefnlly  adorQud 
with  glided  pnuole  atid  coloured  marblea,  while  the  oilddle  part 
dispUyB  a  rich  mOBaic  of  cDloared  marhlos,  lermiDating  helow  hi 
EharmiiiB  dwarf  arcades  with  colonnettea  of  blue  glass.  The  nppet 
pait  of  the  wall  bears  Insoriptiotis  in  bold  black  letters,  iuteispersed 
with  gilded  arabesqaea  and  rosettes  in  marble  medallloni.  Tke 
coloured  wooden  ceiling  and  the  inlaid  ornamentation  of  the  pnliflt 
and  doDra  also  deaerve  notice.  On  the  left  la  the  mauaoleum  of 
tho  Bultan,  and  on  the  right  that  of  his  family.  Tlie  Ltwiu  is 
separated  by  a  modern  iron  railiug  from  the  court,  which  is  planted 
nith  trees. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  moaqne  ia  the  town-gate  Bib  ez-Zn- 

Iweieh  (tl.  E,  i),  at  the  eud  of  the  street.  Ttiis  ia  built  of  soUil 
blocks  of  stone  and  reeemblea  the  two  othiir  gales  oF  the  Fa{imile 
period,  the  Bab  a!-Fnt(ilj  and  the  Bab-en-Nsjr  (p.  62).  it  was 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  hy  Greek  builders  from  Edessi. 
The  S.  side  oonaiais  of  two  huge  towers ;  hy  that  to  the  W.  are  i 
number  of  atone  and  wooden  balls,  probably  dating  from  the  Mame- 
luke period.  Tdmiin  Bey,  the  laat  of  the  Gircaasian  sultana  of  Egypt, 
Was  hanged  ontaide  this  gate  by  Sultan  Selini  I.,  on  Ifith  April, 
15IT  (p.  33).  This  gate  is  also  ciWei  Bdb  el-MUwrUi,  from  tlie 
old  tradition  that  tho  most  highly  revered  aaiiit  Ku{h  el-Milwelli 
has  hia  abode  behind  the  western  gate,  where  he  sometimes  maku 
his  presence  known  by  a  gleam  of  light.  From  the  inner  (F,.~\  gate 
hang  bunches  of  hair,  teeth,  flowers,  shreds  of  clothing,  and  other 
votive  offerings,  placed  here  by  sick  persons  who  hope  thereby  to  he 
cured  of  their  diseases.  Opposite  the  ontaide  of  the  gale  is  the  aebil 
of  Sultan  Fang,  by  the  largo  grated  window  of  which  executions  by 
stiangulalion  took  place  down  lo  the  middle  of  the  19lb  century. 
From  the  Zuweleb  Gate  the  Dbrb  bl-Ahhjib  |^P1.  E,  i)  leadl 
towards  tbe  E.  About  200  yd«.  from  the  gate  is  the  recently  (estared 
""Koique  of  the  Emir  Kiim&i  el-Iahftki,  a  small  but  bandsoma 
building,  erected  in  1481  in  tho  style  of  Kait  Bey.  The  mauaolenm, 
which  ia  large  in  proportion  to  tbe  mnsque,  long  remained  empty, 

tas  Emtr  KUmas  el-I^h^ki,  master  of  the  horse  to  Kin  Bey,  died 
^and  was  buried  In  Syria.  In  1851,  however,  the  pious  3h*kh  Abu 
fiariba  was  interred  here.  —  In  the  same  street,  farther  on  named 
Ehabi'a  ET-TABBAi(Ba(Pl.  E,4,  6),  lies  the  restored  Qfcml'a&ltiu 
^  Boghft  el-Merdlai,  boilt  by  Emir  el'Merdani,  cup-bearer  of  Saltan 
Mohammed  en-Mnelr,  and  floiabed  in  1832.  The  new  concrete  dome 
ill  front  of  the  prayer-niche  is  borne  by  superb  ancient  Egyptian 
granite  columns.  The  taatefal  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  and  tlu 

nosaic  of  the  prayer-niche  also  demand  attention.        ^^^ 
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8.   The  Bonth-Eastem  Quarters. 

The  route  described  in  this  section  leads  viH  the  Boulevard  Hdhdmet- 
Ali  to  the  atadely  and  thence  by  a  wide  curve  to  the  8.  back  to  the 
bonleTftrd.    EUctric  Tramway  to  the  Place  Bumgleh,  see  p.  25. 

Starting  from  the  Place  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (see  p.  40) ,  the 
Shau'a  Mobamhbu  'Ali  or  Boulevard  Mihemet-Ali  (PI.  G-E,  3-6), 
1860  yds.  in  length,  leads  to  the  S.E.  straight  to  the  foot  of  the 
citadel.  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  boulevard 
we  eioss  the  fllled-in  bed  of  the  El-Khaltg  canal ;  to  the  left  lies 
the  Place  Bdh  el-Khalkj  with  the  Administration  Building  (^Oouvem- 
orat;  PI.  D,  4),  containing  thePolice  Headquarters  (p.  26),  and  the  new 
building  of  the  Viceregal  Library  (p.  56).  The  Shlrra  Bib  el-Khalk 
(called  farther  on  Habbaniyeh,  p.  58)  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
present  library  (p.  56).  Aboat  ^4  M.  farther  on,  a  side-street  leads 
to  the  QdmlCa  el^MtUkeh  Sofiya  (PI.  D,  5 ;  entrance  by  the  ^.  portal), 
a  Turkish -Arabian  mosque  of  1611,  with  a  dome  supported  by 
antique  columns,  and  ornamented  in  the  Byzantine- Arabian  style. 
The.  pulpit  la  of  marble.  A  short  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  small 
mOique  of  Et-Burdtni  (PI.  D,  5),  built  in  1630  and  restored  in  1885, 
lavishly  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  adjoined  by  a  large  and  elegant 
minaret.  —  Farther  on  the  boulevard  passes  the  uninteresting  and 
much  altered  mosque  of  El-KhUn  {^AsUn' ;  PI.  D,  6) ,  aud  ends 
near  two  large  mosques.  That  on  the  left  is  the  unfiniahed  G&mi'a 
Sifalyeh,  named  after  an  order  of  dervishes  (p.  Ixvi),  and  con- 
taining the  family  burial-vault  of  the  Khedive  Isma'il.  —  On  the 
right  rises  the  — 

**6&mi'a8iiltftn Hasan  (PI.  E,  6),  the  ^superb  mosque',  and  the 
finest  existing  monument  of  Byzantine- Arabian  architecture.  It  was 
built  In  1356:-59  by  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  xcvi ;  tickets  of  admission 
necessary,  see  p.  30 ;  1  pias.  for  the  use  of  shoes).  The  exterior  of  this 
huge  building,  which  occupies  a  bush-grown  rock  below  the  citadel, 
recalls  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  early-Egyptian  temples.  The  massive 
**Oateway  (PI.  1),  85  ft.  high,  though  its  scheme  of  ornamentation 
was  never  fully  carried  out,  has  been  more  or  less  closely  imitated 
in  the  entrances  to  many  other  Egyptian  mosques.  — All  the  facades 
of  the  mosque  are  crowned  by  a  unique  and  boldly  projecting  cornice, 
of  'stalactite'  formation  and  formerly  furnished  with  pinnacles.  The 
shallow  central  recess  of  the  N.W.  facade  displays  one  largo  window 
and  a  little  ornamentation,  while  the  other  recesses  are  pierced  by 
windows  of  unequal  size.  The  outside  of  the  mausoleum  is  decorated 
in  the  Byzantine-Seljuk  style.  —  The  8.  Minaret  (PI.  1  la)  is  the  high- 
est minaret  in  Cairo,  measuring  270  ft.  from  the  pavement  (that  of 
JE.mil«J.213  ft.,  KalaHn  193  ft.,  Muaiyad  167  ft.,  El-Azhar  167  ft., 
KdU  Bey  and  BariM  164  ft.,  TulUn  132  ft.,  'Amr  105  ft.^.  TVv^ 
oorresponding  minaret  (PI.  lib)  on  the  N.  ia<;a^e  ^«a  o^et>i!tosi^w 
by  ^n  eaHjbqvake,  but  was  afterwards  lebuUt  on  q^  «in»W^t  %^^^<- 
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^B  The  dume  also  tell  iu  the  17tli  cent,  and  wae  restorsd  in  the  Atib- 

^H  Oitouian  Btfle  by  tlie  Tuikish  governor  Ibrabini. 

^B  Thebailding  is  In  tbe  form  of  an  irregular  peiitsgon,  85,000 sq.  ft. 

^1  in  uea,    in  nblcb  the  aruciform  ahapo  of  the  oiigiiial  Mcdrtxlt 

^M  (p.  olii)  hag  been  skilfolls'  incorporated.  —  Passing  through  the 

■  main  entrance  (PI.  1]  «e  onter  Brst  a  domed  vestibule  (Fl.  2)  and 
^V  then  asmallei  anteroom,  whence  Btepa  descend  to  the  corridor  (PI,  3 1, 
^m  leading  (o  the  largo  mosqne-courC  (115  ft.  long  and  105  ft.  broad], 

■  In  the  oentre  of  the  court  U  the  Me^a  (PI.  4),  or  fonntain  for  ahlu- 
^m  tions,  beside  which  is  Che  smaller  Haneft>'eb  (PI,  5],  &  covered  buln 
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furnished  witli  water-taps.  The  fonr  anna  of  the  «rOBS  are  oeoupioi 
by  fonr  large  halls  (liwiin),  vrith  lofty  barrel- van! ting.  These  ssrve 
as  praying  rooms.  The  locture-njomi  for  the  fonr  orthodox  seott  of 
IslSm  (p.  Ixvil  were  Atled  np  in  the  fonr  small  medresehs  (Pt.  13). 
The  sanctuary  or  chief  Itwan,  containing  the  few  ceremonial  adjnncia 
of  Islliin,  ts  emballished  with  an  elaborate!  iuacribad  frieze.  To  the 
right  of  the  palplt  is  a  fine  wooden  door,  inlaid  with  gold  and  iiliei 
and  mounted  with  bronze.  This  Is  ifao  entrance  to  the  Muuiotrurn  of 
8uttimHiuan{F].  9),  which  Is  coveted  by  a  dome  IDOft.  in  heigbl. 
In  the  centre  rests  the  simple  saicopiiagus  of  the  sultan.  Varioiia 
dark  stains  on  the  pHTement  of  the  mosqne  are  pointed  oi 
by  the  blood  of  slain  Mamelukes.  —  The  mosque  stands  b 
jaeeil  ofreaKntion,  ithieh  is,  howevei,  4clvfQft.0U'a»coim£Qttl|| 
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(30-40,000;.)*  But  in  spite  of  all  its  dilapidation,  the  huge  pro- 
portionft  of  the  bailding,  combined  with  the  masterly  execution  of 
the  details,  produce  an  impression  of  great  majesty. 

On  leaving  this  mosque,  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  (right)  to  the 
eiicalar  Plaob  Ruic^bh  (PI.  E,  6),  from  which  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
starts  (p.  Ixv),  and  to  the  MMfcn  Mohammed  'All  or  Place  Me- 
hSmet  AU,  about  650  yds.  in  length.  From  the  middle  of  the  ^Place\ 
opposite  the  old  Helw&n  station  (Gare  deMidan),  we  enjoy  a  splendid 
•View  of  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (see  below). 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Rumeleh  a  broad  carriage-road,  passing 
two  mosqnes  (on  the  left :  the  OdmVa  el-Mahm{idtyehf  and  beyond 
it  the  OdmPa  Emir  Akhdr,  with  a  decaying  minaret),  and  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  left,  ascends  in 
winding!  to  the  Citadel.  A  shorter  and  steeper  route ,  which  may 
be  aaeended  on  donkey-back ,  diverges  to  the  right  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  carriage-road,  passing  through  the  Bdb  d-Azab, 
flanked  with  its  huge  towers.  It  was  in  this  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  enelosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  formerly  the  chief  approach  to 
the  citadel,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  took  place  on  1st 
Mareh,  1811,  by  order  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  xoix).  Amin  Bey, 
the  only  one  who  survived,  effected  his  escape  by  making  his  horse 
leap  into  the  moat,  through  a  gap  in  the  wall. 

The  Citadel  (El-KoL'a;  PI.  E,  F,  6)  was  erected  in  1166  by 
Saladin  (p.  32),  with  stones  taken,  according  to  Arabian  his- 
torians, from  the  small  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  Of  the  original  structure, 
however,  nothing  now  remains  except  the  outer  E.  wall  and  a  few 
towers  in  the  interior.  Although  the  fortress  commands  the  city,  its 
site  is  unfavourable  in  respect  that  it  is  itself  completely  com- 
manded by  the  heights  of  the  Mokaftam,  rising  above  it  immed- 
iately to  the  S. ;  thus  in  1805  Mohammed  'Ali  was  enabled,  by 
means  of  a  battery  planted  on  the  Gebel  Giydshi  (p.  108),  to  compel 
Khnnhtd  Pasha  to  surrender  the  Citadel. 

We  enter  the  inner  court  of  the  Citadel  by  the  Bdb  el-Oedid 
(PI,  F,  6 ;  *New  Gate'),  and  observe  on  a  terrace  before  us  the  — 

•eftmi'aKohammed  'All  (PI.  E,  6),  the  'Alabaster  Mosque',  the 
lofty  and  graceful  minarets  of  which  are  so  conspicuous  from  a  dis- 
tance as  to  form  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Cairo.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Mol^ammed  'Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  Egyptian 
dynasty,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  which  was  blown  up  in  1824 ;  and 
in  1857  it  was  completed  in  its  present  form  by  Sa'id  Pasha  (p.  c). 
The  arehiteet  was  the  Greek  Yxisaf  Boshna  of  Constantinople,  who, 
aided  by  Greek  foremen,  built  it  on  the  model  of  the  Nuri  Osmani- 
yeh  mosque  at  Constantinople.  The  columns  are  built,  and  the 
walls  inqrasted,  with  yellow  alabaster  obtained  from  tk^  q^mvA^*^ 
near  Benifudf. 

The  Buirance  (PL  9),  near  the  centre  ot  tVie>  ^.  %V^^s  \^^^^ 
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^H      ilirectly  into  the  Sa>m  el-OiimV 
^M      eloaed  by  TauUBd'gklleiieg,    !l 

^H        O  ■—4k Iji-—. 
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10%  or  inferior  Court,  en- 
npper  p»rt«  of  whioh  pUin 
limestone  has  lieen  nsed 
instead  of  alabaster.   In 
the  centre  is  the  Hant- 
rt'J^h(_n.n-),  deaigned 
in  the  debaaed  Turklrii 
style.  On  the  W.  side  fi 
the  approach  to  a  tovei 
fPI.  {3},  terminating  in 
a  pavilion  adorned  nfth 

oontainingaolook  which 
waa   presented    to    Mo- 
hammed 'All   by  Uuis 
Philippe  of  France. 

The  lirTEBioR  is  en- 
tered through  the  oenlre 
of  the  E.  gallery  of  the 
anterior  court.    It  oon- 
sistsof  alarge  quadian^ 
lo,«ithByiantlnedomea 
regeins  on  4  hngo  square 
pillars.  The  she  of  the 
place   and  the   manner 
in  which   il  IS  Ughted 
produce  a  verj  atritins 

lah  decoration  us  uutni- 

^      porlant,andlhe  readlng- 

desk.pulpit  andprayep- 

recesa  {PI  2,3,4)  posaoM 

'Si      "0  partiouiar  attraodou. 

Enl   To  (he  right  of  the  en- 

yeh.    tranoeiBtheTomfto/'Mo- 

X,\   hammed  'Ali  {i.  18481 

enclosed  by  a  handaomfl 

railing  (PI.  S]. 

from  the  parapet  at  the  8.  W, 

eaohod  by  wal  liing  round  ont- 

ppoalte  the  Kliedieial  Palaee) 

with  its  countless  minarets, 

■  tho  mosqne  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Rills  and  the  green  plain  tra- 

e  distance,  are  the  Pytamjihr 

Qat  roofs  of  the.  lumM^^B 
d  ma\\al,  Van-*)!.  tlM'I^^H 

^1          O  /■'T^x^^^X"'^''^- 

fti4^i='™«HifA* 

M#^ 

3    P 
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line 
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ity. 

tand 
mill 

1,    Sultln-a    EBltuce.      2,    KuHi 
i.  Prnrer-reoMa.   6,  T^imh  nt  Mohfl 
7.  EnMnuB.    S.  Qre.t  OsllMy.    il. 
lt*M»,    10.   e>hi.  Bl-Gimi'.,     U. 
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■  A  magniflcoHt  "Vibw  la  ob 

■  end  of  tbe  masque  (PL  iX],  whi 

■  aide  thQbuilding.    Fiom  tLU  po 
^M        we  taney   the  ycllowiah  grey 
^V       domei,  and  gardeiiB.  At  our  feet 

■  To  the  N,  and  W.  are  the  Wind 
^B       Tcnnd  by  tho  Nile.    To  the  W. 

^1      toweling  aljove   the   desert.     On  the 
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Penian  name  of  bdidgir,  by  means  of  wMcli  the  cool  north-wind  is 
introduced  into  the  houses. 

The  GAmi'a  Ibn  l^UOian  (PI.  F,  6^.  situated  to  the  V.E.  of  the  Mosque 
of  Mohammed  'Ali,  was  erected  in  1317  by  Sultan  en-Nasir.  Long  used 
as  a  military  magazine  and  storehouse,  it  has  recently  been  cleared  out, 
and  is  willingly  shown  by  the  British  military  authorities.  It  exhibits 
traces  of  the  Boraanesque  taste  on  the  exterior,  particularly  on  the  portals. 
In  the  Interior  are  some  marble  columns  with  ancient  capitals. 

.Immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mosque  oflbnEaladn  is  the  so-called 
Well  of  Jeeeph  (BtrYHttif;  PI-  F^  6),  a  square  shaft,  sunk  in  the  limestone  rock 
to  a  depth  of  290  ft.  Within  the  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  about  155  ft.,  is  a 
platform  on  which  the  oxen  stood  that  brought  the  water  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  a  sakiyeh.  The  well  formerly  provided  the  citadel  with  water, 
but  has  lost  its  importance  since  the  completion  of  the  new  water-works 
(p.  68).  When  the  citadel  was  constructed  here  in  the  12th  cent.,  the 
builders  diMoiFered  an  ancient  shaft  filled  with  sand,  which  Saldheddin 
TAsvf  (p.  92)  caused  to  be  re-opened  and  named  after  himself  IfdsulTs,  or 
Joseph^s,  Well.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  which  was 
chiefly  current  among  the  Jews,  that  this  was  the  well  into  which  the 
Joseph  of  Scripture  was  put  by  his  brethren. 

The  GHUm'a  BidAmAa  Pm1i»  (PI.  F,  6),  also  called  Sdryat,  on  the  IT.E. 
side  of  the  eitadel,  was  erected  in  1526  by  SulSman,  the  Mameluke,  after- 
wwds  Sultaa  Selim.  The  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Arabian  and  Turkish. 
Tlie  mosque  is  small,  but  carefully  executed.  It  contains  Cufic  inscriptions, 
marble  mosaics,  a  decorated  prayer-recess,  a  pulpit  in  marble,  and  in- 
tetesting  door-mounts. 

:  To  the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes,  see  p.  61. 

:  From  the  Bdb  el-Oebel  (^mountain-gate^),  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  a  road 
leads  straight  to  the  Mokattam  (p.  1(^).  A  road  diverging  to  the  right  a 
liUle  farther  on  leads  to'  a'Dervish  Honastery  (visitors  admitted),  situated 
onT  a  mountain-slope.  (The  monastery  may  also  be  reached  from  the  Place 
M^^met  AK  via  the  narrow  lanes  between  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  citadel.)  An  easy  staircase  ascends  to  an  attractive  court,  in 
which  are  situated  the  residences  of  the  monks.  CoiTee  is  frequently 
offered  to  travellers,  all  recompense  being  declined.  From  the  court  a 
da^k  cave  (probably  an  old  quarry)  enters  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
graves  of  deceased  dervishes.  At  the  end  is  a  chamber  containing  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  dervishes,  where  worshippers  are  frequently 
observed.  The  remains  of  a  female  relative  of  the  Khedive  also  rest  here 
under  an  elaborate  gilt  tomb. 


We  return  to  the  Place  Rumeleh  (p.  51)  and  follow  the  Shari'a 
Mphammed  'All  to  its  intersection  with  the  ShdrVa  el-Hilmtyeh 
fSl.  D,  5,  6 ;  the  donkey-drivers  know  short-cuts  hither  from  the 
citadel).  We  follow  the  latter  street  and  its  continuation  es-SiyH- 
ftf/eh.  Three  minarets  soon  come  into  sight,  the  two  most  distant 
b^onging  to  the  Gdmta  ShekhUn  (PI.  D,  6).  At  the  corner  opposite 
thjB  mosque  is  the  SebU  of  the  Mother  of  'Abbds  I.  (PI.  D,  6),  in 
marble,  rich  and  effective  in  general  appearance,  but  lacking  finish 
in  its  .details.  The  street  now  takes  the  name  of  Shdri'a  er-Rukbtyeh 
(PL  D,  6,  7).  We  follow  it  for  about  300  yds.,  and  turn  down  the 
ShdrPa  Ibn  TulCn  to  the  right,  In  which,  after  about  70  yds.  more, 
we  observe  on  the  right  a  lane  leading  to  the  E.  entrance  of  the  — 

*6&ini'a  Ibn  Tnltln  (PI.  D,  7;  also  pronounced  TalQn).    This 
mosque,  the  oldest  in  Cairo,  was  erected  by  Ahmed  Ib-a  TuV)wv.^>i>cvfc 
founder  of  the  Ayn&aty  of  the  Tulunides  (p.  ^cV\\^,  \w  Wfe  ^^^-t 'CT^ 
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It  lies  In  the  qusiteT  Kal'at  el-Kebili,  on  >  hill  ntmed  Otbet  YeiUcOr. 
The  edifice  ia  asld  to  hsTB  been  designed  bf  >  Chriitian  priwDei 
In  imltitlon  of  the  Kalia  at  Hecui,  but  withont  colomni,  and  the 
whole  of  thB  building  was  cooatruoted  of  entiialy  new  msteitali. 
The  walls  coDsiet  of  bilok,  coated  with  stacco.  The  older  put  ot 
the  omimentatton,  which  Is  in  carved  Btucro  (not  monlded)  and  wood, 
eihibtts  none  of  the  intrieite  tormt  of  the  ByuiitIii»-AnbUit  stfle, 
which  appeal  In  the  later  leatoratioiu. 
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Fiom  the  E.  outer  court  we  enter  the  chief  Ltwan  (see  below) 
or  Banetuary,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  inner  quadrangle  or  8ahn 
d'OAmi^a^  99  yds.  square.  With  the  exception  of  the  ceilings,  -which 
had  to  be  restored  in  order  to  protect  the  Interior,  the  building  has 
beenpreserred  almost  intact,  though  its  fitting  up  has  been  frequently 
altered.  The  most  important  renovations  were  carried  out  by  Lagtn, 
afterwards  Sultan  Mansiir.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  mausoleum- 
like  Dome  (PI.  6)  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  covering  an  octagonal 
basin  on  the  site  of  an  old  well.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
arcade,  except  on  the  sanctuary  side,  where  the  arcade  is  quadruple, 
while  a  fifth  row  of  arches  collapsed  in  1875.  Pointed  openings 
above  the  pillars  serve  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  and 
the  facades  are  crowned  by  a  medallion -frieze  with  open-work 
pinnacles.  The  pillars  are  polished  and  have  their  corners  rounded 
into  quarter-columns,  with  delicately  carved  capitals.  By  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  charter 
of  the  mosque  in  ancient  Arabic  (Gufic)  characters.  The  original 
roof  of  the  arcades,  of  which  remains  are  extant  above  the  dikkeh, 
was  maAe  of  beams  of  date-palm,  overlaid  with  sycamore  wood. 
Along  the  top  of  the  walls  runs  a  frieze  of  sycamore  wood,  inscribed 
with  texts  from  the  Koran.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Makrtzi 
this  wood  belonged  to  Noah's  Ark,  which  was  found  by  Ibn  Tulun 
on  Mt.  Ararat. 

The  Prayer  Recess  (PI.  5)  has  fine  Byzantine  capitals  and  remains 
of  gilded  mosaic.  The  wooden  cupola  in  front  of  it  has  lately  been 
restored.  The  Pulpit  erected  by  Melik  el -Mansiir  in  1298  still 
deserves  close  attention,  though  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  charac- 
teristie  panels  carved  in  ebony  and  ivory.  These  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Minaret  (PI.  7),  in  the  N.W.  outer  court,  is  built  of  stone, 
instead  of  brick,  and  also  shows  peculiarities  in  its  square  lower 
seotion  and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  top  commands 
an  admirable  *View.  To  the  S.  are  the  pyramids  of  Dahshiir,  and 
to  the  W.  the  huge  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  Delta  lies  before  us ;  to  the  E.  rise  the  picturesque  slopes  of 
the  Mol^altam  and  the  Citadel ;  and  in  the  foreground  all  round  lies 
Cairo,  with  its  houses,  mosques,  palaces,  and  gardens.  From  the 
minaret  access  is  gained  to  the  concrete  roofs  of  the  arcades,  pro- 
tected by  elegant  balustrades ;  a  walk  round  these  is  recommended. 

Ontside  the  entrance  to  the  mosque  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
after  abont  140  paces,  to  the  right  again.  Passing  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  mosque,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  we  traverse  several 
lanes  and  alleys,  all  in  the  old  quarter  of  KaVat  el-Kebsh  (p.  64), 
and  reach  the  small,  but  once  handsome  — 

CHtmi'a  Xidt  Bey  (PI.  C,  7),  which  was  erected  in  the  tv^iXs.^^- 
zantlne-Arabian  style  during  the  reign  of   Kdit  Be\j  ^^^VSsfc\ 
p.  zodi^  whose  tomb  (p.  66)  it  resembles  in  "pUu.  It^  ^xe^^X^:^^^ 
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collapse  has  been  averted  by  the  use  of  iron  clamps.  The  minaret 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  Cairo.  The  pulpit  is  richly  embellished 
viith  -wood-earring.  The  mosaics  on  the  pavement  and  the  ivalls  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  roof-window  of  the  saljin  has  disappeared. 

From  the  W.  angle  of  the  Gami^a  Ibn  Tuliin  we  descend  to  the 
SMrra  el'Khedirt  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  follow  this  street  to  the  right  (E.), 
take  the  side-street  on  the  left  150  paces  farther  on,  which  brings 
us  after  150  paces  more  to  the  beautiful  mosque  of  Ezibek  el^  Yikmfly 
built  in  1496  (900  of  the  Hegira)  in  the  same  style  as  the  G&mi'a 
Kal't  Bey,  and  recently  restored.  —  The  W.  continuation  of  the 
Shari'a  el-Khederi  expands  into  the  ShdrVa  el-Mardshi  (PI.  C,  7), 
which  leads  almost  straight  to  the  small  square  and  mosque  of 
es-Seyideh  Z^nab. 

The  O&mi'a  es-Seyideh  Zdnab  (PI.  C,  6,  7)  was  began  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  completed  in  1803,  and  enlarged  and  re- 
stored in  1884.  The  interior,  richly  embellished  with  ancient  col- 
umns, contains  the  tomb  (recently  restored)  of  Zenab,  daugliter  of 
Imam  'Ali,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet;  the  bronze  railing 
enclosing  the  cenotaph  bears  the  date  1210  (of  the  He^ra}.  In 
front  of  this  mausoleum  are  the  cenotaphs  of  three  Mohammedan 
saints,  beneath  a  stone  canopy. 

A  series  of  tortuous  streets,  called  successively  Shdri^a  ^L6b(l~ 
diyehj  Derb  el-Gamcimiz  ('sycamore  street'),  and  Shdri'a  et-Hah" 
bantyehj  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  the  (1^4  M.)  Sh&ri'a  Mo- 
hammed 'Ali  (comp.  p.  58).  After  fully  half-a-mile  we  come  to  a 
small  open  space  by  the  canal,  shaded  by  some  fine  lebbek-trees. 
Tlie  gate  on  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

^Viceregal  Library  {Kutuhkhaneh;  PI.  D,  5),  now  established 
in  the  Palace  of  Lerb  el-QamdmtSj  adjoining  the  left  side  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  iThe  collection  was  founded  In  1870  by 
the  Khedive  Isma'il  and  consists  of  a  number  of  books  fbrmerly 
preserved  in  various  other  institutions,  and  of  others  parehaaed  or 
presented  by  the  Khedive,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  publie. 
One  of  the  finest  presentations  to  the  collection  is  the  valuable 
library  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  which  occupies  a  separate  room.  The 
whole  library  consists  of  over  50,000  vols.,  chiefly  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  works.  The  reading-room  is  open  to  the  publie  daily 
(except  Frid.)  from  8  to  5  o'clock ;  during  the  month  of  Ramaf&n 
from  10  to  3  only.  The  chief  credit  of  arranging  this  fine  eolleetlon 
of  books  belongs  to  three  Germans,  Dr.  Stern,  Dr.  Spitta-Bey 
(d.  1883),  and  Dr.  Toilers ;  and  the  present  director,  Dr.  Jfortta, 
is  also  a  German.  —  A  new  library-building,  the  groondfloor  of 
which  will  be  reserved  for  the  Arab  Museum  (p.  61),  is  now  being 
erected  in  the  Place  Bab  el-Khall^  (p.  49). 

The  liberality  with  which  the  treasures  of  Bluslim  literatun  are  thus 

thrown  open  to  tlie  Kuroitcan  pultlic  is  deserving  of  all  praise.   The  ofA- 

rJals   are  instructed   to  atVord  visitors  all  the  information  la  their 

(no  gratuitieaj. 
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The  GxODMD  Floob  contains  the  Oriental  XBB.  A  special  feature  of 
the  libraryt  possessed  by  no  other  Oriental  collection  available  to  Franks, 
consists  of  the  Jiasdh^f^  or  copies  of  the  Kor&n,  the  finest  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  cases.'  ^hey  are  remarkable*  for  their  large  size,  snperb 
exeoution,  and  great  age,  and  constitute  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
Arabian  art.  The  oldest  specimens  of  the  Koran,  dating  from  the  8rd-5th 
eent.  of  the  He^dra  (10-12th  cent,  of  our  era),  are  in  the  CufiCj  or  early 
Arabian,  character  and  are  written  on  parchment.  —  Most  of  the  fine  large 
copies  of  the  Koran  on  P&per  were  executed  by  order  of  the  sultans  of  the 
Bahrite  Mamelukes  (1250-1380)  and  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes  (1382-1517), 
wh'ile  a  few  of  them  date  from  the  still  later  period  of  the  Osman  sultans. 
iEaeh  example  is  furnished  with  a  label  giving  its  provenience  and  date. 
One  of  Uie  most  interesting  is  the  copy  of  'Abd  er-Razzdk^  written  by 
'Abd  er-Rahmdn  ib»  Abilfath  in  the  year  599  of  the  Hegira,  and*  dedicated  to 
the  mosQue  of  HosSn.  To  the  superscription  of  each  sdreh  are  added  both 
the  numoer  of  verses  and  that  of  the  words  and  letters  it  contains,  besides 
traditional  utterances  of  the  Prophet  connected  with  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, '—  a  most  laborious  piece  of  work,  resembling  what  has  been  done 
by  Jewish  scholars  in  preparing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Next  in 
interest  is  a  Koran  of  Sultan  Mohammed  en-Ndsir  ibn  Sffeddtn  Kala&n 
(1293-1341),  written  entirely  in  gilded  characters,  by  Ahmed  Tdetif^  a'  Turk, 
in  Wd  of  ttie  Hegira.  Several  other  Korans  date  from'  the  reign  of  Sultd^^ 
8ha^M»  (1^-77),  and  from  the  time*  of  Khondabaraka^  his  mother;  t&ey 
.are  written  on  thick  and  strong  paper,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  magni- 
ficence. —  The  collection  contains  three  Korans  of  the  reign  of  SuUan  Bark&k 
(1382-99),  the  oldest  of  which,  executed  in  769  of  the  Hegira,  measures  il'by 
^  inches.  It  was  written  with  one  pen  in  sixty  days  by  ^Abd  er-Rahmdn  es- 
Sdigh,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled.. '■Sand^at  el-Kitdbeh^  ('the  art  of 
writing^),  and  now  preserved  in  this  library.  This  skilful  penman  was 
also  employed  by  Farag  (1399-1412),  the  son  of  BarkOk.  From  the  year 
810  dates  a  fine  copy,  written  bv  MUsa  ibn  IsmaHl  el-Kindni^  surnamed 
OagSni^  for  SuUan  Shikh  el-MahmUdi  Mvaiyad  (1412-21).  —  A  copy  which 
once  belonged  to  Kdit  Bey  (1468-96),  dating  from  the  year  909,  is  the 
largest  Kor&n  in  the' collection,  measuring  44V4  by  35  inches.  To  the  period 
of  the  bsman  sultans  belongs  the  small  mushaf  of  Safiya,  mother  of 
Snltaa  Mohammed  Khan,  which  dates  from  988.  In  it  a  black  line  alter- 
nates with*  a  gilded  one,  and  the  first  few  pages  are  very  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. A  copy  of  Husen  Bey  Chemash4trffi  is  written  in  a  smaller  character. 
—  The  library  also'boasts  of  many  other  valualjle  Korans  from  India,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  executed  in  Morocco. 

The  FiBST  Latebal  Hall  contains  a  collection  of  Persian  Miniatures. 
The  origin  and  development  of  this  branch  of  art  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
equately investigated.  The  specimens  here  exhibited,  most  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  late  Mustafa  Fadil  Pasha,  brother  of  Isma^il  Pasba,  and 
were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Egyptian  government,  have  all  been 
produced  under  Mohammedan  influences,  though  evidences  of  E.  Asiatic 
taste  are  abundant.  These  book-illustrations  are  distinguished  from  the 
purely  ornamental  art  of  the  Kop&ns  in  the  lower  hall  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  conception  and  variety  of  motive,  particularly  by  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  living  forms.  Nearly  all  are  illustrations  of  poetical  or  his- 
torical works.  The  chronological  arrangement  shows  that  this  art  was  at 
its  best  in  the  14- 17th  cent.,  and  that  thereafter  a  rapid  decline  set  in. 
The  finest  miniatures  are  shown  in  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Bwtdn  of  Scfdi^  written  in  the  year  1498  and  illustrated  in  1516  by 
the  celebrated  master  Behzadeh  of  Herat;  the  title-pages  show  £.  Asiatic 
Ipfiaence.  —  Khamsa  ('five  I  ooks')  of  the  poet  Nizdmi  (6th  cent,  of  the 
Hegira):  the  earliest  (folio)  dates  from  895  H.,  with  title-pictures  and  fine 
binding ;  the  second  (folio ;  of  983)  bas  full-page  illustrations  and  elegant 
binding ;  the  third  (large  8vo;  1042),  written  for  the  Persian  governor  Kurtshi 
Bashi,  also  has  full-tage  illustrations  and  fine  binding;  the  fourth  dates 
from  1102  of  the  Hegira.  —  Three  copies  of  the  Z^wdn  o\  Hajlz  q>^  ^VvfJ^.i. 
dating  f^m  1654.  — 10, 11.  Poems  of  Jami  (d.  8^8  H.\  vjTWXen.  \w\>'V^  V^^^^^^ 
with  numerona  be&utifal  vignettes;  also  (Svo)  ihe  poexo.  oi  X^wA  ^^^  ''^'^' 
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Uika,  by  Jami,  writfin  in  9U)  (1533).  with  fall-pape  iUutrmtioBS.  —  11 
O'hazab  Ciro).  wriMen  in  965  U.  by  Mohammed  HoteM.  spedineiui  of  wkoM 
handwriting  are  also  preaerred  in  the  Britiih  MoMiim;  the  binding  ii 
pmbably  later.  This  copy  wai  fonaerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Shah  Fift 
'Ali  (4. 1%34).  -  13.  Three  examples  (1^61)  of  Jiikr  d^  Mnhiari,  a  poem  by 
Audr  (8th  cent.  H.),  with  title-pictare,  fall-page  illaatrations ,  and  flaa 
binding  (8to).  —  14.  Sifdt  alr'Aahik  (8vo),  written  by  Mir'Ali  in  923,  with 
two  title-pictaref  and  interlinear  ornamentation.  —  Cogmogrtifkg  9/  JSIt- 
wkii  rld67),  with  diagrams  in  the  £.  Asiatic  style.  —  JjfroiMMieal  Work  <tf 
1633.  with  figures  in  the  same  style. 

Among  &e  small  books  known  as  Stfina  Cship*)  from  their  oblong 
shape.  No.  30  shoold  be  noticed :  a  work  nnmbered  as  ^Adab  120*,  with 
charming  ornamentation  between  the  lines  and  on  the  margins.  —  5il«S9L 
AWuma.  One  (folio)  with  15  leaves  was  prepared  for  the  Shah 'AbbAs  the 
Great  (d.  1628)  in  the  genuine  Indian  taste,  with  brilliant  eolonriiig  (bath- 
ing scenes,  girls  swinging,  elephant-hunt,  etc.);  another  (Sto),  also  widi 
15  leaves,  shows  portraits,  domestic  scenes,  battles,  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
Persian  waters,  etc.;  the  third  (also  8vo)  has  75  leaves  of  Persian,  Indian, 
Turkish,  and  £uropp>an  i»orlraits  and  miscellaneouii  scenes.  — The  collee- 
tion  of  Book  Bindings,  in  different  styles,  is  interesting. 

In  the  Second  Latebal  Room  are  Turkish  Miniaturea,  which  resemble 
the  Persian  works  but  are  artistically  inferior.  In  ihis  case  also  the  period 
t,f  decline  begins  in  the  17th  century.  —  The  example  of  the  Kmddi  Xa 
Bilik,  the  first  work  of  Turkish  literature  in  the  Arabic  character,  is  unique. 
—  6.  Chronicle  of  thu  Osman  empire,  by  Rdshid^  in  small  foUo,  witk  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  the  sultans  in  regal  attire  from  Orkhin  (1326)  to  Suld- 
man  II.  (1687).  The  portraits  of  the  subsequent  sultans  were  not  exe- 
cuted.—  An  interesting  series  of  volumes  contains  representations  of  typef 
and  cofttumes  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  —  To  the  left  are  Turkish  Bindings,  very  inferior  to  those 
of  Arabia  and  Persia.  —  Among  the  .other  curiosities  exhibited  heT«  are 
papyri  of  the  Ist-'ind  cent,  of  the  Ile^ra ;  copies  of  the  books  first  printed 
in  Constantinople  (1728)  and  Curo  (1822) ;  a  selection  of  printed  woriLS  firom 
all  Mohammedan  countries,  from  Morocco  to  China. 

The  TiiiBD  Lateral  Room  contains  materials  for  a  palseographie  ex- 
hibition, autographs,  important  dated  MSS.,  etc.,  illustrating  the  hietory 
of  Arabic  writing.  Thu  most  ancient  Neskhi  MS.  in  Cairo,  a  juristic  tex^ 
dates  from  the  3rd  cent,  cf  the  Ilegira  (9th  cent.). 

An  adjoining  Room,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  contains  examples  of 
calli);raphy,  some  exhibiting  marvellous  dexterity. 

After  visiting  the  library  tbe  traveller  may  iuspect  the  former 
Detvinh  Monastery  of  Tekkiyeh  es-Suttdn  MahmM  or  Tekktyeh  Hab- 
baniyeh  f  PI.  D,  .Oj,  wbicb  lies  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Shiri'a  el-Hab- 
bani>eli.  Tlic  monastery  was  erected  in  the  Turkish- Arabian  ityle 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Mustafa  Agha,  vizier  of  Sultan 
Scl  i  in,  and  is  now  occupied  by  students  of  the  Mosque  of  Azhar  (p.  43). 
The  most  interesting  object  in  the  establishment  is  the  sebil,  wltii 
its  projecting  rotunda  and  elaborate  fa^de,  its  projecting  blinds, 
and  the  coloured  marble  and  porcelain  embellishment  in  the  in- 
terior. The  building  possesses  a  large  court,  raised  considerably 
above  the  street,  and  containing  a  few  trees.  Around  the  eonrt  ue 
the  cells  of  the  students,  and  adjoining  it  is  a  small  mosqne. 

The  Shari'a  el-Habbaniyeh ,  called  farther  on  ShUri'a  Bilb  el- 
Khalkf  ends  at  the  8h<Wa  Mohammed  'Ali,  not  far  from  the  small 
square  of  Bdb  el-Khalk  (p.  49). 
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4.  The  Vorthem  Quarten. 

The  following  section  deals  principally  with  the  interesting  edifices  in 
tbe  IT.B.  part  of  Cairo,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sikkeh  el-Ged!deh,  the  continua- 
tlon  of  the  Moski  (p.  41).  The  route  here  described  is  thus  a  direct  con- 
tinuation  of  that  described  in  Section  2.  —  The  N.W.  portion  of  Cairo 
(p.  41)  contains  little  of  interest. 

From  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedtdeh  (Rue  Neuve),  opposite  the  Gslmi'a 
el-Ashraf  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  42),  we  enter  the  Shdrfa  el'Khordagtyeh 

fPL  £,  3),  which  begins  at  the  Sehtl  ofSUkh  Motahhar^  dating  from 
700.  This  street,  with  the  Shari'a  en-Nahh^sin  to  the  N.,  is  the 
eontinuation  of  the  great  line  of  thoroughfares  which  runs  from  the 
Bftb  ez-ZnwSleh  on  the  S.  to  the  Bab  el-Futfih  (p.  62]  on  the  N. 

To  the  right  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Khin  el-Khalil  (p.  42), 
nearly  opposite  which  is  the  Btk  es-S&igli  (pi.  Siydgh),  or  bazaar 
of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  which  consists  of  several  crooked 
lanes,  barely  a  yard  in  width.  The  occupants  of  these  crowded 
alleys  keep  their  wares  in  glass-cases  or  under  glass  shades.  Their 
stalls  present  a  very  poor  appearance,  but  their  filigree-work  is 
sometimes  very  good.  Spurious  gold  and  silver  wares  are  not  un- 
fireqnently  sold  as  genuine.  The  silver  manufactured  at  the  shops 
ought  to  bear  a  government  stamp,  indicating  the  number  of  carats. 

From  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  we  return  to  the  Shiri'a  el-Khor- 
dagiyeh,  which  is  prolonged  by  the  ShdrVa  el-06herg7yeh  and  the 
ShdrCa  en-Nahhdttn.  The  last  contains  the  uninteresting  market 
of  the  coppersmiths.  Several  pipe  -  makers  (ahibukshij  are  also 
established  here.  On  the  left  side  of  this  street  are  the  imposing 
red  and  white  facades  of  the  mosques  of  MUristdn  KaJAHn^  Mo- 
hammed en-Ndsir^  and  BarkOktyeh  (p.  60),  which  occupy  what  was 
once  the  site  of  a  small  palace  of  the  Fa^imite  sultan  Mulzz. 

Opposite  is  the  broader  ShdrPa  BH  el-Kddt^  leading  to  the  Bdt 
•l-]pi4i  (Fl.  E,  3),  or  *Hou8e  of  the  Judge',  originally  a  palace  of 
Emtr  Mamay,  a  general  of  K^it  Bey.  In  the  large  court  on  the 
rigbt  is  an  open  verandah,  resting  on  columns  with  early  Arabian 
capitals.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  building  in  which  the  k&di 
holds  his  court  on  Sat.  (at  4  p.m.  Arab  time).  This  court  was 
formerly  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  the  appointment 
of  \%dX  was  made  by  the  government  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
frequently  bestowed  upon  favourites,  as  it  is  a  very  lucrative  post. 
Now,  however,  the  l^adi  is  always  an  Egyptian,  and  his  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Kor^n  is  to 
be  administered,  and  particularly  to  actions  between  husband  and 
wife.  —  We  now  return  to  the  main  street. 

The  mosque  of  Htlrist&n  Kalfciln  (PI.  E,  3)  was  once  a  vast 
hospital,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  nsed  as  a  workshop  by  coppersmiths  and  tinkers.  The  tomb  of 
the  fonuder,  however,  and  the  small  mosque  opposite  (recently 
restored)  are  tolerably  preserved.  The  bnUdiiv^,  \>fe%\jLiv  \i^  SwJXojiv 
el-MatuQr  KaldUn  (p.  xcvi)  in  1286  and  liTi\a\ie^  \>i  \Aa  ^otl^V^Vl 
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4.  The  Vorthem  Quarters. 

The  following  section  deals  principally  with  the  interesting  edifices  in 
the  IS.E.  part  of  Cairo,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Moski  (p.  41).  The  route  here  described  is  thus  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  that  described  in  Section  2.  —  The  K.W.  portion  of  Cairo 
(p.  41)  contains  little  of  interest. 

From  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (Rae  Neuve),  opposite  the  Gslmi'a 
el-Ashraf  (PI.  E,  3 j  p.  42),  we  enter  the  SMrVa  el^Khordagtyeh 
(PI.  E,  3),  which  begins  at  the  Sehtl  ofShtkh  Motahhar^  dating  from 
1700.  This  street,  with  the  Shairi'a  en-NahMsin  to  the  N.,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  great  line  of  thoroughfares  which  runs  from  the 
Bib  ez-Zuweleh  on  the  S.  to  the  Bab  el-FutOh  (p.  62)  on  the  N. 

To  the  right  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Khin  el-Khalil  (p.  42), 
nearly  opposite  which  is  the  Btk  es-S&igli  (pi.  Siydgk),  or  bazaar 
of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  which  consists  of  several  crooked 
lanes,  barely  a  yard  in  width.  The  occupants  of  these  crowded 
alleys  keep  their  wares  in  glass-cases  or  under  glass  shades.  Their 
stalls  present  a  very  poor  appearance,  but  their  filigree-work  is 
sometimes  very  good.  Spurious  gold  and  silver  wares  are  not  un- 
frequently  sold  as  genuine.  The  silver  manufactured  at  the  shops 
ought  to  bear  a  government  stamp,  indicating  the  number  of  carats. 

From  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  we  return  to  the  Sh&ri'a  el-Khor- 
dagiyeh,  which  is  prolonged  by  the  ShdrVa  el-06hergtyeh  and  the 
ShdrCa  en-Nahhd$tn,  The  last  contains  the  uninteresting  market 
of  the  coppersmiths.  Several  pipe  -  makers  (shibukshi)  are  also 
established  here.  On  the  left  side  of  this  street  are  the  imposing 
red  and  white  facades  of  the  mosques  of  MCristdn  KaldUn,  Mo- 
hammed en-Ndsir^  and  BarkOktyeh  (p.  60),  which  occupy  what  was 
once  the  site  of  a  small  palace  of  the  Fa^imite  sultan  Mulzz. 

Opposite  is  the  broader  ShdrPa  BH  el-Kddt^  leading  to  the  Bdt 
el-Klbd^  (PI*  ^)  3),  or  ^House  of  the  Judge',  originally  a  palace  of 
Emir  Mamay,  a  general  of  Klit  Bey.  In  the  large  court  on  the 
right  is  an  open  verandah,  resting  on  columns  with  early  Arabian 
capitals.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  building  in  which  the  kadi 
holds  his  court  on  Sat.  (at  4  p.m.  Arab  time).  This  court  was 
formerly  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  the  appointment 
of  kadi  was  made  by  the  government  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
frequently  bestowed  upon  favourites,  as  it  is  a  very  lucrative  post. 
Now,  however,  the  kadi  is  always  an  Egyptian,  and  his  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Korain  is  to 
be  administered,  and  particularly  to  actions  between  husband  and 
wife.  —  We  now  return  to  the  main  street. 

The  mosque  of  HiiriBt&n  Kalfciln  (PI.  E,  3)  was  once  a  vast 
hospital,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  used  as  a  workshop  by  coppersmiths  and  tinkers.   Tb£,  ^atbs;^  ^\ 
the  founder,   however,   and  the  small  moa(\\ie  oy^o^NX^  ^^<s.«^^ 
restored)  are  tolerably  preserved.     The  \>uUd\iv^,  \ife%\v.^  \i^  SfuXAA-cv 
el-AfansUr  JjTaldUn  (p.  xcvi)  in  1^5  and  ftIv\«\ie^^i^  ^"^  ^wv^^«>s^ 
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in  1293,  is  the  largest  monument  of  its  period  and  is  of  con- 
siderable architectural  interest.  Many  of  its  details,  especially  the 
windows,  recall  the  Romanesque  style  of  Europe.  Originally  theie 
wad  a  separate  ward  for  every  known  disease,  besides  lectnTe-iooms 
for  students  and  an  orphanage.  Now,  however,  decay  and  alteration 
have  so  changed  the  building  that  only  the  wards  surrounding  the 
principal  court  can  be  confidently  identified. 

The  Portal  is  constructed  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  is  of 
imposing  height.  The  doors  still  show  traces  of  their  former  eovering 
of  bronze.  The  ceiling  of  the  entrance,  with  its  open  beams,  is  alto 
very  effective ;  the  other  corridors  are  vaulted  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  first  door  on  the  left  leads  into  the  mosque ;  the  second  door  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Tomb  of  Kald{^.  The  tomb 
itself  contains  fine  granite  columns  and  pillars,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  dome.  The  prayer-recess,  with  its  mosaics,  its  beautifal 
dwarf-arcades,  and  its  shell-shaped  ornamentation,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  The  marble  and  tortoise-shell  ornamentation  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  and  pillars  is  the  finest  inCairo.  In  the  tomb  chamber 
are  still  preserved  articles  of  dress  which  once  belonged  to  Kal&fin 
and  are  popularly  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  healing  virtues. 

Adjacent  to  the  MOristan,  as  the  second  of  the  three  edifices 
mentioned  above,  is  the  *Medrdseli  and  Tomb  of  HoljAinmed  oii- 
Nftfir,  dating  from  about  1303,  but  now  almost  a  total  ruin. 

We  enter  it  from  the  street  by  a  marble  portal  in  the  late-Bomanesque 
style,  brought  by  a  brother  of  N^ir  from  the  church  of  Akka,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1291.  The  top  of  it  has  been  completed  in  the  Arab  maimeff. 
The  door  leads  into  a  corridor,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Klalr 
(dome  in  ruins),  while  to  the  left  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  medrSseh,  with 
interesting  plaster  carvings  on  the  side  of  the  prayer-recess.  In  fhint  are 
the  ruins  of  the  main  building,  now  containing  workshops  and  Irati  of 
the  poor.  The  remnants  of  plaster  decorations  on  the  back-walls,  like 
those  in  the  medrSseh  and  on  the  interesting  minarets,  recall  in  some 
respects  those  of  the  Albambra. 

The  third  large  building  is  the  *Barkakl7eli,  the  medreBOh  of 
Sultan  Barkdk  (1382-99;  p.  xcvi^,  built 'in*  1384,  which  also  con- 
tains the  toinb  of  the  daughter  of  Bar|(0|(.  It  possesses  an  intexest- 
iiig  marble  portal  and  a  bronze-mounted  door.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  thoroughly  restored  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  colonring  and 
gilding  applied  to  the  sanctuary  and  mausoleum  are,  unfomnately, 
much  too  loud.  —  Opposite  is  a  modern  sebil. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  busy  Shdrta  en-Nahhdstn  (p.  59),  the 
continuation  of  the  G6hergiyeh,  we  come  to  the  SehU  *Ahd  er'Sd^- 
mcin,  at  a  fork  of  the  street,  one  of  the  prettiest  structaresof  its  sort 
in  Cairo  (18th  cent.).  On  the  grouudfloor  is  the  chamber  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water,  tastefully  decorated  with  fayence.  Upstain  ii 
the  hall  of  an  elementary  school,  commanding  a  striking  retiospeet 
of  the  busy  street,  with  the  three  red  and  white  mosques  and  theii 
minarets  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  huge  facade  of  the  paUee 
of  Dur  Beshtak  (PI.  £,  3),  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  Uth  eenl. 
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by  the  Emir  Besht^k  on  the  foundations,  of  a  palace  of  the  Faltimlte 
Khaltfs  (entr.  from  the  Derb  Kirmez).  —  About  200  yds.  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  between  the  Turkish  sebil  of  the  Gamf  a  es-Selahd&r 
and  the  lofty  walls  of  a  harem,  is  a  narrow  zigzag  street  leading  to 
the  Xosque  of  Abu  Bekr  Hazhar  el-Ans&ri  (PI.  E,  2). 

This  mosque  was  built  in  1497  by  Abu  Bekr,  director  of  the  chancery 
of  Saltan  Kftit  Bey,  in  the  style  of  the  small  mosques  of  the  later  Mameluke 
period,  and  has  of  late  been  thoroughly  restored.  It  is  full  of  the 
characteristic  decoration  of  its  date.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  E.  w^l  of  the  interior,  where  red  and  black  plaster  has  been 
pressed  into  the  white  marble  background  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
costly  marble  mosaic. 

Farther  on  the  Shilri'a  en-NahhIisin  assumes  the  name  SMrVa 
Bdb  el-FuiilLh,  On  the  left,  about  50  paces  farther  on,  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  ruinous  — 

Mmf  a  el-E&kim  (PI.  E,  2),  begun  in  990,  on  the  plan  of  the 
G&mfa  Ibn  Tul^n  (p.  63),  by  Khalif  el-'Aziz,  of  the  Fatimite 
dynasty,  and  completed  by  his  son  El-Hakim  in  1012b  It  was 
sertouBly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1302,  but  was  restored  by 
Bibars  el-Gashankir.  It  now  lies  again  in  ruin^  with  the  exception 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  been  provided  with  a  modern  ceiling. 
The  two  minarets  are  not  unlike  that  of  Ibn  TuHn. 

A  building  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
tranee,  now  contains  the  *Arabian  Hnsenm  (new  building,  see 
p.  66},  consisting  of  objects  of  artistic  or  antiquarian  Interest  from 
ruined  mosques  and  secular  buildings  of  Cairo,  collected  here  by 
the  seal  of  Franz  Pasha^  formerly  technical  director  under  the  Wal^f 
ministry.  The  museum  (tickets  of  admission,  see  p.  30)  is  open 
daily,  except  Frid.  and  festivals,  from  9  to  4.  Students  will  And 
the  illustrated  catalogue  (French  1895 ;  English  1896)  of  service. 

The  director  is  Herz-Bey» 

Soox  I.  Marble  and  other  Stone  Carvings.  19.  Marble  slab  showing 
a  lamp  between  two  candelabra,  from  the  mosque  of  Bedriyeh  (14th  cent.) ; 
84.  Water-vessel  from  the  mosque  of  Tatar  el-Hegaziyeb  (i4thcent.)^  31. 
Marble  slab  of  Arabic-Persian  workmanship,  with  plant  and  animal  or- 
namentation (early  15tb  cent.)^  38.  Perforated  Byzantine  capital  (mouth 
of  a  cistern);  40.  Two  antique  serpentine  columns  from  tile  mosque  of 
Kusdn  el-S&ki  (d.  1329)^  43.  Limestone  slab  with  inscription  (1406  A.D.); 
46.  Heraldic  eagle  in  a  frieze,  from  the  B&b  esh-8bariyeh  (now  destroved); 
02.  Gufic  inscription  from  Kiis  in  Upper  Egypt  ri044  A.D.)^  71,  72.  Heraldic 
eagles  found  in  removing 'a  modern  house;  93.  Chandelier  with  110  lights, 
from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  nasan;  numerous  tombstones,  vessels,  stands 
for  vessels,  etc. 

Boom  II.  Brass  and  Bronze  Objects.  —  57.  Koran-case,  with  elaborate 
brass  eorer  and  silver  ornamentation  (these  boxes  have  always  30  com- 
partments arranged  in  three  rows  for  the  30  books  of  the  Koran);  63. 
Brass  water- vessel,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl;  4.  Vase  with'  lid,  from 
the  mosque  of  Hasan;  12,  13.  Brass  tables  with  inlaid  inscrip.tion  and 
silver  ornamentation  (14th  cent. ;  Ko.  13  with  the  name  of  Sultan  ^&8ir) ; 
61,  08.  Yotivegifts  of  Sultan  Mustafa  (1623)  to  the  mosque  of  the  Beduins 
at  Tanta  (p.  23);  107.  Hanging  lamp  from  the  mosque  of  El-Ghuri-.^  ct^%- 
cenis  from  domes  and  minarets,  door-mountings,  candXesUcY.^..  '^\«.^^^^  %^&.^ 
many  from  the  mosgne  of  Ezbek  (p.  56) ;  121.  Braaa  cwa^«\«\>^xvv[i  Vtk\».\^v 
wkthsUrsr  (i269). 
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Book  III.    *Enam€Ued  Hanging  Lamp»  from  Moaquuf   most  of  thvm 

made  of  common  green  glass,  with  enamelled  inscriptions,  medaUiou, 
coats  -  of  -  arms ,  etc.  These  were  used  as  ornaments,  not  for  lightiBg 
purposes,  and  are  seldom  older  than  the  14th  centnry.  The  place  ofmas- 
ufacture  is  unknown.  Only  about  a  hundred  of  these  lamps  are  sow  extaat, 
and  most  of  them  (over  60)  are  in  this  museum.  About  25,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  total,  are  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Book  lY.  Inlaid  and  Mosaic  Work  in  Wood,  Ivorp,  etc.  —  i9,  00. 
Porfions  of  a  cenotaph  (13th  cent.),  from  a  tomb  near  the  mosqae  of  imim 
Sh&fe'i  (p.  68)}  56.  Wooden  table  or  desk  (kursi);  59.  Magniflcent  desk 
with  fine  mosaics,  from  the  mosaue  of  Sultan  Sha^bftni  03.  Prayei^reeeii 
in  carved  wood,  from  the  chapel  of  8itt  Rukaiya  in  Cairo ;  *w.  KorAa 
case,  inlaid  in  the  Persian-Indian  taste,  wit&  elegant  hingefl,  from  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Sha'b&n. 

KooM  v.  Wood  Carvings  and  Inlaid  and  Mosaic  Work  eontiimed.  —  88b 
Eursi  el-kahf  (reading-desk  for  the  Koran)  adorned  with  mosaic  and  turned 
work  (i5th  cent.) :  19,  20,  84.  Doors  from  the  mosque  of  Ibrfthfm  d-Borkiwt 
at  Desdk^  2.  Stuaent^s  cupboard,  from  the  mosque  of  Bl-Aihar;  2K.  I>oor> 
frame  (with  finely  carved  plants  and  animals)  from  Uie  coaTeat-mofque 
of  Sultan  Bib&rs  (14th  cent.)*,  28.  Central  piece  of  the  covering  of  »  aebSl 
of  Sultan  K&it  Bey;  41.  Star-shaped  table,  with  painted  decoratloas. 

Room  VI.  Faience.  —  60-82.  Large  faycnce  beads,  used  lo  adom  flw 
chains  of  hanging  lamps ;  *826  (in  the  glass-case).  Cornelian  IMUk,  a  beaaiifU 
specimen,  17V4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  high,  with  19  cut  facetl 
on  the  edge,  from  tha,mosqae  of  Sultan  Kal&iln ;  66-70.  Hanging  Tasea,  \m 
glazed  terracotta*,  167.  Fayence  plaque  with  a  representation  of  ^eKalHt  <rf 
Mecca  (made  at  Damascus  in  1726).  Nos.  168-175  (tiles  with  caraatioM) 
are  noteworthy  specimens  of  fayence. 

Boom  VII.  Wood  Carvings  and  Turned  Work.  —  Mushrebtyeha  and  panel- 
doors  from  secular  buildings.  Also,  14.  Bailing  from  a  dikkeh  \  66.  Brail 
chandelier  with  374  lights,  bearing  the  name  of  Sultan  El-Ghilrt  and  the 
date  909  (1503);  57.  Twelve-sided  chandelier  with  222  lights,  from  tbe 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Boom  VIII.  —  11.  Koran-case  with  ornamental  leather-work,  bearinf 
the  name  of  Sultan  cl-Ghilri,  etc. —  In  the  cabinets.  Oriental  book-bindlnp. 
—  In  frames  on  the  walls:  Textile  fabrics,  printed  stuflb,  silk  good!. 

GoREiDOB.  Wood  Carvings.  —  At  the  E.  end,  portions  of  ceilinga  from 
the  mosque  nf  Barkiikiyeh,  cornices,  brackets.  23.  Ornamented  eellinf, 
with  stucco-rolicfs  between  geometrical  figures;  58,  71.  Door-silto  fiKMa 
the  Okella  of  Kail  Bey  (p.  63)  •,  9.  Front  of  a  balcony,  with  wooden  railing 
and  five  wim^ows  pierced  in  plaster;  7.  Bronse-mounted  door  from  the 
mosque  of  Tatar  el-HcgazIyeh ;  *55.  Gate  of  the  tomb  of  l|al^-ed-DlB 
AyOb  (13th  cent.);  5.  Single-leaved  door  from  the  mosque  of  m-Aslkar( 
*i.  Door  with  carved  human  and  animal  figures,  from  the  Mfiristftn  Kalidn, 
the  nldei^t  door  in  the  collection,  probably  taken  from  the  ndni*  of  the 
palace  of  the  Fa|i mites  and  barbarously  patched  up  for  its  later  pofitlonf 
I.  Door  from  the  mosque  of  El-Azhar,  with  Cuflc  inscriptions  meatloBiBI 
Sultan  Il&kim  (10th  cent.);  6.  Large  modem  |ate  (18th  cent.)  with  indaM 
geometrical  designs,  from  an  Okella  at  Damietta. 

In  the  MAOAKiiTES  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  numemni  other 
objects  of  great  interest,  generally  of  considerable  size,  Inclndinf  tomb* 
stones,  pulpits,  do.<tks,  and  large  doors. 

On  quitting  tho  MoB(iue  el-IIakim  wc  turn  to  the  right  and  looii 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  — 

Bfcbel-Fat&h  (V].  £1,  2),  or  'Gate  of  Capture',  whiehUeon- 
neoted  by  the  ancient  oity-wall  with  the  similar  Bib  en-Vftfr  (PI.  K, 
2\  or  'Gate  of  Victory',  150  yds.  to  the  K.  These  two  gates  ftmn 
the  strong  ^N.£.  extremity  of  the  old  city-rortiflcatlona.  TogetIi«f 
with  the  fortified  mosque  of  Sultan  Hakim  situated  between  them 
{/?.  OJJ,  they  formed  a,  strong  posltlou  lot  lYiQ  \.xqo^%  ^  ^i^Vma 
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In  1799.  Theae  golUly  built  gstea  »re,  along  wtth  the  Bib  ei-Zuireleh 
(p.  46),  theonlf  BQiTlvoriof  thesiity  IntheFitlDilte  walliof  Calio 
and  were  ereoted  by  thavlEierBedcel-Qsmili  In  the  lltlieentuTy. 
Thali  plftn  lesemblM  Ch&t  of  anctent  Roman  gatewsya.  Both  b>ie 
tn  outer  and  an  inuei  gate,  flanked  by  iquaie  or  lonnd  lowers,  and 
nnlled  by  mean*  of  a  vaulted  innat  Mart. 

In  Uu  Mobainmedui  esmeler;  outside  tbe  Rib  eD-Hojir  I>  burled  Jo- 
AOM  Im4iiI<i  BurOlardi  (d.  ISIT),  kooim  to  the  Arnbi  u  'gh^lib  IbrUttm', 

ItT.  —  Tbe  two  lowen  wltb  icon'bulai,  irblcli  we  nbserre  on  the  leK, 
baloag  to  lbs  CVlf  Water  Wfrtu,  constrnctcd  la  imiM  sod  larnal  limu 
enlarfgd.  The  water  is  pumped  up  trnm  Iha  Nile  by  Bttam.  —  From  the 
Bib  en-Hafc  to  Ihe  Tombi  of  the  Kbtlifs,  see  ji.  6i. 


(From  ll>e  tlit  nixl  !''<  Iau».> 

a  TetDTD  from  tbe  Bib  en-N>^  by  the  fih^n'a  BSh  m-Natr, 
t  (rigbt)  the  Okella  of  Xm  Bey  (p.  66),  one  of  the  moat 
ittng  Becalar  stiucturee  In  Cairo.  Furthei  on,  in  the  ShMa 
el-GamMlych  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  to  tLe  left,  is  the  Conventual  Motqiu  of 
SuitanBVian  £[-<?iiiAanJbir  (1302),  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  We 
ne«t  follow  the  Beninlyeli  to  the  rigiit  to  the  Shiti'a  Bn-Nah^isin 
vid  Shoidagtye)!,  the  Sikkeh  el-Oed!dch,  and  the  Mnskl  (p.  42). 

The  Temaiiiing  featuies  of  tbe  N.  quaitera  are  of  little  inteiest. 
The  piioeipal  thoioughfare  is  the  l^drfa  oi  Boutevard  Clot  Bey  (PL 
0,  B,  2),  whloh  luna  to  Ibe  N.W.  from  the  N.£.  angle  of  the 
Ezhektyeh  (p.  39),  to  the  LimHn  Bridge  and  the  Bt^lway  Station) 
(p.  24).  — ■  !□  a  side-street  to  the  W.  of  the  Shaii'a  Clot-Bcy  lies 
the  Chief  CopUo  Chnroli  (Ft.  C,  2),  recently  built  ajid  dedicated 
to  Si.  Mark,  The  interior  is  architect uially  uninteresting,  but  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  attend  a  Coptic  service  here  (p.  71).  Adjacent 
ue  sehoola  and  the  house  of  the  Coptic  Patriaroh.  —  The  open 
■plaoe'  at  the  end  of  the  ShSrl'a  Otof-Bey  is  known  as  the  Bond 
PobU  it  FaggSla  or  MUdn  BSb  tl-IfitdU  (pi.  B,  2).  At  the  end  of 
Hm  Shai.'a  Bib  el-Hadid,  which  also  leads'hither  from  the  7.  «!&% 
of  the  Eihekiyeh,  ii  the  handsome  SihU  o^  the  HotV,t  of  IwfufU 
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The  third  atrset  debounhing  U  the  Rand  Point  is  the  FaggSla 
Stmt,  ttont  whioh,  slittlo  farther  on,  to  ths  left,  diverges  the  £Adr fa 
ti-ZaUr  (PI.  C,  D,  1),  plaaBiiitly  shaded  by  lebbok-trees.  In  its  pro- 
loiigBtlon  is  the  Midlin  tf-Zdhlr^  with  the  large  moaiiuc  of  that  name, 
eioctodbytbe  Mameluke  lultan  Ei-l^ablr  Bibsrs  fp.  xcvl)attbB  close 
of  the  13th  century.  Its  exterior  wbUb  only  hava  been  ptesefred, 
and  it  ia  now  a  British  militaTy  mngazlne. 

Beyond  theM^dio  ej-Zihlr  is  theSharla  et--AhbSiryeh(V\.E,  1), 
which  was  laid  oat  In  1870  on  the  site  ot  large  heaps  of  rubbish, 
slid  trsTeiaes  the  quarter  of  'AbbStiyth  (p.  77;  electric  tramway 
from  tbo  EibEklyeh,  see  p.  27). 


5,  The  Immediate  Environa  of  Cairo. 

mav  all  be  rftched  by  Co.rtnjiE  Cp-  2Tli  but  InvEllfrs  whn  use  Doiitt^i 
(p. 27)  are  mure  inaepondBnl  amone  the  TiTinhs  of  tho  Kliaiifs  anii  slaewhorp. 

1.  The  Tombi  of  the  ShalUi  and  Che  HamslnkeB. 

A  vtsil  fo  ttae  Tombs  of  ths  Khalifa  (and  ID  a  cerlaln  degree  In  lbs 
Tombs  of  Ihe  Hamelukos  also)  is  eioeedingly  iBlfrssHnj,  «ap*cially  l«- 
wiida  sunael,  owing  to  llie  mrj  novel  and  oarloaa  pitluTB  they  presebl.  — 
n=tf(i  0/  Admwia-,  see  p.  30. 

The  large  and  superb  mauBolea  of  the  13-16th  oout.,  which, 
nnder  the  names  Tombi  of  the  Khaltf,  and  Tomlt  of  Iht  Mameluka, 
stretch  along  the  entire  E.  side  of  the  oity,  were  erected  by  the 
Bahrite  and  Oircassian  Mameluke  sultans.  The  name  'Tombs  of 
the  Khaltfs',  applied  to  the  northernmost  group,  is  historicBlly  s 
misnomer,  for  the  tombi  have  no  connection  with  the  'Abbsstde 
KhalSfs  then  leflident  iu  Egypt  fp.  xolii]  and  Iraated  as  mere  titled 
puppets.  All  these  moaque-torobs  «ere  once  richly  endowed,  each 
being  proiided  with  a  iiumerouB  staff  of  Bfankhs  and  attendants,  who 
vith  their  faiQiliei  resided  within  their  preulncts.  Therevenueiiof 
the  mosques  having  been  coudscated  at  the  begieniiig  of  the  prif- 
sejLt  century,  the  tombs  gradually  fell  to  ruin.  Now,  however,  the 
CoDimitteo  mentioned  at  p,  30  has  taken  them  Into  its  keeping. 

The  usual  route  (^vory  dusty^  to  the  "Tombi  of  tlis  Kbijlfi  leads 
through  the  B5b  en-Naar  (PI.  E,  2;  p.  62),  past  the  Mohammedan 
cemetery  and  the  reservoir  of  the  water-works  (p.  63).  To  the  right 
Is  the  Wi'idmill  llill  fp.  67).  Beyond  Ihe  nnimrortanl  tomb  of 
SUikh  Zal&l  we  have  one  of  the  flnest  *Views  of  the  city  of  the  dead. 

We  niDT  alio  proceed  from  8.   to  V.  ihroueh  lh<  BAI  cI-Alab«g  lit- 

ia)  or  Ibe  Bdli  tt-Viitr,   both  nf  wblsli  ara  to  Iht^  H.  ol  the  situdsl. 

ill  cue  wo  croii  tbe  iiiiiU  aemolerT  of  KarAfil  Bdb  cl-  Wizlr  and  Bnt 

1  Iha  Tomb  Mosqns  of  Kill  Bey.    Wa  a'ulth  dut  EnipecliOD  with  tha 

V.  itruup  of  tombi  (ate  below)  and  return  ti>  Ihe  town  by  <be  B^b  m-jnrff. 

TheN.E.  group  of  these  maasoleaconslstB  of  the  Tomb  of  SuUim 
J-GABr!  (p.  47),  a  cube  surmounted  by  a  stilted  dome,  and  the 
iab-mo»quca  Of  Saltan  el-Aihrif,  with  a  lianiBQmB  atvHaret,  «bA 
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of  Bnfr  TUtuf,  Boa  of  BnrBbay  (see  p.  66).  —  We  le»ve  these  to 
the  left,  tnd  proceed  In  a  straight  dtieotioii  to  Ibe  — 

*lMnb  Xoiqne  oi  Cgnvent  IchOnk&kJ  of  Snl^a  BarktUc,  witlj  Its 
two  lopBib  dumei  and  Ita  two  iDinarets,  built  "bj  Sherkls  el-IIsian* 
bull  Id  the  letgns  of  Bai^QlF  and  hla  sona  Farag  (p.  xovi!)  and  AtU, 
and  cempleted  In  1410.  —  The  ground-plan  1b  square  (ear.li  aide 
210  ft.)  and  lesemblea  that  of  the  medrHseha.  The  liwans,  hovreiei, 
It  not  covered  with 
barrel  -  Taalting  hat 
aie  protected  against 
•vn  and  ahoirer  by 
eoleonadei  with  sphar- 
leal  domet.  The  pres- 
eut  enbanee  (PI.  1) 
li  In  m  ont-bnildins 
at  the  8.W.  angle.  It 
leads  to  a  vestibule, 
with  a  fine  itat-shaped 
dome,  whence  a  cor- 
ildoi  (PI.  2)  Tans  to 
the  ^n  el-Gimi'a  or 
laige  Innei  qaadrau- 
gle,  In  the  middle  of 
which  Li  the  old  Huie- 
fljeh  (Pi.  3),  01  foun- 
tain  for  ahlntion.  To 
the  Tight  (E.)  Is  the 
laigeit  llwln  or  sanc- 
tnary ,  with  three 
aI«lM,  ilmple  piayoT- 
nlehes  (PL  i),  aad  ■ 
beaatifal  itone  pulpit 

£1.  6)  presented  by 
kit  Bey.  To  the  left 
(N.)  of  the  sanctnaiy 
If  the  HaoMlenm  (PI. 
7},  with  the  oenotaphs 
of  Bai)Ffikihls  souAsis, 
end  another  son.  Bai^Q^'s  tomb  la  supposed  to  posseas  healing 
powan.  To  the  right  (S.)  are  the  tombs  of  the  female  membera  of 
the  family  (Pi.  8].  The  W.  15wan  (PI.  9),  opposite  the  sanctuary, 
•Ifo  had  three  aisles,  but  the  arcade  next  the  court  bas  collapsed. 
The  two  slde-liwlns  (PI.  10  &  11)  have  one  aUle  only.  Behind 
that  to  the  N.  aiB  celU  foe  students  and  pilgrims  and  a  hall  l[i  which 
Bu^dk  !•  -ii  to  have  given  andiencea  (PI.  i2\  -jers  AUa-^Via'wiSV 
To  tha  W.  of  tUs  hall  was  the  old  chief  entrance  tP\A4^,  »&V^'d.«& 
ljaSMIwiatMebool(P1.16).  Behind  the  S.  \l'«iii  \a  »■  w""*- "^ 
*•"■»■'' •"tort   BthEd.  'h 


I 
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sblution  (PI.  iSj,  wilh  a  water-bsain  (meaa).   —   One  at  tlia^ 
MmareK  OD  the  W.  aide  was  restored  in  1900.   Both  hid  oii^ 
three  Btoriea.  —  The  tnoflque  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect  e; 
of  Aiahiui  architeoture  in  existence;    ind,   notwithatuidtOg^ 
ruinous  condition,  It  still  presents  a  most  impoaing  appeinna§^ 

To  the  W.  ijighi)  of  this  tomb-mosque    nitMu  a  walled  u  ' 

ia  the  Tomb  of  Saltan  Sullmdn  ibn  SHlm  (iti^S  A.D.'),  also  m 

the  tomb  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  containing  interesting  aoulpture  In  Ukft 
dome  and  Inscriptions  In  blue  tayence,  now  partly  destroyed,  fa 
the  E.  of  thla  tomb  (juii  to  the  S.  of  Barkflk's  mosque]  Is  anothet 
handsome  dotoe-co'sred  tomb,  the  founder  of  which  is  unknown. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  leadltig  to  tlie  S.W.  to  the  Tomb  of  Kivt  Bay 
la  the  Mribed  er-Slfa'lych,  a  depressed  dome  of  the  Turkish  period. 

Opposite,  to  the  E.  (left),  ia  the  Tnmb  Moaqut  (BSikJ  ofBuTOeg 
(Brriibai;  p.  xcvlQ,  completed  in  1431.  It  inclndes  a  msusolenm 
and  a  building  for  the  visilors  to  the  uefropolis,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  It  i*  still  to  be  seen.  Tbe  liwln  eontsina  good  mosaics.  The 
dome  of  [lie  mauBUleum  is  interesting.  The  remains  of  an  okeltl 
and  aebil  are  also  eitant.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  la  the  Tomb  of 
the  Mollicr  of  el-AihrSf  (Umm  ei-Aahrdf),  a  small  dome  wilh  a 
narrow  hexagonal  opening. 

In  the  same  atreet,  a  few  paces  farther  to  the  S.,  we  observe  on 
the  right  the  Olsella  Mil  B«y,  260  ft.  long,  completed  in  U73,  bnt 
now  ill  ruins.  The  facade  is  plain,  but  the  gateway  la  very  taateful. 

A  little  farther  to  tlie  R.,  projecting  in  an  angle,  Is  a  pulilio 
fountain  (PI,  18,  p.  B7|,  now  in  ruina  and  usually  dry,  also  erected 
by  Katt  Bey.  It  adjoius  the  ruins  of  the  administration  buildings 
ofthe  tomb-mosque  (PI.  141,  the  once  beautiful  rear- wall  of  which 
is  protected  by  a  roof.  I'he  oksUa,  the  sebil,  and  the  mosqne  all 
belonged  to  the  burial-piace  uf  Kait  Bay,  which  covered  an  area 
330  yds,  long.  Its  eiaot  limits  oaonot  now  be  determined,  and  a 
number  of  modern  building:  have  been  erected  within  them. 

The  Tomb  Hoaqne  of  ^ilt  Bey  (p.  icrii),  bDlltin  1463  and 
restored  in  1898,  is  the  Diiest  edifice  among  the  Tombs  of  Iha 
Kliallfa.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  tbe  others  by  its  lofty  dome 
adornoil  with  bands  of  sculpture,  its  slender  minaret  (136  ft.  high); 
lla  liarmouious  proportions,  and  its  elaborate  atalacllte  and  other 
ornamentation.     In   tbe  Interior  we  notice  the  beautiful  marble 

iiie,  the  tasteful  ceilings,  the  pulpit,  and  the  kamariyehs  (partlf 

').    Within  the  maueoleum  IFI.  S)  are  shown  two  stones,  wlilen 

said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mecca  by  Kait  Bey,  and  to  beir 
impretslons  of  the  feet  of  tbe  prophet;  a  Oneiy  carved  desk;  and 
kesntifu!  ivory  cardngs  in  the  canopy  over  the  lamb. 

Wilh  a  visit  to  this  mosque  the  traveller  may  conclude  hla  in- 
ipeotion  of  the  great  necropolis.    Those  who  are  not  fatigued  m 
■ow  walk  towards  the  Oltadel  ^p.  511.   examining  the  dllfc™ 
KDallBT  menameati  on  the  right  kiid  left.   To  the  9.  ofthe  H 
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of  K&it  B«T,  eloae  to  Ae  T>tlw»r  from  the  'A.libi8iyeh  to  Turn,  ia 
the'tMtefal  Tomb  Motque  of  the  Khtdivt  Tewfik  (p.  ci].  The  Khe- 
diTB  leata  beneatb  >  gieeu  iitin  covering,  embTaidered  with  gold, 
whleb  li  to  be  repUoed  by  t  cstsfalqne ;  laitoaa  Udiea  and  childien 


la  LlbraiT.    11.  tinconersd  court.    12,  Hllwoli  (chsmbfr)  for  the  Icoim. 

18.  (Ant  door).    Knlttb  (elemcDUFy  8cliool|.      11  Adminulrkliie   ofUcti. 

16,  Wall  with  witur-wheel.   18.  Wntar-lrouiha.  11.  SUircase  lo  Ike  mLnaret. 

Ml,  IP,  H>.    Hlsaret  in  the  Ibree  atorUa. 

of  HU  family  ue  also  intarred  hero.  To  the  eight  of  the  road  (o  the 
Git«del  1b  polat  (marked  on  oui  Map)  coaimaiidiiig  an  admirable 
*R«troipeGt  of  the  necropolis. 

The  tiaTollei  who  quits  the  Tombs  about  sunset  should  not  omit 
to  micend  the  lO-called  '^Windmill  Bill,  one  of  the  flueat  ilev- 
polnti  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  t^ie  (Al^.,  e&'(e'^\i\\,l  «& 
IfMjfVMim  elMB  to  the  end  of  the  Sliaii'a  eBU-Si^&u&v>,n\.,X\i«.^. 
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continuation  of  the  Muski  (p.  411,  renders  it  very  easy  of  aeeess, 
A  fine  effect,  especially  by  evening-light,  is  produced  by  the  domeft 
and  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  valley  and  the  opposite  heights 
of  the  Moka^tam.  To  the  W.  are  the  city,  the  plain  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Pyramids ;  to  the  N.  lies  the  straggling  suburb  of  'Abb&siyeh 
(p.  77);  and  at  our  feet  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (p.  64),  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tomb-mosque  of  K&it  Bey  (p.  66; 
to  the  left),  with  its  dome  and  minaret,  and  the  two  domes  and 
two  minarets  of  Sultan  Barkiik  (p.  65). 

The  Tombs  of  the  MamelakeB,  to  the  S.  of  the  Citadel,  in- 
cluding monuments  of  various  periods,  are  most  conveniently  visited 
Yik  the  Biib  el-KarCifeh  (PL  E,  7),  whence  a  good  carriage-road  leads 
through  the  midst  of  the  tombs  to  the  n6sh  el-6asha  (see  below). 
The  tombs  approach  close  to  the  city  and  extend  as  far  as  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Mokat^am.  The  older  tombs  are  in  much  poorer 
preservation  than  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  owing  to  their  eon- 
version  into  modem  burial-places.  Some  are  now  represented  only 
by  their  minarets.  A  few  are  of  architectural  and  artistic  interest; 
but  historical  data  as  to  the  names  of  their  builders  are  entirely 
wanting,  for  the  extant  inscriptions  upon  them  aie  almost  exclu- 
sively verses  of  the  Kor&n. 

To  the  S.  the  imposing  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Im&m  Bliftfi^ 
(ca.  1240),  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  is  conspicuous.  Beside  it  is  an 
extensive  modern  necropolis,  chiefly  of  family-tombs.  The  dome 
itself  and  the  Byzantine  carvings  and  panelling  on  the  lower  put 
of  the  interior  walls  are  interesting. 

Near  it  is  the  H6Bh  el-B&sha,  or  family  burial  mosque,  built 
by  Mohammed  'All.  The  monuments  (including  those  of  Ibrfthtm 
and  'Abbfis  I. ;  p.  o)  are  in  white  marble,  and  were  executed  by 
Greek  and  Armenian  sculptors.  The  inscriptions  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  richly  gilded  and  painted. 

8.  The  Island  of  B64a  and  Old  Cairo. 

Eleetrie  Tramway  from  the  Place  'Atabet  el-Khadra  near  the  Bcbektyeh, 
see  p.  27.  A  small  Stecmtbcat  (fares  10,  5  pi.)  plies  every  2U-40  min.  betwata 
Old  Cairo  and  Gizeh  (p.  77),  so  that  visitors  may  f  o  on  from  the  tormm 
to  visit  the  Museum  or  the  Pyramids  of  Giseh.  Or  with  a  visit  to  OM 
Cairo  may  be  combined  that  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelnkes,  Mtumiag 
via  the  Bdb  el-Kardfek  (see  above)  and  the  Place  M^h^met-Ali  (fine  view 
friim  beluw  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed 'Ali).  —  Those  who  wish  to  visit 
only  the  Ka^r  ethrShavCa  (p.  71)  'may  take  the  Helw&n  Railway  as  far  as 
the  station  of  St.  Qeort^es  (p.  154),  which  lies  close  by. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  the  mosque  of 'Amr,  see  p.  90. 

Traversing  the  quarter  of  Isma'iliyeh  (p.  40)  vi&  the  Shlri'a  Mafi 
el-'Atika,  we  reach  the  hospital  of  Kaar  tl- Ain  (91,  II^  6),  with 
the  Mosque  Kaar  el-'Ain  (p.  4l ;  howling  dervishes). 

The  street  crosses  the  Fum  el-Khalig,  or  influx  of  the  elty  eaul 
r/'A^Aa/Zy  (how  Ailed  up)j  Znce  supplied,  tiom  We  «mi9\  ism  «C  the 
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Nile.    TowudB  the  left  uo  situated  the  Christian  Cemeteries,  sur- 

xonnded  hy  lofty  walls  and  piesenting  no  attractions.  The  first  is  the 

Engliih  and  Protestant  Cemetery,  the  second  the  Roman  Catholic, 

beyond  which  are  those  of  the  Greeks,   Armenians,    and  Copts. 

(The  railway-station  of  Fum  ol-Rhalig,  mentioned  at  p.  154,  lies 

to  the  B.) 

To  the  left  of  the  road,  dose  to  the  Protestant  cemetery  and  adjoining 
the  Armenlaii  Church,  lies  the  Bhx  Kin  XAiia,  or  convent  of  8t.  Mcnas, 
a  biiek-walled  enelomre.  recognizable  by  its  domed  sebil  and  containing 
an  ancient  chorch  dedicated  to  the  saint  Menafl.  —  Abont  1/2  M.  farther  on, 
near  the  Helw&n  raUwaj-line.  is  the  D6r  Aba  Bef^n,  named  after  the 
latest,  though  not  the  oldest,  church  within  its  precincts.  The  tall  window- 
less  wul5,  supported  by  massive  buttrosseA,  lend  a  highly  picturesque  air  to 
the  convent,  which  is  best  viewed  from  the  S.  The  convent  has  a  diameter 
of  600  ft.,  and  includes  three  churches  (EWAdra^  Anba  Shmilda^  and  Abu 
8tfH)  and  a  nunnery  (Dir  «l-Bandt).  —  Among'  the  mounds  of  ddbris  to  the 
E.  of  Old  Cairo  are  several  other  Coptic  conveni<<  {Dcr  Babldny  D^r  Todrusy 
JJbmJDrwa  TuMamna,  etc.)  which,  however,  are  of  interest  to  specialists  only. 

The  Hbad  ov  the  Old  Aqubduct  (Arab.  El-Kaniitir^  which  sup- 
plied the  eitadel  with  water  before  the  completion  of  the  now  water- 
works  (p.  63),  rises  about  100  yds.  beyond  the  Fum  el-Klialig. 
It  is  eonatracted  of  solid  masonry  in  a  hexagonal  form,  and  lias 
three  atoriet,  ahont  150  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  arm  of  the 
Nile,  whioh,  however,  is  generally  conceale<l  by  the  houses  and 
walls  of  the  Manjal  quarter,  and  reaches  (1 M.^  the  mansion  which 
formerly  helonged  to  Sulhndn  Pasha  el-Fransdwi  (d.  1861 ;  visitors 
not  admitted). 

The  flrst  narrow  and  short  road  to  the  right  beyond  the  cha- 
teaa  leads  to  the  ferry  crossing  to  the  Island  of  B6da  (Oeziret  lidda). 
We  deseend  the  slope,  enter  the  ferry-boat  ( 1  pias.  for  one  person, 
there  and  hack;  payment  made  on  returning),  ascend  the  opposite 
path,  and  turn  to  the  right.  A  guide  is  usually  easily  found  to 
eondoet  traTellers  through  the  intricate  lanes  to  the  garden  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  island  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Hasan  Pasha, 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  garden  and  island  is  the  Nilomrteb  (Mikyds), 
-oonstraeted  in  A.D.  716  by  order  of  the  Omayyad  Khalif  Suieman 
(715-17).  It  oonslsts  of  a  square  well,  16  ft.  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  an  octagonal  column,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
aneient  Arabian  measures.  Thedird',  or  old  Arabian  ell,  is54conti- 
mMres,  or  abont  21 Y3  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  ^4  kira^.  The 
Gnfle  inseriptlons  on  the  central  column  and  on  marble  slabs  built 
into  the  walls  refer  to  restorations  of  the  Nilometcr  in  the  9th  cent. 
alter  Christ,  under  the  'Abbasidc  khalifs  M^miln  and  Mutawakkil. 
Nnmerons  later  restorations  have  also  taken  place,  the  last  in  1893. 

The  office  of  measuring  the  water  is  entrusted  to  a  sh«kh. 

The  aero  lK>int  of  the  Nilometer  (according  to  Mahmdd-Bey)  is  28  ft. 
above  the  average  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
eolnnm  Is  nearly  09  ft.  above  sea-level.    The  water  of  the  'KW^^  vi\v^tv.  «X 
tta  lowest,  eorers  7  ells  of  the  Nilometer^  and  when  it  x^acYv^a  «b  Xv^K^N* 
id  15  aDf  MmdJl0^1rif,  the  Bb6kh  of  the  Nile  mcasuremeixX  -^'to^\eb\m&  Vc^^ 


Wifa  (p.  liilT),  t.i.  Ihe  hoUhtof  (be  Hklec  neceunr 
pwt  or  (be  Mile  nlley.  Tbe  snnoDncenient  of  lbs  wen  u  tU  Mgnalttr 
culling  tbe  ambmikioenU  of  the  irrigBtlon-UDals  (ftm  gAr  tl-iakr  m  fk 
uifa  il-babr,  between  lbs  Isl  >od  14th  itj  of  tbe  CopHo  raontb  Kbit, 
l,«.  fl-19th'Aug,)^  which  Li  Aceomv>ADiefl  wllh  nolsj  popnlkr  mvny-iBtUu. 

the  beii^bt  of  tbe  inundation,  and  even  to  this  day  there  ii  ■  asrtaU 
connection  between  Ihaae  Iwo  hcts. 

Adjoining  the  Nllometei  is  t,  l&rge  Kioik  tn  the  TarlilBli  itjl* 
(no  admlgston).  —  To  tbe  N.  of  t.  smllei  mund  Idosk  on  tlie  8. 
quiy-walt  U  i  modern  Nilometcr,  to  which  a  fliglit  of  nept  de- 
Boend?.  —  The  S.  end  ot  Ihe  isliud  commtndg  a  flue  view  of  th« 
Nllo,  with  Qtzeh  to  the  right,  tlio  pynmida  in  the  bukgraund,  uid 
Old  Csiio  an  the  left,  with  its  pictureaque  huboar. 

In  ■  gaiden  near  the  N.  end  of  the  iaUnd  standi  the  irond^' 
woTkliig  Irro  ot  the  aaint  JIfandtlRi,  a  huge  neb^-tiee,  the  bnnebH 
of  which  ate  hutig  with  iuiiumerable  i*gs.  According  to  ■  popnlai 
siiprratition  the  patient  miiat  Ibiia  offer  to  tlie  saint  the  aioth  whiah 
cniflopcd  tlio  atToctcd  limb,  pluck  off  two  leavea,  and  tie  them  m 
the  nUFccted  part  »ith  another  cloth. 


Regaining  the  toad  on  tlif  Tight  bank  of  (he  >'ile,  we  tarn  to  tha 
left  I  ¥..)  and  toon  i^afb  (ho  bazaar  of  the  small  town  of  OU  OaiM 
('.Kj/r  el-'Alibai  comp.  p.  32).   Bevond  ttio  ^a\lw»i  «*  o\aiBn«  • 
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diiitlnet  quftTter  of  the  town,  almost  exoloBiyely  inhabited  hy  Copts 
and  now  known  as  the  Kasr  esh-Sham^a,  It  is  built  within  the 
girdle-wall  of  the  ancient  Roman  CaatU  of  Babylon  (pp.  32,  73). 
Here,  enclosed  by  a  dense  mass  of  houses,  is  situated  the  much 
frequented  Coptic  church  of  — 

Abu  Bergeh  (8t.  Sergius),  According  to  a  wide-spread  belief 
this  ohorch  was  built  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  but  this 
ean  be  true  of  the  crypt  only.  According  to  tradition,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  after  their  flight  to  Egypt  spent  a  month  in  this  crypt. 

This  ohuich  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  model  of  the  older 
Egyptian-Byzantine  churches  in  which  the  Coptic  Christians  now 
worship  t.  The  basilica  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  pro- 
Tided  with  galleries.  The  nave  and  tribuna  have  open  roofs,  that  of 
the  latter  being  supported  by  elliptical  beams,  and  both  being 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  church  itself.  The  lofty  side-walls 
of  the  naye  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other,  the 
eolumns  of  the  lower  row  being  separated  by  keel-arches,  while 
the  upper  seilea,  supporting  the  gallery,  consists  of  alternate  groups 
of  two  marble  columns  and  one  pillar  of  masonry,  connected  by 
an  architrave.  The  columns  of  marble  originally  belonged  to  ancient 
edifices,  and  have  been  placed  here  without  the  least  regard  to  their 
Buitabillty  in  point  of  diameter,  form  of  capital,  or  other  architectural 
featarea.  Two  of  the  three  original  entrances  are  now  built  up,  while 


t  Oaptle  Worahip*  On  entering  the  church,  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation first  pay  their  homage  to  a  number  of  pictures  of  saints  hanging 
on  the  walla  (the  veneration  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  being  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Coptic  system),  and  then  kneel  before  the  altar  and  kiss 
the  lumd  of  the  priest.  They  then  take  their  stand  (for  there  are  no  seats) 
in  the  part  of  the  church  allotted  to  them,  leaning  on  crutches  which 
they  bring  for  the  purpose,  as  the  service  often  lasts  for  three  hours. 
Th»  aervioe  begins  with  the  reading  or  chanting  of  prayers  and  passages 
from  the  GkMipcls,  partly  in  the  Coptic  language,  and  partly  in  Arabic, 
in  whieh  the  priest  is  assisted  by  a  schoolmaster  and  a  choir  of  boys. 
During  this  performance  the  worshippers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
engage  freely  in  conversation.  After  a  time  the  burning  of  incense  begins. 
The  priest,  swinging  his  censer,  leaves  the  hdkal  and  joins  the  con- 
gretttion,  eaeh  member  of  which  he  blesses ,  placing  his  hand  on  their 
heMia.  —  The  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  very  frequent  in  the  Coptic 
churehes,  immediately  following  the  ordinary  service.  —  On  Palm  Sunday 
wreaths  of  palm  are  blessed  by  the  priest,  which  are  then  worn  by  the 
Copta  under  their  tarbdshes  during  the  whole  of  the  following  year  as 
amnlets  against  every  misfortune  that  can  befall  body  or  soul.  —  On 
i8th  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  Cid  el-ghitds)^ 
men  and  boys  plunge  into  the  large  font  or  bath  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most  Coptic  churches,  the  water  having  been  first  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Or  they  pcvform  the  same  ceremony  in  the  Xile,  into  which  they  first 
pour  some  conseorated  water.  On  the  eve  of  this  festival ,  as  well  as  on 
Holy  Thursday  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Apostles,  the  priest  washes  the 
feet  of  the  whole  of  his  congregation.  —  An  external  form  to  which  the 
Copta  attach  great  weight  is  the  observance  of  fasts,  and  a  Copt  who  is 
negligent  in  this  respect  will  rarely  be  met  with.  On  these  occ«A\.vm%  «.\\ 
kinds  of  animal  food,  not  excepting  fat,  eggs,  butter^  Bbti^  ^\ie^«^«^  ^•'c^ 
prohiUtad,  —  Comp.  Butler's  'Coptic  Churches  of  EgypV  O^^A.^. 
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the  third  |^P1.  •),  in  acnoriiiiiM  with  the  onslom  of  the  cottntty.  hu 
walls  projeoting  into  it  in  order  to  prevent  passers-by  ftom  seetuB 

The  uave,  whinh  has  a  pointed  wooden  coiling,  ia  dlridodiij 
voodon  aerceng  into  tliree  srctiona.  The  flrat  [P\.  c)  Is  aet  tp&rt  fat 
the  vomen,  and  contains  tho  basin  (^Pl.  d]  for  ahlutions ;  Che  second 
(Pi.  ei  is  a  passige  adjoined  on  thu  N.  by  the  bapliatery  (PI.  f),  aud 


1.  AJUir.    m,  D.  Siao-chape]  __ 

p.  Bcidinedcskt.  q,r.  Entnncesto  thsorfpl.  s.OldTcitlbule  ornuihci,  — 
Tbe  originil  walli  an  ihowu  [n  black,  Ihg  later  oaea  an  shaded. 

the  third  ia  the  section  for  the  men  (PI.  g).  Beyond  the  naie,  sad 
taiaed  by  a  few  steps,  ia  the  choir  (PI.  b)  where  the  prieets  offlciatu, 
and  which  is  adjoiueil  by  the  central  gallery  containing  the  aanc- 
tnary  and  by  two  side-chapels,  that  on  the  left  (PI.  m)  sunnoanted 
by  an  Arabian  dome.  The  Hlkal,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the  altar 
[PI.  n,  IB  enoloaed  by  a  wall,  doors,  and  curtains.  Inside  the  apse 
rise  several  stepa,  in  amphi theatrical  faahion,  towards  the  place 
wiiiflh  in  Kuropeaii  churches  is  occupied  by  the  episcopal  throne, 
and  in  the  present  oase  by  an  image  of  Christ.  The  screen  sepuat- 
ing  the  aanoinary  from  the  choir,  the  Ikonoilasi$  o(  Greek  chniehes, 
is  panelled  and  richly  adorned  with  carvings  In  wood  and  ivory. 
The  Snest  and  oldest  of  these  are  on  the  shrine  to  the  left  of  tbe 
Btnctnary;  besides  omamelilal  designs  thoy  have  represcnlationi 
of  the  Xatirity,  St.  Demetrius,  St.  George  CVuri  Girffiii,  St.  Theo- 
dore {i),  and  the  Eucharist.  Above  the  door  to  the  right  slde- 
cbapel  (PI.  n),  engraved  in  wood,  ia  tho  Coptic  tnscriplion,  'Greet- 
iigs  to  the  Templo  gf  the  Katherl'  Below  it  is  a  modern  Antla 
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Lnfteriptioii  with  the  date  1195.  The  church  also  contains  some 
Interesting  Byzantine  oairing  and  mosaics  in  ivory,  now  blackened 
and  discoloured  with  age.  Annmber  of  old  pictures  of  saints,  some 
of  tliem  on  s  gold  ground  and  with  well-preseryed  colours,  possess 
no  artistie  ralue.  The  Ck>ptic  priest  who  exhibits  the  church  expects 
a  fee  of  1  pias.  from  each  yisitor.  —  Two  narrow  flights  of  steps 
(PI.  q,  r)  descend  to  the  Crypt  (often  flooded),  a  small  vaulted  chapel 
with  marble  columns  under  the  choir,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles 
(boy  to  show  the  way  1  pias.).  At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  an  altar 
in  the  Ibnn  of  an  early-Christian  tomb-niche,  which  tradition  in- 
dicates as  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  and  Child  reposed ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  aisles  are  apses.  The  right  aisle  contains  the  font ,  into 
which,  according  to  the  Coptic  ritual,  the  child  to  be  baptised  is 
dipped  three  times. 

The  Gsstle  contains  several  other  basilicas,  used  by  Coptic  and 
Jewish  congregations,  but  interesting  only  to  those  who  are  making 
a  special  study  of  this  kind  of  architecture.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  churches  of  8L  Barbara  (Sitteh  BUrbdra;  recently 
restored),  containing  good  carvings  and  paintings,  Mdri  Oirgif 
(Si.  €(eoTge),  and  El-*Adra,  The  Jews  say  that  Elijah  once  appeared 
In  the  Sffnagogue  (Esh-Shomydn  or  Kenihet  EUdhu). 

To  the  left  of  the  exit  from  the  castle,  beyond  the  recently 
erected  Qreek  Convent  of  8t,  Oeorge,  lies  the  Coptic  church  El- 
Mo'aUalka  or 'resting  upon  columns'.  The  latter,  the  oldest  in  Babylon 
(p.  71),  has  been  recently  thoroughly  restored.  —  Beyond  the  angle 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle,  between  projecting  towers,  is  a  massive 
Roman  ChUewny  (exhumed  in  1901),  built  of  fragments  of  ancient 
Egyptian  masonry.  Oo  the  gable  are  strongly  emphasized  baroque 
forms;  and  over  the  archway,  to  the  left,  is  a  block  showing  the 
winged  sun-disk. 

Starting  from  the  door  of  the  castle,  we  proceed  towards  the  N. , 
across  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  Aiiaient  If'ostdt  (p.  32),  skirt  the  town- 
wall,  and  after  650  yds.  reach  the  whitewashed  W.  facade  of  the  ex- 
temslly  insignificant  mosque  of  Amru,  which  has  three  entrances. 
Yisitors  usually  enter  by  the  S.  entrance,  below  the  minaret. 

The  O&mi'a  'Amr  ibn  el-'As ,  called  Mosque  of  Amru  by  the 
Europeans,  owes  its  name  to  the  general  of  the  Khalif  'Omar, 
though  not  a  trace  now  remains  of  the  original  mosque,  which  was 
only  50  ells  long  and  30  ells  broad.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
building  in  Egypt  that  has  so  frequently  been  destroyed  by  water, 
flre,  and  earthquake,  and  that  has  been  so  regularly  rebuilt. 

The  interior  (2  pias.  to  the  attendant  who  escorts  the  visitor) 
is  In  exact  accordance  with  the  typical  form  of  the  rectangular 
mosque  with  a  hypssthral  arrangement  of  columns  round  an  open. 
oonit;  and  in  spite  of  its  imperfect  state  (the  1^.  and.  ^.  coVoww^^^ 
are  repiesstoM  by  the  bases  only  of  the  columns),  i\A  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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produces  an  imposing  effect.  The  columns,  all  of  marble  of  Yixiosi 
kinds,  were  once  366  in  number.  Their  heterogeneous  nature  if 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  ftom  Roman  and 
Byzantine  buildings  in  Cairo  and  were  adapted  to  their  new  func- 
tions by  rude  Procrustean  methods  of  lengthening  or  Bborteninf. 

The  facades  of  the  Court  (Sahn)  have  no  pretensions  to  an- 
tiquity ;  the  arches  (many  defective)  are  of  a  curious  shape,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  either  as  pointed,  round,  or  horseshoe 
shaped.  The  court  itself  is  now  planted  with  trees.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain,  beside  a  palm-tree.  The  South-Eattem  JAwSn  U 
the  sanctuary.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  a  column  of  grey  maible, 
on  Avhich,  by  a  freak  of  nature,  the  names  of  Allah,  Mol^anuned, 
and  Sultan  Suleimlin  in  Arabic  characters  and  the  outline  of  tlie 
prophet's  ^kurbatsh*  appear  in  veins  of  a  lighter  colour.  This  column 
is  bcliovcd  by  the  Muslims  to  have  been  transported  miraculously 
from  Mecca  to  Cairo  by  the  Khalif  'Omar.  In  the  N.E.  comer  is 
the  Tomb  of  Shokh  'Abdallah,  son  of  'Amr.  In  the  W.  colonnade, 
which  oonsistod  of  a  single  row  of  columns  only,  a  PahrofColumM 
alone  romaius.  Thoy  are  placed  very  close  together,  and  it  Is  said 
that  none  but  honest  men  could  squeeze  themselves  between  them. 

1\kU  mosque  is  almost  disased.  On  the  la«t  Friday  in  the  momlh  of 
fa5tinf,  howover,  a  solemn  service  is  annually  held  bera,  in  whieh  tlM 
Khoilivo  and  his  grandees  take  part.  On  the  remaining  Fridays  thronghoot 
fhe  year  a  handful  of  poor  Muslims,  mostly  of  the  working  classes,  assamhle 
tor  worship  in  the  venerahle  hut  poorly  preserved  sanctuary.  —  In  180B 
this  mosque  witnessed  «  very  remarkable  scene.  The  whole  of  the  Ko- 
hammedan  priesthood,  the  Cliristian  clergy  of  every  sect,  and  the  Jewisk 
rabbis,  with  one  accord,  assembled  in  the  mosque  of'Amr  to  pirny  for  tiu 
rise  of  the  Nile,  which  had  delayed  beyond  the  ninal  period. 

The  traveller  will  find  it  not  uninteresting  to  visit  one  of  the 
KulUh  yUmut\ictorif$  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  mosque  (ba|shibh, 
a  few  copper  coinsl.  The  porous  water-jars  (Arabic  KuUeK)  used 
throtijchout  the  whole  of  Ejrypt  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Keneh 
in  I'pper  F.cypt  of  light-prey  clay  of  very  equal  consistency.  The 
rtMuarkably  uniform  and  delicate  porosity  of  the  vessels  Is  produced 
by  mixing  the  clay  with  ashes.  The  rapid  evaporation  caused  by 
the  porosity  of  the  ^ulleh  cools  the  liquid  ikithin  to  a  tempenftun 
of  1*J-14'^  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

A  visit  to  the  T:^n\b»  i\'^  X^t  Mi:*ntlukef  (^p.  i^)  may  be  con- 
veniently made  from  this  point.  Continuing  to  follow  the  road 
across  the  rubbish-hills  of  VostAt .  ^o  observe  on  our  right  a  Mus- 
Um  burlal-grvMind,  and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  us  the  old 
aqueduct  v^p.  O^V^y  A  Uttlo  to  the  richt.  on  an  eminence,  riaeaan 
old  ruined  uu'^quo  tti.imiis  Ahx\  Su  lUi  .  beyond  it  is  the  Citadel 
with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  A'i.  and  farther  distant  an  the 
hills  of  the  Mo^att*m  with  the  mosque  of  Oiydshi  (p.  106).  This 
view  is  very  striking  towarxU  sunset.  The  road,  which  heeomea had 
l*^tx»ntf  this  point,   .Va<is  rvnind  the  rwxneA  mo«^^« 
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leaps  of  dtfbrlB.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  it  divides.  The  branch  to  the 
liet  leads  hack  to  the  town ,  from  the  houses  of  which  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  49)  stands  oat  conspicuously.  The  road,  first 
in  a  straight  direction,  afterwards  inclining  to  the  right,  leads  to 
the  neeropolls  known  as  Im&m  Sh&fe'i  (p.  68). 

8.  Biilftk  and  the  Island  of  Oeiireh. 

• 

BAIA^  (or  BouLaq)^  the  river-harhour  of  Cairo,  situated  beyond 
the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  is  reached  from  the  Ezbekiyeh  yi^  the  Shdria 
BiUdk  and  the  bridge  of  Ahu  LUeh  (PI.  A,  B,  3;  electric  tramway, 
p.  27).  Its  narrow  streets  present  a  very  busy  scene,  affording  a 
more  eharaoterlstic  picture  of  Oriental  life  than  the  capital.  Goods 
are  eonveyed  hither  from  Upper  Egypt,  from  Nubia,  and  from  the 
fertile  Delta.  The  principal  quay,  nearly  opposite  the  Ghezireh 
Palaee  Hotel  (p.  76),  is  most  frequented  between  October  and  De- 
cember, when  the  rapids  of  the  river  are  most  easily  navigated. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  situated  the  Arsenal,  founded  in 
1835,  with  a  manufactory  of  weapons  attached  to  it.  Machinery  for 
Egyptian  manufactories  arriving  from  Europe  is  put  together  at 
Biil&lF  before  being  sent  to  its  final  destination,  and  all  repairs  of 
machinery  are  executed  here.  Billak  also  boasts  of  a  large  Iron 
Foundry,  a  Khedivial  Technical  School,  a  Paper  Manufactory,  a 
House  of  Correction  for  Women,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Oovem- 
tnent  Printing  Office,  none  of  which  establishments  will  Interest 
ordinary  travellers. 


The  island  of  Oeiireh  (Qeziret  BiUdk)  lies  in  the  Nile  opposite 
Bi)il&]|^.  Travellers  cross  in  a  few  minutes  by  motor -launch  (in 
winter  only)  or  by  rowing-boat.  The  road  thither  crosses  the  hand- 
some Chreat  Vile  Bridge  adjoining  the  Kasr  en-Ntl  (PI.  A,  5 ;  p.  40), 
the  extensive  barracks  of  Cairo.  The  bridge ,  about  420  yds.  in 
length,  was  built  by  a  French  iron  company.  The  buttresses,  which 
were  constructed  with  the  aid  of  air-tight  'caissons',  are  of  solid 
stone,  and  are  55  yds.  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  foundations  is 
about  45  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  river  when  at  its  lowest.  At  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morniug  an  interesting  and  picturesque  crowd 
of  peasantry  may  be  seen  congregated  here  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
duty  on  the  wares  they  are  bringing  to  market.  The  Nile  bridge 
is  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels  through  it  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon  (announced  on  the  notice- 
boards],  and  is  then  impassable  for  foot-passengers  and  carriages. 

The  starting-place  of  the  electric  tramways  to  the  Museum  and 
Pyramids  of  Gtzeh  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Gezireh,  Immediately 
beside  the  bridge  (comp.  pp.  77,  112).   The  S.  part  of  the  M%.w^^ 
to  the  right  of  the  road  (which  the  tramway  ioWo^i^,  \^  ^^orsv^^ 
with  a  hBMutifal  avenue  of  Jebbek-trees,  "wMc\i  \^  \\vtotv%<&^  VOi>\ 
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tlie  equipages  of  fashionable  Caiienos  on  Frid.   afternoons  frt 

about  5  p. ID.  In  the  central  space  are  a  Race  Course  (£.)  and  Ofh 

Polo,  Cricket,  and  Tenrm  Grounds  (W.^. 

A  Footpath  leads  directly  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  among  palm-tret 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  aflTording  views  of  the  traffle  on  the  riTer  an 
on  the  Bdlak  bank.  Refreshments  (milk,  etc.)  may  be  obtained  at  tki 
Ca/4  Bellevue,  etc. 

The  principal  building  on  the  island  is  the  former  viceregal 
chateau,  which  was  purchased  in  1893,  along  with  the  adjaeeat 
buildings  and  the  park,  by  a  limited  company  and  has  been  opened 
as  the  Qhetireh  Palace  Hotel  (see  p.  24).  The  ohftteau  was  ereeted 
by  Franz  Pasha  (p.  61),  a  German  architect,  in  1863-68,  and  taita- 
fully  ornamented  with  Moorish  stucco-work  by  C.  von  DiehtUdt, 
Few  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  in  the  interior  are  now  left. 

Below  BilUk  and  the  island  the  Nile  is  spanned  by  the  BaUwofi 
Bridge  mentioned  at  pp.  23,  131,  which  can  also  be  used  by  fbot* 
passengers  and  carriages.  The  station  on  the  left  bank  is  known 
as  Embdbeh.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  'Battle  of  the  Pyramids', 
in  -whicli  the  French  under  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Mamelokes  (July 
2l8t,  1798). 

4.  Shubra  and  the  'Abb&aiyeh.. 

The  inspection  of  the  viceregal  gardens  at  Shubra  requires  a  Pmmil, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Maira"  or  office,  of  Prince  llusdn  Pasha,  at  the  Kafr 
'All  (p.  41).  —  Electric  tramway  to  the  ^Abbdsttfeh^  see  p.  27. 

The  Shdria  Shubra  and  the  broad  Shubba  Aybnue,  shaded  by 
beautiful  sycamore  and  lebbek  trees,  beyond  the  LhnUn  Bridge  and 
the  Railway  Stations  [Vl  B,  A,  1 ;  p.  24),  lead  straight  N.  to  the 
(21/2  ^1-^  village  and  palace  of  Shubra,  on  the  Nile.  To  the  right,  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  is  the  beautiful  Villa  Cieeolani,  On  the 
left  is  the  former  viceregal  palace  Kasr  en-Nuzha,  now  ocenpied  by 
the  ICcole  Tewflk.  Farther  to  the  right  is  the  Pensiannat  du  Btm 
Pasteur  (p.  30). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  beyond  the  first  houses  of  Ikitemt 
we  cross  a  canal  by  a  drawbridge,  turn  to  the  left  towards  the 
Nile,  and  follow  the  embankment  to  an  archway.  Passing  thitragh 
this,  we  enter  a  tree-planted  space,  and  reach  the  entranoe  of  the — 

YicBBKOAL  Gardens  of  Shubba,  laid  out  by  Moh€tmm/^*AU  and 
his  son  Halhn  Pasha,  but  now  utterly  neglected.  After  presenting 
our  ticket  of  admission  (see  above),  we  first  proceed  to  the  kiosqne 
(fee  5  pias.),  which  presents  no  interest  except  as  an  example  of 
rich  and  effective  garden-architecture.  The  garden,  nearly  nine  aeies 
in  area,  was  somewhat  incongruously  re-modelled  by  M.  Bailllet 
(p.  39)  in  the  old  French  style,  which  is  ill-adapted  for  the  Orien- 
tal vegetation,  but  it  also  contains  some  beautiful  rose  andgeraninm 
beds.  Among  the  tropical  plants  we  remark  the  beautiful  Indian 
lemon-shrub  and  a  huge  lebbek-tree  (p.  IvUi).  An  artificial  hin  *- 
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the  giiden  eommands  a  good  saryey  of  the  grounds.    The  laige 
'building  to  the  N.  is  a  house  of  correction. 


The  'AbMiiyeli,  which  lies  In  a  healthy  situation  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  about  1V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  BQb  Hustntyeh 
(PI.  £,  1 ;  p.  64),  is  a  group  of  houses  and  barracks,  founded  by 
'Alkbla  Pasha  in  1849.  On  the  right  side  of  the  principal  street 
stand  the  H6te1  Abbas  (p.  25)  and  the  viceregal  Military  School  and 
BcMTodk^,  equipped  in  the  European  style;  on  the  left  side  are  the 
JSuropean  and  the  Austrian  Hospitals  (p.  28),  more  Barracks,  the 
eonspieuouB  Fadawtyeh  Mausolaim  (end  of  the  18th  cent.),  and 
the  Ticeregal  Observatory  (to  be  removed  to  Helwan;  see  p.  155). 
—  The  railway -station  of  Demirddsh  (p.  106)  lies  to  the  W.  of 
'Abbftatyeh;  a  goods-line  thence  to  Helwan  passes  through  the  village. 

The  main  road  at  'Abbastyeh  crosses  the  embankment  of  the  old 

railway  to  Suez,  and,  near  the  station  and  village  of  Kuhbeh  (p.  106), 

alio  the  railway  to  Merg.    About  1^2  M'  ^'om  'Abbastyeh,  not 

quite  halfway  to  Mafariyeh,  it  passes  the  garden  (no  admission)  of 

the  winter-residence  of  the  present  Khedive  (marked  Palais  Tauftk 

on  OUT  Maps).  —  Thence  to  Matartyeh,  see  p.  106. 

The  Oebel  el-A^^nar,  or  Bed  Mountain,  rises  to  the  E.  of  AbblUiyeh. 
At  ita  hase,  reached  by  a  carriage-road  diverging  to  the  right  a  short 
dlstaiiee  outside  the  Bdb  Hwintyeh  (p.  64),  is  an  old  Viceregal  Chdteau. 
!nio  mountaiii  eossista  of 'a  very  hard  miocene  conglomerate  of  sand, 
pebbles,  and  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  cemented  together  by  means  of 
•tliele  add,  and  coloured  red  or  yellowish  brown  with  oxide  of  iron. 
For  many  eentnries  the  quarries  here  have  yielded  excellent  and  durable 
MUKstonM,  and  material  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria. 


6.  The  Museum  of  Gizeh. 

The  Xttetrie  Tramway  to  the  Pyramids  passes  near  the  Museum ;  fares 
trotOL  the  Great  N'lle  Bridge  10  mill.,  5  mill. ;  time  14  minutes.  Visitors 
ahonld  bear  in  mind  that  the  Great  Nile  Bridge  is  closed  for  traffic  twice 
daOy  (eomp.  p.  75). 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  island  of  R6da,  stands 
the  Palace  of  Gizeh,  just  below  the  now  decayed  village  of  Gizeh, 
whieh  ii  mentioned  in  the  middle  Bges  as  a  summer-residence  of  the 
Ifameloke  sultans.  This  palace  now  contains  the  great  viceregal  col- 
leetlon  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  We  cross  the  Nile  by  the  Oreal 
Jrim  Bridge  from  Kasr  en^NU  (p.  75)  to  the  starting-point  of  tiic 
eleetxie  tramway  on  the  island  of  Gezireh  (p.  75),  and  then  cross 
a  aeeond  bridge  (Pont  des  Anglais;  to  the  left  the  custom-house), 
OTex  the  periodically  dry  arm  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  this  bridge  the 
Inisy  load  to  Gizeh,  which  is  shaded  by  beautiful  lebbek-trees,  diver- 
ge! to  the  left  and  skirts  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  is  peopled  by 
a  moUey  throng.  (The  road  straight  on  leada  to  \\ieT«AVNVj-^\A^^^ 
of  BtiA^  ed-Pafriir,  p.  130.)    On  the  T\g\it  are  \\i<i> \i\jXV^vsv%^  ^'^ 
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the  Survey  Department  (Director,  Gapt.  Lyons)  and  the  Mudirlyek 
of  the  province  of  Gizeh,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Pyramids.  Ilie 
tramways  halt  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  (p.  105)  and  at  the  landing- 
place  for  the  ferry  from  Old  Cairo  (p.  69),  about  5  min.  walk  Drom 
the  entrance  of  the  Museum  iu  the  palace  of  Gizeh. 

The  Palace  of  Oizeli,  a  huge  rambling  edifice,  built  in  a  light 
and  unsubstantial  Oriental  style,  with  about  500  saloons  and  apart- 
ments, was  erected  by  the  Khedive  Isma'il  for  his  harem  at  a  cost 
stated  at  120  million  francs.  In  1889  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities^  formerly  at  BOlak,  was  installed  here,  but  the  process 
of  transferring  this  valuable  collection  to  a  more  suitable  and  safer 
edifice,  recently  completed,  has  begun  (see  p.  40). 


The  **MuBeam  of  Egyptian  Antiqtiities  is  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  the  kind.  It  was  founded  by  the  eminent  French  Egyptr 
ologist  Aug,  Mariette  (d.  1881).  The  present  director  Is  the  no  leu 
eminent  0.  Maspero ;  the  conservator  is  Emit  Brugsch-Beyj  assisted 
by  Ahmed  Kamal  Bey  and  O,  Daressy.  —  The  earliest  description  of 
the  Museum  is  Mariette^s  ^Les  Principaux  Monuments  du  MuUe  ie 
Boulacq'  (1864) ;  Maspero  also  published  a.^  Guide  duVisiieur  auMusie 
de  Boulacq'  (1884).  The  present  detailed  Catalogue  (1894),  which 
is  sold  at  the  entrance,  though  not  perfect,  is  quite  indispensable 
for  students.  The  more  important  and  the  more  recently  acquired 
objects  are  provided  with  full  descriptive  labels  in  French.  Owing 
to  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  removal  to  the  new  building, 
the  following  description  does  not  pretend  to  accuracy  on  all  points. 

The  museum  is  open  in  winter  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Frld.,  firom 
9.30  till  4.30,  in  summer  (16th  April  to  15th  Oct.)  from  8.30  to 
12  *,  admission  5  piastres,  free  in  summer.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are 
given  up  at  the  entrance  and  returned  at  the  exit  (no  fee). 

A  special  room  is  reserved  for  Students;  apply  to  the  director  or  to 
one  of  the  conservators.  —  In  the  Sale  Room  (B.  1x1)  duplicates,  etc.,  of  fha 
antiquities  may  be  purchased,  .'it  prices  fixed  by  the  Museum  autiiorltiei 
and  plainly  marked  on  the  objects  offered.  Purchases  here  made  have,  of 
course,  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness  (comp.  also  p.  xv).  A  permit 
to  export  is  given  with  eacti  purchase.  —  Travellers  going  ob  to  upper 
Kgypt  shduld  provide  themselves  here  with  u  Gsnkral  Adkissioh  TicncaT 
of  the  Service  de$  AntiquUit  de  I'Egyple  (:^  1  £  ^  comp.  p.  184),  admiitiDt 
them  to  all  monuments. 

In  the  Garden  near  the  entrance  is  a  tall  pedestal  supporting 
a  Sphinx  in  red  granite,  with  the  names  of  the  Pharaoh  Ramses  II., 
added  latiT.  On  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  palace  is  the  top  of  an 
Obelisk^  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Makere,  whose  figure  was 
replaced  by  sacrificial  tables  under  Tliutmosis  III.  On  a  platform 
of  masonry  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  rests  the  marble  sarcophagus 
of  Aug.  Mariette  (rco  abovt')- 
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Thb  Qbound  Floob 

contains  the  more  ponderoiu  monnmentB  of  the  collection  and  the 

ornaments. 

a.  XonuMnti  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (ca.  2500-2200  B.C.). 

Room  I.  —  The  Mo8t  Ancient  Monuments ,  some  dating  from  be-- 
fare  the  dih  Dynasty, 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Limestone  statue  of  a  kneeling 
man,  from  K6m  el-Ahmar  (p.  1%).  —  ♦2.  Three  wooden  reliefs,  of 
very  delicate  workmanship,  from  a  tomh  at  SakkHra,  representing 
Hesi-riy  the  deceased,  standing  and  seated  at  table. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  *3.  Fragment  of  stucco,  with  the 
lifelike  representation  of  six  geese,  from  the  wall-lining  of  a  tomh 
at  Meidilm  (p.  192). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  4,  5.  Two  sacrificial  tables  in  ala- 
baster. Two  lions  support  each  of  the  tables  in  a  slightly  tilted 
position,  so  that  the  libations  ran  down  into  a  vase  placed  between 
the  tails  of  the  lions.  —  *6.  Group  in  limestone  of  Prince  Kahotep 
and  his  wife  Nofret,  found  in  1870  in  a  mastaba  nearMeiddm,  the 
colouring  still  remarkably  fresh.  The  facial  expression  is  excellent, 
and  the  eyes,  made  of  coloured  quartz,  impart  a  very  lifelike  air 
to  the  ilgares  (end  of  the  Srd  Dyn.).  —  8,  9.  Two  steles  in  the  form 
of  false  doors,  with  the  name  of  Sethu  (4th  Dyn.). 

In  the  Glass  Gases:  *1337.  Forty  Egyptian  soldiers,  armed  with 
shields  and  spears  -,  *i338.  Forty  negro  soldiers  with  bows  and  flint- 
headed  arrows,  from  a  tomb  at  Assiut  (p.  214),  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

S.  side  of  the  room  (opposite  the  windows) :  10.  Stele,  represent- 
ing the  fkcade  of  a  palace;  11, 12.  Door-posts,  with  relief  of  Tepes, 
wife  of  Kha-bew-Sokar  (limestone);  16.  Stele  in  the  form  of  a 
door,  from  the  tomb  of  Kha-bew-Sokar  (3rd  Dyn.).  All  these  are 
firom  Sa|:):&ra. 

E.  side:  13.  Stele  from  the  tomb  ofSheri,  priest  of  Kings  Send 
and  Per-ebsen  (2nd  Dyn.) ;  15.  Round  sacrificial  table  of  alabaster 
(Sa^&ra);  1.  Granite  statue  of  a  kneeling  man,  archaic. 

Room  n.  In  the  front  part  of  the  room:  1339.  Wooden  ship 
with  two  cabins,  from  the  tomb  of  Mesehti,  at  AssiOt;  1198.  Coffin 
and  mummy  of  Queen  Makere  (from  Der  el-bahri,  p.  278) ;  21.  Statue 
of  T^tep,  a  reciting  priest.  —  In  the  centre :  17,  •IS.  Statues  of 
Ba-nofer,  a  priest,  ranking  among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Egyptian  art  (6th  Dyn. ,  Sa^kara).  —  Between  these :  77.  Statue 
of  Tit,  0^  the  same  period,  found  in  the  sjrdab  of  his  tomb  at 
Sal^&ra  (p.  141).  20.  Limestone  statue  of  a  legal  official  named 
En-Sekha^  •26.  Admirable  limestone  statue  of  Wer-yer-en-Ptah, 
a  Jadge  and  scribe.  Smaller  statues  from  tombs  ot  W\^  Kxv^\^w\. 
Empire.    1499.  CofQu  and  mummy  of  Zet-Pla\i-el-oi);^  ^^^ 
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el-bahri ;  p.  278) ;  1238.  Finely  wrapped  mummy  of  Etet-em-Kheli, 
in  a  coffin  (Dei  el-bahri) ;  1402.  Rude  wooden  oofAn  in  (he  ili^ 
of  a  chest,  containing  a  mummy  lying  on  the  left  side,  irith  a  head- 
rest (6th  Dyn. ;  from  DeshlLsheh).  On  the  wall:  Stele  (U\m  door) 
of  Yehet,  with  elegant  lepiesentatlonB  of  the  deceased,  herhiuhtiid, 
and  members  of  her  family. 

**19.  Wooden  Statue  from  Sak^^ra,  known  as  the  SkM  el-BM 
(village-chief),  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs  on  aeeonnt  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  well-fed  specimen  of  that  modem  fnnetionazy. 

The  feet,  which  had  been  broken  off,  are  restored,  bat  the  reft  of 
the  figure  is  in  its  original  condition.  The  arms  are  separately  woiM 
and  attached  to  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  Mid  tiie  leu  sm 
bare,  while  from  the  hips  hangs  a  kind  of  apron  folded  in  firoat.  u  the 
hand  is  the  long  rod  of  office.  The  round  head  with  its  Aori  hair,  sal 
the  portrait-like,  good-natured  face  are  remarkably  lifelike.  The  eysi 
were  put  in.  They  consist  of  pieces  of  opaque  white  quarta  with  papOi 
formed  of  rock-crystal,  and  they  are  framed  with  thin  plftfeea  of  biwUi 
the  edges  of  which  form  the  eyelids. 

*13i0.  Limestone  figure  of  a  seated  Scribe,  firom  Sa||lxa;  ^ 
eyes  were  inserted.  The  colouring  is  well  preserved. — 1311.  Ssate' 
limestone  statue,  with  inlaid  eyes. 

24.  Limestone  stele  of  Hesesi,  keeper  of  the  com-magaiine,  the 
treasury,  etc. 

S.  side :  29,  30.  Wall-panels  from  a  niche  in  the  tomb  (msstsba) 
of  Sahu,  high-priest  of  Ptah,  at  Sa^^ara. 

No.  29  represents  the  deceased  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  daa^ 
tered  cattle,  flowers,  and  fruit.  No.  30  has  various  scenes:  above  went 
Sabu  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  with  attendants  bringiBg  offerings  $  semati 
drawing  the  statues  of  the  deceased  to  the  tomb  \  female  Agaves,  leprMSal^ 
ing  villages,  with  offerings;  the  cutting  up  of  slanghtered  omai  IM 
deceased  navigating  the  Nile ;  at  the  foot,  the  deceased  inspe^lag  his  catflk 

In  the  back  (E.)  part  of  the  room :  33.  Headless  statue  of  KlN 
Khephron  (in  diorite) ;  1175.  Coffin  and  mnmmy  of  King  AmNb 
(i8thDyn.  •,  found  atDer  el-bahri);  34.  Stele  of  Hep,  a  land-stewaid 
(6th  Dyn.);  *35.  Female  torso  (in  wood),  found  in  the  gnTO  of  ^ 
Shekh  el-Beled,  and  probably  representing  his  wife. 

1340.  Glass-case  with  wooden  figures  from  a  tomb  at  Mir: 
Group  of  women  brewing;  man  roasting  a  goose;  woman  grinding 
corn  and  a  man  seated  before  a  fire ;  servant  with  a  box  end  bag; 
man  baking,  with  an  oyen  in  front  of  him ;  potters,  eto. 

Room  III.  In  the  centre.  Coffins  and  mummies  of  kings  fkom 
D6r  el-bahri  (comp.  p.  101):  •1180.  Sethos  I.;  •1181.  Bemses  IL 
the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks  (son  of  Sethos;  19A  Dyn.]; 
*1182.  Ramses  UI. ;  1177.  Amenophis  I.  (18th  Dyn.),  with  gtxleads 
of  flowers,  the  head  wearing  a  mask;  1178.  ThutmosisU.  (18th  Dyn.): 
1179.  Coffin  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.),  much  damiged  hm 
stripped  of  its  gilding;  43.  Statue  of  a  high  gOTernment  toflleial 
(limestone;  6th  Dyn.,  Sa1(k&ra);  44.  Statue  of  Khui,  in  limestone^ 
with  two  women  crouching  at  his  feet. 

*42.  Khepbreiif  builder  of  tlie '^.nd  ^^t%.i!A^,  %iMSM^^%rlltto 
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period;  39.  Granite  statue  of  King  Ka-eu-woser;  37.  Alabaster  statue 
of  a  king.   The  last  two  are  from  Abydos. 

W.  wall:^.  Door-shaped  stele  from  the  tomb  of  Prince  Woser, 
at  Khix&m  (between  the  Ancient  and  Middle  Empires). 

N.  wall.  Case  A :  Smaller  articles  from  tombs  of  the  Ancient 
Empire;  small  bronze  and  alabaster  vases;  sacrificial  geese,  in 
limestone;  small  tablet  with  sacrificial  offerings.  —  Case  B:  Vases 
and  aaciiflcial  tablets. 

£.  wall :  46,  45.  Headless  statues  of  Khephren,  from  the  granite 
temple  at  Gizeh  (p.  124) ;  38.  Alabaster  statue  of  King  Men-kew- 
Hot  (^5th  Dyn.);  41.  Alabaster  statue  of  Khephren;  40.  Diorite 
statue  of  Mencheres  (Mycerlnos),  from  Abydos. 

S.  wall :  49.  Inscription ,  in  which  the  deceased  Una,  a  high 
official,  records  his  exploits  under  the  three  Pharaohs,  Teti,  Pepi  I., 
and  Mer-en-rg. 

Room  IV.  Steles,  sacrificial  stones,  and  statues  dating  from  the 
Early  Empire.  In  the  centre:  Coffin  of  a  court-official  of  King 
Mencheres. 

Book  V.  In  the  centre :  **64.  Statue  of  King  Khephren^  found 
In  the  well  of  the  granite  temple  (p.  126). 

The  king  ia  represented  in  life-size,  sitting  on  a  throne,  which  is 
borne  by  liona.  At  the  sides  of  the  seat  are  the  arms  of  Egypt;  and  on 
the  back  ia  a  hawk,  protecting  the  king^s  head  with  its  outspread  wings. 
The  statae  (diorite)  is  the  work  of  a  late  period. 

•74.  Sarcophagus  of  Prince  Bef-Hor,  in  pink  granite,  embel- 
Ushedwith  representations  of  palace-fagades.  —  *1341.  Wooden 
statue  of  the  guardian  spirit  (Ka)  of  King  Hor,  represented  as  a  nude 
man  bearing  the  hieroglyph  'Ka'  on  his  head;  found  in  the  kings 
^mb  beside  the  S.  brick  pyramid  at  Dahshur  (p.  153).  — 1344.  Two 
alabaater  sarcophagi  (Middle  Empire),  from  DahshCir;  1345.  Sand- 
atone  chest,  painted  in  imitation  of  granite,  for  the  entrail-jar  of 
Khnemhotep,  from  Dahshur.  Four  stone-chests  for  entrail-jais, 
£rom  Pahshdr. 

N.  side  (entrance-wall) :  68,  69.  Door-shaped  stele  and  broad 
pillars  from  a  tomb  at  Sa^j^'&ra. 

S.  side :  1343.  Stele  and  sacrificial  table  from  a  tomb  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  at  Dahshur. 

S.  side :  1346.  Entrail-jars,  witl^  lids  in  the  shape  of  human 
heads,  found  in  tombs  beside  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramids  at 
Dahsh^..  —  Various  sticks  from  tombs  at  Dahshur. 

"W.  side :  1342.  Wooden  naos,  in  which  the  statue  No.  1341  stood. 

This  room  also  contains  statues  and  large  door-shaped  steles  of 
the  Anient  Empire. 

Roox  YI  contains  door- shaped  steles  and  statues,  all  dating 
from  ihe  Ancient  Empire. 

Book  "VU.  —  The  glass-cases  in  the  middle  oitVift  iootdl  ^qtvXaVr. 
the  ^OxaMmeaU, 

Muumna'M  I^/pt,    6th  Ed.  ^ 
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N.  side :  Table  Case  containing  **Goldbn  Obnambnts,  found  in 
1894  by  J.  de  Morgan  near  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramid  Bat  Dahshiir 
(p.  153).  The  principal  pieces,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  skill 
attained  by  Egyptian  goldsmiths  about  2000  B.C.,  are  the  following. 
—  1348.  Belonging  to  Princess  iSit-ITct/ior  (12th  Dyn.) :  o.  Gold 
Breast  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  inlaid  in  a  mosaic  style 
-with  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  turquoises ;  in  the  middle  is  the 
name  of  Usertesen  (Sesostris)  II.,  supported  on  either  side  by  aliawk 
perched  upon  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for  'gold',  and  wearing  the 
Egyptian  double  crown,  b.  Six  gold  shells,  from  a  necklace,  d.  Two 
lotus  flowers  tied  together.  —  1349.  Belonging  to  the  Brineea 
Merit:  b.  Gold  Breast  Ornament  inlaid  with  gems;  at  the  top  is  a 
vulture  with  outspread  -wings,  representing  Nekhbet,  the  patron- 
goddess  of  the  king ;  below  is  the  name  of  Usertesen  III.,  to  the  xigjit 
and  left  of  which  are  two  hawk-headed  sphinxes,  as  symbols  of  tha 
king,  each  trampling  upon  two  foes.  a.  Breast  Ornament  of  the  same  '\ 
kind;  at  the  top  is  the  vulture,  below  is  the  name  of  Amenemhet IIL, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  king  appears,  grasping  a  kneeling  Asiatie 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  him  with  a  club.  c.  Golden  Shell,  orna- 
mented with  a  water-lily  (so-called  Nymphaea]  inlaid  in  coloured 
gems,  p,  h.  Two  small  golden  cosmetic  boxes,  one  with  zigzag 
ornaments,  the  other  with  inlaid  gems.  i.  Two  Bracelet  Omamente 
in  gold  and  coloured  gems,  showing  the  name  of  Amenemhet  IIL 
9,  r.  Ck)i>metic  boxes  in  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  golden  shells,  lioni^ 
heads  (from  chains),  etc.  —  1350.  Found  in  the  coffin  of  the  Rrk^ 
cess  N^'hetepti-khrot :  a.  Silver  diadem  inlaid  with  gems,  with  the 
urseus-serpent  in  front ;  b.  Golden  vulture's  head ;  e.  Two  ends  of  ( 
chain  in  the  form  of  golden  hawks'  heads ;  d  Dagger-blade  in  gold; 
f.  Portion  of  a  scourge.   Also  bracelets,  necklaces,  golden  pins,  ete. 

1361-1363.  Table  Case:  **1361.  Ornaments  found  in  the  tomV 
of  Princess  Ita,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pyramid  of  AmenemhSt  11.  at  Dak- 
sh^r:  a.  Dagger  with  Inlaid  hilt;  b.  Bracelet  of  massive  gold, 
c.  Hawk  in  cornelian.  Also  chains ;  network  of  cornelian  and  poree* 
lain  beads. 

**1362.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  ot  Princess  Khnumet:  a.  Pab 
of  golden  hawks'  heads,  from  the  end  of  a  breast-ornament;  h.  Gold 
chains;  chain  with  various  appendages;  c.  Clasps  of  bracelets.  Ohalns 
and  appendages  of  the  finest  workmanship. 

**1363.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  (serdab)  of  Khnnmet: 
a.  Golden  wreath,  with  inlaid  stones;  b.  Similar  wreath;  o.  Goldes 
twig,  originally  fastened  to  the  front  of  6 ;  d.  Hovering  hawk  la 
chased  gold,  originally  fastened  to  the  back  of  6 ;  e,  AppendagM 
for  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphics.  Magnificent  gold  ohtiiiii  ' 
masterpieces  of  Egyptian  goldsmith's  work. 

Table  Case  1364  contains  necklaces  and  bracelets  found  in  ttA  J 
tombs  of  two  princesses  beside  the  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  II»,  «|  ^ 
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Giam  due  H:  Amulets,  stataettes  of  gods,  and  gold  ornaments, 
fimnd  in  1889  by  ^f .  Flinders  Petrie  on  a  mummy  at  Hawara  in 
the  FayAm. 

Glau  Case  JT  contains  tbe**JFWBL8  of  Qusen  Ahhotsp,  mother 
of  Amosis  I.  (conqueror  of  the  Hyksos],  found  with  the  mummy  of 
the  queen  (p.  101)  at  Drah  Abu'l  Negga  (p.  262]  in  1860.  From  left 
to  light :  962.  Golden  breast-ornament,  formed  of  flowers,  animals, 
xosettei,  and  other  ornaments ;  946.  Bracelet  of  beads  of  gold,  cor- 
nelian, and  lapis  lazuli;  944.  Richly  ornamented  diadem,  with  a 
«artoaehe  of  ijnosis  I.  and  sphinxes;  *943.  Double-hinged  bracelet, 
with  delicately  engrsTed  gold  figures  on  blue  enamel  representing 
(twice)  King  Amosis  kneeling  with  the  earth-god  Keb  behind  him 
Imd  two  hawk-headed  and  two  jackal-headed  genii ;  945.  Pliable 
gold  chain,  36  inches  long,  ending  in  the  heads  of  geese,  with 
pendent  soarabsus  in  gold  ifllaid  with  lapis  lazuli ;  955.  Golden 
boat,  Testing  upon  a  wooden  carriage  with  wheels  of  bronze,  and 
containing  figures  of  the  steersman,  skipper,  and  king  (seated  in 
tho  middle)  in  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  silver ;  956.  Boat 
and  crew,  all  in  silyer;  950.  Axe  with  a  handle  of  cedar-wood 
imeased  in  gold,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Amosis  (the  bronze 
h^kAf  partly  covered  with  gold  leaf,  bears  inlaid  ornamentations 
•nd  iiiBcriptions) ;  *951.  Dagger  and  sheath,  both  of  gold,  a  model 
of  grace;  the  top  of  the  richly  jewelled  hilt  is  formed  of  four  female 
heads  in  gold,  and  the  junction  of  blade  and  hilt  is  covered  with 
ft  head  of  Apis  (the  centre  piece  of  the  blade,  in  damascened 
bronze,  should  be  observed);  *953.  Golden  breast-plate  inlaid  with 
preeions  stones  (the  gods  Ammon-Re  and  Re  in  a  boat  pour  holy 
water  upon  King  Amosis ;  on  each  side  are  hawks) ;  949.  Mirror  of 
gilt  bronze,  v^th  a  wooden  handle  shaped  like  a  papyrus  plant  and 
OTorlaid  with  gold  leaf;  947, 961.  Anklets  and  armlets  of  gold ;  964. 
Annlet,  adorned  with  turquoises  (in  front  is  a  vulture  with  wings 
of  gold  inlaid  with  gems) ;  948.  Fan  of  wood  mounted  in  gold,  with 
the  holes  left  by  the  ostrich-feathers  with  which  It  was  originally 
famished;  967.  Gold  chain,  with  three  large  flies.  —  970.  Golden 
bteast-omament  of  Ramses  IIT.,  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  100). 

OUaa  Cote  F,  *922.  Six  silver  vases  and  bowls,  from  the  ruins 
of  Mendes  (Tell  Tma'i),  probably  some  of  the  temple  utensils  (trf  a 
late  period);  923.  Silver  ornaments  from  the  corners  of  a  naos.  Ad- 
joining, Silver  spoon  with  a  figure  of  victory  inlaid  in  gold  (Grsco- 
Boman  period). 

^Qku$  Case  D.  Utensils,  figures,  and  other  small  objects  of  art. 

Top  Shelf.  Incenae-burner  in  gilded  wood^  874.  Glass  vessels  (chiefly 
of  the  18th  Dyn.). 

Middle  Shelf.  875.  Men!  and  his  wife  Hent-onu.  877.  Hippopotamns 
Qa  a  ■wamp),  surrounded  by  painted  lotuses,  butterflies,  and  birds.  902. 
nne  hMd  of  the  god  Imhotep.  885.  Bronze  Apis,  turning  his  head  (Soman). 
Cwo  flae  alabaater  va<ie8. 

Bottom  Shelf.   •898.  Ointment- vessel  (?).  with  "beautUuU^  «.w^«.\  «.«n^"'% 
head.    *Ml  BmMU  dntment-bowJ,  in  the  shape  of  a  slave  c«xtiVQ!iL  ^  '^^"s* 
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A^oining  is  a  similar  but  better  example  wiitaovt  a  number.  688.  Small 
bowl,  with  a  dog  running  off  with  a  stolen  fish.  895.  Han  holding  in  front 
of  him  a  naos  with  the  figure  of  P(ah  (in  green  fayence).  879-881.  Wooden 
statuettes  of  priests.  1351.  Collar  adorned  with  figures  of  Isis  and  Kefertem 
and  cats'  heads.  *89i.  Statuette  of  the  Vitier  Ptah-motH^  in  white  and  coloored 
glass-paste,  of  exceptional  beauty.  SOObis.  Figures  of  the  dead,  among  the 
earliest  Egyptian  bronzes  (New  Empire).  *886.  Hair-pin,  in  ttie  shape  of 
a  man  standing  upon  a  papyrus-flower  (Middle  Empire).  889.  Bowl  with 
a  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  rowing  through  a  swamp.  COB.  King^s  head 
in  blue  porcelain.  896.  Bowl  in  the  form  of  a  girl  swimming  and  holding 
a  duck.  896  bis.  Bowl-handle  in  the  form  of  a  girl  swimming.  *889.  Bowl 
in  the  form  of  a  recumbent  cow.  903.  Bronze  figure  of  a  priest  boAring  a 
figure  of  Osiris,  from  the  Serapcum.  912.  Fine  ivory  flgnre  (Ancient  Em- 
pire). 890,  SOObis.  Bronze  figures  of  kings  (late  period).  908.  Small  wooden 
head  of  a  woman,  in  excellent  workmanship  of  the  Middle  Emjdre. 

Glass  Case  L :  Golden  and  silver  ornaments  of  yailons  epochs* 
972,  972b.  Valuable  earrings,  bearing  the  name  of  Ramses  XJI. ; 
974.  Broad  fillet  of  thin  gold,  of  the  Greek  (Ptolemaic)  period,  wUh 
flue  gorgon's  face.  Also  bracelets,  rings,  and  earrings  of  Syrian 
workmanship ;  981-984.  Statuettes  of  gods,  In  gold.  991.  Persian 
oruaments ;  similar  articles  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  origin. 

N.  side  of  the  room,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance :  Cabinet  A. 
Statuettes  dating  from  the  Ancient  Empire :  87.  Man  with  a  sack  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  sandals  in  his  hand  (5th  Dyn.];  88.  Man  and 
woman  brewing;  89.  Kneeling  priest;  no  number.  Women  g;rinding 
corn,  men  pouring  beer  into  jugs. 

N.  side,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Cabinet  B.  Statuettes  from 
Gizeh  and  Sakkara :  *78.  Dwarf  named  Khnemhotep,  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe;  *79.  Limestone  statuette  of  the  chief  brewer  Nofer,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Egyptian  sculpture  of  the  5th  Dyn.;  *80. 
Wooden  statuette  of  a  man  in  a  cloak,  the  head  onusually  expres- 
sive (later  period). 

S.  side:  82.  Limestone  relief:  Ipi,  governor  of  the  palace,  with 
his  wife  Senbct  and  his  two  daughters ;  Ipi,  borne  in  a  Utter,  in- 
spects his  haryest  and  cattle;  ships. 

W.  side.  Limestone  reliefs  from  a  tomb :  83.  The  two  npper  rows 
represent  fleld-workers,  the  third  the  making  of  beer ;  in  tiie  lowest 
row  are  carpenters,  makers  of  stone-vessels,  goldsmiths,  scnlpton, 
and  a  scribe  weighing  gold.  84.  Boatmen  quarrelling;  86.  Dancers 
and  musicians. 

Room  VIU.  Reliefs  from  tombs.  —  In  the  S.£.  comer:  91. 
Shepherds  pasturing  their  flocks;  below,  shepherds  and  flsher^ 
men  preparing  for  a  meal.  —  In  the  S.W.  comer:  92.  The  deceaaeA 
Enkheftka,  seated  before  a  sacriflcial  table,  receiving  the  gifts  of 
his  servants;  beneath,  animals  for  sacriflce  are  being  slanglitered. 
—  In  the  N.W.  corner:  93.  Ape  seizing  a  man  by  the  leg.  —  In 
the  N.E.  comer:  94.  Boatmen,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
fruit  and  other  provisions,  fall  into  a  quarrel  and  attack  each  other 
with  their  oars.  —  In  the  middle :  95.  Wooden  statnette  of  Zez-em- 
oJoIA,  o/excelleDt  workmanship  but  much  damaged  (5th  Dyn.).    ; 
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BookIX.  In  the  middle :  96.  Sarcophagus  in  pink  granite,  which 
once' contained  the  remains  of  KhojTa-onkh  (4th  Dyn. ;  from  Gizeh). 
The  sides  sie  embellished  with  palace-fagades.  —  97.  Sarcophagus 
of  Pziiice  Ksr-em-sekhem  in  pink  granite,  with  rounded  comers. 
98*100.  Door-shaped  steles. 

S.  side.  OcueA:  102.  Small  hoat;  beside  it,  five  other  boats ; 
103.  Model  of  a  granary ;  104.  Model  of  a  small  house  with  a  court 
lit  ftont  (both  found  at  Akhmim)  ^  105.  Small  chest,  containing 
models  of  implements,  vases,  etc.  (6th  Dyn.). 

Book  X.  107.  Remains  of  the  mummy  of  King  Onnos  (5th  Dyn.), 
ttom  his  pyramid  (p.  134) ;  109.  Coffin  chamber  from  the  tomb  of 
Tesheri  at  Sa^k^ra  (6th  Dyn.).    Wooden  coffin  of  Teti. 

Boon  XI.  **Group  in  wrought  copper,  representing  King  Pepi  1. 
Mid  his  son  Methusuphis,  found  in  1898-99  at  K6m  el-Ahmar.  106. 
Mummy  of  the  just-mentioned  Methusuphis.  Door-shaped  steles 
of  the  6th  Dyn.,  from  Abydos  and  Akhmim.  —  Cabinet  A :  Mummy- 
mappings,  vases,  and  other  objects  of  the  6th  Dynasty. 

Booms  XII,  Xni,  &  XIV  contain  monuments  illustrating  the 
transition  from  the  Early  to  the  Middle  Empire :  steles  from  Abydos, 
Akhmfm,  Riza^^  and  Meshaikh,  nearly  all  of  crude  execution.  — 
Two  wooden  coffins  with  peculiar  hieroglyphics,  from  Akhmim. 

b.  Konvments  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  of  the  Hyksos  Period 
(Xn-XVni.  Dyn.}  2200-1600  B.C.). 

Boom  XV.  E.  side:  110.  Stele  of  Khewew,  son  of  Entef  (11th 
Dyn.),  interesting  to  epigraphists  on  account  of  the  still  yisible 
squares,  marked  upon  it  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  drawing  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  designs;  111.  Stele  of  the  nomarch  Entef,  found 
like  No.  112  atDrah  Abu'l  Negga  (Thebes);  112.  Stele  of  King 
Entef  (11th  Dyn.),  of  historic  importance ;  113.  Relief  representing 
King Mentuhotep  slaying  prisoners  (11th  Dyn.);  '*'114.  Sacrificial 
chamber  of  Harhotep,  with  representations  of  the  domestic  utensils 
required  by  the  deceased.  116,  115.  Inner  and  outer  coffin  and 
mummy  of  a  lady  of  the  royal  harem  (11th  Dyn.) ;  the  necklace 
and  tatooed  body  should  be  noticed. 

BoomXYI  (Hyh$os  Room),  W.  side:  122.  Statue  (granite)  of 
Nofret,  queen  of  Usertesen  I.  (Sesostris  I.;  12th  Dyn.). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room:  *1853.  Two  wooden  boats,  probably 
used  in  funeral  celebrations,  found  at  DahshClr  (p.  153). 

E.  side :  124.  Head  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite,  from  Bubastis 
&.  162);  125.  Colossal  bust  of  a  king  of  the  Middle  Empire,  with 
the  name  of  King  Merenptah  of  the  19th  Dyn.  afterwards  added  on 
the  breast  (grey  granite);  126.  Cast  of  the  head  of  a  king's  stat^iA 
from  Babastls,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (tesemVAYti^'^Q.  ^5>X^^ 
^BmrtniP^Utuein  yellow  Jimestone  of  Ameiieixi\iell\l.^lxQXDL^v«^t^ 
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in  the  Fayt^m  (p.  179).  129.  Lower  part  of  a  BtatnlB  of  the  Hyksos 
King  Kheyan,  fonnd  at  Bubastis. 

133-135 ,  137-139.  Statnes  of  kings  with  high  oheeh-bones, 
folds  about  the  mouth,  and  other  peculiar  and  foreign  faeial  eharae^ 
teristics,  and  with  hair  and  beards  unlike  those  of  Egyptians.  These 
were  formerly  regarded  as  Hyksos  princes  (p.  Ixxxl),  but  are  now 
attributed  with  greater  probability  to  the  end  of  the  i2ih  Dynasty. 

133.  Group  in  grey  granite,  found  at  Tanis  (p.  156). 

Two  water-deities  are  offering  a  god  fish  npon  loins-steais,  while  tbey 
carry  other  fishes  and  birds  in  nets.  The  name  of  PfOMimes  is  engraved 
on  the  front. 

*134.  Sphinx  in  black  granite,  from  Tanis,  the  restored  parts 
recognisable  by  their  darker  hue. 

An  inscription  on  the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  effaced,  neniioBa 
Apepi  (Apiiphis),  the  Hyksos  king.  Merenptah  and  Bamses  II.  fabaeqiieBtlj 
caused  their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  base,  and  Psusenaes  eagrmTM 
his  on  the  breast  of  the  statue. 

135.  Head  of  a  sphinx,  with  the  name  of  Merenptah  added  at 
a  later  date ;  137.  Head  of  a  king,  from  Medinet  el-FayAm  (p.  176); 
138.  Three  heads,  in  grey  granite ;  139.  Sphinx,  in  limestone,  found 
at  El-Kab  (p.  311). 

140.  Large  limestone  sarcophagus  of  Tagi,  from  Thebes.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  representations  of  articles 
required  by  the  deceased  in  the  future  life. 

Room  XVII.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  wooden  coffins  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  including  142.  Coffin  of  Kheperkere  with  repre- 
sentations of  doors  on  the  outside.  Glass  Case  with  boats  of  the  snn 
and  sepulchral  gifts,  from  Bersheh  (p.  *Xtl). 

(r/ost  Case  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  Articles  found  in  tomha 
near  the  pyramids  of  Lisht :  sticks,  sceptres,  weapons ;  entrail-Tises 
with  lids  in  the  shape  of  human  heads ;  wooden  statuette  of  a  man. 

Beside  the  stairs :  Wall-paintings  from  tombs  of  the  6th  Dyn., 
at  Dahshilr  (p.  153).  Painted  pavements  from  the  palace  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  at  Hawata  (p.  210). 

Room  XYIII.  Portions  of  painted  wooden  coffins,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

Rooms  XIX  and  XX.  Wooden  coffins  of  the  11th and  IQth  Dyn.; 
sacrificial  tablets,  and  numerous  steles  from  Abydos. 

Room  XXI.  *Nine  colossal  statues  of  Usertesen  I.,  in  line 
limestone,  found  near  the  S.  pyramid  of  Lisht  (p.  192),  of  admizable 
workmanship  (especially  in  the  reliefs  on  the  throne).  —  *1354^ 
Outer  and  inner  wooden  coffins  of  Mesehti,  nomarch  of  AssiAl. 

The  mammy  reclined  on  a  1»ed  In  the  inner  cofrtn,  bnt  only  its  gotden 

mask  i^  now  left.    Bt'side  it  arc  variou*  articles   for  the  «M  of  flM  jHaj 

in  the  future  life:  head-reita,  mirror,  sandals,  hronie  washing  appavataa, 

sticlif^    hu\y  And   arrowi*,  etc.     The  fhip  (No.  1339)  in  Room  II.  asd  tko 

soldiers  (Noa.  188788)  fa  Room  I.  were  found  in  \h\i  \om\k  %\lo. 
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€.  MomvMABli  of  fho  Hew  Empire  and  the  Subsequent  Period 
(1600  B.C.  to  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great). 

Book  XXIT.  146, 147.  Two  arms  from  a  colossal  pink  granite 
ftatue  of  Ramses  II.,  found  at  Luxor;  148.  Large  scarabsBus  of  pink 
Sranlte. 

Book  XXIII.  On  the  walls,  tombstones  and  reliefs :  160.  King 
Amenophis  lY.  (18th  Dyn.)  worshipping  the  sun,  from  Tell  el- 
'Amarua  (p.  203).  1313.  Amenophis  IV.,  with  his  wife  and  two 
princesses,  worshipping  the  sun,  from  the  king's  tomb  at  Tell  el- 
'Amama  (p.  203).   153.  Kamses  II.  and  the  god  Ptah-Tatenen. 

BooxXXIY.  *155.  Sacred  boat,  of  pink  granite,  found  in  1892  in 
4ihe  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  a  most  rare  and  beautiful  specimen. 

Book  XXV  (Ethiopian  Room)  contains  memorial  stones  of 
Ethiopian  kings,  found  at  Napata.  160.  Stele  of  Piankhi  (p.  Ixxxiy), 
celebrating^  his  yiotories  over  Egyptian  princes;  161.  Har-si-yotf, 
describing  his  Tictorious  campaign  in  Nubia ;  162.  Tanut-amon  re- 
counts his  campaign  against  the  Assyrians  in  Memphis.  —  E.  side : 
EsperuiS  reoords  his  accession  (ca.  650  B.C.).  —  *164.  Portrait- 
head  in  dark  granite  of  Taharka  (the  Tirhakah  of  the  Bible),  the 
Ethiopian  conqueror  (25th  Dyn.j;  negro  cast  of  features,  nose 
mutilated.  The  same  negro  cast  is  clearly  seen  in  the  relief  of  this 
king  on  the  under-mentioned  Esarhaddon  Stele. 

W.  side:  165.  Tablet  excommunicating  two  families,  who  had 
committed  a  crime  in  a  temple,  from  Napata.  166.  Fine  head, 
from  a  colossal  statue  of  Ramses  11.  (Luxor). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  167.  King  Merenptah,  holding  a 
figure  of  Osiris  (19th  Dyn.).  —  ♦Stele  with  inscriptions  of  Amen- 
ophis ni.,  referring  to  his  buildings,  and  of  Morenptah,  referring 

to  his  'Victories  over  the  Libyans  ('Israel  Stele'). 

TUa  stood  originally  in  a  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  at  Thebes  and  was 
aftefwmrds  uaed  by  King  Merenptah,  who  inscribed  upon  the  back  a  hymn, 
condiidliig  with  the  words:  Israel  is  wasted  and  his  seed  is  brought  to 
]iothiiic\  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Israel  in  any  Egyptian  inscription. 
The  stele  was  discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  a  temple  at  Thebes  (p.  287). 

By  the  window:  *1377.  Stele  of  Amenophis  III.,  referring  to  his 
▼Ictories,  with  fine  reliefs. 

S.  side  of  the  corridor  leading  to  R.  XXYI :  Coloured  cast  of  the 
Esarhaddon  Stele^  found  at  Senjirli,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

On  the  front  of  the  stele  appears  the  Assyrian  King  Esarhaddon  (681- 
668  B.G.),  in  royal  garb  and  wearing  the  Assyrian  crown,  holding  a  mace 
and  a  iaii(?).  Before  him  stand  the  defeated  Pharaoh,  Taharka  (of  a  negro 
type,  witii  the  roval  serpent  on  his  brow),  and  a  Syrian  prince  (with 
beanl,  erowiij  and  long  robe),  with  cords  fastened  to  their  lips  and  held 
by  the  vletonous  Esarhaddon  in  his  left  hand.  The  inscription  gives  a 
n^uta  accGiint  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  after  the  defeat  of 
Taharka  at  Kemphis. 

E.  side:  169,  170,  171.  Reliefs  from  the  18th  Dyn.  (GlzehV^ 

172,172b.  Reliefs  ftrom  the  tomb  of  Har-min,  iepift?»eivl\.iv^  ^t^^«aN.\ 

17a  BeliafofafiiDersd  and  funeral  dance.  —  *i74.  Alabtt»UT  SVAm* 
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of  Queen  Amenertais^    The  cartouches  (effaced)  are  those  of  her 
father  Kashta  and  her  brother  Shabako  (25th  Dyn.). 

Room  XXVL  —  S.W.  Gallery:  176, 177.  Heads  from  statues  of 
Ramses  II.  and  Ramses  IV.  (both  of  syenite  and  found  at  Bubastis). 

W.  GaUery :  179.  Group  of  Zai  and  his  sister  Naye;  at  the  back, 
the  same  figures  seated  at  a  banquet,  with  Sunro,  priestess  of  Ammon 
(19th  Dyn.) ;  182.  Pillar  with  representations  of  Ramses  II.  offering 
libations.  183.  Group  of  Ammon  and  Mut  seated  side  by  side,  with 
dedicatory  inscription  of  King  Sethos  I.  (19th  Dyn.). 

N.  Gallery:  ♦186,  MSe.  Statues  of  Ptah,  found  in  1892  In  the 
Temple  of  Ramses  II.  in  Memphis  (7  ft.  and  lOYgft.  high  respect- 
ively); 188.  Head  of  a  statue  of  Amenophis  H.;  191.  Head  of 
Ammon;  the  eyes -were inlaid (Kamak).  192.  Bust  ofThatmosisIII.; 
194,  195.  Two  figures  of  Khal  (No.  194  holds  a  small  shrine  with  an 
image  of  Osiris,  and  No.  195  another  with  an  image  of  Re);  196. 
Sitting  colossus  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite  (probably  12th  Dyn.), 
with  the  names  of  Ramses  II.  subsequently  added;  *197.  Fine 
head  in  black  granite  with  mild  and  regular  features,  perhaps 
King  Haremheb;  *198.  Head  of  a  queen,  found  at  Kamak  along 
with  No.  191  (see  above);  200.  The  chief  priest  Ptahmose,  a  con- 
temporary of  Thutmosis  III.,  in  a  naos ;  201.  Bust  from  a  limestone 
statue  of  a  king,  a  fine  work  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

K.  Gallery  :  202.  Pink  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  IH. ;  206. 
Statue  of  the  scribe  Amenhotep,  with  his  writing-apparatus  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  from  El-Hibeh  (^18th  Dyn.);  •206.  Lime- 
stone statue  of  a  god,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  II.  (18th  Dyn.), 
with  inlaid  eyes;  207.  Amenophis  IV.  (comp.  Nos.  83, 90,  93, 194, 
199,  etc.),  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  adoring  the  sun-disk 
(ISth  Dyii.);  210.  The  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet^  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  III.  in  the  temple  of  Mut  at  Kamak. 

•213.  Triumphal  monument  of  Thutmosis  III.,  from  Kamak. 

In  the  apper  part  appears  the  king  sacriAcing  to  Ammcm-R<S,  with  the 
patron-goddess  of  Thel>e5  behind  him.  In  the  poetic  inscription  the  king 
is  hailed  as  a  victor  by  Ammon  and  the  conquered  lands  are  recoaiited. 

214.  Black  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.);  215.  Door- 
shaped  stele  of  Pu-em-Re,  second  prophet  of  Ammon  (18th  Dyn.). 

S.E.  Gallery:  217.  Sacred  serpent,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  lU 
in  the  temple  of  Uar-khent-khetey  at  Athribis  (Benha). 

Central  court :  Memorial  stone  of  Amenophis  IV.  (see  aboTe), 
afterwards  used  again  under  Uaremheb  (^18th  Dyn.);  fragment  of 
an  obelisk  with  the  name  of  Ramses  IV.,  probably  flrom  Ileliopolis. 

Room  XXVII  (Gallery)  contains  steles  and  inscriptions  of  the 
ISih  and  i 9th  Dynasties.  —  *21S.  The  celebrated  Tablet  of  SakUtra, 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Sa^kfira.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  a  hymn  to 
Osiris  and  on  the  other  appears  the  scribe  Tunri  praying  to 
o8  Kgyptian  kings,  whose  names  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  begin- 
nl/tf  with  Merhapen  (ist  Dyn.)  and  ending  with  Ramses  II. 
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Book  XXYIII  (Open  court):  223.  Colossus  of  Usertesen  I. 
(12th  Dyn.)  in  the  form  of  Osiris  ^  224-227.  Colossal  statues,  on 
which  the  name  of  Ramses  11.  -was  placed  at  a  later  date  (No.  224 
from  Abu^tr;  the  rest  from  Tanis). 

Boom  XXIX  (Gallery):  228,  229.  Fragments  of  pillars  from  the 
tomb  of  Prince,  afterwards  King,  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.) ;  the  Uraius 
serpent  on  his  head  was  added  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
*23b.  Amenophis  III.  before  Ptah,  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

Rook  XXX.  —  231.  Painted  statue  of  Mut-nofret,  mother  of 
Thutmosis  IL  *236.  Caricature  of  the  queen  of  Punt,  from  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  278).  237.  Relief  of  the 
ass  of  the  preceding. 

Room  XXXI  (Sa'ite  Period).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  241. 
Granite  sarcophagus  of  Psammetikh  II.  —  E.  side  :  246.  Granite  naos 
dedicated  in  a  temple  at  Esneh  by  the  Ethiopian  King  Shabako. 

Book  XXXII.  252.  Fragment  of  a  naos  dedicated  by  Nekta- 
nebos  in  the  temple  of  Saft  el-Henneh  near  Bubastis  ^  both  out- 
side and  inside  are  crowded  with  inscriptions  and  representations. 
No  number.  Memorial  stone  of  Nektanebos,  from  Naucratis,  referring 
to  the  imposts  on  the  Greek  factories  at  Naucratis  and  on  the  imports 
at  that  place.  *254.  Four  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sa'ite  period  \  one  re- 
presents the  scribe  Psamtlk  superintending  the  transportation  of 
gold  ornaments  intended  for  his  tomb ;  another  shows  him  recei>ing 
YOtiye  offerings. 

Rook  XXXIII.  Tombstones  from  Sal^kara,  Abydos,  Akhmlm,  etc. 

Rook  XXXIV.   Tombstones,  chiefly  from  Abydos. 

d.  Monuments  of  the  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and  Coptic  Periods 
(4th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ). 

Rook  XXXV.  272.  Group  of  the  god  Ammon  and  an  Ethiopian 
queen  from  Meroe,  of  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  influence  in 
Ethiopia. 

E.  side :  277.  Stele  from  Akhmtm ;  stele  from  Hassa'ia,  nearEdfu, 
painted  and  gilded ;  sacrificial  tablets ;  four  small  votive  pyramids. 

W.  side:  273.  Beautiful  tombstone  from  Akhmim;  274.  Three 
tombstones  from  Hassa'ia,  finely  executed  and  with  well-preserved 
colouring. 

Rook  XXXVI.  E.  side:  278.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphuf ,  from  Pithom  (p.  163),  recording  his  exploits  and  his 
benefactions  to  Egyptian  temples ;  279.  Finely  worked  limestone 
tombstone  from  Akhmtm. 

W.  side:  283.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  found  in  1870 
among  the  foundations  of  the  mosque  of  Shek\i(iiv  %.\.  C>v^\Q  V^^^'^S 
It  relates  to  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  gods  of  Buto,  wi\\^  ^i^\.^^  Vj\  ^^ 
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7ih  year  of  the  reig:ii  of  Alexander  n.  (eon  of  Alexander  the  CFieat]^ 
vhpse  satrap  Ptolemy  calls  himself.  —  284.  Memorial  stone,  finaiid 
at  Mendes. 

Room  XXXVII.  Monuments  with  demotic  inscriptions.  By  the 
N.  wall :  Fragments  of  statues  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXVIII.  Tombstones  and  reliefs  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXIX.  Greek  tombstones,  some  of  which  have  Egyptian 
designs. 

Room  XL.  *289.  Beautiful  limestone  stele,  showing  a  woman 
in  a  mourning  attitude,  to  whom  her  daughter  hands  a  lyxe;  a 
Greek  work  of  the  3rd  ceut.  B.C.,  Attic  in  character  thongh  found 
at  Alexandria. 

*290.  The  famous  Decree  of  CanopuSy  in  three  languages,  found 
at  Tanis  (p.  loG). 

The  decree  appears  above  in  hieroglyphics,  or  the  AmeUmt  EgjffHwm 
written  language,  below  in  Oreek^  and  on  the  margias  in  the  popolar 
dialect  written  in  the  Demotic  character.  The  decree  was  prononiiMd  of  aa 
assembly  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Canopus  on  7th  March  (17th  Tybi)« 
B.C.  2B8,  in  the  reign  of  Ptokmjf  III.  Euergetes  J.  It  praises  the  king  for 
having  brought  back  the  images  of  the  gods  from  Asia,  gained  maay 
victories,  preserved  peace  in  the  land,  and  saved  it  from  immiBent  faailsa 
by  his  forethought  in  remitting  taxes  and  importing;  corn.  In  token  of 
gratitude  a  resolution  is  passed  to  institute  new  festivals  in  hononr  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  their  ancestors,  to  call  all  priests  also  'priests  of 
the  divine  Euergetco%  to  found  a  new  sacerdotal  caste  to  be  named  after 
Eucrgetos,  and  introduce  an  improvement  in  the  popular  calendar  so  that 
the  festival  of  Kuergetes  may  always  be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
yeur  as  in  the  year  of  the  decree.  It  is  also  resolved  to  pay  permanent  hon- 
our to  the  Princeu  Berenice^  who  died  young  and  unmarried,  and  to  eelehrate 
certain  yearly  festivals  to  her  memory.  The  inscripttons  'lastly  deelaie 
that  the  decree  is  to  be  inscribed  in  the  holy  Chieroglyphie)|'  theKgyptian 
(demotic),   and  the  Greek  languages,  and  to  bo  exhibited  in  the  temples. 

290  b.  Another  copy  of  the  same  decree  found  at  K6ra  el-Hlsn 
(Lower  Egypt).  Over  the  central  E.  window :  no  number,  *Ooioi$al 
Female  Head  (Demeter  or  Kora?J  of  Greek  marble,  a  Greek  Work  of 
the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

**29i.  Marble  head  of  a  Qaul,  an  original  Greek  work  of  gmit 
beauty,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  pertod  (p.  oIt). 

This  head  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Dying  Qanl  im  the  G^ 
pitoline  Museum  and  the  Group  of  Gauls  in  the  Huseo  Boncompagii  at 
Rome,  though  it  is  executed  in  an  entirely  different  style.  The  woik- 
manship  is  much  freer,  fresher,  and  less  careful;  the  back  of  the  heal 
and  neck  are  but  partly  worked.  Only  the  head,  throat,  and  part  of  the 
drapery  are  preserved.  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  statae  of  a 
man  represented  in  the  most  energetic  movement,  probably  fighting.  The 
head  is  thrown  back  towards  the  right  shoulder  and  the  eyes  look  «p* 
wards  in  keen  excitement. 

292.  Block  of  sandstone,  with  a  frieze  containing  the  namei  of 

Psammetikh  I.  and  Shabako  (or  Tanut-Amon).    Below  is  a  long 

Greek  inscription  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  Yalena,    Ya- 

lentinian,  and  Gratian.  —  294.  Black  basalt  statue  of  the  Egyptian 

scribe  Hot,  carved  under  Greek  Influence. 
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*295.  Siren  playing  the  lyre,  found  in  tlie  Greek  Serapeum  at 
Sa|4^a. 

296,  296 b.  Monuments  from  Mempliis,  referring  to  the  -worship 
of  Mithras ;  298.  Large  porphyry  statue  in  the  late-Roman  style 
(Alexandria;  head  -wanting);  300.  Graeco-Koman  marhle  statue; 
302.  Porphyry  bust  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  Maximianus  Her- 
enlims  (305-313  A.D.);  beside  it  a  Roman  portrait-bust,  completely 
polished,  firom  about  the  reign  of  Trajan;  303.  Marble  statue  of  a 
Roman  lady;  304.  Granite  stele,  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Tnjan  (from  Ptolemais).  —  *306.  Colossal  marble  face  of  Serapis 
(only  the  face  and  portion  of  the  throat  preserved),  the  new  god 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies,  erroneously  named  *Nlle  God*.  310. 
Relief  from  Luxor  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis  killing  a  gazelle  (perhaps 
a  form  of  the  god  Antsus,  p.  czzv). 

In  the  N.W.  corner:  no  number.  Trilingual  inscription  of  0.  Cor- 
nelius Gallus,  found  at  Phils  (p.  343)  in  1896.  The  inscription 
datefl  from  the  first  year  of  the  Emp.  Augustus  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
Latin,  and  Greek  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

Rooms  XLI  and  XXIL  Tombstones  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  period,  the  most  important  being  Nos.  311-314. 

We  return  to  Room  XL,  whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper 
floor.  —  On  the  staircase,  marked  XLIII  on  the  plan :  — 

e.  Alexandrian  Terracottas  and  Grseco-Boman  Glass. 

This  collection  of  terracotta  figures  of  the  Roman  period  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  next  to  that  in  the  museum  at 

Alexandria. 

Ca$e  A»  Representations  of  Harpocrates,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Tsis, 
recognized  as  a  child  by  the  finger  in  his  mouth  and  the  luck  of  hair. 
He  appears  in  innnmerable  forms,  sitting  or  standing,  with  the  urn,  on 
boraeback,  on  the  goose,  or  on  the  Ureeus-serpent,  as  a  warrior,  etc.  \  once 
(So,  316)  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription. 

Gate  B.  Top  row ,  to  the  left :  ^Nubian  slave  with  basket  of  fruit. 
Central  compartment:  Isis  ending  in  a  serpcnfs  body;  Aphrodite  beside 
the  bath;  Sphinx.  —  Second  row:  Fi^ircs  of  Priapus.  Central  com- 
partment: Serapis  seated  with  Cerberus  by  her  side,  Isif,  Canephoree,  etc. 
—  Third  row,  to  the  left:  in  front,  Selection  of  heads  of  caricature  figures, 
which  appear  to  represent  comic  personages,  dwarfs,  and  also  characters 
from  the  Alexandrian  stage.  Central  section:  Isis  suckling  the  bull; 
Demeter  with  the  torch;  Zeus  borne  by  the  eagle.  —  Fourth  row,  central 
section,  and  below :  Large  number  of  dancing  temple-attendants.  —  Bottom 
row,  to  the  left:  representations  of  the  god  Bcs  (p.  cxxvii).  The  right 
compartment  of  the  case  contains  figures  of  animals. 

Ccue  C.  In  the  two  top  rows:  Vessels  of  various  shapes.  Third  row: 
Lamps  in  the  shape  of  altars,  houses,  etc.  Fourth  row :  318.  Lamp,  with 
medallion  in  relief  representing  a  Nile  scene  in  a  grotesque  manner;  cari- 
eatnre  figures  in  a  boat,  with  water-fowl  and  lotus-plants. 

Com  D.  Vases,  bowls,  goblets,  bottles,  and  ewers  of  coloured  glass, 
aome  reticulated  with  glass- threads;  a  few  moulded.  No.  330  has  an  en- 
gnyed  design. 

(km  B»  Top  row:  Zeus,  Athena,  Isis.  —  Fcurlh  aivd  MWi  to^^*.  Cie^t^ 
figures;  Giri  reading  a  book;  priests  carrying  the  BacteA^oftit  qt  «kTiiN.V««\ 
peuBBt  on  a  mulef  Bitting  slave,  etc. 
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contains  the  smaller  antiquities  and  the  mummies  of  kings  and 
priests  of  Ammon. 

a.  OrsBco-Boman  Objects. 

Room  XLIV.  Cases  A  and  B :  Mummy  -  wrappings  from  Akh- 
mtm.  —  Case  C:  Mummies  from  the  Fayiim,  with  golden  nuiks. 
334.  Mummy  of  a  child;  a  portrait  painted  on  linen  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  gold  mask  (2nd  cent,  after  Christ).  336.  Mummy  of  a 
child,  with  a  portrait  painted  in  wax-colours  on  a  thin  wooden  taldet 

—  336.  Statuette  of  Venus  wringing  the  water  from  her  hair,  — 
Case  E:  Glass  vessels ;  bronze  vases,  fragments  of  bronze  ntantUi. 

—  Case  F:  Mummies  with  portraits,  from  the  Fay  dm,  Among 
which  No.  337  may  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  still  finer  fe- 
male portrait  beside  it  to  the  left,  a  veritable  masterpiece.  — 
Case  0 :  338,  339.  Lamps.  340-343.  Candelabra,  in  shape,  decora* 
tlon,  and  workmanship  resembling  those  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Uerculaneum.  344.  Mountings  of  a  cofAn,  in  lead.  —  Cans  H 
and  1:  Mummy-masks.  —  Case  J:  345.  Two  triangular  stueeo 
bas-reliefs  of  sirens ,  painted  and  gilded  (belonging  to  the  cofAn 
No.  394  in  R.  XLV);  346,  347.  Wooden  tablets  coated  with  wax, 
inscribed  with  seven  lines  in  the  Homeric  style ;  348.  Two  bronze 
military  diplomas  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  found  at 
Koptos.  Above,  wooden  tablets  from  coffins,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  deceased;  351.  Fragment  of  a  limestone  statuette  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (?)  as  Ilercules,  of  Greek  workmanship.  -^  Can  K: 
Mummies  from  the  Fayilm  and  from  Gebelen. 

Case  L:  Mummies  and  mummy-'cartonnages*  from  the  FayAa. 

354.  Mummy,  with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  355.  Similar  mummy, 
with  the  name  Artemidora  several  times  repeated  on  the  linen  band- 
ages ;  356.  Leaden  coffin,  from  Alexandria ;  357.  Mummy  of  a  nun 
with  portrait  painted  in  the  encaustic  style  upon  wood ;  358.  Mnnuny 
with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  *359.  Richly  gilded  mask  in  remark- 
able preservation,  with  genii  of  the  dead  executed  in  enamel  (fcen 
Mer) ;  360.  Mummy  of  a  woman  named  Thermutharion,  with  por- 
trait upon  wood  in  tempera  (the  wrappings  are  of  pink  oartonnage, 
with  gilding);  1316.  Two  painted  stucco-heads,  from  mummies; 
1321.  Two  female  mummy-masks,  with  delicate  tints  (ttom  Hit), 

Case  M:  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  provincial  coins.  — 
Case  N:  Coins  of  the  Roman  period. 

On  the  top  of  Cases  A,  B,  C,  F,  K,  and  L  are  a  number  of 
terracotta  vessels,  including  a  series  remarkable  for  the  white  baek- 
ground  on  the  extorior,  some  showing  traces  of  bright  coloura.  One 
sporimen  (on  Case  B)  exhibits  two  carefully  painted  leathern  boolb 
The»c  vessels  are  cinerary  unis,  the  last-mentioned  perhaps  thai  of 
a  Bboem&kOT. 
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Room  XLV.  —  Case  A.  Second  section :  Terracotta  flasks  of 
the  Roman  period  (No.  B64  is  from  Cyprus);  366.  Bronze  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword;  367.  Two-edged  axe;  368.  Early-Greek  or  Cyprian 
stataette  in  alahaster,  from  Sais.  —  Third  section :  Vases,  statuettes^ 
lamps,  terracotta  reliefs. 

Case  B:  Vases  and  portions  of  statuettes.  381.  Tasteful  small 
stele  of  limestone,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos,  a  votive  gift  from  an 
inteipreter  of  dreams.  Various  utensils  and  figures  in  blue  enamel- 
led earthenware.  383.  Small  alabaster  figure  of  Venus  untying  her 
aandal. 

Between  Cases  B  and  C:  384.  Serpent  from  the  temple  of 
JSsculapins  at  Ptolema'is  (head  modem).  —  Case  C:  Greek  vases, 
chiefly  of  the  6-4th  cent.  B.C.,  some  manufactured  in  the  pot- 
teries of  Naucratis,  and  some  imported  from  the  Greek  motherland. 
The  vases  with  red  figures  are  the  latest,  those  with  brownish-red 
figures  on  a  greyish-yellow  ground  are  the  earliest.  —  Case  D: 
Terracottas.  On  the  two  top  shelves  are  specimens  of  the  favourite 
grotesqne  caricature  figures;  in  the  two  beneath,  figures  of  Venus. 
—  Case  E:  Works  in  ivory,  chiefly  fragments  of  caskets,  on  some 
of  which  traces  of  painting  may  be  seen. 

Between  Cases  E  and  F :  Cut  gems  of  the  Greek  period,  some 
showing  Gnostic  inscriptions  and  designs. 

Case  F:  Terracotta  statuettes,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figures, 
and  obviously 'in  some  cases  modelled  with  Tanagra  forms.  No.  385, 
one  of  the  best,  represents  a  faun  lying  on  a  wineskin  on  the  ground, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  ho  permits  a  stream  of  wine  to  escape. 

Case  O:  Vases  and  statuettes.  386.  Blue  enamelled  terracotta 
vase;  387.  Isis;  388.  Fragment  of  a  fine  Greek  vase;  389.  Bronze 
ineense-bnmer ;  390.  Isis,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (the  eyes  were 
inlaid);  392.  Round  limestone  incense  altar  (ashes  still  preserved), 
with  tasteful  base;  393.  Earthen  pot  with  bronze  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantino. 

Case  H:  Bronze  statuettes  of  the  Grseco-Roman  period. 

394.  Wooden  coffin,  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  in  good 
workmanship  of  the  Greek  period  (comp.  No.  345,  R.  XLIV);  395. 
Wooden  eoffln  of  the  Roman  period,  with  garlands  all  round,  and  at 
the  foot,  a  figure  of  Anubis,  with  a  tree  behind ;  396.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait  on  wood;  397.  Two  mummies  of  the  latest 
Egyptian  period  (3rd  or  4th  cent,  after  Christ),  wrapped  in  cloths 
adorned  with  gilt  ornaments  and  figures  in  relief;  398.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait;  399.  Four  crudely  executed  granite  statues, 
with  -Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions,  from  Demeh  (p.  182;  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ).  400.  Cofftn-lid,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos  in  which 
stands  Osiris;  401.  Linen  mummy-covering,  with  female  portrait. 

We  retnm  to  Room  XLIV  and  enter  Room  XL VI  (Gallery")^  to 
the  left. 
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b.  Coptic  Objects. 
Room  XLYI  (Gallery) :  Textile  fabrics  and  embroidery. 

Room  XL YII.  Case  A :  Religious  inscriptions  on  parchment, 
wood,  potsherds,  etc.  —  On  the  W.  wall  are  three  Coptic  papyri. 

Case  B :  Bronze  church-ntensils ;  402.  Cruciform  candlestick ; 
403,  404,  406.  Incense-burners.  —  Case  C:  406,  407.  Church 
lamps ;  408,  409.  Bronze  pots,  vases,  and  flasks ;  410.  Chandelier. 
—  Case  D:  411,  412.  Church-keys;  413.  Bronze  cymbal  with  bell; 
414.  Picture  of  a  saint  upon  wood,  with  an  Arabic-Coptic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  10th  (?)  century. 

Case  E:  Wooden  combs ;  416,  416.  Flasks,  with  the  portrait  of 
St.  Menas  (p.  17).  Terracotta  and  bronze  lamps,  including  two  in 
the  form  of  doves  (Nos.  418,  419). 

Between  the  windows :  420-423.  Wood-carvings. —  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  chain  ornamented  with  crosses. 

Room  XLYIII.  Coptic  pots  and  vases.  426,  426.  Stands  for 
vases.  —  On  the  walls  are  wood-carvings  and  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions on  terracotta.  427.  Coptic  inscription  found  at  Der  el-ba^ri 
in  a  grave  used  as  a  chapel ;  the  text  consists  of  a  tirade  against 
heretics  and  the  usual  prayer  for  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
Coptic  mummies. 

c.  Objects  of  Foreign  Origin  found  in  Egypt. 

Room  XLIX.  431.  Wooden  coffin  with  Himyaritic  (S.  Arabic) 
inscription. 

Case  A:  Vases  with  Phceuician  inscriptions;  No.  432  has  also  a 
demotic  inscription. 

Class  Cases  B  and  C:  433,  434.  Small  terracotU  toblets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  being  letters  from  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
other  Asiatic  princes  to  King  Amenophis  lY.  of  Egypt  (p.  Izzxii). 

These  tablets,  which  nro  of  great  historical  importance,  were  diacov«red 
at  Tell  el-'Amama  in  1888.  In  l?os.  10  and  19  Jerusalem  is  mentioned. 
Most  of  the  tablets  then  fonnd  arc  now  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  the  N.  wall:  435.  Tablet  with  cuneiform  inscription;  436. 
Sacrificial  stone,  with  an  Early -Ethiopian  cursive  inscription 
(p.  cix).  —  E.  wall :  437.  Jewish  cinerary  um. 

Case  D :  438.  Limestone  tablet  in  the  Persian-Egyptian  style ; 
440.  Persian  winged  sphinx;  441, 442.  Aramaic  papyri;  446.  Lord's 
Prayer  inscribed  on  stone  in  Early-Syrian. 

We  now  return  through  Gallery  XL VI  to  RR.  XLIV  and  XLIII, 
and  thence  pass  through  the  N.W.  door  into  Room  L,  with  which 
the  purely  Egyptian  section  begins  again. 

d.  Egyptian  Weights,  Xeasures,  Tools,  Domestic  Utensils,  ete. 

Room  L.   Case  A,  A^  *  ilabaster  bearing  the  name  of 

JTiutmoBiB  111.  ADdiDf  %'21  hin  ^almost  half  a  litre) ; 
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447.  Weight  in  the  form  of  a  calf's  head,  with  the  name  of  Sethos  I. 
and  a  statement  of  the  weight  as  300  teben  (about  one  ounce). 
440-461.  Stone-maBon*8  square,  plumb,  and  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  battering  of  a  wall,  of  the  20th  Dyn. ;  455.  Small  scale  for 
an  apothecary  or  goldsmith. 

OUm  Case  B:  Building-utensils.  456.  Dove-tails  with  the  name 
of  Sethos  L,  firom  the  temple  of  Abydos;  459.  Wooden  model  of  a 
temple  pylon}  460, 461.  Models  of  houses,  placed  in  graves  (others 
lumiunbered) ;  462.  Window-grating  (other  specimens  in  Case  C, 
Noe.  465,  466). 

Qlau  Case  C:  467.  Wooden  door  from  the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem 
at  Thebes,  with  paintings,  e.g.  Sen-nutem  and  his  sister  in  an  ar- 
bou  playing  draughts  (No.  449  was  also  found  in  this  tomb). 

Room  LI.  Casee  A  and  D :  Bronzes  (Bute ;  Osiris ;  sacred  cats).  — 
Ca»e  B:  Beads;  inlaid  fayence.  —  Case  C:  Glazed  and  coloured 
terraeotta  reliefs,  from  the  temple  of  Ramses  111.  at  Tell  el-Yehd- 
dlyeh  r^72.  Lotus;  474.  Griffin;  475.  Captive  negro;  see  also 
No.  463  in  Room  L).  *475b.  Asiatic  in  coloured  garments  (Tell 
et-'Amaiiia).  —  Case  E:  Stamped  bricks.  —  The  wooden  apparatus 
in  the  comers  of  the  room  was  used  for  moving  sarcophagi. 

Boom  LII.  Case  A,  Wooden  bedsteads,  seats,  and  footstools. 
—  Cose  B.  Painted  wooden  boxes ;  481-483.  Sides  of  boxes,  in- 
laid with  ivory;  484-487.  Feet  of  chairs  and  bedsteads,  in  lime- 
stone, granite,  and  glazed  earthenware.  —  Com  C:  Picks,  spindles, 
and  distaffs,  in  wood  and  bronze;  495.  Spool,  with  two  carved 
heads. 

Room  LIII.  Furniture,  feet  of  benches,  shaped  like  lions'  or 
cows'  feet.  Case  D :  Variegated  baskets,  such  as  are  still  woven 
In  Upper  Egypt.  —  Frame  O:  Mountings  of  a  door.  —  Frame  K: 
1368.  Sides  of  a  sacred  ebony  casket  dedicated  at  Der  el-bahri  to 
Ammon,  by  Queen  Makere,  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  Thatmosisn.,  who  is  represented  sacrificing.  —  Case  A:  1358bis. 
Poors  of  the  above-mentioned  casket. 


e.  Drawing  and  Sculpture. 

Room  LIV.  Drawings  on  potsherds  and  limestone  tablets.  524. 
Fine  head  of  a  king;  526,  527.  Ramses  lY.,  sacrificing  to  Ammon 
and  as  conqueror  of  barbarians ;  533.  Princess ;  539.  Ramses  lY. 
in  his  chariot;  545.  Man's  head,  with  black  outline  and  red 
flesh;  648.  King;  *1327.  Plan  of  a  kings  tomb,  perhaps  that  of 
Bsinses  DL  (p.  265). 

The  show-cases  in  the  centre  contain  specimens  of  papyri  from 
tilie  6-0th  Dyn.  downwards. 

^BoOX'IjY.  Cotes  A,  J3,  C:  Sculptors'  models.  —  Ca«e  B:  ^^^.€^x^ 
f^Tflqidl^  eta. 
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Case  E:  Models  for  sculptors  (showing  a  king's  head  at  yariovg 
stages  of  the  work) ;  unfinished  statues. 

Show  Case  F:  Moulds  for  sepulchral  statuettes,  birds  (firom 
tombs),  and  amulets.  At  Nos.  557-580  both  the  moulds  and  the 
finished  casts  are  shown. 

f.  Xannscripts,  etc. 

Room  LYI.  Qstraka  with  inscriptions.  As  papyrus  was  expen- 
sive, less  Important  writings  were  committed  to  wooden  tablets  (^2, 
583),  potsherds  ('ostraka' ;  584,  585),  or  limestone.  No.  586,  from 
the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem  (comp.  No.  467,  p.  95),  contains  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'Adventures  of  Sinuhe%  an  early  Egyptian  romance. 

Room  LVII.  Papyri,  chiefly  religious.  In  the  W.  portion  of  the 
room  are  two  noteworthy  specimens  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  100): 
587,  written  for  Herub,  priestess  of  Ammon,  with  attraotiye  re- 
presentations of  life  beyond  the  tomb ;  and  588,  belonging  to  Shet- 
Bu-hor,  priest  of  Ammon.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  room:  590. 
Central  portion  of  a  large  geographical  treatise  on  the  Fayilm,  Lake 
MoBris  (p.  181),  and  its  crocodile  deity  Sobk,  written  in  a  mystio 
style.  —  E.  part:  Specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  collection 
of  texts  referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

Olass  Cases  A-O:  595-610.  Writing  and  painting  apparatus. 

g.  Worship  of  the  Dead  and  Objects  of  Historical  Intereit. 

Room  LYIII.  611-634.  Mummy -coverings,  masks,  and  orna- 
ments ;  632,  633.  Largo  scarabs,  of  the  kind  placed  on  the  breast 
of  mummies  to  represent  the  heart  (usually  with  inscriptions). 

Room  LIX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  —  Case  B:  Wooden  graye 
tablets.  *640.  Rare  example  of  an  Egyptian  landscape,  with  re- 
presentations of  several  tombs  at  Thebes,  with  a  sycamore  (In 
front  of  which  is  a  mourning  woman),  two  palms,  and  an  altar  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  —  H,  /.  So-called  Canopi,  or  vases  for  the  en- 
trails of  the  deceased.  —  In  the  Stands  K  and  L:  660,  661.  Two 
painted  statues  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  bewailing  the  dead  Osiris.  — 
Qlass  Case  O :  Small  coffin  for  the  entrails  of  the  deceased. 

Room  LX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead,  from  a  grave  containing  a 
number  of  Theban  priests  (p.  100). 

Room  LXI.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  and  Ganopic  vases.  —  We 
retrace  our  steps  through  RR.  LX  and  LIX  to  — 

Room  LXII.  Papyri  relating  to  religious  subjects.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  :  Wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  within  which  the  papyrus  of 
the  dead  was  placed. 

Room  LXIII.    688.  Pedestal  and  feet  of  a  sUtue  of  King  3to- 

harka  /25th  Byn.),  with  representations  of  14  conqaend  Afbtie 

tribes  and  14  conquered  African  tivbeft,*^'6^.'5vcLft\ittiA.^ald»f  | 
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691,  69lMs.  Memorial  stones  from  a  tomb  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (18th 
Dyn.) ;  694.  Sistrum,  with  the  name  of  Darius  •,  *698.  Statue  of  Am- 
nion, with  the  name  of  Amenophis  I.  —  S.E.  corner :  *699.  Ped- 
estal, with  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Syrian  prince  as  captives  (20th  Dyn.). 

Caie  B,  Second  Shelf:  No  number,  *Head  of  Amenophis  IV., 
in  plaster,  found  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el-'Amarna ;  705. 
BamsesIlL;  710.  Ramses lY.  (these  two  are  'statuettes  of  the  dead'); 
*7il.  Head  of  an  Asiatic  captive }  715.  Small  cosmetic  flask  in  blue 
porcelain,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  with  the  name  of  Amosis  I.  — 
Third  Shelf:  Statuettes  of  the  dead  (including  one  of  Ameno- 
phis rV.}.  —  Fourth  Shelf:  718.  Limestone  stele,  with  representa- 
tions of  Thutmosis  HI.;  721.  Beautiful  bronze  lion  with  the  name 
of  King  Apries. 

Case  C:  725.  Fine  limestone  head  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
(Glteh);  726.  Standing  man  (26th  Dyn.);  733.  Statuette,  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  N.  side  of  the  room:  738,  739.  Papyri  of  the 
dead  of  King  Pinotem  and  Princess  Nes-Khons,  found  at  Der  el- 
ba^rt  —  Cate  D:  Scarabs  of  historical  importance,  etc. 

OUut  Can  O:  752.  Fine  lion*s  head  in  red  jasper,  with  the 
name  of  Queen  Hat-shepsowet.  —  Olaaa  Cases  H'J  and  A-0;  Am- 
ulets, ornaments,  and  objects  placed  beside  foundation-stones. 

Room  LXIY.  Sacrificial  tablets;  small  boats;  wrappings  of 
the  dead. 

Room  LXV.  Case  B:  790.  Sailing-boat,  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
—  Case  E'O:  Mummies  of  animals.  —  We  return  through 
RR,  LXIY  and  LXUI,  and  proceed  towards  the  E. 

h.  Domestic  Utensils  and  Clothing. 

Room  LXVI.  Vases.  —  Room  LXVII.  Sticks;  bows  and  ar- 
rows; tools.  —  Room  LXVIII.  Terracotta  and  fayence  vessels  of 
various  periods. 

Room  LXIX.  Cases  A^F:  Linen  and  other  fabrics;  the  earliest 
(Gases  A  &  G)  belonged  to  Ament  (11th  Dyn. ;  comp.  No.  115) ;  the 
delicate  work  in  Case  D  should  be  observed.  —  Olass  Cases  H 
and  I:  Shoes.  —  The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  recent  dis- 
coveries. 

U  Ornaments,  Fainted  Portraits,  Masks,  etc. 

Room  LXX.  Case  A:  GoUection  of  mirrors.  —  Case  B:  Musical 
Instruments,  games  (861.  draught-board),  and  children's  toy  (868. 
Dolls;  869.  Jumping  Jack). 

Case  D,  At  the  top :  Wooden  shields  painted  to  imitate  leather, 
from  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

Case  E:  915,  915b.  Mirrors;  919.  Bronze  sacrificial  table  of  the 
Greek  period. 

Cage  /.•  9i0.  Pin-eushion  in  the  form  of  a  tottoia^  ^\\X>a.T3^\\^\ 

BAMDincMa**  Egypt,    6tb  Ed,  ^ 
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941.  Wooden  fan-handle.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  Toom:  Smtll 
wooden  boats,  from  Mer  (p.  210). 

Room  LXXI.  Scarabs  of  various  kinds  and  for  varioat  purposes. 
—  The  scarabsus,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  in  corporations 
of  the  sun-god,  was  used  as  an  amulet  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
period.  Seals  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of  scarabs  (Cohm  MA  N), 

k.  Worship  of  the  Oods. 

KooM  LXXII.  In  the  centre ,  above  glass-cases  A-H :  1006. 
Magnificent  vase  of  black  granite,  dedicated  to  the  god  Thout  by 
King  Apries  (26th  Dyn.). 

Olasa  Case  A :  Kings  in  blue  and  green  fayence  (chiefly  18ih 
Dyn.}.  —  Case  B.  Seal-rings  in  fayence  and  bronze;  comeliui  rings; 
scarabs  of  different  epochs  mounted  in  bronze  rings'.  —  Cam  CL 
Blue  fayence  scarabs,  from  chains;  fayence  rosettes;  lotat  flowers 
and  palmettes,  from  chains.  —  Case  D,  Chain-links  in  Yarioni 
forms,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  New  Empire;  rings  with  the  name 
of  Ramses  II.;  tablet  of  blue  glazed  clay  with  a  relief  of  the  Syrian 
god  Reshpu.  —  Case  E.  Figures  of  gods  and  amulets ;  hieroglyphics 
in  glass  and  fayence,  used  for  inlaying  coffins.  —  Case  F.  Glass 
mosaics;  glass  appendages  for  chains  (chiefly  18th  Dyn.).  —  Case  0, 
Bronzes,  scourges  and  sceptres  (from  figures  of  gods),  handles  of 
slstra,  etc.  —  Case  H.  Portions  of  figures  of  gods;  fragments  of  head- 
dress feathers,  beards.  Unrus  serpents,  cows'  horns,  and  crowns  (all 
of  bronze). 

N.  part  of  the  room:  1017-1020.  Sacrificial  stone,  Osiris,  bis, 
Ha^hor  as  a  o-ow,  before  whom  stands  a  man  named  PS4mmetikbt 
in  whose  tomb  at  Sa^klra  all  these  excellent  specimens  of  a  late 
period  were  found. 

Ulafs  Case  I:  Thout  and  Anubis  (^with  head  of  the  ibis  end 
jaokaO.  Ibises  and  baboons,  the  sacred  animals  of  Thoat.  —  Qiau 
Case  J:  Puh,  Sekhmet  (with  the  lion^s  head),  and  Imhotep (reading 
from  a  scroll) ;  sacred  cats. 

K.  part  of  the  room :  1015.  Four  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  IUhh 
headed  goddess  Buto  and  one  of  the  hawk -headed  Horas  (with 
evea  insertedX  found  at  SaYs. 

CiMf  A'.  Upper  division  :  1021.  Head  of  Hathor  emerging  from 
a  lotus-flower.  —  Second  division :  1023.  Sacred  boat  supported  by 
a  crocodile,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  in  processions. 

(ilatt  C<isc  L.  Bronzes:  1024.  Apis  Bull,  on  a  sledge;  M026l 
Nofortoni,  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamel;  1027.  Enhor,  god  of  war; 
102.^.  Nile-god  llapi ;  1029.  Apis.  «ith  human  torn  and  bniri 
head;  1030.  God  with  a  star  on  his  headdress  (eonstellatioii  of 
Orion).  Nos.  10*26-1030  were  all  found  near  the  SerapevB  at  Sat- 
Hiira.  1031.  Bes  icomp.  No.  9991. 

GliwCateM,  Bronzes :  1032. The  god^«u^c\iki\lQ34.Ub] 
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mon  pnyiiig;  1035.  Scorpion  with  the  head  of  a  goddess  (end 
of  a  Boeptre);  1040.  Khnum  seated  on  a  flower  (end  of  a  sceptre) ; 
1042.GoddeMMaat;  1043.  Ammon-Re;  1044.  The  goddess  Mut. 

GioM  Ca$e  N:  Bronze  and  other  figures  of  gods,  chiefly  Yotivo 
gifts  from  the  Serapeum  at  Sakk&ra  and  dating  from  a  late  period. 
1047.  Apis  condacted  by  Isis  and  Nephthys ;  1048.  Nile-god ;  1050. 
Apis,  with  a  Csiian  inscription  on  the  base,  in  addition  to  the  hioro- 
glyphles;  1051.  Imhotep,  reading  from  a  scroll;  1052.  Hathor; 
10^.  Khons;  *1331.  Horns  as  a  hawk,  magniflcently  inlaid  with 
gold  (from  Sais);  1332.  Woman  bearing  on  her  shoulders  the  goddess 
Bsstet  in  the  form  of  a  cat  (from  Sal's) ;  1054.  Ammon ;  1055.  Osiris, 
Isis,  Nephthys ;  1066.  Isis  suckling  Horus ;  1057.  Goddess  with  a 
fish  on  her  head ;  1058.  Hathor;  1059.Anubi8;  1060.  Osiris;  1061. 
Toeris;  1062.  Horns  as  a  child;  1063.  Ichneumon  praying;  1064. 
Head-cloth  with  a  crown  (headdress  of  the  gods) ;  1065.  Khons, 
Nefeitem,  and  Harpocrates ;  no  number,  the  god  Harmerti  standing 
npon  a  gazelle,  which  he  is  piercing  with  his  spear;  1067.  The 
goddess  Nekhbet  as  a  Tulture  (in  silver') ;  1069.  Sckhmet ;  1070.  God 
with  a  JaokaVs  and  a  ram*s  head;  1071.  Bull's  head  ;  1072.  JackaVs 
head ;  1074.  Bes. 

W.  part  of  the  room :  ♦1016.  The  goddess  Toeris  in  the  form  of 
a  hippopotamas,  from  Karnak  (green  basalt).  This  specimen  dis- 
plays admirable  technical  workmanship. 

Cose  P:  Tombstones  and  memorial  stones  from  the  Apis  tombs 
at  Sa^tAra  (p.  135),  including  1078.  Dead  Apis  in  a  boat,  mourn- 
ed by  Ills  and  Nephthys.  —  Olass  Case  Q :  Osiris  and  Isis ;  Isis 
suckling  Horns.  —  QUm  Case  R :  1090-1092.  Bronze  statuettes 
of  Horns;  1093.  Crocodile  with  hawk's  head.  —  Olass  Case  S:  Osiris 
and  Xsis;  1096.  Osiris  raising  himself  from  his  bier. 

Com  T:  Osiris,  Harpocrates  (bronze),  Ptah  (blue  enamelled 
earthenware).  —  Case  U:  Sekhmet,  Bast.  —  Case  V:  Show  (1098), 
Ptah  (1099J,  Nefertem  (1100).  —  Case  W:  Bes.  —  Case  X  and  Y: 
Tarions  gods. 

Case  Z :  Figaros  of  the  gods  in  fayence. 

CaH9  AA^AE:  Small  statuettes  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
Annbis,  Tbont,  ibises,  and  baboons.  1122.  Horus,  in  glass.  — 
CoH  AF:  So-called  Pataekes,  guardian  deities  in  the  form  of  sick 
childien,  with  swollen  body,  large  head,  and  crooked  legs. 

Beside  the  stairs :  1409.  Head  of  a  man  and  upper  part  of  a 
woman,  the  fragments  of  a  group  in  fine  limestone,  showing  ex- 
cellent workmanship  of  the  New  Empire.  The  man  holds  a  fan, 
the  woman  a  musical  instrument.  — 1403.  Leaden  head-ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  intended  for  figures  of  the  gods. 

1.  Botanical  and  Mineralogical  Division. 

Soon  LXKIII.  Specimens  of  ancient  plawta,  t^ow^t^^  Irvjci^..^  w\ 
toaad  in  tomba.    The  flowers  In  th.Q  \aige  ^y^AV^^^!^^  ^^  ^i^^ 

1* 
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W.  side  of  the  room  were  found  at  Der  ol-bahri  (oomp.  p.  101),  and 
liave  been  prepared  and  named  by  Prof.  G.  Schwelnfarth. 

Room  LXXTV  contains  specimens  of  stone  occorring  In  Egypt 
or  in  its  monuments.  Also,  elegant  knives  and  spear-heads  of  flint, 
from  tombs  of  the  earliest  period. 

m.  Articles  from  the  Earliest  Tombs  (before  8600  B.C.)* 

Room  LXXIVbis  (next  R.  LXXIV).  On  the  entrance- wall : 
Three  tombstones  of  prehistoric  kings,  from  Abydos.  Above,  Slabs 
of  slate  of  various  shapes  from  private  tombs  (rhomboids,  flsb,  oval 
slabs  adorned  with  birds'  heads). 

In  the  centre :  Case  A,  Stoneware  and  clay  vessels  of  the  earliest 
period.  444.  Slab  of  slate  with  ancient  reliefs,  from  Abydos  (?), 

Right  wall :  Case  C.  Potsherds  from  the  tomb  of  Menes  (p.  !»2). 
—  Ccue  B,  Other  objects  from  that  tomb :  1410.  Ivory  tablet  with 
a  sacrificial  scene  and  the  name  of  King  Menes;  1411.  Lion  in 
rock-crystal;  recumbent  lion  and  three  recumbent  dogs  in  ivoiy; 
1412.  Ivory  labels  with  inscriptions ;  1413.  Conical  stoppers  from 
buer-jars,  sealed  with  the  name  of  the  king.  Potsherds;  flint  knives. 

Window-wall :  Rude  tombstones  of  private  individuals  and  pet 
dogs  of  the  king,  from  the  Kings'  Tombs  at  Abydos. 

Left  wall :  C€Lse  D.  Articles  from  the  Kings*  Tombs  at  Abydos: 
Stoneware;  copper  jug;  vessels  of  copper;  clay  stoppers  for  beer- 
jars,  stamped  with  the  king's  name.  1414.  Klegaut  alabaster  jug, 
with  ornamentation  imitating  the  cord  by  which  the  vessel  was 
carried. 

Case  E,  Stoneware  and  earthenware  from  tombs  of  the  earliest 
period.  1391.  Flint  knife,  with  hilt  of  gold  plate,  with  rudely  en- 
graved ornamentation.  1396.  Vessel  of  dioritc;  the  small  handles, 
to  which  copper  hooks  are  attached,  are  mounted  with  gold  plate 
(from  the  necropolis  at  Gebel  Tarif).  —  On  the  walls  are  large 
hemispherical  vessels,  which  were  inverted  over  the  corpses. 

KooM  LXXV  (Gallery)  is  used  as  a  corridor  and  contains  mum- 
mies and  sarcophagi,  of  which  some  date  from  the  26th  Dynasty. 
In  Cases  A  ^'  B  are  small  wooden  boats  from  graves  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  at  Mer.  —  The  door  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery opens  into  R.  LXXVII,  on  the  other  side  of  which  (to  the  right) 
is  R.  LXXVL 

n.  Mummies  found  at  Thebes. 

Rooms  lxxvi-lxxxiii  :  Coffins  and  Mummies  of  thb  PBiBsn  or 
Ammon  and  Articles  found  with  tbex. 

Those  were  di.^ccvorcd  in  1891  in  a  lar^ie  tomb  near  the  templa  of 
Vvr  t'Miohri  (p.  283).  The  cofAnA  originaHy  belonged  to  priesta  and  priwif* 
wivoi*  of  tlie  t7-'J0th  Pyn..  but  dnrin<,;  the  Libyan  period  they  wen 

/ifn/a  tor  other  bodies  and  the  old  names  were  replaced  by  dtkan. 

bci/jr  bad     n  outer  aud  an   inner  collm  ot  woo^,  a\iakV«4^aka  % 
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and  floaUd  with  » jtllow  Tarnish.  In  most  instancei  the  arms  were  crossed 
upon  the  hreast,  fhe  hands  of  the  men  being  clenched,  those  of  the  women 
open.  The  women  were  farther  distinguished  by  round  earrings.  Over 
most  of  the  mnmmies  were  found  paintings  on  a  kind  of  lid.  The  figures 
of  th^'daad  and  their  cases,  found  along  with  the  coffins,  date  from  the 
Libyan  period. 

BoomLXXYI.  Com  il;  1131.  Beaatiful  palm-leaf  fan;  1132. 
Linen  gloves,  shoes  and  sandals;  1133.  Ebony  staff  with  an  ivory 
head;  1134.  Scourge.  —  Flowers,  figures  of  the  dead,  etc. 

RooxLXXVn.  1137,  1138.  Children's  coffins;  1139.  Coffin 
adapted  for  a  child  by  the  insertion  of  a  partition. 

Book  LXXVm.  1142.  Sarcophagus  of  Nesnebtewe;  1143. 
Ooffln  of  Toamenmat,  with  figures  of  gods  in  the  interior. 

BoomLXXIX.  1144.  Coffin  of  Pete-Amon,  a  priest.  — -  1145. 
Oofttn  of  Tixpu ;  the  linen  garments  found  with  this  mummy  are  of 
remazkably  fine  material  and  workmanship;  the  flowers  when  first 
fbnnd  .retained  their  natural  bright  colours,  but  have  faded  since  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  —  1146.  Coffin  of  the  priest  Enkhfenmut,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  lady,  whose  name  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Book  LXXXII.  The  sarcophagi  in  this  room  exhibit  a  different 
kind  of  workmanship.  Tho  outer  cases  are  white  and  rather  more 
elaborately  adorned;  the  inner  cases  are  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow. 

Boox  LXXXiy.  Boyal  Mummies  and  Objects  found  with  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Kew  Empire  the  power  of  the  Kgyptian  state 
gradually  deelined,  until  finally  not  even  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
d«id  eould  be  secured  from  robbers.  Nut  only  the  necrupolis  at  Drah 
Abal-Xegga  Op.  962),  but  even  the  secluded  tombs  in  the  'Valley  of  Kings' 
(p.  263)  were  plundered.  The  auiJiorities  recognized  their  impotence  and 
contented  themselves  with  rescuing  the  mummies  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 
The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.  was  therefore  transferred  from  its  tomb  at 
Bibftn  el-Xiwllc  (p.  267)  to  that  of  Sethos  I.,  and  when  that  refuge  ceased 
to  be  deemed  aecure,  both  bodies  were  removed  to  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  I. 
Finally,  under  the  29.st  Dyn.,  it  was  resolved  to  protect  the  royal  mummies 
ttom  fluther  profanation  by  interring  them  all  together  in  a  rocky  cleft 
near  Ddr  ^l-ba^ri  (p.  283),  which  was  artificially  widened  for  the  purpose. 
The  oorpses  of  the  ruling  dynasty  were  also  placed  here.  Thus  at  last 
the  remains  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  New  Kmpire  —  Amosis  J., 
Thutmosis  III..  Sethos  I.,  and  Bamses  II.  —  were  left  in  peace  until  in 
1876  the  fellahin  once  more  discovered  their  secret  resting-place  and  the 
plundering  of  the  mummies  began  again.  The  modern  thieves  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  secret  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in 
1881  they  were  traced,  and  the  mummies  were  deposited  in  the  museum 
9X  Cairo  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 

By  the  staircase  in  the  large  cruciform  room  are  two  huge  coffins 
in  the  form  of  Osiris :  1172.  Ooffln  of  Queen  Ahhotcp  (comp. 
pp.  83, 105);  1173.  Ooffln  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  wife  of  Amosis  I. 

In  the  ndddle  of  the  room :  1174.  Ooffln  of  King  Sekenyeu-re  III. 
(end  of  the  17th  Dyn.);  1176.  Coffin  of  Siamon,  a  child  of  five  ot 
six  yean,  eldest  son  of  Amosis  I. ;  1183.  Coffin  o?  KVw^'^VwQV.e.Ta.X.^ 
■who90  mummy  was  found  in  the  large  coffin  oi  Qw^^u  K\i-VQ\.«^ 
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(No.  1172);  1184.  luner  coffin  of  Qaeen  Eset-em-kbeb,  daughter  of 
Masaherte  (No.  1190)  and  mother  of  Pinotem  II.,  with  the  mummy 
of  Queen  Nes-Khons,  ivife  of  Pinotem  II.  1185.  Small  white  cofAn 
of  the  Princess  Sitamon,  daughter  of  Amosis  I.  uid  Neftet-ei6 
(No.  1173);  the  mummy  was  stolen  in  antiquity  and  replaced  by 
a  doll  with  a  child's  head.  1186.  Coffin  of  Princess  Ahmes-hent- 
temhu,  with  a  false  mummy  decorated  with  garlands;  1187.  Inner 
coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (romp.  No.  1190);  1188.  Coffin  lid  of  Thnt- 
mosis  III. ;  1188b.  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  n.  (comp.  No.  1178, 
p.  80);  1189.  Double  coffin  with  the  mummy  of  Ze-Ptah-ef-on)Lh, 
priest  of  Ammon;  1190.  Coffin  of  Masaherte,  high-priest  of  Am- 
mon  and  commander-in-chief,  son  of  Pinotem  I.,  father  of  Qaeen 
Eset-em-kheb  (21st  Dyn.);  1191.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Eset-em- 
kheb  (see  Nos.  1184,  123^,  containing  at  present  the  mammy  of 
Princess  Merit-Amon;  1192.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Ma-ke-rS  (oomp. 
No.  1198),  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of  another  queen; 
1193.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  the  priest  Neb-seni,  in  remarkably  good 
preservation. 

N.  part  of  the  room :  1194.  Drawing  by  E.  Brogsoh-Boy  and 
Yassali-l^ey  from  the  remains  of  a  very  artistically  worked  eata- 
falque-pall,  now  exhibited  in  four  parts  on  the  E.  and  W.  walls 
(Nos.  1 1 94  a,  b,  c,  d).  —  1 195.  Coffin  of  Queen  Notmet,  finely  executed 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  —  1196.  Coffin  with  the  name 
of  Princess  Nes-Khons,  but  apparently  containing  the  mummy  of 
King  Kamses  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramessides  (20th  Dyn.) ;  1 197. 
Coffin  of  Ka'i,  nurse  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  whose  mummy,  however, 
was  replaced  in  antiquity  by  that  of  a  queen;  1198.  Inner  cofln 
with  the  mummies  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re,  who  died  in  childbirfh,  and 
her  infant  daughter  Met-em-het;  1199.  Coffin  (originally  painted  and 
gilded  but  afterwards  blackened)  of  Nes-te-ueb-asher,  piiosteai  of 
Ammon  (22nd  Dyn.).  1200.  Mummy-shaped  coffin,  wltiiout  Inseilp- 
tion ;  the  young  man  whose  body  was  found  within,  with  the  ylacera 
unremoved  and  with  embalming-materials  only  outwardly  wrapped 
round  him,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  *—  1202.  CofAn  ni 
Queen  Hent-tewe  (21st  Dyn.);  1203.  Coffin  of  Tew-hert,  <itaiger 
of  Ammon'. 

W.  side  of  the  room.  Case  A :  Coffin-lid  of  Sethofl  L  feomp. 
No.  1180);  1204.  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Notmet  (comp.  No.  1195).  — 
Case  B:  1205.  Pall  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190);  1206.  Keed 
basket,  with  the  wig  of  Eset-em-kheb  (see  No.  1238) ;  1W7.  Bronze 
stands,  with  four  vases;  1208.  Casket  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  the 
name  of  Hamses  IX. ;  1209.  Mirror-case  with  inlaid  ivorf ;  1211. 
Small  inlaid  casket  for  the  entrails  of  Queen  MakerSHat-ihepiowot; 
1212.  Small  oars  for  a  ship  of  the  dead,  found  with  the  mummy  of 
Thutmosis  III.  (No.  1179).  —  Oiasa  Case  C:  1216.  Qofllii  with  the 
name  of  King  Pinotem  I. ,  but  the  mummy  is  thought  to  bo  that  of 
TbatmosisL,  to  whom  the  coffin  appeaift  on|^\ittXVi  Vi' 
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TlM  n«Baif  was  stripped  by  the  Arabs.  The  well-preserved  1  ody  Is 
tbat  of  an  old  maa  with  finely  cut,  shrewd  features,  closely  shorn  head, 
and  ilight  fhia  figure.  The  teeth  are  worn  away  like  a  horse's  or  like  the 
teeth  of  tha  AMcan  tribes  who  live  upon  badly  ground  com. 

N.W.  wall,  near  the  window:  1217.  Finely  gilded  lid  of  the  outer 
coffin  of  £aet-em-kheb.  —  Case  D :  1218-1220.  Vases  for  sepul- 
chral libations;  1221.  Cloth  of  remarkable  fineness  from  the  coffln 
of  Thutmoais  m.  —  Case  E:  Goffln-lid  of  Tbutmosis  I.  (comp. 
No.  1216).  —  Coie  F:   Ooffln-lid  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190). 

—  Que  O:  1222-1224.  Palls;  1225.  Wooden  tablet,  with  a  fine 
hieratic  inacripl ion ;  1226.  Small  coffln,  used  to  bold  viscera ;  1227. 
Wig.  —  Cau  H:  Goffln-lid  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp.  Nos.  1192, 
1198).  —  Case  I:  Ooffln-lid  of  Nes-Khons  (comp.  No.  1196).  — 
Case  J:  1228-1232.  Articles  like  the  contents  of  0;  below,  1230. 
Goflfln  and  mummy  of  a  wild  goat.  —  Case  K:  Outer  coffln-lid  of 
Naa-te-neb-asher  (comp.  No.  1199);  the  inner  lid  is  placed  against 
the  wall  beside  tib.e  case.  —  Case  L :  Coffln-lid  of  Amenopliis  I. ; 
the  Inscriptions  are  records  of  ancient  ejiamiuations.  —  Case  M: 
1237.  Ooffln  of  Ramses  II.;  *1238.  Mummy  of  Eset-em-kheb  (comp. 
Not.  1184,  1191,  1217),  the  finest  in  the  entire  collection;  1239. 
Goffln-lid  of  the  preceding.  —  Case  N:  Vases  for  entrails,  cases 
for  statuettes  of  the  dead,  and  coffln-lid?.  —  Case  O:  CoTfln-lid  of 
Ramses  IL  (comp.  No.  1181).  —  The  eight  Glass  Cases  P-  W,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  contain  a  number  of  small  sepulchral  figures  in 
dark  blnefayence. —  Case  X:  Amulets,  pectorals,  si-arabs,  and  other 
articles  in  bronze  gilt  or  fayence,  found  with  the  ro>al  mummies. 

—  The  golden  flngers  (No.  1245)  were  found  on  the  hand  of  Masa- 
herte (comp.  No.  1190). 

Rooms  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  contain  an  Anthropological  Col- 
leetiOBff  arranged  by  Dr.  Fouquet,  consisting  mainly  of  mummies  of 
pziests  of  Ammon  (p.  100). 

On  the  staircase:  Reproduction  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  woodeu 
carriage,  after  the  original  at  Florence.  —  In  front,  wooden  bier; 
on  the  streched  linen  is  painted  a  figure  of  Osiris,  with  a  back- 
ground of  growing  barley. 

To  the  left  of  the  stairs  are  three  recently  opened  rooms,  con- 
taining — 

ObJXOTS  found  in  THB  tombs  of  ThUTMOSIS  III.,    THE  FAN-BEAREB 
IfAl-HEB-FEBI,   AND  AmENOFHIS  II.,  AT  ThEBES. 

For  the  diacoyery  of  tliese  tombs,  sec  p.  iCK). 

Room  1.   Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Thutmosis  III.:  Two  late 
iiooden  coffins.  —  Qlasi  Case:  Qoose,  two  panthers,  figures  of  gods, 
made  of  wood  and  coated  with  bitumen ;  three  fayence  plaques  with 
the  name  of  Thutmosis  III. ;  standing  wooden  fi^x^  t>l  M>cv<iV\w%.> 
eoated  witlh  bitumen. 
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Room  2.  Articles  from  the  toml)  of  Mai-lier-peri,  the  fan-bearer. 
In  the  centre :  Large  rectangular  coffin ,  with  a  lid  shaped  like  a 
gable -roof.  Within  this  was  a  second,  mummy- shaped  coffin 
fblack,  with  gilding},  which  contained  a  third  of  unpainted  wood 
(No.  24,003),  with  gilded  face,  hands ,  and  inscriptions,  and  this 
in  turn  enclosed  a  final  mummy -shaped  coffin  of  gilded  wood 
(No.  24,004,  hy  the  right  wall).  —  Adjoining:  24,006.  Wooden  case 
for  the  entrail-jars,  in  the  form  of  a  naos  standing  on  a  sledge.  — 
Olass  Cast:  *24,059.  Magnificent  bottle  of  coloured  glass;  blue 
fayence  dish ;  draught-board  and  men ;  armlet  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
ivory ;  armlet  of  pieces  of  ivory  painted  alternately  led,  white,  and 
green;  44,073.  Leathern  gauntlet,  for  archery;  *24,071.  Leathern 
quiver,  with  stamped  ornamentation;  arrows;  leathern  quiver,  with 
coloured  ornamentation;  24,075,  24,076.  Leathern  dog-collars,  one 
bearing  the  animaVs  name;  vessels. 

On  the  walls,  beginning  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-door:  24,037- 
24,046.  Ten  large  jars  with  clay  stoppers,  containing  saline  materials 
used  in  embalming.  —  I^ook  of  the  Dead,  with  coloured  vignettes.  — 
Sacrificial  ofTcrings  wrapped  in  fine  linen;  the  white  painted  boxes 
in  which  they  lie  have  the  shape  of  slaughtered  geese  or  portions  of 
meat.  Vessels  of  earthenware  and  alabaster;  four  alabaster  entrail- 
jars,  with  the  name  of  Ma'i-her-peri. 

liooM  8.  Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  11.  The  Show 
Case  in  the  centre  contains  figures  of  the  dead  in  blue  fayence,  wood, 
and  stone  (for  the  king  and  Prince  Uben-snew);  and  magic  wands 
in  blue  fayenco.  The  Adjoining  Show  Case  contains  fragments  of 
glass  vessels,  some  showing  the  name  of  Amenophis  IT. 

Between  the  windows :  Alabaster  cases  with  the  entrail-jars  of 
Amenophis  II. 

Hy  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  two  QUi8$  Qua. 
One  contains  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  IL; 
fragment  of  an  alabaster  entrail-jar  of  Prince  Uben-snewj  portion 
of  a  wooden  carriage ;  fragments  of  chairs  with  lions^  feet  and  wooden 
figures,  including  a  good  portrait-head  of  the  king;  large  painted 

pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  nr    and    TT  (similar  objects  in  blue 

fayence  in  other  cases).  —  The  second  glass-case  contains  wooden 
figures  of  the  king,  coated  with  bitumen;  figures  of  Osiris  andPtah; 
two  panthers;  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  the  king,  sevenl 

in  the  shape  of  the  hieroglyphic  nr;  armluts  of  blue  fayence;  thiow- 

ing'Sticks  (for  hunting  birds). 

By  the  opposite  wall  are  Three  Qlass  Cases,   In  the  flnt  (next 

the  window)  are  blue  fayence  vessels;  colossal  bull's  head  in  wood; 

royal  serpent  in  painted  wood ;  winged  royal  serpent  with  a  woman*i 

Ijead.  —  The  second  case  (in  the  mi(\d\e  ol  \\ie  yitW^  cATitaini  fmyenci 
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vessels:  wooden  figures  of  the  l^ing  and  various  gods;  small  mummy- 
sha'ped  cofflns  In  blue  fayence,  -whloh  held  figures  of  the  deceased 
king;  vulture  of  painted  wood;  two  wooden  hawks,  coated  with 
bitumen.  —  In  the  third  ease  is  a  wooden  boat  of  the  sun.  —  Under 
glass  are  two  other  boats. 

Table  Caee  (opposite  the  entrance) :  Three  unbaked  tiles,  with 
magto  formuls  inscribed  in  white ;  on  one  of  them  is  a  lion ;  blue 
faycnce  and  earthenware  seal-rings,  with  the  figure  of  a  jackal  and 
nine  captives ;  carved  boards  (from  boats  of  the  sun),  with  representa- 
tions of  the  king  as  a  sphinx  treading  upon  an  Asiatic,  or  as  a  lion 
or  a  jackal;  two  fragments  of  limestone,  with  accounts;  ornamented 
piece  of  leathern  harness  \  fragment  of  an  alabaster  group  of  two 
gods  pouring  the  water  of  consecration  upon  the  king;  bow  with  the 
king*8  name ;  fragments  of  a  painted  wooden  bow-case. 

We  now  return  to  R.  LXXIV. 

Rook  LXXXVII  contains  objects  from  graves,  coffins,  etc.,  found 
at  various  places. 

1252.  Elegant  gold-inlaid  coffin  ofHarsiese,  high-priest  ofEdfu, 
with  an  admirably  preserved  mummy  on  which  are  garlands,  am- 
ulets, etc. — 1254.  Two  sepulchral  sledges  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sen- 
nutem  (see  below),  the  type  of  the  early- Egyptian  funeral  carriage. 

In  the  comers  of  the  room  (S.W.) :  Terracotta  coffins,  apparently 
of  very  late  date ;  1260.  Fine  coffin  of  Sen-nutem  (see  Nos.  1254, 
467);  1261.  Mummy  of  a  woman,  with  her  ornaments  intact; 
*12d4^  1265.  Portraits  upon  wood,  from  mummies,  found  in  the 
Fayfim  (time  of  Marcus  Aurelius) ;  1274,  1274  b.  Fine  wooden  cof- 
fin, f^om  the  end  of  the  Sai'tic  period ;  1276.  Small  wooden  naos, 
with  the.  mummy  of  an  ape.  Also  numerous  coffins  from  the  SaVtic 
and  Ptolemaic  periods,  of  less  interest. 

We  now  return  and  descend  the  Staircase,  On  the  large  landing 
in  front  of  the  room  with  the  royal  mummies :  *1251.  Gilded  coffin- 
lid  of  Queen  Ahhotep  (17th  Dyu. ;  couip.  p.  101);  the  body  is 
enveloped  in  wings.  —  On  the  Ground  Floor  we  enter  — 

Room  LXXXVIII,  which  cx)ntains  wooden  and  stone  coffins, 
most  of  which  date  from  the  late-Egyptian  and  Ptolemaic  periods. 

Between  the  staircases :  1278.  Pink  granite  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
Nitokris  (26th  Dyn.).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  1279.  Broken 
ooffin-lid  of  a  sacred  ram,  in  black  basalt;  1281-1284.  Marble 
sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  period,  the  last  two  found  in  the  catacombs 
of  Alexandria. 

A  walk  in  the  beautiful  *Oizeh  Zoological  Oardens,  in  the  park, 
is  refireshing  after  a  visit  to  the  museum.    The  Zoological  Gardens, 
open  from  sunrise  till  dusk,  are  entered  from  the  Gizeh  road  (sta.- 
tion  of  the  electric  tramway,  p.  77;  adm.  2  piaa.-,  otv^\]a\.,'vV«iv  ^ 
militaij  band  playSf  5  pUa,), 
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,  Outer  Enviions  of  Cairo  to  the  North  and  East. 

Ai  the  obeltlk  X  lUUopoUt  ii  Ih^  aaij  »na  ot>»  nlsodlng  In  Lower 
Enpt  on  ila  ariilatl  ails,  (ioca  the  7snuvkl  orCIeupikln'sK««dle  (s.  18), 
It  ougbt  In  be  vlalled  by  Ir&VBllen  who  di,  nnl  luUod  lo  ucead  Uin  Nile. 
—  Tbe  view  rrom  ibe  Jfofaifam  AiJb  nnkn  wIlbKHeik  and  Pblln  BmuDg 
Ilia  molt  bttaUtuI  liebta  In  Egypt;  Bod  only  very  blHJ  Invellari  nUJ  be 
Cfllll«n(  merely  Willi  Iba  viawa  Crua  lbs  WindmUl  Bill  (p.  B7)  >ad  Urn 
Ollndel  (s,  51),  —  The  /Wi^td  fWul  Is,  a!  course,  eipeclilly  inliirulinfl 
to  gco1««!irU^  but  eTSn  oi-dloHry  trivellera  will  Bud  tbelr  Krount  In  tn 
RipediUuii  lo  it,  eipeclfjly  It  tb«y  hava  uot  prevlouily  leen  the  delert.  — 
The  Borroft  du  MO  Is  tbu  Urgoit  enellon  of  the  kind  in  the  worid  and 
i>  Inlureitlng  u  inch  mil  only  lo  enHinsere.  II  vlU,  bowrver,  be  lor- 
puiedtn  nlie  by  the  new  dmm  Bl  Asaudn  |p.  33B). 

1.  Heliopolii. 

This  expedilion  la  lie;!  made  by  Carriasc  (p.  OT;  rfrlvo  tii  lb=  obrlljk 
lb'  imull  UttarCnb  Bwiion  (PI.  B.  1,  p.  21).    Truint  run' Hourly. 

The  UioH  UoAD  leads  through  the  'Abbdsiyeh  [p.  ~iT)  and  p*it 
Kiibbth  uid  tha  KbiJivUU  Palace  (Palsia  Taufilfi  p.  77),  Tlie  plain 
belwceii  Kubbeli  and  Maluiyeb  has  been  tho  bdciid  or  two  important 
bMtlea.  In  1017  the  Battle  of  IleltopaliB  made  8e1!tii  aiid  the  Turks 
milters  ot  Egypt;  aud  on  SOtb  March,  1800,  Oeiieral  Klebervith 
10,000  French  troopi  lueceedod  111  dofeatlng  QU,OOOlMeiitalB,  and 
in  wnieqiieuee  of  this  vietory  regained  posaeislou  of  Cairo,  altboiiglt 
for  1  Bhott  time  only.  At  a  little  dlstuicQ  (o  the  right  and,  fitthft 
the  left,  numerous  villas  have  bten  built  within  the  last 


few  yean.  'I1ie  drive  to  Matarlyoh  takes  about  I'/i  lir. 

The  tUtLWAV  passes  tho  following  stations :  l^^  M.  DanlriUiA 
(DtmerdachtJ,  station  tor  the -A/<&i1>^M  (p.  77)  j  2t/^M.  ManakUt- 
il-SadT;  3  M.  h'uhri  Kubbek  (bridge);  31/^  M.  Hammdmat  A'uftMi 
(KoubUh-lti-haim)!'  i'U  »-  SfrOi  Kubbrh  (Palai,  dt  Koubltki 
viceregal  palace,  p.  "(T);  b  M.  Eibtt  a-Zeii6,n,  with  iiumarous 
villw.  —  DM.  Matarlyth.  station  tor  HellopoHs.  ^The  riiiway  got* 
on  to  El'Herg,  p.  '108.) 

NcartheinBignillcantviliageofXntftriyeli  are  the  Tree  aiid  Well 
or  tho  Virgin  and  theUbelisk  of  ileliopotis.  The  Virgin' iTtee  (In  t 
garden  to  the  right  of  (he  road)  Is  a  ayeamore  with  a  decayed  tnd 
rivBii  trunk,  eovored  with  names  and  tnacripllons,  but  the  branihei 
are  itill  tolerably  Ooutiihing.  Acoording  to  the  legend,  the  VliglB 
and  Child  ouoe  rested  under  tbe  shade  of  this  tree  during  the  Flij^t 
Into  Kgypt  -f  and  there  is  another  tradition  to  the  offoet  thkt  tba 
persecuted  Maty  ronceated  herself  with  the  Child  In  a  hollow  of 
tho  trunk,  and  that  a  spider  ao  completely  covered  the  opening 
liilh  its  web  as  lo  screen  her  efteatilally  tiom  observation.  Tbe 
present  tree,  the  predecessor  of  which  died  in  I6(ii),  wai 
planted  UH  ifler  1072;  it  ia  now  proteeted  by  a  railing.  The  p 
U  watered  bT  means  of  a  douiilc  saktyeh,  which  is  Mpplied  ft 
tbtllow  reserroirfed  by  springs.      ""  '  .......  .j 
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while  that  of  all  the  others,  which  percolates  through  the  ground 
from  the  Nile,  is  usually  brackish. 

Aboat  '/4  M.  beyond  the  garden  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the 

famoas  aneient  Holiopolia,  or  city  of  the  sun,  called  On  by  the 

Egyptians.   The  latter  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.   Thus, 

in  Genesis  (zli,  46),  we  are  informed  that  Pharaoli  gave  Joseph  'to 

wife  Aseuath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah  (Kgypt.  Pete-pre,   'he 

whom  the  sun-god  Ke  has  givon'J,  priest  of  On'. 

AHopoMf-0»  vftM  une  of  the  most  ancient  Kgyptian  cities  and  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  sei)aratu  province,  included  in  Lower  Kgypt.  The 
deities  of  the  place  were  Iho  hawk-hoa'lcd  R^-IIarmachls  (the  Aun-|;ud, 
whence  the  Greek  name  IleliopoliA)  and  the  human-headed  Alum,  who 
was  inearnated  in  the  sacred  SineviH  Bull.  To  these  was  dedicated  the 
famous  temple,  *the  Ilouse  of  Be\  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice 
b7  JmenemMt  J.,  first  king  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  in  front  of  which  his  ron 
aad  suecesHOr  UtirtetM  /.  erected  two  great  obelisks  (see  below)  in  cel- 
ebiation  of  an  important  anniversary.  A  large  section  of  the  Egyptian 
religious  literature  was  duo  to  the  priests  of  11  eliopolis,  and  their  doctrines 
wen  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  country  at  a  very  early  period, 
so  that  Ba-Harmaehis  wai  one  of  tlie  most  highly  venerated  deities  in 
Egypt.  —  Even  during  the  Greek  period  those  priests  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom}  Herodotus  conversed  with  them  and  Plato  is  said 
to  have  s.oent  thirteen  years  with  them,  In  order  to  learn  som<!  at  least 
of  their  dfoetrines.  -~  Under  the  New  Empire  the  temple  of  lleliopolis 
was  the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  all  Egypt,  next  to  tlie  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Thebes.  —  When  Htraho  (b.  about  W  H.C.)  visited  Kgypt, 
Uie  eity  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  temple  was  still  intact,  except  for  noma 
minor  Injuries  attributed  to  Cambysiis^  even  the  houses  of  the  priests 
and  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  his  frlr.nd  Kuduxus  were  shown  to  the 
trayeUer.  The  priestly  school,  however,  had  ceaHcd  to  exist,  and  only  a 
few  offleiating  priests  and  guides  for  foreigners  resided  there. 

The  outer  walls  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of  the  city,  while  of 
the  temple  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  scanty  ruins  and  the  ^Oiiklisk. 

The  latter,  the  oldest  Egyptian  obelisk  known,  is  of  red  granite 
of  Syene  (Assu&ii),  and  is  06  ft.  high;  but  tlie  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has  been  so  raised  by  deposits  of  mud,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
obelifk  is  now  buried.  Kaoh  of  the  four  sides  bears -the  same  in- 
seriptlon  in  bold  hieroglyphics;  that  on  the  N.  side,  the  only  one 
entirely  legible,  records  that  Usertesen  1.,  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Kgypt,  lord  of  the  diadems  and  son  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
(divine)  spirits  of  On  (lleliopolis)  love,  etc.,  founded  the  obelluk 
on  the  first  festival  of  Sot  (a  kind  of  jubilee  celebration).  The  in- 
•oriptions  on  the  other  three  sides  arc  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
cellf  of  wild  bees,  besides  being  otherwise  damaged.  The  pyr- 
amidiam  at  the  top  and  the  hawks  which  begin  the  Inscriptions  on 
eaeh  side  were  once  covered  with  metal.  The  companion  obelisk 
(for  these  monuments  were  always  erected  in  pairs)  stood  down  to 
the  12th  eentnry. 

To  the  W.   of  the  obelisk  the  remains  of  the  temple  may  bo  rocog- 
Blaed  in  a  few  blocks  of  granite,  bearing  inscriptions  by  Ramses  11.    On 
oneBamses  II.  appears  offering  a  libation  to  Atum.  —  T\itt  w<&^Tv^^^^S^&  vA 
Haliopolis.  where  cottlna  and  to/iib.stones  of  a  lalu  verviu\  \\«kN<&  x*&«:.^&^^^'i 
hM«  hamd,  does  not  repay  a  vhit. 


An  intereatiDg  visit  may,  however,  be  made  nitliout  uincli 
trixible  to  an  Oslricit  Farm  kept  by  aoine  Freiiohmeu,  about  I/4  ^'- 
to  tlie  K.  of  Mataciyeh,  witti  about  SUO  Uids  (adm.  10  pind.')- 

TbB  eMurrii>n  mir  be  eitUnded  (0  Ibe  ym^ee  otEI-Mcrg &kX.;nll- 
vts-itMoa,  IBB  p.  iOS),  wtlh  some  ruins  of  the  18th  DpiBily,  m.i  Uw  once 

KUBperuui,  but  Dun  ruinous  XAilntdA.DDlbaautsUrla  of  LbideiartiaVilt. 
im  >Ia(artieh);  but  this  I9  not  recommended. 
~>B  Blrket  al-^agi,  or  Lake  of  tbe  PJlgrims,  tu  Ibe  G.  of  El-Ucrg, 


thu  (TBtt  ciriTui  wliiBh  iccomijuilea  thB  new  liliwuta 
L'bt,  to  Mecca,  aseombles  Iiere  (0  cctebialB  Ike  tHi-ullPi 
FBitival  Cli.  laiii).    A  almilar  scene  may,  koweVBr,  be  m 
id  at  Cairo,  where  fealivilios  lake  pluce  at  thB  d> 


1 
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2.  The  Hokattam  EilU. 

COralon  tu  Ihe  Mokallam  Hills  is  best  made  ob  Dmlm-boci  (p.  SBT 
__  .  _  tte  return,  It  lal^ce  about  3  hrs..  but  11  may  be  comblasd  wlS 
lUa  Hitt  (0  the  smaller  Pelrilled  Farsst  in  the  manner  lullcaled  at  p.  110. 
The  VHw  U  beet  a[  sunset,  or  m  the  morning  belween  3  and  9  o'clocTt. 

The  beat  route  tu  the  Mobattam  starts  from  the  Citadel,  nhenee 

It  aacends  almost  straight,  paaslng  through  the  B3b  el-0<bel  (^Pl.  F,  6^ 

■rid  over  tbe  railway-bridge.  —  Tbe  route  starting  from  the  Tombs 

of  theKhalifs  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  tho  ititolersble  dust, 

,    About  s/4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top. 

Tlie  *lIoluttui  mill  tor  Oebct  OiyOihi,  as  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  E.  of  Cairo  is  sometimes  called  after  the  conspicuous  old  mosque 
situated  on  iho  summit')  bcloug  Co  the  great  range  of  numinulite 
niountaina  which  extend  from  M.W.  Africa,  across  Egypt  and  India, 
to  China.  This  nummulite  fonoation  is  one  of  tlie  Eocene,  or  oldest 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  immediately  follows  the  chalk. 
It  affords  a  favourite  buildiug-stoue,  and  there  ate  namerous  qnar- 
rioa  ou  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  niimmulllQ  li  remarkablr  rich  In  fossils,  the  ehiefmaisof  wbich 
eoBslsta  of  milllous  of  nummnliles  (a  kind  of  snall-shelll,  or  Iif^b  rblau- 

In  diameter,  and  the  smaller  aboul  >/i  inch.  They  are  a!ao  Ereqoeiitl* 
seen  in  Ihc  stones  of  the  Pyramtds,  which  are  to  a  greal  eilent  cob- 
tlTBDled  «r  nnmmnllla  limeslone.  The  Qresks  also  noUeed  these  cnrioni 
lunlli,  and  Uetodolua  raeatloiu  Iha  amalleel  kinds  as  being  uetriOed 
lanUls,  of  Iha  sort  eaten  hi  the  ancient  li^iyplians. 

The  quarries  tn  the  llopea  of  the  XokalUm  and  (he  higher  slde-valleM 
or  the  langs  alio  yield  a  profusion  0/  sea-nrchlns  (elypeaster,  eldaril, 

~— ina,  furrllella,' nautilus,  blralies,  sharks'  teeth,  and  bones  at  Iha 
iciin.  Beautiful  crystals  of  Isinglsss-sloaB  and  of  strontlanalso  occur. 
The  *Vinw  from  the  top,  eipeclally  with  its  sunset  colouring, 
la  magniflcent.  The  thousand  mlnaiets  of  the  cit;  and  the  ptotui' 
Mi^ue  bondings  of  the  Citadel  are  then  tinted  with  a  delicate  rosy 
hue.  The  grandest  of  all  the  butlal-gcouiida  of  Ihe  desert  foimi  a 
noble  foreground,  the  venerable  Nile  dotted  with  ita  lateeo  ariit 
now>  below  n«  In  it»  quiet  majeoty,  and  to  the  W.,  on  tbe  ^h4^H 
*^t6e  Immeaannhle  desert,  tower  the  huge  anl  -nooAtttia  cS^|^^| 
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amids,  gilded  and  reddened  by  the  setting  sun.  At  our  feet  are 
the  Citadel  with  the  mosque  of  Mbl^ammed  'All,  the  old  aqueduct 
en  the  left,  and  the  domes  of  Im&m  Sh&fe'l  (p.  68).  A  still  more 
▼aried  view  if  commanded  by  a  steep  projection  to  the  S.  of  the 
old  moftqne  of  OiyiiBhi,  the  foreground  being  especially  picturesque, 
while  the  horizon  to  the  S.  seems  more  open  and  tempts  our  fancy 
to  'vialt  the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plateau  is  an  old  Turkish  fort,  whence  a 
bridge  descends  to  the  Citadel.  On  the  N.E.  and  higher  part  of  the 
Mo^amm,  separated  from  the  Citadel  by  a  large  quarry,  is  a  memor- 
ial Btone,  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  summit,  erected  in  1874  by 
the  British  party  of  scientific  men  who  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
from  this  point.  The  projecting  rock  in  front  of  this  point  com- 
mands the  most  extensive  panorama  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
and  should  certainly  be  visited  if  time  permit.  Tlie  S.  (right)  end 
of 't&ese  hills  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest, 
which  may  be  reached  from  this  point  in  about  1  hr.  (see  p.  110). 

The  route  back  to  the  town  skirts  the  Citadel  on  the  S.  and 
leads  ¥ii  the  Bdb  d-KcBrdfeh  and  tlio  FUice  M^himtt  Ali  (p.  51 ; 
-▼lew  firom  below  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'All). 

8.  Spring  of  Moies  and  the  Petrified  Forest. 

To  the  natives  the  Petrified  Forest  is  known  as  the  ^Qreaf  and  the 
^LUa»^  G^l  el'Khathab.  The  scientific  traveller  will  find  a  visit  to  the 
fnmer  extremely  interesting,  but  most  travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
exenrsion  to  the  latter,  the  outskirts  of  which  may  be  reached  in  11/2-2  hrs. 
The  expedition  may  be  made  in  half-a-day  on  donkey-back.  Carriages 
require  extra  horses,  and  even  then  sometimes  stick  in  the  sand.  —  Tho 
deriatlOB  to  the  so-called  Spring  of  Moses  adds  rather  less  than  an  hour  to 
the  expedition.  —  The  donkey-boys  are  usually  familiar  with  the  route 
to  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  so  that  a  guide  may  be  dispensed  with; 
but  a  rlfit  to  the  ^Greaf,  near  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  can  hardly  be  accom' 
pliflhed  without  the  aid  of  a  well-informed  dragoman. 

Leaving  the  B&b  en-Nasr  (p.  62),  we  turn  to  the  right  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Khaltfs,  pass  between  theMokattam  (p.  108)  and  the 
'Red  Mountain'  (p.  77),  and  ascend  to  a  desert  valley,  into  which 
the  E.  spurs  of  the  Mo^attam  descend.  After  a  ride  of  74  ^i^>>  ^u^' 
ing  which  an  isolated  hill  of  red  and  black  sandstone  resembling 
the  *Red  Mountain'  is  visible  in  the  desert  on  our  left,  we  cross  a 
deep,  dry  water-course.  The  path  divides  here.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  (see 
p.  110),  while  that  to  the  left  is  the  route  to  the  Great  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (p.  111). 

About  100  paces  to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-slope  behind 
the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  which  we  ascend  on  this  side  past  some  large 
lime-kilns,  is  an  interesting  trace  of  the  sea  in  the  pliocene  age,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rocky  faee  of  the  nummulite  plateau,  236  ft.  above  the  present 
sea^erel,  thickly  dotted  over  with  holes  made  by  boring  shells. 

Following  the  path  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  "ye\\ow\^\v  \v\\\.  ^V. 
the  fwrt  cfthe  Bpura  of  the  Mokaffam,  and  xeach  U  iiv  ^|4"Vit.  isiQt^. 
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This  hill  sUndB  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow,  winding  Talley,  ^/^  IL 
in  length ,  through  which  the  path  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  Aseendt 
over  large  blocks  of  stone  and  rubble.  The  ravine  terminates  in  a 
lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock.  Here  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock  from  whisk 
trickle  a  few  drops  of  bitter  and  brackish  water,  qnlte  ftrbitrarily 
named  the  Spring  of  Moses  CAin  MiUa).  The  chief  attraotions  of 
the  gorge  consist  in  the  numerous  desert  plants  and  the  fossils  it 
contains  and  in  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude  whioh  it  eonyeys. 

In  order  to  reach  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest,  we  letnm  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  and  proceed  towards  the  S.E.,  skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  Mol^a|tam,  which  are  here  more  preeipitons.  We  flnt 
pass  a  black  projecting  rock,  which  has  a  glazed  appeanuiee,  and 
then  a  square  gap  in  the  rock,  beyond  which  we  obserre  opposite 
to  us  gently  sloping  hills,  consisting  of  limestone,  m«rl,  and  beds 
of  fossil  oysters.  The  route  ascends,  a  little  to  the  right^  betweea 
these  hills,  and  soon  reaches  the  plateau  of  the  Oebel  ol-KluuAabi 
where  the  scattered  fragments  of  fossil  wood  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  Almost  all  these  trunks  and 
fragments  have  been  referred  by  Unger  to  an  extinct  tree,  which  he 
named  the  Nicolia  iEgyptiaca  and  regarded  as  akin  to  the  bombacea» 
The  petrifaction  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  occurred  daring 
the  later  tertiary  period  under  the  action  of  silicions  geysers,  sueh 
as  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  North  America. 

I  The  silicated  trunks  lie  in  a  secondary  stratum,  the  overlying  stiata 

in  which  they  were  originally  embedded  having  diiappeiuted  in  the 

j  course  of  the  desert  denudation. 

Crossing  the  plateau  of  the  Petrified  Forest  for  about  20  min. 
more  towards  the  S.,  we  suddenly  reach  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Mo- 
kat|am,  through  a  gap  in  which  a  path  descends  into  the  Wdidi  tir 
Tih,  or  ^valley  of  wanderings'  (more  correctly  Wddi  Digla).  This 
valley  stretches  to  the  W.N.W.  towards  the  valley  of  the  Nile',  and 
begins  at  the  hills  of  Gharabiin,  like  the  parallel  W&di  Hof  (p.  155)| 
which  debouches  to  the  N.  of  Helw4n.  On  the  S.  horizon  xiia  the 
hills  of  Turra  (p.  155),  recognisable  by  the  old  fortress  on  thelrxlght 
spur  and  by  two  heights  exactly  opposite  to  us,  of  which  that  to  the 
left  somewhat  resembles  a  coffin  in  shape,  while  that  to  the  right 
is  hemispherical.  Crossing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  this  diiectiOB 
f  S.),  we  perceive  in  the  Turra  hills  the  entrance  to  a  desert  gorge, 
bounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  slopes.  This  valley  extends  Inr 
many  miles  in  various  windings,  communicates  with  the  raviiies 
of  the  desert  which  begin  in  the  Gebel  Hof  near  Helw&n,  and  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  desert. 

We  may  return  to  Cairo  from  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  through 

the  *  Valley  of  Wanderings',  skirting  the  S.  and  W.  slopes  of  the 

Moka^^am,  and  passing  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  Another  ia- 

tercsting  rctuni-route  leads  across  the  Mo^attam hills.  If  we  ehoose 

pjie  latter  we  quit  the  PetrifiedYoieftl \>^  «bW\«^  ^A^^4.V«^a■d 
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Moend  orer  ridges  to  a  plateau,  stretching  towards  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  hiUs.  We  hold  somewhat  to  the  right, 
and  ■oon  reach  a  road,  which  Anally  passes  through  a  rocky  ravine 
near  the  Giyi^shi  eminence  (p.  108),  the  view  from  which  (p.  109) 
forma  an  admirable  close  to  the  da/s  excursion.  Thence  to  the  city, 
•ee  p.  109. 

A  Tisii  to  the  Obmat  PcTBinsD  Forkst  near  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (4  hrs. 
to  the  S.  of  Oairo,  and  2Vt  hrg.  beyond  the  Little  Petrified  Forest)  takes 
a  whole  day,  and  is  fatiguing,  eapecially  as  the  traveller  has  the  sun  in 
Us  fkee  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  route  mentioned  on  p.  110  is 
■ot  veeoflUBeAded  for  the  outward  Journey,  as  the  point  for  which  we 
are  bound,  not  being  conspicuous,  is  liable  to  be  missed.  It  is  better  to 
leave  Cairo  by  the  B^  el-Kardfeh  (PI.  G,  2),  pass  the  Tombs  of  the  Ha- 
mdnkas  (p.  w)  and  the  gbodt-railway  to  Helw&n,  and,  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  Basilin  oa  the  right,  ascend  to  the  'left  by  the  Jewish  Cemetery. 
After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  Wddi  et-Tih  (p.  110),  we  follow 
the  valley  towards  theE.  for  li/i-li/shr.  more.  Above  the  gradual  slopes 
of  tie  desert,  about  IV4  M.  to  the  left,  we  then  perceive  several  reddish 
Ulta  and  aaother  of  yellowish  colour  in  front.  Riding  towards  the  latter, 
we  veaeh  on  its  E.  slopes  the  ddbris  of  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  ('coal  weir) 
aad  remains  of  some  walls,  dating  from  the  period  (18^)  when  an  un- 
fmeeesefnl  search  for  coal  was  made  here.  The  hills  of  the  desert  to  the 
T(.%  V.W.,  and  W.  of.  the  Bir  el-Fa^meh  form  the  GrecU  Feirifled  Forest^ 
and  are  tiiickly  strewn  with  trunks  and  fragments  of  fossil  timber.  Some 
of  the  trunks  which  are  exposed  to  view  measure  65-100  ft.  in  length, 
•nd  are  upwards  of  8  ft.  thick  at  the  lower  end.  They  are  generally  brown 
and  black,  with  a  polished  appearance,  and  frequently  contain  chalcedony. 
A  saad-hill,  Vs  hr.  to  the  K.  of  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  to  the  base  of  which  the 
Forest  extends,  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  district.  To  the  K.W.  are 
theXoka^^m,  the  *Bed  Mountain'  (p.  77),  the 'Abbasiyeh,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Vile. 

4.  Barrage  da  Nil. 

TheBsAMCH  Railway  to  thb  Barbaob  is  traversed  by  four  trains  daily 
from  Cairo  06  M.,  in  about  1  hr. ;  f&re  12  or  6  pias.,  return,  18  or  9  pias.). 
Tb»  intermediate  stations  are  Shubra  and  Kalydb.  Opposite  the  BaiTage 
station  is  a  small  restaurant,  where  luncheon  may  be  obtained  if  required. 
Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the  station.  —  A  narrow-gauge  line,  worked  by 
hand-power  and  also  available  for  passengers,  unites  Barrage  with  the 
itatioB  of  E^Mmdihi.  on  the  West  Kile  Railway  (p.  23).  —  Messrs.  Ck)ok 
Jfc  Son  arrange  special  excursions  by  steam-launch  twice  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  required,  to  the  Barrage  (p.  31). 

The  object  of  the  *Barrage  du  Nil,  the  largest  weir  in  the 
world  (eomp.  p.  335),  is  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  the  same 
lerel  In  all  seasons,  so  as  to  obviate  tlie  necessity  for  the  old  irrigation 
jmaobliiery,  with  its  great  expenditure  of  labour ;  and  to  remove  the 
difflcalties  of  navigation  below  this  point,  during  the  three  months 
wben  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest.  The  work  was  begun  under  Mo- 
hammed 'Aii,  about  1835.  Linant  -Bey  proposed  to  alter  the  course 
of  ihe  river  and  to  build  a  weir  farther  to  the  N. ,  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  appeared  more  favourable ;  but  his  plan  was 
JnilUe  1  too  costly  and  was  rejected  in  favour  of  one  proposed  by  a 
Fren^  engineer  name  J  Mougd-Bey.  The  cost  of  establishing  found- 
atioua  in  the  shifting  soil  of  the  Delta,  however,  fat  c^x^^iO^^^^  >(^^ 
••tlvatM;  MiHl,  alter  all,  the  erection  was  foundL  to  ^>^  toi;^  \\!A^^>)S^ 
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foi  its  Inteuded  purpose.  For  nearly  twenty  years  after  1867  tlie 
Barrage  lay  nseless,  as  a  costly  failure;  bnt  in  1885-90  8lr  Colin 
8eott-Monerieff  successfnlly  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  460,000{.,  so 
that  now  a  depth  of  water  of  about  12  ft.  can  he  maintained. 

Nearest  the  station  is  the  Weir  on  ihe  E.  (DanUeUa)  Brandi  of 
the  Nile.  This  lock  and  weir  is  over  500  yds.  in  length,  and  has 
68  vertical  iron  sluices.  From  the  farther  end  a  pretty  arenue  of 
lebbek-trees  leads  across  the  isthmus  (about  ^s  ^'  ^de]  between 
the  arms,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  MendLfiytk  Canals  oonstmcted 
both  for  irrigation  and  for  communication  with  the  district  of  Menil^ 
Py^  (p.  23).  The  Weir  on  the  W,  (Boietta)  Branch  of  the  NiU  is 
about  450  yds.  across  and  has  58  vertical  iron  sluices.  The  naviga- 
tion  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  means  of  spacious  basins  and  locks, 
fitted  with  swing-bridges,  at  either  end  of  the  two  weirs  and  also 
on  the  Mendfiyeh  Canal.  The  superstructures  of  the  works  are  built 
in  an  effective  Norman  castellated  style.  A  junction-canal  above 
the  weirs  connects  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  is  used  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  water  in  each.  When  the  river  is  low,  the  W 
branch  receives  all  its  water  through  this  canal. 

The  island,  formerly  occupied  by  fortifications,  is  now  covered 
with  attractive  and  extensive  gardens,  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
artificial  rocks,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Draper,  an  Englishman. 


8.  The  Pyramids  of  Otzeh. 

I  The  ExcussiON  TO  thr  Ptkamids  of  GtZBH  requires  half-a-day.    Electric 

\  Tranuear  from  the  Great  I^ile  Bridge  at  Kasr  en-Kil  (p.  75)  to  the  Xena 

House  Hotel,  every  40  min.  from  7  a.m.  'to  7  p.m.  (farea  1st  cL  30  milL 

'  2nd  c1.  15  mill.)-  —  By  Carriage  the  drive  takes  I-IV4  hr.  each  way,  and 

I  a  stay  of  4  hrs.  is  included  in  the  tariff-charge  fp.  27).    CffctUta  will  Had 

I  the  road  excellent.  —  Rsstausakt  at  the  Mena  Houu  SoUt  (B.  S,  laneheoB 

20>25,  D.  90-35  pias.).  good  Uarge  parties  should  telephone  in  adrance); 

there  is  also  a  small  restaurant  at  the  terminus  of  the  eleetrie  tramway. 

Or  the  travellers  may  bring  provisions  with  them  from  their  hotel  (included 

in  the  pension-charge). 

A  fine  and  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  a  visit  to  the  Frramlda, 
the  driving  pand  in  windy  weather  being  very  unpleasant  Am  &Mnll« 
and  SmoM  Spectacleg  are  necessary  precautions  against  the  glare  of  Um 
sun,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  Ureal  Pyramid.  Ladies  who  intend  to 
ascend  the  pyramids  should  dress  accordingly.  A  repetition  of  the  ex* 
cnrtion  by  moonlicht  produces  an  ineffaceable  impression  (eleetrie  tnia- 
way  at  about  9  and  iO  on  moonlight  nights). 

Chikf  Attbautiohs.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  devote 
their  attention  to  the  ^^Oreat  Pyramid  (p.  116;  ascend  to  the  anmmit  and 
▼isit  the  interior),  the  **^8pftinT  (p.  123),  and  the  'OraniU  Temple  (p.  124). 
The  inspection  of  these  chief  objects  of  intere.^t  occupies  aoont  3  hn. 
The  'Circuit  described  at  p.  126  will  occupy  l»«-2  hrs.  more. 

The  road  to  the  Pyramids,  which  is  followed  by  the  eleetiia 
tramway  also,  has  been  described,  as  far  as  the  AfuMum  of  (rfuft,  at 
p.  77.  It  there  quits  the  Nile  and  runs  inland,  skirting  the  puk  of 
tbepsUce,    The  prison  lies  to  the  \ett  ot  x\ie  tqi.^^  «.TA««.tte  tUBO 
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ftide  «re  the  Tillage  of  Otseh  (p.  77)  and  the  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Upper  Egyptian  railway.  The  road  makes  a  curve, 
cnMMiefl  the  railway  (tramway-station),  and  then  leads  straight  towards 
the  Pynmids,  which  are  still  nearly  5  M.  distant.  Prettily  situated 
in  a  group  of  trees  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  the  tomb  of  a  shSkh. 
On  the  left  lie  the  huts  of  two  fellahin  villages,  Et-  TalMyeh  and 
Et*K(hn  el'Aawad  (tramway-station).  The  fields  on  each  side  are 
intexseeted  by  canals  and  cuttings,  containing  more  or  less  water 
according  to  the  season.  Small  white  herons,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  ibises,  and  vultures  with  light  and  dark  plumage  are  frequently 
observed  here.  The  huge  angular  forms  of  the  Pyramids  now  loom 
through  the  morning  mist,  and  soon  stand  out  in  clear  outlines, 
with  all  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 

A  few  hundred  yards  before  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  by  a  wall  5  ft.  in 
height.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Mena  House 
Hotel  (p.  25) ;  to  the  left  is  the  terminus  of  the  Electric  Tramway. 
The  road  winds  up  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
Pyramids  stand.  On  an  eminence  in  the  desert  to  the  right  rises 
the  Eremitage,  the  villa  of  the  Italian  Abbale-Pasha.  To  the  left 
is  a  Viceregal  Kiosk  (PI.  a,  p.  117). 

Tioms  for  the  inspection  of  the  Pyramids  and  other  monuments 
ave  sold  in  a  Small  Kiosk  beside  the  viceregal  kiosk,  where  also  guides 
rBedains)are  asaigned  to  each  party.  For  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
10  piaf . )  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid,  10  pias. ;  visit  to 
the  other  objects  of  interest  5  pias.  (but  with  the  aid  of  oar  plan,  the 
tieket  and  guide  for  this  last  item  may  easily  be  dispensed  with).  For 
the  entire  expedition,  including  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the 
visit  to  Its  interior,  the  charge  is  20  pias.  Bakshish  is  entirely  optional, 
Uloagh  a  gratuity  of  a  few  pias.  is  customary.  *  But  no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  begging  of  the  Beduins«  and  visitors  are  advised  to  have 
nowing  to  do  with  the  vendors  of  so-called  ^antiquities^  (almost  invariably 
spnriOHSi  the  fbssil  sea-urchins  or  clypeasters  offered  here  are  said  to  be 
found  in  a  miocene  deposit  near  Zawiyet  el-^Aryan,  2V4  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  Sphinx). 

The  **Pyrftmidt  of  Oizeh  form  one  of  five  groups  of  pyramids 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of 
Mtmphie  (p.  131)  which  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  along  a  line  about  20  M.  in  length.  Southwards  follow 
the  groups  of  Zdwiyet  el-Arydn  and  Abuser  (p.  129),  Sakkdra  (p.  1 33), 
and  Dahihikr  (p.  153).  The  fifth  group,*  that  of  Abu  Roctsh  (p.  128), 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Pyramids  of  Qizch.  The  Arab  word  for  a 
pyramid  la  haram  (pi.  ahrdni). 

The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of 
human  industry,  and  their  colossal  proportions  extort  from  us  to- 
day the  same  astonishment  that  was  felt  in  antiquity  by  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers.  We  marvel  not  only  at  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  ability  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  at  the  might  of  t\v«vt. 
kings,  who  must  have  had  absolute  control  o\fct  Wv^  \^Q\a  ^"^ 
tl^ouBMBdM' of  tbeir  subjects f  in  order  to  be  ab\e  to  xew  ^\i<:^  ts^ww^* 
r>  Egjrpt    5th  Ed.  ^ 
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ments.  Some  conception  of  the  enormous  amonnt  of  labour  inyolyed 
may  be  obtained,  ^hen  we  learn  that,  according  to  Pro!  Flinders 
Petrie's  calculation,  about  2,300,000  separate  blocks  of  stone,  each 
containing  40  cubic  ft.,  were  required  for  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops, 
and  that  nearly  all  were  quarried  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  the  plain  to  the  desert-plateau. 

The  Coruiruction  of  the  PyramicU  has  been  admirably  described 
by  Herodotus,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  who  visited  Egypt 

about  470-460  B.C. 

Herodotus  states  (II,  126)  that  'there  were  about  100,000  men  employed 
annually  for  three  months  in  constructing  the  OrecU  Pyramid  of  Kheops  t. 
They  first  made  the  road  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  from  the  mie 
t4)  the  Libyan  Mts. ;  for  the  length  of  the  road  amoiinta  to  Ave  atadia 
(10L7  yds.),  its  breadth  is  ten  fathoms  (CO  ft.),  and  ita  height,  at  the 
highest  places,  is  eight  fathoms  (48  ft.)i  and  it  is  constructed  entirely  of 
polished  stone  with  figures  engraved  on  it  ff.  Ten  years  were  thns  eon- 
sumed  in  making  this  road  and  the  subterranean  chambers  (for  the  ecifllBS). 
The  construction  of  the  Pyramid  itself  occupied  twenty  years.  E^eh  of 
the  f(mr  sides  measures  eight  plethra  (820  ft),  and  the  height  is  the 
same.  It  is  covered  with  polished  stones,  well  jointed,  none  of  whieh  Is 
less  than  thirty  feet  long.  This  pyramid  was  first  built  in  the  form  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  After  the  workmen  had  completed  the  pyramid  in  this 
form,  thuy  raised  the  other  stones  (used  for  the  incrustation)  by  means 
of  machines,  made  of  short  beams,  from  the  ground  of  the  first  tier  of 
steps ;  and  after  the  stone  was  placed  there  it  was  raised  to  the  second 
tier  by  another  machine ;  for  there  were  as  many  machines  as  there  irere 
tiers  of  steps  \  or  perhaps  the  same  machine,  if  it  was  easily  moved,  was 
raised  from  one  tier  to  the  other,  as  it  was  required  for  lifting  the  stones* 
The  highest  part  of  the  pyramid  was  thus  finished  first  (by  smoothing)* 
the  iiarts  adjoining  it  were  taken  next,  and  the  lowest  part,  next  to  Vbtt 
earth,  was  completed  last.  It  was  recorded  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian 
writing,  how  many  radishes,  onions,  and  roots  of  garlic  had  been  diatrib" 
uted  among  the  w(»rkmen,  and  if  1  rightly  remember  what  the  interpfreter 
who  read  the  writing  told  me  ftf,  the  money  they  cost  amounted  to  sis- 
teen  hundred  talents  of  silver  (upwards  of  360,000{.).  If  this  was  really 
the  case,  how  much  more  must  then  have  been  spent  on  the  iron  with 
which  they  worked,  and  on  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  workmen.* 

In  modern  times  many  eager  discussions  haye  been  lield  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  erected  and  the  meaning  of 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  The  most  important  questions 
seem  to  be :  (1)  How  could  Kheops,  when  he  ascended  the  thnme 
and  chose  an  area  of  82,000  sq.  yards  for  his  monument,  know 
that  his  reign  would  be  so  unusually  long  as  to  enable  him  to  eom- 
plete  it  ?  (2)  If  one  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramldB  liad  died 


t  According  to  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  these  three  months  fell  daring  the 
inundation,  when  field-work  was  at  a  stand-still  and  the  sexriees  of  lO^OO 
men  for  transporting  the  stones  could  be  easily  enou^  obtdLaed.  The 
stone  cutters  and  masons  were  probably  engaged  all  the  J9mt  roand  in 
the  quarries  and  on  the  pyramid  itself. 

•l-t  This  route  is  still  traceable.    It  terminated   on  the  B.  aide  of  fhs 
Pyramid  of  Kheops  (see  Plan  and  p.  127). 

ttt  It  is  unlikely  that  the  interpreters,  who  attended  travellefs  like  the 

dragomans  of  the   present   day,    were   able  to  read  hieit^lyphles.    They 

pntbahly  npeated  mere   po])u1ur  traditions  T^v^^rdlng  the  pyramids  aad 

otLcr  m'oDuiutiDtaf    with  euibellisUmenlB  and  exai%«T«^\V»a  Aiflmta 
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in  the  leoond  or  thiid  year  of  Ms  reign,  how  could  their  sons  or 
taeeeiwtn,  howevte  willing  to  carry  out  the  plan,  have  succeeded  in 
eompleting  w>  gigantic  a  task,  and  in  erecting  monuments  for  them- 
selyes  at  the  same  time?  (3)  And  how  comes  it  that  many  other 
kings  did  not,  like  Kheops,  boldly  anticipate  a  reign  of  thirty  years 
and  begin  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  the  design  for  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  drawn,  and  might  so  readily  have  been  carried 
out  by  his  subjects?  —  To  these  questions  Lepsius,  Erbkam,  and 
Ebers  answer.  'Each  king\  says  Lepsius  in  his  letters  from  Egypt, 
^bcgan  to  build  his  pyramid  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  began 
it  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  that,  if  a  short  reign  should  be  in  store 
tot  Mm,  his  tomb  might  be  a  complete  one.  As  years  rolled  on, 
hoveyer,  he  continued  enlarging  it  by  the  addition  of  outer  coatings 
of  stone,  until  he  felt  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  If 
he  died  ]>efore  the  work  was  completed,  the  last  coating  was  then 
finished,  and  the  size  of  the  monument  was  accordingly  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  builder's  reign ;  so  that ,  had  the  progress  of 
these  stmetares  always  been  uniform,  it  would  have  almost  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  each  king's  reign  from  the  in- 
emstations  of  his  pyramid,  in  the  same  way  as  the  age  of  a  tree  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings  in  its  trunk'.  — 
This  Uayer-theory*  of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  has  been 
opposed  by  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  sought  to  show  that  the  initial 
plan  of  each  pyramid  practically  contemplated  the  full  extent 
reaohed  by  the  completed  work.  But  more  recently  Borchardt  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  Lepsius's  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  each  pyramid  is  essentially  correct  and  requires  modi- 
fication in  a  few  details  only.  According  to  Borchardt,  each  pyramid 
bnllder  beigan  by  planning  a  monument  of  moderate  size.  In  many 
instances  this  original  small  conception  was  permanently  adhered 
to ;  Imt  it  not  nnfrequently  happened  that  kings  who  enjoyed  long 
leigns  01  fonnd  themselves  in  control  of  more  extensive  powers, 
expanded  their  original  designs  and  enlarged  their  buildings  either 
by  mere  additions  without  altering  the  passages  or  chambers  (as 
in  the  step-pyramid  at  Sakkara)  or  by  reyising  the  whole  original 
design,  including  the  chambers,  etc.,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive 
seale  (as  In  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh).  Occasionally  a  second 
enlargement  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  Pyramids  were  opened  by  sacrilegious  robbers  at  a  very  early 
period, probably  under  the  20th  Dyn.,  or  even  earlier.  Attempts  were 
maA6  to  fbree  an  entrance  into  the  inner  chambers,  and  passages 
were  labodonsly  cut  through  the  solid  masonry  in  order  to  reach 
the  expeeted  treasures.  In  the  course  of  this  mining  and  tunnelling 
the  passages  and  chambers  sustained  much  damage.  Somewherer 
about  the  period  of  the  25th  or  26th  Dyn.  these  injuries  vfei^i 
repaixed  and  the  pyramids  once  more  restored,  ^ut  t\)Le;^  «a«\si  Xa 
have  bMUB  MgMin  invaded  by  the  Persians ;  and  a\BO  a.t\aitet  ^^tv.o^^^ 
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DTidel  the  Bomana  and.  under  the  Arahs,  renewed  iltempta  y 
made  to  penetrate  to  the  tceaeures  supposed  to  lie  In  the  inlei 
Tlie  flnl  modern  traveller  whu  cnrerallf  and  incceufullr  eun: 
(he  PyrsmidB  was  Nii^tiolas  Shaw  in  ITil ;  bat  be  BtUi  enlerUlned 
udtiuD  thi>l  the  Sphinx  bod  a  lublerranean  oinDectlon  wilL  the  G 
PjTBiuH.    He   wu  tt.lliiwed   by  Norien  in  lT8Ti  PocockB  In  1743, 

riv..    »    nl»n    A.„3    Jimfinfinn.i     K.nlrwnnl   1n     naS!    Canlen    Nlsbolll 

a  17B9i  BrawDe  in  1793 


under  Be 
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dlspaulon 
and  fan  ell 


•millus, 


d,  but  iUl(er*U 

tnlcrior  DttheOcentPyramid,  and  eieaiited  ItaeSpMni.  In  tSl7,  BeUnDl 
IhOFOaglil;  eiplored  llie  iulerlur  uC  tlie  Secund  Pframid.  Belioni,  an 
InlelligeBl  exulorer  and  accurate  drauBblaman,  wan  orleinallj  a  mont  i| 
Ituine.  but  \vhDn  (lie  Frencb  acenpied  that  city  be  tclircd  (o  London, 
wbere  be  devaled  blmself  to  alndy  in  aplle  ot  many  bardsUps.  la  1B16  lie 
arrived  in  Bg^pl,  mliere,  besidea  eipiorlng  the  pyramid,  he  dlacovBred  tbt 

wTiklneoS  In'lSSl,    In  1^837  and  183a".l^'Ho™d'4y8e"an"Mr.  Perrini 

will  alwayl  be  cunsldeced  anlhurlUlive.  In  iSi^-IS  Prof.  Lepeim,  Ibe 
dlitlngulAhed  Qerman  EgypUilogial,  made  several  very  linpurUnl  discor- 
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and  diicovered  important  Inscriptii^ni.    W.  H.  Flindere  Petrie  aubieeled 
the  Pyramids  of  Oiieh  lo  a  new  and  llioruupli  investUation  in  Ifel-Bl 

of  Liihl  In  189o  by  aauliar  and  J£<t°ler.  "    "    ' 

Tlie  pyraioids  of  Obeh  stand  upou  a  plateau  ,  nhkh  extendi 
about  1601)  ydii.  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  1300  yds.  from  N.  to  S.. 
the  E.  and  M.  maigiiis  being  very  pieeipitous  at  plaoes.  Q'ha  pyr- 
amidB  are  built  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  poinCB.  Thediagonsl 
of  the  largest  pyinmid  from  N.E,  to  S.W.  is  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  diagonal  of  the  second  pyramid. 

The  '^Oreat  Pyramid  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  'Yekhtrtt 
Kftu/ti'  or  the  'OloTious  Plate  of  Ktaifri'.  No  trace  is  now  left  ol 
lis  original  outermost  eoveriiig,  which  probablr  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone  and  granite.  The  length  uf  each  side  (PI.  A  A)  is  nov 
750 ft. ,  liut  was  formerly  (Vl.  BB)  about  76U ft.;  the  present  pei- 
peiidifutai  height  (fl.  E  C)  itt  i.bi  fc,  while  originally  (PI.  E  E), 
including  the  nucleus  of  rock  (PI.  FP)  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apes 
(PL  CE),  which  liss  now  dUappeared,  it  is  said  to  have  been  X^iti. 
The  height  of  each  sloping  side  {A  C)  is  now  566  ft.,  and  wu  for- 
ineTly[PI.  BE)610f[.  The  angle  at  wliicb  the  sides  rise  Ii  SrSO*. 
The  cubic  content  of  the  mMOiiry,  deducting  the  foundstion  of  rank 
In  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  hollow  chambers,  was  formerly  no  less 
than  3,277.000  cubic  yards,  and  It  still  amounts  to  3,057,000  cubl« 
fards.  In  round  numbers,  the  stupendous  structure  coiurs  an  area 
of  nearly  thirteen  acrsl.  The  material  of  which  It  is 
ttone  troia  the  Mo^alfitn  and  from  Turra,  conlsiidn;  man 
fosulti,  cbieBy  numuiulttea  (p.  lOS^, 
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CantbrueHcm  «/  the  Oreai  Pyramid.  Aecording  to  Borchardt*8  theory  this 
pyramid  was  not  built  on  a  single  homueeneous  plan  (p.  116).  It  was 
originally  designed  to  contain  only  one  sloping  corridor  hewn  in  the  rocky 
ground  and  leading  through  an  antechambier  (»)  to  the  tomb-chamber  (t). 
But  before  this  design  was  completely  carried  out,  it  was  exchanged  for 
a  more  eomprehensire  plan,  involving  the  construction  of  another  chamber, 
now  called  the  Qtiem**  Chamber  (g)^  reached  by  the  corridor  marked  e,  «,  /. 
Bat  even  this  was  not  final,  for  Kheops  undertook  another  and  greater 
extension,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Hall  (h)  and  the  King's 
Chamber  (it). 

The  AsCBNT  of  the  Pyramid,  though  fatiguing,  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  trayeller  selects  two  of  the  importunate  Beduins  (p.  113)  and 
proceeds  to  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  pyramid  where  the  ascent  usually 


(JliA'  ISO  Jftt 
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begins.  Assisted  by  the  two  fieduins,  one  holding  each  hand,  and, 
if  desired,  by  a  third  (no  extra  payment)  who  pushes  behind,  the 
traveller  begins  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  which  are  each  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  strong  and  active  attendants  assist  the  traveller  to  mount 
by  pushing,  pulling ,  and  supporting  him  ,  and  will  scarcely  allow 
him  a  moments  rest  until  the  top  is  reached.  As,  however,  the  un- 
vonted  exertion  is  fatiguing,  the  traveller  should  insist  on  resting 
as  often  as  be  feels  inclined.  ^Iskut  walla  mdftsh  bakshtsh'  (be  quiet, 
or  you  shall  have  no  fee)  is  a  sentence  which  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  All  requests  for  bakshtsh  should  be  refused, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  one's  pockets.  —  T\v^  ^"e»^«Kv\\. 
may  be  made  in  i0-i6  min.,  but,  in  hot  -wfta^^t  ^%^^<iViW.^  ^  >iJw!i. 
tnreUv  U  recommended  to  take  nearly  double  \Xi^t  ^ui^^Va^^^^^ 
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to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  arriving  breathless  and  heated  at  the 
summit.  The  space  at  the  top  at  present  is  about  12  ydi.  square, 
so  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  large  party  of  viiitors. 

The  **yiBW  is  remarkably  interesting  and  striking.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  prospect  in  the  world  in  which  life  and  death, 
fertility  and  desolation,  are  seen  in  so  close  juxtaposition  and  in 
such  marked  contrast.  To  the  W.  (S.  W.  and  N.  W.)  extend  yellowish 
brown  and  glaring  tracts  of  sand ,  interspersed  with  barren  cliffy. 
The  huge  and  colourless  monuments  erected  here  by  the  hand  of 
man  remind  the  spectator,  like  the  desert  itself,  of  death  and 
eternity.  On  a  bare  plateau  of  rock  stand  the  other  pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx,  rearing  its  head  from  the  sand,  like  some  moniter  inf- 
focated  by  the  dust.  To  the  S. ,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  pyramids 
of  Abusir,  Sa^kara,  and  DahsMr;  to  the  N.  stretch  the  fields  in 
the  valiey  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  glitters 
the  river ,  on  each  bank  of  which  stretches  a  tract  of  rich  arable 
land,  luxuriantly  clothed  with  blue-green  vegetation,  and  varying 
in  breadth.  The  fields  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  eanals, 
on  the  banks  of  which  rise  stately  palms,  waving  their  flexible  fan- 
like  leaves,  and  interlacing  their  shadows  over  the  felll^  villages 
perched  like  ant-hills  on  embankments  and  mounds.  In  the  direotion 
of  Cairo  runs  the  long  straight  carriage-road.  Immediately  before 
us  rises  the  Citadel  with  its  striking  minarets,  while  the  Mo^amm 
hills,  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  colour  in  the  landscape,  gleam 
in  the  morning  with  a  pale  golden  tint,  and  in  the  evening  with  a 
violet  hue. 

The  descent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  Is  more  rapidly  accomplished 
than  the  ascent ,  but  is  hardly  less  fatiguing.  Persons  liable  to 
giddiness  may  find  it  a  little  trying ,  but  the  help  of  the  Bednlns 
removes  all  danger. 

IirrRBiOB  (^comp.  Plan,  p.  117).  A  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  comparatively  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  toniist. 
It  will  be  found  fatiguing,  and  an  interval  of  rest  between  the  aseent 
and  this  expedition  is  recommended.  Travellers  who  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  predisposed  to  apoplectic  or  fainting  fits  and  ladies 
travelling  alone  should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these  stifling 
recesses.  The  explorer  has  to  crawl  and  clamber  through  lev  and 
narrow  passages,  which,  at  places,  especially  near  the  entrance,  are 
not  above  3V2  fi-  ^ig^  &nd  4  ft.  wide.  The  stones  on  the  floor  are 
often  extremely  slippery,  and  the  close  air  smells  strongly  of  bats. 
The  temperature  of  the  interior  is  79^  Fahr.  The  attempts  of  the 
guides  to  goad  the  visitor  into  inronvenient  hurry  shonld  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  a)  is  on  the  N.  side  (as  in  all  pyramids),  on 
the  thirteenth  tier  of  stones,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  48  It.  from 
the  ground.  The  long  passage  a  r.  vMah  is  now  only  3  ft  4  in.  in 
fi^dtli  sad  3  A.  a  in.  in  heigl  in  a  tteaicjht  dJceedon 
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at  an  angle  of  26°  41',  and  is  altogether  106 1/2  yds.  in  length.    We 

follow  this  passage  as  tkt  as  the  point  d  only,  20  yds.  from  the 

entrance.    Here  diyerges  the  ascending  passage  d  e,  the  lower  end 

of  whicli  is  filled  with  massive  hlocks  of  granite,  placed  in  position 

after  the  interment  of  the  mummy  to  protect  the  grave  from  robbers. 

ThehafdnesB  of  the  material  of  which  this  barrier  consists  compelled 

the  Arabian  treasnre-hunters  (p.  116)  to  avoid  it,  and  to  force  a 

new  passage  (PI.  d)  through  the  softer  limestone.  This  is  the  roughest 

and  most  awkward  spot  on  the  whole  route.    Beyond  the  granite 

blocks  we  enter  a  passage  (PI.  de),  41  yds.  in  length,  with  a  yory 

slippery  floor,  beyond  which  lies  tho  Great  Hall  (PI.  h). 

Before  entering  the  latter,  we  may  pass  through  a  formerly  concealed 
opening  in  the  pavement  to  the  horizontal  passage  e/,  which  leads  to 
the  so-called  Chamber  of  the  Queen  (PI.  g).  This  passage  is  at  first  3  ft. 
9  in.  only  in  height,  but  at  a  distance  of  6V2  yds.  from  the  chamber  the 
flooring  sinks  a  little,  so  that  the  height  increases  to  5  ft.  8 inches.  The 
H.  and  S.  aides  of  the  chamber  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  and  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  18  ft.  10 inches.  The  height  is  20  ft.  4  in.,  including  the  pointed 
roof,  which  consists  of  enormous  hlocks  of  rock  projecting  beyond  the 
•ides  of  the  waUs  to  a  distance  of  51/2  ft-  into  the  surrounding  masonry. 

The  Jointing  and  polish  of  the  fine-grained  Mokattam  limestone 
in  the  Chreat  JJcUl  (PI.  K)  form  an  unsurpassable  marvel  of  skilful 
masonry,  of  which  the  Arab  historian  'Abd el la^if  accurately  remarks, 
that  neither  a  needle  nor  even  a  hair  can  be  inserted  into  the  joints 
of  the  stones.  The  Great  Hall  is  28  ft.  high  and  155  ft.  long.  Tho 
lower  part  is  3  ft.  4  in.  in  width ;  and  the  upper  part ,  beyond  the 
last  of  the  panels  of  stone,  each  of  which  is  1  ft.  8  in.  thick  and 
2  ft.  high,  is  7  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  is  formed  of  seven  courses  of 
ttone  projecting  one  above  the  other  and  crowned  by  horizontal 
slabs.  The  incisions  on  the  walls  were  used  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  floor  are  irregularly  hewn  hollows, 
which  now  serve  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  slipping.  At  the  end  of 
the  Great  Hall  is  a  small  horizontal  passage,  22  ft.  long  and  3  ft. 
Bin.  high,  expanding  about  the  middle  into  an  Antechamber  (PI.  i), 
which  was  once  closed  by  four  trap-doors  of  granite.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  slabs,  in  its  pendent  position,  should  be  noticed.  We 
next  enter  the  King's  Chamber  (PI.  fe),  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
34y8  ft«>  *i>d  the  height  is  11)  ft. ;  tho  floor  of  the  chamber  is 
13€n/2  ft.  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands.  The 
chamber  is  entirely  lined  with  granite,  and  is  roofed  with  nine 
enormous  slabs  of  granite,  each  18^2  ft-  in  length,  above  which 
five  chambers  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  reached  from  the  Hall 
h  by  means  of  ladders. 

These  hoilow  chambers  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  prevent  the 
roof  of  the  King's  Chamber  being  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  over-cautions  builders  have  here  made  an  error  in  their  calculations. 
The  name  of  Khcops  was  found  in  the  two  highest  chambers  (PI.  0,  p). 

The  King's  Chamber  now  contains  nothing  ^iwX.  a.w  ^\a^Vj  ^w^ 
muWsted  ^ureopAapus  of  granite,  bearing  no  itvi>^  ol  wi  VQAOT\:^^^sstk> 
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tlio  lid  of  which  had  disappeared  boforo  the  time  of  the  Freneh 
expodition  (p.  116).  Length  772  ft.,  width  3  ft.  3  in.,  height  3  it 
4  inches.  The  very  massive  sides  ring  with  a  clear  tone  when  stmek. 
Curiously  enough,  the  King's  Chamber  does  not  lie  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  but  is  16  ft.  4  in.  to  the  S.  of  It 

The  Air  Shafts  (PI.  (7,  If),  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  about 
3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  were  perhaps  constructed  from 
religious  motives.  They  are  about  6  in.  in  height  and  8  in.  in  width 
only,  expanding  by  a  few  inches  at  the  outer  extremities.  The  N. 
shaft  is  234  ft.,  and  the  S.  shaft  174 ft.  long* 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and,  on  emeiging  £rom  these  awe- 
inspiring  recesses,  hail  the  light  and  air  with  no  little  latiifaetion. 

The  itther  chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid  as  yet  dia* 
covered  are  inaccoMible.  The  first  passage  a,  6,  r,  which  is  blocked  at  ft, 
leads  downwards  in  a  straight  line,  293  ft.  in  length,  and  terminatea  in  a 
horizontal  corridor,  27  ft.  in  length,  3ft.  in  height,  and  2 ft.  in  width, 
which  leads  to  the  unfinished  subterranean  chamber  «,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  K.  and  W.  sides  of  this  chamber  are  each  46  ft.  in  length,  the  K. 
and  S.  sides  27  ft.,  and  the  height  lOVt  ft.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  and  its  floor  is  101 1/1  ft  below  the 
level  on  which  the  Pyramid  is  built.  The  subterranean  horisontal  pasa- 
agc  <,  (k)  ft.  long,  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  statement  of  Herodotos  that 
the  subterranean  chamber  planned  by  Kheops  for  the  reception  of  his 
body  was  surrounded  by  a  canal  conducted  hither  from  the  Nile,  ia  er> 
rone{>\is«  as  the  chamber  lies  above  the  highest  level  of  the  oveiflow  of 
the  river,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  ascertained  that  no  channel  from  the 
river  ever  led  in  this  direction.  —  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Qreat  Hall 
a  shaft,  discovered  by  Davison  in  1763,  descends  to  the  lower  passage, 
and  is  crroneoiL<«Iy .known  as  the  'Weir.  The  enterprising  Cariglia  fonnd 
that  it  terminated  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  chamber  ft*>. 
Tt)  all  appearance  it  was  bored  through  the  masonry  after  the  latter  had 
l»een  linished. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Wer^Khafit 
( '(rrraf  h  KhafrF),  was  oroctod  by  khafre,  who  was  called  Khephien 
by  tho  iireeks  (^p.  Iwixl,  but  his  name  has  not  been  ditooyered  on 
any  part  of  thv  structure.  Owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the  rooky 
plAtoau  on  which  it  stands,  it  appears  higher  than  its  larger  neigb- 
bouT.  The  porpondicular  height  of  this  Pyramid  is  now  447ys  ft. 
(formerly  4r>4  ft.l,  each  side  of  the  base  measures  690Vsft*  Cong- 
inally  707^'4ft.\  and  the  height  of  each  sloping  side  ia  66^ ft 
(origin.illy  i'tT'^i  .j  ft.1.  >%hile  the  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  dS^CK. 
The  solid  rontent  of  the  masonry  is  now  *2.  loG,960  cubie  yds.,  equi- 
>,nIiMU  to  l.J^ivi.OiHl  tons  in  weight  (originally  '2,426,710  cub.  yda., 
e()u\valont  to  o. 800. 000  ton^l  As  the  rocky  site  rises  towards  the 
\V.  »nd  N.«  a  considerable  part  of  it  required  to  be  removed  in  or- 
der th.it  a  le\el  surface  might  be  obtained.  The  levelled  spaee  smt- 
nuinding  the  bAj«e  of  the  l*yr.i!uid  w.is  paved  with  blocks  of  lime- 
stone (see  p.  l'2l>\  To  the  K.  are  remains  of  the  temple  erected  Ibr 
the  \^orshippers  of  the  deceased  Tharaoh,  a  structure  of  the  kind 
which  pri>bably  adjoined  all  p\r.iniids  (pp.  r24,  1*27 \  Tbeinenuta- 
tj\w  of  the  Pynmith  which  must  have  bccu  i^xcaciNed  ilmoat  tniaet 
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down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  still  remains  at  the  top,  consisted  of  limestone  slabs  in  the 
upper  conrses  and  of  partially  nnpolished  granite  slabs  in  the  lower 
(well  preserved  on  the  W.  side).  The  merit  of  having  opened  this 
Pyramid  belongs  to  Belzoni  (p.  116).  An  inscription  oyer  the 
entrance  records  that  the  opening  took  place  on  March  2nd,  1818. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Pyramid  also  appears  to  have  been  altered 
in  the  coarse  of  building.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
erect  a  small  pyramid  over  the  subterranean  chamber  (which  was  never 
used).  Afterwards  a  larger  pyramid  was  decided  upon  and  the  chambers 
moved  towards  the  S.,  to  their  present  position. 


The  Interior  is  thus  entered  by  two  passages  on  the  'S.  side.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these,  blocked  up  on  the  abandonment  of  the  first  plan,  is  in  the 
level  surface  in  front  of  the  Pyramid,  and  was  concealed  by  the  pavement 
(PI.  if);  that  of  the  other  is  on  the  IR.  side  of  the  Pyramid  itself,  now  38  ft., 
but  formerly  49  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  (PI.  a).  This  Upper  Paaage^ 
whieh  wa«  lined  with  granite  at  the  beginning,  descends  at  an  angle  of 
!Si^W  to  a  depth  of  105  ft.  (PI.  a  &),  leading  firflt  to  a  horizontal  corridor 
(Fl.  1^  g  «),  and  thence  to  ^Belzoni's  Ghamber\  which  once  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased,  situated  3  ft.  10  in.  to  the  E.  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
Pyramid.  This  chamber  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  roofed  with  painted 
slabs  of  limestone  leaning  against  each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  that 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  It  is  22i/s  ft.  in  height ,  46V2  ft.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  IGVs  ft.  in  width  from  y.  to  8.  Belzoni  here 
found  a  granite  sarcophagus  let  into  the  ground  and  filled  with  rubbish, 
3  ft.  in  height.  6  ft.  Tin.  in  length,  and  31/2  ft-  in  width,  and  destitute  of 
inscription.  The  lid  was  broken.  —  The  Lower  Postage  (PI.  d)  descends  at 
first  at  aa  angle  of  21**  40',  reaches  a  trap-door  (PI.  e),  runs  in  a  horizontal 
direetitm  for  o9  ft.  (PI.  e/),  and  then  ascends,  terminating,  after  a  distance 
of  07  ft.  in  all  (PI.  9),  in  the  horizontal  corridor  leading  to  Belzonfa 
Chamber.  This  ascending  passage  was  perhaps  made  to  ^^TtcaH.  VS^*^  VGk\.TQ- 
duetion  of  a  broad  trap-door  of  granite.  ( )n  the  E.  (\eU^  »\^<i  oi  \X^^  tb5A^KV^ 
of  II10  horizoaUl  portion  of  this  lower  passage  wae  \.u\.xq^mc>^^  «.  %<ax^^ 
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reeess,  and  on  the  W.  Aide  is  a  steep  passage,  22  ft.  in  length,  descending 
to  a  chamber  (PI.  h)  hewn  in  the  rock,  8  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  34  ft.  3  in. 
in  length,  and  10  ft.  4  in.  in  width.  This  chamber  was  originally  designed 
to  receive  the  sarcophagus  but  was  never  used. 


likti? 


a  pi  Jjanjdb^chauvJ^m 


The  Third  Pyramidy  named  by  the  Egyptians  JVeter-JVenketm 
CDlvine  is  Menkewrt'),  was  erected  by  Menkewrt,  the  ifyfcerinot  of 
Herodotus  and  the  Mencherea  of  Manetho.  Its  present  perpendiealaz 
height  (PI.  B  S)  is  204  ft.,  its  former  height  (B  C)  was  219  ft. ;  the 
side  of  the  base  (A  A)  is  35672  ft. ;  the  present  height  (ABA)  of  the 
sloping  sides  is  2633/4  ft.,  being  originally  (A  CA)  279^4 ft;  Aeie 
rise  at  an  angle  of  51^.  The  rock  on  which  the  Pyramid  standi  hu 
a  shelving  surface,  and  the  necessary  horizontal  site  was  formed,  hy 
building  up  a  pedestal  of  enormous  blocks,  instead  of  hy  remoTing 
a  portion  of  the  rock.  The  stones  of  which  the  Pyramid  is  oonitmeted 
arc  remarkably  large  and  well  hewn.  The  upper  part  of  ita  inomsta-: 
tion  was  of  limestone  blocks,  the  lower  part  of  granite,  left  partly 
unpolished.  The  granite  covering  is  in  good  preservation,  eapedally 
on  the  N.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  E.  side  are  relics  of  the  usual 
temple  of  the  dead. 

The  Interior  is  easily  accessible.  The  entrance  is  on  the  V.  side.  A 
passage  a  e  descends  at  an  angle  (»f  26*  2*  to  a  distance  of  101*^  ft.,  being 
lined  with  red  granite  where  it  pasites  through  the  masonry  ttom  a  to  I, 
and  then  penetrating  the  solid  ruck  from  b  to  e.  From  c  a  horlHmtal  paai- 
age  e  d  leads  to  an  antechamber  /,  7  ft.  in  height,  12  ft.  In  leBCth ,  10  ft. 
in  width,  and  decorated  with  door-shaped  ornaments.  Beyond  Uils  cbaB" 
ber  it  passes  three  trap-doors  (r,  descends  slightly  from  A  to  tf  (gradleat  4*), 
a  distance  of  W/2  ft,  and  finally  descends  to  the  chamber  #,  !■  wMck 
iAe  sarcopbaguB  of  the  king  was  found.    TlxVs  cYtainXMx  \a  WKtL  \m^k 
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12%  H.  broad,  and,  owing  to  the  onevennesfl  of  the  rock  from  which  the 
paToment  ha^  been  removed,  varies  from  13  ft.  to  13  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

la  the  parement  of  the  chamber  e  is  the  month  (formerly  covered)  of 
»  shaft  80  It.  in  length,  which  has  a  fine  granite  lining  at  its  upper  end 
and  eoald  be  dosed  hj  a  trap-door  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  contmaed  by 
a  horisontal  shaft,  10  ft.  in  length,  to  the  Tomb  Chamber  (PI.  t).  Imme- 
diately before  the  latter  is  reached,  a  flight  of  seven  steps  leads  to  the 
riifht  to  a  chamber  with  recesses  on  the  right  and  back  walls.  The  tomb 
chambev  is  pared  with  blocks  of  granite,  2i/s  ft.  in  thickne«s,  and  its 
ceiling  has  been  formed  by  placing  the  stones  against  each  other  at  an 
angle  so  as  to  resemble  a  roof,  and  then  hollowing  them  out  on  the  inside 
in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch.  The  richly  decorated  sarcophagus  of  Hen- 
kewra  was  found  here  by  Ck)l.  Vyse  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  externally  2  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  lid  was  gone.  Fragments  of  the  inner 
wooden  coffin  and  of  the  royal  mummy  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
were  fonnd  in  the  chamber  e.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was 
being  conveyed  to  England  was  unfortunately  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  original  intention  of  the  builder  was  to  construct  a  pyramid  on 
a  small  scale,  containing  only  the  sloping  corridor  ji,  leading  to  a  chwxi- 
ber  at  s,  smaller  than  that  now  existing.  But  wfien  a  larger  pyramid  was 
prelected,  the  corridor  abed  was  formed,  leading  first  to  an  antechamber 
and  then  to  a  tomb-chunber  at  «,  enlarged  by  deepening  the  earlier 
ebamber  at  that  point.  Under  the  New  Empire  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
was  rained  by  the  forcible  entry  of  treasure-seekers  \  but  probably  during 
the  Sai'te  period  a  restoration  took  place.  To  this  restoration  are  due  the 
sloping  shaft  and  the  granite  chamber  in  which  the  sarcophagus  of  Men- 
kewHI  was  concealed,  as  well  as  the  lower-lying  room  with  the  recesses. 

The  Second  and  Third  Pyramids  are  most  conveniently  -visited  in 
the  coarse  of  the  circuit  of  the  Pyramid  plateau  mentioned  on  p.  126. 
After  inspecting  the  Great  Pyramid  visitors  usually  proceed  to  the 
-Splunx,  'which  rises  from  amidst  the  sand  of  the  desert  about  350  yds. 
to  .the  S.E.  The  path  thither  leads  between  the  so-called  'mortar 
pits' (PI.  m)  and  three  Small  Pyramids  of  no  interest.  That  iu  the 
centre  (Pi.  £),  according  to  Herodotus,  waa  the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of 
Kheoptj  that  to  the  S.,  according  to  an  inscription  preserved  in  the 
Musenm  of  Gizeh,  belonged  to  Henwetsen,  another  daughter  of  tho 
Mine  king. 


The  HSphinzt,  which,  next  to  the  Pyramids  themselves,  is  the 
most  famous  monument  in  this  vast  burial-ground,  is  hewn  out  of 
the  natural  rock,  and,  with  some  aid  from  added  blocks  of  stone,  has 
been  moulded  Into  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  lion  with  the  head  of  a 
man.  It  represents  the  king,  probably  Amenemhet  III.  (12th  Dyn.), 
by  whom  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected;  afterwards  it  was 
iakvn.  for  the  sun-god  Har-em - Ekhwet  ('Horns  on  the  horizon'), 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Harmachis.  In  front  of  the  breast  originally 
appeared  an  image  of  a  god,  the  weatherworn  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  made  out.  The  head,  wearing  the  royal  head-cloth, 
which  was  originally  adorned  with  the  royal  serpent,  was  most 
carefally  executed.  Now,  however,  it  is  deplorably  mutilated-,  the 
neck  has  become  too  thin,  the  nose  and  beard  have  been  broken 


t  The  Bgyptian  Sphinx,  being  of  the  masculine  ^qh^^t^  V&  t^'qx^%«.tiN.%^ 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  man,   and  rarely  w\l\v  \^«.\  ol  «.  ^q>\si-».xv^ 
wU«fe  Is  aB9rih9d  to  it  in  the  Greek  myths. 
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off,  Slid  the  reddish  tint  which  enlivened  the  face  has  nlinost  dis- 
AppDired.  A  fragment  of  the  beard  lies  aa  (he  ground  beside  the 
Sphinx.  Bat  in  spile  ot  all  Injuries,  It  preseives  sn  impreMive 
aiprettslon  of  strengtitand  majesty:  the  eyes  hace  s  thoughtful,  fai- 
»wsy  espresBlon,  the  llpa  wear  a  half-smile,  and  the  whole  face,  >e 
even  'Abdellafif  lemaiked,  is  of  giaoaful  and  betutiful  type.  The 
entlie  height  of  the  monument,  from  the  crown  of  the  hend  to  the 
pavement  on  nhich  the  fore-legs  of  the  lion  rest,  la  said  to  be  66  ft. 
The  eai,  aoooiding  to  MarieCte,  is  i'l2  ft.,  the  nose  5  ft.  7  In.,  and 
the  moQth  T  ft,  T  In.  in  length  ;  ftnd  the  extreme  breadth  of  tbe 
face  U  13  ft.  8  Inches,  If  the  tiaveller  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  he  oannot  stretch  hla  hand  as  far  as  the  r.iown  of  the 
head.   There  Is  a  boUow  In  the  head. 

ThefiKoirortmo/Mf  Bplmx,  so  far  m  ia  po™  known,  was  Brst  nnJcr- 
tkkeo  by  Thaimosia  IV.  fseo  bslowj.  During  the  FKJemaic  mi  Boman 
pErludl  thfl  BoloeeuB  was  seTeral  times  cuitOTFd,  and  waa  bigtily  admired 
and  reTored,  ai  numeroBi  IngcriplioDS  npnn  It  tBstifT,  It  la  all  the  mom 
curious,  thenFon,  Ibal  Iha  Rphioi  is  mentioned  Dtltiier  by  Beroilotiu  sot 
by  aoy  ^ater  Greek  Irarellor.  The  in ntl] alien"  which  now  dliaenie  It  dat( 
fium  the  Arab  iJomlutioD.  In  ISSO  il  Tell  a  vlr.lim  to  Iha  isonoelulia  leal 
or  a  fanatic  ib^kh,  andlt  wai  afierwarda  aSfi  al  i.  largct  by  the  bkrbarona 

eicavated  Tiy  Ca<^lia  (p.  UB),  il  the  uul  (1901-1  of  an  English  loetety^ 
He  dlscDversd  the  aigtat  of  iteps  whioh  aiconded  to  Ihc  atopendoiu  man- 
Bintiit,  and  alao   found  between   the  pawa  of  Ike  lion  a  carcfuUy  l^d 

tind  of  open  temple.  The  latter  was  enolosafl  by  Iwc  partitions.  IhcmiEh 
which  ran  a  iiawage,  in  the  middla  of  which  was  a,  amall  apire  oT  a  re- 
cnmbent  Hon,  facing  the  Spblui.  In  Ike  baekeroiind  and  al  each  aids  wen 
memorial  ilunca  erected  by  Thutmosis  IV.  and  Eainscs  II.  (jee  below).  The 
Spbini  baa  alio  been  eicivalsd  by  Mariitk,  nnfl  !n  iS8B  by  Maipera. 

Between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  which  are  concealed  by  blooks 
of  Umestone,  stands  an  AUar,  and  In  front  of  the  breast  of  the 
eolosens lithe  MemaHal Blone of  TkvimoiU IV.,  both  ofied  granite. 

On  the  upper  pari  nf  the  latter,  tn  the  right  and  left,  ippears  Tbnl- 
mosin  IV,,  taerillclDg  to  the  lun-god  Harmaebii,  who  is  tepieeeDted  »  a 
Bphini.  the  inicrlption  below  relates  that  tbe  Pbaraob  while  a  prince 
Imnling  lions  fell  asleep  .>ne  day  in  the  sbadnw  <if  the  Bpblu,  and  lliat 
tbe  Dud  appeared  and  eonunanded  the  prince  to  'free  hlia  from  ihe  deaart 
iand  Lbal  eDDumbeied  bim'.  As  sonn  as  TkntmosU  ascended  tbe  Ihioua, 
be  reniemhered  bis  dream  and  caused  Ike  Spkini  to  be  eicavated. 

About  50  yds.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  Is  situated  the  *OruiitB 
Temple,  errarieouily  called  Tnnplc  of  ttie  SpMni,  bat  In  realitjr  the 
sanctaafy  of  the  god  So}tant-Oiirit.  This  large  building  constructed 
of  granite  and  alabaster,  discovered  by  Msrietto  in  1853,  is  ■  Bne 
oxamplB  of  the  simple  and  majestic  arohiiectnre  of  a  period  when 
the  art  of  working  the  hardest  kinds  of  stone  had  already  att&fiicd 
perfection.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  still  concealed  by  rubbish, 
but  the  Interior  has  been  partly  eicavated. 

Descending  by  a  modern  Passage  f PI,  aa)  in  itepa,  protected  by 
nalU  sgaintt  the  encroachment  of  the  ssnd,  we  pus  tbioufh  a  door 
iato  a  Pa»sagt  [bb)  deiGending  towatda  the  C,  6  ft,  8  in.  in  width 
and  79  ft.  ia  Seaglh.     On  the  riglit,  lio.\tw»T   4oT>ft  vto»  ^aM«|<a, 


I 


I 
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I».  the  entnnee  to  >  Chambet  (e)  oonttiunled  entirety  of  block*  of 
•Uhaitei ;  oppoflte  to  It,  on  the  left,  li  the  GntnocB  (d)  to  ■  Bight 
of  Mef*.  ubiaii  tana  tvioe  ■!  ■  right  angle  and  oHgtiislty  ucended 
to  the  appei  floor  oi  to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  The  vail  of  thli 
■taiieUM  U  alto  eouatraoted  of  aUbutei.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
oorridoT,  wUch  deicendB  hence,  we  enter  a  Hall  [P],  tt),  79  ft.  In 


length  (S.  to  S.)  and  23  ft.  In  width ,  embellUhed  with  six  mon- 
ollthle  pillars  of  granite  which  supported  the  enarmaua  blocks  of 
the  oelUBg,  two  of  which  &re  still  in  iltu.  —  Adjoining  tb<i  hall 
U  another  aimilar  HaU  [PI.  ff),  fiTi/j  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  the 
MlUog  of  whieh  was  borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  in  two  rows. 
The  stone  beami  of  the  architrave  still  preserve  their  sharp  edges. 
Thete  raoms  were  lighted  by  meana  of  email  oblique  openings,  still 
to  be  Men  la  the  upper  part  of  the  side-walla.  _^  From  the  3.W. 
QivneT  of  Hall  a  a  dark  Corridor  (PL  g)  leads  to  a  chamber  with 
sis  Iftckm  (PI.  «.)  ill  two  stories,  one  above  the  other,  probably 
dasUnad  Tot  the  leeeption  of  mummies.  —  k'rora  Us.\\  ec  &  towiiab 
(PI.  t)  Jq  the  middle  ot  the  E.  side  leads  betN<een  ^i\\«  V^  ^'^-  '^^ 
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thickness  to  a  transyerse  Oallery  (PI.  fc),  with  a  small  room  (PI.  mm) 
at  each  end.  At  the  point  I  in  this  gallery,  Marietta  found  a  deep 
well,  now  full  of  water,  in  which  were  no  fewer  than  nine  statues  of 
Khephren.  The  best  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gtzeh 
(p.  81).  Several  figures  of  baboons  and  fragments  of  other  statues 
also  were  found  here. 

Between  the  Granite  Temple  and  the  Sphinx  excavations  have 
laid  bare  a  series  of  walls  made  of  bricks  of  Nile  mud.  These  date 
from  the  Ptolemaic  oi  the  Roman  period,  and  were  built  around  the 
Sphinx  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  tombs  surrounding  the  different  pyramids,  where  the  rela- 
tives and  state-officials  of  the  kings  were  interred,  are  far  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  tombs  that  have  been  excavated  and  rendered 
accessible  at  Sak^ara  (p.  137)  and  the  graves  in  Upper  Egjrpt.  The 
exterior  of  the  mastabas  (p.  137),  however,  may  be  studied  here 
(especially  in  the  tombs  to  the  W.  and  S.E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid) 
to  better  advantage  than  at  Sakkara.  Travellers  who  propose  to  visit 
Sakkara  may  content  themselves  with  an  inspection  of  the  exterior 
of  these  graves ;  otherwise  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Numbers  (p.  128) 
and  Campbeirs  Tomb  (p.  127)  are  usually  visited. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  and  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  closer  view  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids,  are  recommended  to 
make  the  following  '"Circuit  of  the  Pyramid  Plateau. 

After  having  inspected  the  Great  Pyramid  (p.  116),  we  turn 
(following  the  dotted  line  on  the  Map,  p.  116)  to  the  left  (W.)  of 
the  entrance,  descend  the  mound  of  d^ris,  and  proceed  to  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  Pyramid,  where  the  levelled  space  on  the  ground 
(PI.  &),  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  corner-stone,  has  been 
exposed  to  view.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.W.  lie  numerous  tombs 
presenting  an  impressive  appearance.  One  of  these  may  be  ascended 
in  order  to  inspect  the  shafts  (p.  oxliv)  leading  into  the  depths. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  deterred  by  difficulty  will  find  the  tomb 
(5th  Dyn.)  of  Shepiei-kef-onkh  and  his  son  Imeri  (PI.  c),  almost  due  H. 
of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the  least  inconvenient.  This  tomb  la  half-baiied 
in  sand,  and  visitors  have  to  crawl  through  the  low  entrance  in  order 
to  reach  the  long  vaulted  corridor,  which  is  covered  with  relleft  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  beautiful  torn!)  of  y«fer-bew-Ptah^  a  grandaon  of  Sbep- 
ses-kef-onkh,  lies  to  the  left  (S.),  but  is  unfortunately  quite  burled. 

We  now  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  vast  necropolis,  and  reaeh  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  rocky  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the  Seeond  Pi/r» 
amid.  A  natural  cleft  in  the  rock  (PI.  cQ  here  facilitates  our  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  16  ft.  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  It 
we  reach  the  plateau  which  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  order  to  prepare 
a  level  surface  for  this  pyramid  (p.  121).  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  is  a  quarry  (PI.  «),  where,  under  Kamses  11.,  bloeki  were 
hewn  for  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  The  incisions  and  trantTene 
furrowB  forming  six  rows  of  squares  date  liom  X\v\%  ^i\.qA. 
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Ob  Ihs  rook  abovA  ia  a  menfforial  inscription  of  the  quarry-maBter : 
the  maater-bailder  in  the  temple  *Bam$u  II.  shines  in  the  Bouse  <^  the 
Gntit  (ELeliopolia)  Mai,  son  of  Bek-en-Amon,  master-builder  of  Thebes'. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Pyramid  aie  remains  of  the  temple  once 
connected  with  it  (j^.  120).  We  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Pyramid. 
On  the  rock  to  the  right  is  another  hieroglyphic  inscription  (PI.  f) 
by  the  abore-mentioned  Mai,  near  which  are  several  rock-tombs. 
One  of  these  (PI.  g\  that  of  Neh-tm-ytkhwet,  nearly  opposite  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  Pyramid,  has  a  fine  ceiling  hewn  in  the  rock  in 
imitation  of  palm-stems.  (Visitors  should  beware  of  the  tomb-shaft.) 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  8.W.  to  the  Third  Pyramid 
(p.  122).  To  the  S.  of  It  stand  three  small  Pyramids,  perhaps 
belonging  to  relatives  of  King  Menkewre. 

We  leave  the  remains  of  the  temple  (p.  122)  belonging  to  the 
Third  Pyramid  on  the  left,  and  descend  towards  the  E.  by  the  ancient 
road  (p.  114),  which  is  distinctly  traceable.  Here,  on  the  left,  is 
another  series  of  rock-tombs  dating  from  the  4th  and  5th  Dynasties. 
Among  these  is  that  of  Ttbehru  (PI.  h;  beware  of  the  mummy- 
shafts),  with  several  chambers  and  recesses.  On  the  wall  of  the 
second  chamber,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  is  a  representation  of  dancers 
at  the  funeral  (can  lie  necessary). 

In  the  valley  before  us,  to  the  right,  rises  a  projecting  ridge  of 
rock  containing  tombs  of  no  interest.  Adjoining  this  rock,  on  the 
left,  are  three  sycamores  antl  two  date-palms,  rising  above  an  Arab- 
ian burial-place.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  we  observe  the  remains  of 
a  wall  (perhaps  the  ancient  town-wall),  with  a  gateway.  To  the  left 
of  the  trees  rises  a  high  mound  of  debris,  consisting  partly  of  the 
natozal  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  and  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Pyramid  of  King  Tetf-Re,  the  successor  of  Mycerinos.  Passing 
through  It,  we  come  to  other  tombs  on  the  left,  also  covered  with 
sand.  Among  these  is  the  tomb  of  Wer-khtwu  (PI.  ft),  a  judge  under 
the  5th  Dynasty. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  to  Campbell's  Tomb,  a  family 
tomb  of  the  26th  Dyn.,  discovered  by  Col.  Yyse  in  1837,  and  named 
by  him  after  Col.  Campbell,  the  British  consul-general  of  Egypt  at 
that  period.  The  upper  part,  the  mas^aba  proper,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  shaft  (53  ft.  deep),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  tomh-chamber  vaulted  with  an  arch  having  a  span  of  11  ft.,  is  now 
uncovered.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing xoek  hy  a  trench,  which  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  stone  at  only  a 
feim  points.  The  sarcophagus  which  lay  in  the  tomb -chamber 
contained  the  remains  of  the  royal  scribe  Pe-kop  Wah-eb-re-em- 
yekhwetf  a  contemporary  of  King  Apries.  It  is  now  covered  with 
sand,  but  one  of  the  Beduins  usually  offers  to  descend  and  lay  it 
hare.  Beside  the  sarcophagus  lies  a  stone  lid  shaped  like  a  mummy. 
In  niches  In  the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  the  shaft  are  two  other  ftaxe.Q^W^\ 
and  a  fbnrth  sarcopha^as  found  here  is  now  in  t\v«^nXiv%\!L^\\%^^v\£i. 
All  tkete  Mareopbagi  bad  been  opened  and  pluudeied. 
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Wd  may  complete  oar  circuit  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  by 
Ylsltiiig  the  Sphinx  (p.  123)  and  the  GhraniU  Temple  (p.  124),  and 
then  return  to  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  three  small  Pyramids 
tying  in  f^ont  of  it  to  the  E.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  £.  side  of  the 
southernmost  of  these  small  pyramids  lies  a  small  Sanctuary  of  UU 
(PI.  o\  'Mistress  of  the  Pyramids',  which  was  rebuilt  by  Psnsennes 
(21  St  Dyn.).   Only  a  few  stumps  of  columns  now  remain. 

Wo  may  now  proceeil  to  the  £.  to  the  verge  of  the  desert  plateau, 
hi  the  diri^ction  of  the  Arab  village,  in  order  the  inspect  the  Tonibs 
ofiht  A^wieni  Empire^  hollowed  out  in  the  rocky  slope.  Several  of 
thi'fto  aro  now  used  as  dwellings  or  stables.  The  best  known  is  the 
Tomb  of  Numbers  (PI.  n\  which  belonged  to  a  certain  KKafra- 
otikh,  a  oourtior  of  Khafro.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  appear  the 
(Ln^oastMl  and  liis  bn^vther,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  Inspecting  the 
oattlo  that  aro  driven  before  them  by  peasants.  The  peasants  are 
arraui^Oii  in  sovcral  ritws,  headed  by  a  standard-bearer.  Writers 
aro  (Mi^a^i'd  in  recording  the  number  of  cattle  of  each  kind,  the 
numbi'm  boiug  placoil  above  the  herds  (whence  the  name  of  the 
tomlO.  rhuA  \^o  are  informod  that  Khafra-onkh  had  863  bulls,  220 
«v>K«  ,in«l  oaIyim.  22;^^  goats,  TOO  asse:»,  and  974  rams.  On  the  left 
^S.)  M^all  aro  tho  docoasod  and  hi*  wife  at  table.  On  the  rear  (W.) 
w.i\l  arc  tl\«'  door-shaped  stolen  with  a  full-face  portrait  in  high 
Miof  v>f  tho  div»»a*ed.  to  (ho  loft.  The  mural  reliefs,  whleh  are  In 
piv^r  prt'»or\Aiion,  aro  in  tho  olumsy  and  unleveloped  style  of  the 
i(h  I'^xna^t).  -  On  tho  S.  hori.\tii  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abustr 
(p,  r}*.^»  And  tho  stop-pNTAUiid  of  SaV^ara  (p.  1^). 

W.M.l,  tho  >i:4  ;;o  ,^r  X<".Mii<^,  ;l^  ui  .%  X.  t.>  tbi-  V.  of  the  Pyramids 
^\^  «)ii^h,  ri«o  till*  FyramUs  ttf  Aba  K»tok,  whie^  were  creele'l  unrards 
lh^  MiU  ^f  UM"  4th  \>>ni«i>.  Thox  ar.-  m  >M  t\4i\i'Bii-At)y  r«aeh«A  oa  c—eU 
hiiVt\  t'lN^iu  ilu-  U.  auiu«  \.vl^)uitv  at  i:io  Mcn«  U.>a«e  Uoleli.  The  roota 
lowA*  t^.N^rtfch  th.  .\,»o;t.  ski-j'.ni.  X'.if  f!ii,c  A  ihe  oaliirated  land.  The 
Urv'0!<t  )^>r«miJ  biii.t  ^x  l>if  K^<V-  l'^>^  «»'  c*,l}(>d  J7-Cr« by  tlw mativea, 
I"  ».;ii)*i4N\  uf»,«n  «  »!.'.  p  r.>.*k.  »1in,i>i  ;ii.iroAWiMe  fr«>ai  the  flaim,  hat 
r.'ii<  heil  ^>  an  »p|>i»a.h«  >iul  nojiih  1  M  In;.  Iron  ilie  XJE.  Xothing 
i%  U;1  ■•(  ih.  v^T^ivti.l  *y.t  ;t«  r.-.'k^  .''.'rr.  .hti.I  ihr  mx&i  is  trae  of  a  «mallar 
>rtNo  \'\  NkWkiA  r.""  ihr  >  \X  •  ii.*  ;-l»i<^n  .vmrnAHiU  a  fine  ritw  ot  the  XUe 
Mi;ir^  MiiA  «^f  thi-  )i. •!>.«>  ol  lit.  \  ;l>\jin4r«i  rt.  —  Tlu-rr  1«  a  third  f yivmld, 
'••n.il  «^i  :>iiik«  i«  l)„  i<.h:n  i.  ih.  N  i  i:..  tiilh^:  .<f  Al<«  fioiah.  Tht 
liri,'V  >«!«.  .>lru,  ii.:-. .  ^ln.Ji  «  ji*  V^  :1  .-i  hi.  tit  •*  h:  n  I/epna*  aaw  it 
i>i  iS4'.^.  )th«  »ini'i  b.Tn  cnli-N  .«  .:.  n..>.i<.)ir.:.  hni  T,  •Ihini:  BiiW  reaidiifl 
I>i4i   III!    iVi'k  «Mis    wiii.  Ik.    i.<nt^    ,  IiAiitN  r 

Th^  K\%\  a«.i%\\  v«^  ti««-  rM;\%i;.^i>  .^r  \i:<  >iii.  to  thi-  ^  ef  tiiiek, 
)>  •nr^.<Mlt<iii^.  >K4  iak4  itio  .  ;,vi.;.'  <:>••••«>.>  u-  Itu  MMifcHMUieHoiri 
^j\.  ItwV  jind  rs.to  0..  IK-.  :.  ••  .'  '.."s  i^n  «  .i..nk;  v  ^thj'Pf  anl  Wck 
\0  piiiv^  4k.  c^in. '.     0:  s  ,:.^l.k.  ^  -.uhx  h.    ixlv  .  d.:.-,-i  from  Cains  ia 

0    ,.  !«.>...  X  ji  I  ho  XI.  Nc-*  .■!  **«■'■  »•■.■■  M'»^i'.v«r'»i    nr  liif  e&mrMtftt 

0«i>U)i4(  (ho  M.  IIS  lit^i.^.   !i «(    ;'•...'  hitMic  ibo  vragc  nf  the 

,:,v..i     t.tMxJiiC   Ih.    IN  '•.>). ii)v    ...  ^,.    ,•>.    .,ri   il>.    :-il):1      '1  0  till*  ifeft  is 
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• 
Skohretnmi    After  about  1  hr.  we  have  the  largo  cemetery  of  Shobre- 
ment  on  our  right.   A  low  mound  of  rubbish  on  the  summit  of  the 
deiert- plateau  marks  the  site  of  the  stone -pyramid  of  Zdwiyet 
el-'ArySn,   In  I73  hr.  we  reach  the  rubbish  heaps  of  — 

Abu  Qwrdb^  formerly  also  called  the  Pyramid  ofRig\  the  explora- 
tion of  which  was  carried  on  in  1898-1901,  on  behalf  of  Berlin 
Mnieam,  by  Drs.  Borchardt  and  Schaefer.  The  building  was  a 
Sandwiiry  of  the  Sun  Qod,  erected  by  King  Ra-en-woser  (5th  Dyn.) 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  his  accession. 

The  taoi^ary  staada  upon  an  artificial  platfurm  and  consists  of  an 
uncovered  eonrt,  390  ft.  long  by  2B0  ft.  broad,  with  its  entrance  on  the 
E.  aide,  while  in  the  posterior  (W.)  half  of  it  rose  the  large  Obelisk  of  tJie 
Sim.  From  the  entrance-gate  a  covered  passage,  ornamented  with  fine 
reliefe,  led  to  the  left  along  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  the  court,  and  then 
tuniea  to  the  right  (N.)  to  reach  the  obelisk.  The  obelisk  itself  has 
totally  ranlshed,  but  part  of  the  platform  of  masonry  on  which  it  stood 
is  ttili  eztuit;  and  the  top  of  this,  reached  by  an  internal  staircase,  com- 
mandi  a  fine  riew.  In  the  front  half  of  the  court  was  the  place  for 
slaughtering  the  sacrificial  bulls ;  the  channels  or  gutters  in  the  pavement 
empty  themselves  into  nine  alabaster  basins  (originally  ten).  In  front  of 
the  platform  of  the  obelisk  stands  the  altar,  19  ft.  long,  18  ft.  broad,  and 
4  ft.  Mgh,  built  of  five  massive  blocks  of  alabaster.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
obelisk  is  a  ruined  chapel,  which  was  embellished  with  admirable  reliefs 
(now  partly  in  Cairo,  partly  in  Berlin).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  obelisk 
w^aa  another  sacrificial  court.  The  "N.  side  of  the  court  was  flanked  by 
treaaure-hooses,  reached  from  the  entrance-gate  by  a  passage  (to  the  right) 
similar  to  that  described  above.  —  The  town  connected  with  the  sanctuary 
lay  In  the  valley  to  the  E.  of  the  hill. 

The  three  largest  FTramida  of  Abngir,  erected  by  kiugs  of  the 
6th  Dyn.,  stand  close  together  about  3/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  sauc- 
toary  of  Abu  Gur&b.  The  masonry  of  these  monuments,  having  orig- 
inally been  constructed  with  no  great  care,  is  now  much  damaged, 
and  their  bases  are  covered  with  sand.  The  entrances  are  on  the  N. 
Bidof,  and  the  interior  chambers  are  almost  completely  in  ruins. 
Xhe  northernmost  of  the  pyramids  belonged  to  King  Sehure,  and 
-was  connected  by  a  still  traceable  path  with  a  building  (probably  a 
temple)  situated  in  the  plain.  Its  perpendicular  height  was  163^2  f^- 
(now  118  ft.),  its  sides  were  258V2ft.  (now  217V4  ft.)  in  length, 
and  they  were- inclined  at  the  angle  of  51** 42' 39".  The  central 
pyraniid,  to  the  S.  of  the  last,  belonged  to  King  Ra-en-woser 

S5th  Dyn.).  The  builder  of  the  largest  pyramid  (sides  108,  formerly 
,20*/2  yds. ;  perpendicular  height  165,  formerly  229  ft.),  situated 
a  little  to  the  S.W.,  was  King  Nefer-er-ke-re  (5th  Dyn.).  The  other 
pyramids,  some  of  which  were  certainly  also  sanctuaries  of  the  sun, 
are  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  and  one  of  them  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  largest) 
seems  never  to  have  been  completed. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Pyramid  of  Sohure  is  the  Mastciba 
ofPtah»h^Be$  (5th  Dyn.),  excavated  by  De  Morgan  in  1893.    It  is 
mostly  covered  up  again;  the  locked  chambers  arc  opened  by  the 
Qhaftr  of  Abukir.  We  first  enter  a  large  hall  (not  a\l  &o,cfc*s.\\i\fc^^  VJcv^ 
root  of  which  is  supported  on  twenty  square  pillaia.  T\iftiv^^  ^  ^^^"t 
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• 
opens  into  another  hall,  "with  three  recesses  containing  atttaes;  on 
the  walls  are  reliefs  of  goldsmiths  and  of  workmen  earring  sUtaei 
of  the  deceased  in  wood  and  stone.  A  third  hall  contains  two  in- 
teresting columns  (NymphaBa  lotus,  with  closed  capitals)  of  which, 
howoYer,  only  the  lower  parts  are  in  situ,  the  capitals  being  at  Caiio. 
Continuing  our  route  to  Sakkara,  we  leave  to  the  left  a  pond  aad 
the  village  of  Abustr^  situated  beyond  a  group  of  palms  to  tiie  o.E..  and 
soon  reach  the  sandy  eminences  of  the  Kecropolis  of  Memphis  and  Mari- 
ette's  House  (p.  185),  V4  hr.  from  the  first  pyramid  of  Aboflr. 

9.  The  Site  of  Ancient  Memphis  and  the  ITecropoUi 

of  Sakk&ra. 

•  • 

A  visit  to  Memphis  and  Sakkara  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  A  calm  and  windless  day 'should  be  selected  (p.  113),  Provlsiomi 
should  not  be  forgotten;  an  acetylene  lamp  is  also  desirable;  eaadlea  may 
be  procured  at  BcdrashSn  in  the  Greek  *bakk&r,  or  shop,  mentioaed  at 
p.  131.  —  Tickets  admitting  to  the  monuments  of  Sakk&ra  may  be  obUinod 
for  5  pias.  each  at  the  railway-station  of  BedrashSn. '  Travellers,  however, 
who  possess  a  general  Admission  Ticket  from  the  Service  dee  AtUtattiUe  de 
VEgypte  (p.  78)  do  not  require  these  special  tickets.  Ezcnrsions  to  oaJj^kftia 
and  Memphis  are  organized  by  Meare.  Cook^  Meeere,  Qaze^  and  other  toaiiM 
agents.  But  the  haste  with  which  these  excursions  are  conducted  and 
the  crowd  of  tourists  taking  part  in  them  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
dignified  and  solemn  associations  of  the  spot. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  journey  will  be  found  convenient. 
Take  the  train  at  8  a.m.  to  (V4-I  hr.)  Bedraehin^  where  donkeys  and 
drivers  (10  pias.  there  and  backj  are  in  waiting.  Bide  vii  the  site  of 
Memphis^  where  the  ^Colossi  of  Ramses  (p.  132)  are  inspected,  to  the  Jlfeere- 
polis  of  Sdkkdra^  and  thence,  passing  the  *J3tep  PifrcanHd  (p.  184),  to  (3  bra. 
in  all)  Ma'rietle^s  Bouse  (p.  185).  For  luncheon  and  a  visit  to  the  **Jflt 
Tombs  (p.  136)  and  the  *•  Tombs  of  PtaJthotep  and  Ti  (pp.  137, 189)  ibrs.  should 
be  allowed;  and  possibly  time  may  be  found  fur  the  inspection  of  the 
Onnos  Pyramid  (p.  134)  or  the  *Tomb  of  Mereruka  (p.  148).  For  retornlng 
to  the  station  of  Bedrashdn  V/z  hr.  more  should  be  reckoned.  The  treis 
from  Upper  Egypt  generally  reaches  BedrashSn  about  6.80  p.m.,  but  the 
railway  time-table  should  be  consulted.  —  Those  who  are  not  too  fkttgned 
may  return  by  the  route  described  above  vi&  Abnslr  to  the  Men*  Boam 
Hotel  (2Vs  hrs.  1  bargain  beforehand  with  the  donkey-drfver),  and  thanes 
take  the  electric  tramway  to  Cairo. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  devote  IV2-2  days  to  Sakkftra  may  pais  the 
night  at  Mariette's  House  (p.  136).  for  which  the  previous  pennissioa  of 
the  museum  authorities  at  Gizen  should  be  obtained.  A  blanket  Is  a 
sufficient  covering  in  spring. 

The  trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  24).    The  lailway 

crosses  the  Nile,  passes  Embdbeh  (p.  76),  and  makes  a  wide  cone 

to  (6V4  M.,  in  25  min.)  Buldk  ed-DakrHr.    Farther  on,  near  (8  M.) 

Qtztik  (^p.  77),  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops  appears  on  the  right.    On  the 

left,  beyond  the  Nile,  we  sec  Old  Cairo,  above  which  ziaes  the  long 

ridge  of  the  Moka^t&iU)  ^^d  to  the  S.  the  Gebel  Turra  (p.  IM),  On 

the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  the  military  establishments  of  Turra.  To 

the  right  rise  the  hills  of  tlie  Libyan  desert  with  the  Pyiamids  of 

Abnsir  (p.  129).   Fartlier  on  is  the  sugar-factory  of  HawamSt^ 

We  next  observe  the  step-pyramid,  which,  however,  soon  dlMppeais. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  are  tracts  of  arable  land.    To  the 

left  St  the  foot  of  tho  Gobel  Tuna  lie  l\iO  \>aX^ia  QtBftVN^k  (j.  154]. 
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At  (!20  M.)  Badraihto  Tisiton  bound  for  Memphis  and  Sak^^ara 
leave  the  traiDi  which  goes  on  to  Upper  Egypt.  The  station  lies  to 
^  xifhi  of  the  line.  We  ride  along  the  railway,  turn  to  the  right, 
QMS  a  bridge,  and  follow  the  embankment  towards  the  village  of 
Beditili^ii  and  a  conspicnons  grove  of  palms  on  the  W.  We  pass 
tlnmgk  the  bazaar  of  the  village,  where  candles  may  bo  bought  at  a 
Oieek  *ba|):U\  On  each  side  of  the  embankment  lie  green  fields  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  large  expanses  of  water  in  autumn  and 
the  flnt  half  of  winter.  The  embankment  ends  near  the  first  trees 
of  the  palm-groves,  20  min.  from  the  station.  The  large  mounds  of 
cubbish  before  ns,  shaded  by  palms,  and  strewn  with  blocks  of 
fuiite,  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  brick,  mark  the  ancient  — * 

Site  of  Memphis. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vast  Necropolis  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient 
^ty,  no  one  wonld  imagine  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  pop- 
^Ws  eapitals  of  antiquity  had  once  stood  here.  The  Egyptians, 
^>i^  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  built 
^to  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  largo 
**iMried  bricks  of  Nile-mud;  but  even  the  public  buildings  of 
Memphis  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  the  stones  were  carried  off  in 
^jnner  centuries  to  build  other  edifices  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
^e.  The  narrow  streets,  which  are  said  to  have  been  half-a- 
^T*s  Journey  in  length  even  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  extended 
"^t^v^en  the  Nile  and  the  Girzeh  Canal,  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Gizeh, 
J^d  to  the  S.  about  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshilr. 
^0  niost  Important  quarters  and  buildings  of  the  city  appear  to  havo 

"^  in  the  fields  of  the  villages  of  Bedrashen  and  Mit  Rahineh. 
^  Bmoar.  Kemphis,  the  capital  of  the  nome  of  'the  White  Wair, 
■JjJ^ged  to  Lower  Egypt  and  from  a  very  early  period  played  an  im- 
{^J^t  strategic  and  political  rdle,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  borders 
jV^eeathe  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  'North'  and  the  'South'  (p.  Ixxv). 
f'f^^tmdiHon  ascribes  its  foondation  to  Menes,  the  first  historical  ruler 
?*Cypt,  who  is  said  to  have  built  also  the  temple  of  Ptah  (Hephscstos), 
z^  patron-god  of  the  city.  Memphis  consisted  of  several  quarters,  the 
"wst  important  of  which  were  the  'White  Wair  (in  later  times  the  citadel), 
5*  flonthWall',  with  a  temple  of  Ptah,  and  the  'House  of  the  Spirit  of 
i^  \  or  great  temple-precincts  of  that  god.  Under  the  6th  Dyn.  a  new 
J^^tsr  was  founded,  in  which  King  Pepi  fixed  the  residence  of  his  court 
««•  *sar  whidi  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  the  ruler  was  situated.  This 
P^^^t  aad  also  the  pyramid,  were  called  Merird-men-nofer.,  i.e.  King 
1^*^  CBrai)  remains  beautiful',  and  this  name  (in  the  later  form  Jfenfi^ 
rr^^vsekifsMifiMs)  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  city.  Memphis 
^]*«>ledlts  greatest  prosperity  under  the  men archs  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
JJ^  redlded  here  or  in  the  vicinity  (near  Gtzeh).  When  Thebes  became 
^  Hatra  of  Egypt  and  the  Theban  Ammun  tho  most  revered  among 
!f?COds,  mnder  the  Kiddle  and  Xew  Empires,  Memphis  appears  to  have 
{r^^^Smded.  But  even  in  the  time  of  the  20th  Dyn.  the  temple  of  Ptah 
rr*  the  largest  in  the  country  but  two.  In  the  course  of  the  contest*! 
z'^poHMSioii  of  Egypt,  which  raged  after  the  22nd  Dyu.^  l\v«^  cWj  n4«»> 


bjr  the  Bthiopian  Piankhi  and  by  the  Asb^tV&tv^^  «>.iv^  otv  %<^n^^^ 
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Gambyses.  the  first  monarch  of  the  Persifta  dynaaij,  took  the  eity  by 
storm  after  his  victory  at  Pelusium  (B.C.  525)  over  Psammetikh  III. ;  and 
even  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  (B.C.  832)  it  still  retained  some 
importance.  Under  Augustus  it  was  a  large  and  populous  eity,  though 
its  palaces,  elevated  on  an  eminence,  lay  ruined  and  deserted.  Among 
the  temples  that  still  existed  were  those  of  Ptah,  of  Apis  (p.  135),  and 
of  a  female  deity,  who  was  identified  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks. 
In  consequence  of  the  edict  of  TheodosiuA  (A.D.  379-996;  comp.  p.  xoii) 
the  temples  and  statues  were  destroyed,  and  under  the  later  Bysmtlna 
monarchs  the  heretical  Monophysitos  (p.  xciii)  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  here.  Hukaukis,  the  leader  of  the  Copts,  was  established  at 
Memphis  while  negotiating  with  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As,  tiie  general  of  'Omar 
(p.  32).  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  l^ile,  opposite  the  northernmost  part  of  Memphis,  using 
the  well-hewn  blocks,  which  had  once  composed  the  venerable  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  ancient  city  of  Menes,  for  the  construction  of  their 
palaces,  castles,  and  mosques  at  Cairo.  Memphis,  however,  was  so  vast, 
that  it  was  long  before  its  plunderers  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  it. 
Down  to  a  late  period  the  ruins  of  Memphis  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  visitors.  Thus  'Abdellatif  (at  the  end  of  the  i2th  cent.)  assures  us 
that  even  in  his  time  the  ruins  contained  a  profusion  of  wonders  which 
bewildered  the  mind  and  baffled  description.  —  After  his  time  the.  rapidly 
dwindling  ruins  of  Memphis  are  rarely  mentioned. 

The  path  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Bedrashen  emhankment, 
and  leading  throngh  the  palm-grove  to  the  village  of  Mtt  Baktne\ 
brings  us  to  the  '"CoIosBal  Statues  of  Bamses  IL,  which  once 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  first  of  these,  discovered 
in  1888,  is  made  of  granite,  and  lies  on  its  back  on  a  slight  eminence, 
so  that  to  see  the  face  it  is  necessary  to  climb  on  to  its  breast.  Its 
length  is  25  ft.,  not  including  the  crown,  which  is  6^2  f**  ^^  length. 

The  square  hole  in  the  head  of  the  colossus  was  for  the  insertion  of 
the  crown,  which  now  lies  on  the  ground  beside  it.  On  both  shoulders, 
breast,  girdle,  and  bracelet  occurs  the  name  of  the  king;  and  on  the 
pillar  at  the  back  is  an  inscription.  On  the  left  of  the  statue  is  an  incised 
relief  of  Princess  Bent-Anat.  —  A  stele  of  Apries  (26th  Dyn.)  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  statue  of  Ptah  and  Bamses  II.  (?)  have  also  been  found 
on  this  spot.  In  the  rounded  pediment  of  the  stele  appear  Ptah,.  on  the 
left,  and  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris,  on  the  right. 

A  few  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  mud-hut  that  conceals  the 
Second  Colossus  (adm.  4  pias.  for  those  without  official  admission 
ticket,  see  p.  loO),  discovered  by  Messrs.  Caviglia  and  Sloane 
(p.  116)  in  1820.  A  wooden  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  platform 
from  which  the  statue  is  inspected.  It  consists  of  remarkably  hard 
and  fine-grained  limestone,  and  before  it  was  injured  was  about 
42  ft.  in  height,  corresponding  to  the  measurement  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (30  cubits  of  11/2  ft-  each).  The  workmanship  is  excellent. 
The  handsome  and  gentle  features  of  the  king  are  admirably  re- 
produced. An  artificial  beard  is  attached  to  the  chin.  In  the  girdle 
is  a  dagger  adorned  with  two  hawk's  heads.  On  the  right  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  the  girdle  appear  the  praenomina  of  Ramses  11.  — 
In  front  of  the  hut  are  several  fragments  of  monuments,  showing 
the  name  of  Ramses  U. 

To  He  N,  of  the  colossi,  near  the  village  ttiat^  ciQiN«ju.&  \Safc  \viXV  «t  K<lm 

e/'JSTAanzfr,   are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  oi  ."PWh,  \>xjl\\\.  \>i  'Baxh*^  \i«.» 

wvVA  representatioDB  of  local  deities. 
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From  MIt  RahInbh  (Memphis)  to  Sakeaba.  We  ride  towards  the 
W.  firom  the  stataes  of  Ramses,  leaving  the  village  of  Mtt  Rahtneh 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  right.  On  quitting  the  palm-grove  we 
obtain  an  attiactive  view;  immediately  to  the  right,  shaded  by 
palm-trees  and  lebbeks,  is  the  small  House  of  Tigran-Beyj  a  nephew 
4>f  Nubar  Pasha.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  another  long  palm-grove 
gnnonndiug  Sa^^&ra  and  bordering  the  desert ;  beyond  this,  on  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  rise  eleven  pyramids.  The  first  of  these, 
to  the  left,  is  the  S.  brick-pyramid ,  beyond  which  are  the  blunted 
pyramid,  the  N.  brick-pyramid,  and  the  great  pyramid,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  Dahsh{Lr  (p.  153).  Not  far  from  these  we  next 
pereeive  the  Mas^aba  Fir'aun,  with  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  II. ;  then, 
exactly  above  the  houses  of  Sakkslra,  two  pyramids,  the  lesser  of 
wMoh  is  that  of  Pepi  I. ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  right,  the  pyramid  of 
Onnos,  the  great  step-pyramid,  and  two  smaller  ones  (to  the  right, 
that  of  Teti).  These  last  eight  pyramids  belong  to  the  group  of 
Sa^^ftra.  —  Having  nearly  reached  (3/^  hr.  from  the  statues  of 
Ramses)  Sakkdraf  we  leave  the  village  to  the  left,  passing  an  open 
«paee  with  a  pond,  turn  towards  the  N.,  and  skirt  the  palm-groves. 
At  the  end  of  these,  on  the  left,  is  a  beautiful,  shady  sycamore, 
elOBO  to  a  spring  of  good  water. 

A  different  route  most  be  followed  during  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  low  ground  between  Mit  Rahineh  and  Sakkara  is  under  water. 
From  the  statues  of  Bamses  we  return  to  the  (5  min.)  end  of  the  embank- 
ment (see  p.  131),  which  leads  back  to  BedrashSn,  and  then  turn  to  the 
K.,  traverse  the  whole  of  the  palm-grove,  and  ride  through  the  brick 
houses  of  ancient  Memphis,  until  we  reach  another  embankment  which 
winds  across  the  plain  towards  the  W.,  and  is  interrupted  by  a  bridge 
witti  sluices.  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  margin  of  the  desert  beside 
some  brick  ruins  (marked  'Remains  of  a  house  in  crude  brick'  on  the  map) 
where  we  join  the  above  route. 

The  united  two  routes  ascend  to  the  plateau ,  and  bring  us  in 
sight  of  the  vast  **Neoropoli8  of  Sakk&ra,  which  extends  about 
41/3  M.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  i/i-l  M.  in  width  from  E.  to  W. 
It  contains  sepulchral  monuments  of  every  kind,  dating  both  from 
the  ancient  and  the  later  empire.  Loose  heaps  of  light-coloured 
sand  mark  the  position  of  recent  excavations.  The  whole  of  the 
Necropolis  has  been  repeatedly  explored  both  by  the  Byzantines  and 
the  Khalifs,  as  well  as  by  modern  explorers.  The  Arab  name  8akk<ira 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  corruption  of  some  earlier  Egyptian 
name  connected  with  86kar,  the  god  of  the  dead  of  Memphis. 

Two  routes  to  Mariette's  House,  which  is  20  min.  distant,  are 
shown  on  the  map.  That  to  the  right  passes  several  unimportant 
pyramids,  with  the  so-called  Cemetery  of  the  Gats,  where  numerous 
mnmmies  of  cats  and  ibises  were  found,  to  the  extreme  right.  No- 
thing is  to  be  seen  here,  as  the  tombs  are  now  closed,  being  considered 
dangerous.  The  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  Necropolis  is  indeed  so 
honeycombed  with  tombs  that  great  caution  should  be  u^^^Vc^n.t^- 
vendng  it.  —  The  route  to  the  left,  leading  atm^XA  to^^i^^  >\\ft '^x.e^ 
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Pyramid,  is  preferable.  The  Pyramid  is  seldom  climbed,  u  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  too  friable,  but  the  top  commands 
ail  iiiterestiug  view. 

The  *Step  Pyramid  of  Sak^ara  (Arab.  d-Haram  d-Medarragdiy 
i.e.  Hhe  pyramid  provided  with  steps'),  a  very  conspicuouB  feature 
iu  the  landscape,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^Cognisance  of  Sa^^4ra\ 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  king  Zoser  (3rd  Dynasty),  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in  Egypt  that  have  come  down  to 
our  days.  The  pyramid  consists  of  six.  stages,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  about  373/4  ft.  in  height,  the  next  36  ft.,  the  third  34Va  ft.,  the 
fourth  323/4  ft.,  the  fifth  31  ft.,  and  the  sixth  291/8  ft.,  while  each 
stage  recedes  about  6V2  ft*  as  compared  with  the  one  below.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  196  ft.  For  the  graduated  construction,  eomp. 
p.  115.  The  pyramid  is  built  of  an  inferior  clayey  limestone  quaniod 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  original  entrance  was  on  the  K.  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  step.  The  interior  (inaccessible)  oontains  a 
complicated  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  which,  however,  are 
due  to  treasure-hunters  and  to  later  attempts  at  restoration  j  for  the 
original  construction  of  King  Zoser  had  only  one  sloping  entianoe- 
shaft,  with  balustrades  at  the  sides,  and  a  single  tomb-chamber. 

About  300  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Step  Pyramid  is  the  Fjzamld 
of  King  OnnoB  or  TInis  (5th  Dyn. ;  p.  Ixxx),  which  may  be  inspected 
on  the  return,  if  time  permit. 

Intkkior.  The  ])yraniid  was  opened  in  1881.  A  sloping  Fatsagt  miia 
from  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  to  un  Antecfiatnber,  now  closed  (opened  on 
rHipiest  by  the  kec])cr  of  Miirictte^s  House),  beyond  which  a  straight  Corri- 
doi\  originally  blocked  at  the  fartlier  end  by  three  trap  doors,  leads  to  a 
Central  Chamhei\  with  the  TonQ>  Chamber  on  the  right  (W.)  and  another 
Small  Room  on  the  left  (K.).  The  loAt  has  a  flat  roof  and  three  reeeasesi 
while  the  central  chamber  and  the  tomb-chamber  both  hare  pointed  roofs 
and  wulls  covered  with  inscriptions.  These  hieroglyphics  are  cat  into  the 
stone  and  fllled  with  blue  pigment.  They  relate  to  the  lifo  beyond  the 
t«imb,  and  are  the  oldest  relii;ious  Egyptian  text  known.  The  graalte 
sarcophatnis  of  the  king  stands  in  the  tomb-chamber,  close  to  the  W.  wall. 
The  three  (»ther  walls  are  partly  of  alabaster  and  are  adorned  with 
brightly  coloured  paintings  of  doors. 

The  Vtt*i0  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  climbed  wifhovt 
assistance,  repays  the  exertion.  To  the  N.  are  the  Pyramids  of  Ahn^y 
and  (iizeh^  to  the  S.  those  of  Sakkara  and  Dahshdr;  and  to  tho  B..  the 
Step  Pyramid  and  the  palm-groves' and  fields  of  Sakkara  and  If  it  Bahiaeli. 

The  mortuary  temple,  which  stood  on  the  £.  side  of  the  pyr- 
amid, has  been  entirely  destroyed.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  ia  the 
elegant  Toinb  of  Seshem-noftr  (Gth  Dyn.),  discovered  in  1900  by 
Barsanti.  The  small  chamber,  built  of  brick  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
is  the  most  ancient  example  of  vaulting  in  Egypt;  on  the  walla  are 
clever  paintings  on  stucco,  with  well-preserved  colouring.  — On  the 
a.  side  of  tho  Pyramid  of  Onnos  are  three  shaft^tombs  of  the  Peiaian 
epoch,  now  rendered  accessible  by  a  spiral  staircase  and  eonneeted 
with  each  other  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  arrangement  of  all  it 
siiDJIar.  The  most  important  is  the  tirst,  that  of  Psommctttk,  a  eon- 
teDtporttry  of  Darius  I.  \  tlie  shaft,  Bi)  it.  iSlte^,  V(^ad«  to  a  ehamber, 
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adorned  with  religion^  Inscriptious  and  containing  a  large  and  a 
small  saroopliagas ;  adjoining  is  a  smaller  chamber. 

Beyond  the  Step  Pyramid,  as  we  continue  on  our  way  to  Ma- 
liette's  House,  a  striking  yiew  opens  towards  the  N.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile,  hordered  by  palm-trees, 
and  framed  on  both  sides  with  the  yellowish-grey  desert ;  and  we 
also  observe  the  alabaster  mosque  of  Mohammed  'All  at  Cairo.  Ou 
the  left  tower  the  three  pyramids  of  Gtzeh,  and  the  three  nearer 
pyramids  of  Abustr.  The  path  turns  to  the  right  beyond  the  next 
heap  of  rubbish  (N.W.),  crosses  the  hollow,  and  soon  reaches  — 

Xariette's  House.  Mariette,  the  famous  French  Egyptologist, 
first  rose  into  notice  by  his  discovery  of  the  Apis  Tombs  in  1851 ; 
and  firom  1858  till  his  death  in  1881  was  director  of  the  official 
exeavations  in  Egypt.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the  terrace, 
but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  272  pi&s*  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  party,  to  the  'Gliaftrs'  who  take  charge  of  the  house. 
A  guide  to  the  tombs  must  be  taken  at  Mariette's  House,  as  visitors 
are  not  admitted  to  them  unattended. 

A  trodden  path  leads  from  Mariette^s  House,  to  tlie  W.,  in  a 
few  min.,  to  the  **Apis  Tombs,  the  subterranean  part  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Serapeum,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  god  Ptah  (p.  132),  which  was  worshipped 
in  a  special  temple  at  Memphis,  was  after  death  embalmed  like  a  human 
being  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  As 
early  aa  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  probably  still  earlier,  the  Apis 
tombs  eonsisted  of  a  subterranean  tomb-chamber,  reached  by  a  sloping 
shaft,  over  which  a  chapel  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  bull.  Under 
Bunses  IL  a  large  common  grave  was  prepared  fur  the  Apis  bulls  ])y 
Prinee  Kha-em-weset ;  a  subterranean  gollery,  over  100yds.  in  lengtli, 
was  hewn  in  the  rock  and  flanked  with  chambers),  which  were  walled  up 
after  receiving  the  wooden  coffin  containing  the  sacred  remains.  Psam- 
metikh  I.  caused  a  similar  gallery  with  side-vaults  to  be  constructed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  one.  These  vaults,  which  were  added  to  at  inter- 
viIb  down  to  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were  much  larger  and  more  carefully 
eonstracted  than  the  previous  series.  They  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
about  38D  yds.  and  are  about  10  ft.  in  width  and  171/2  ft.  in  height.  Above 
them  rose  a  large  temple  for  the  cult  of  the  dead  god.  —  The  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  like  the  soul  of  men  (p.  oxxiii)  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  bull  was  united  with  Osiris,  and  became  the  'Osiris-Apis'*  (S^gypt. 
Oter-hepi;  Gr.  Osorapis).  He  thus  became  a  kind  of  god  of  the  dead  and 
was  called,  like  Osiris,  4^ord  of  the  western  land^^  pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  tomb  to  pay  their  devotions  and  to  present  votive  offerings.  The  last 
were  usually  small  memorial  tablets,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  the  subterranean  galleries.  The  worship  of  the  foreign  god  Serapis  or 
JSarapit.^  introduced  under  Ptolemy  I.,  rapidly  spread  in  Egypt,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  new  Sarapis  was  confounded  with  Osorapis 
and  worshipped  along  with  the  latter  in  the  ancient  temple  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Memphis.  The  temple  itself  came  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
iSterayMum  or  Sarapeum.  Within  the  extensive  chambers  of  the  Serapeum 
there  was  established  a  colony  of  hermit.'^,  who  lived  in  the  strictest  se- 
clusion in  small  cells,  receiving  even  their  food  through  narrow  windows 
or  air'holes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  prototypes  of  the 
Christian  monks  and  ascetics  of  a  later  period.  —  A  second  tem^lo.  ol 
Osorapis,  built  by  Nektanebos,  once  stood  oppoail^  VXi<i  V^ta.-^^  ^os'KtvTv^ 
iheApU  tombs  (W.  of  Jf arietta's  house).   These  lftm^\ftaN«et^  c<iTwv«it\.^^\»'^ 


r 


■  aalli  enclosad  bj  walla,  ot 
tie  fllill  on  their  origl— '  -• 
Bphiax  Aviwi,  whloli  1 


fek  stataSB)  ■  tew  of  ff 
.  uun   LUTored  -with  Band).    The  a 
'.  Ihnmgb  lbs  nenropolii  to  Uia  A.  - 
iinplB  of  Healsnebos  is  ■  sfmlelrcaliT 


red  with  land,  and  only  tl 


Puaing  through  theGATBWAT(Pl.B),  v 
I  of  conaldeiibli     "  .... 


BCh»mber[Pl.b1 
«itli  nicbBB  in  the  bare  limeBtone 
walls,  whore  many  (ombBtoiies  of 
deceased  bulls  and  votivo  tablet! 
[Bee  p.  136")  ware  tonivd.  Visltore 
light  theli  candles  here.  The  guide 
now  proceeds  towards  tbo  right. 
After  a  few  pases  we  observe  at  oar 
feet  a  huge  block  of  black  granite 
(PI.  c),  which  oiiOB  formed  the  lid 
or  a  aaroophagus.  Beyond  it  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  after  ten  panes 
reacli  an  uimrmDiii  granite  sarcoph- 
Bgoa  {PI  d^,  which  nearly  Hlls  the 
passage.  The  lid  and  the  sarcopb- 
ag'19,  which  belong  to  each  other, 
were  probably  stopped  heie  on 
thelc  way  to  the  vault  for  which 
they  were  destined.  In  conseqaetiaB 
i  of  the  overthrow  of  the  worBhip  of 
Apia.  Near  the  end  of  this  paBSB.ge 
WB  turn  to  the  left  [8.)  Into  another, 
which  leads  ub  to  the  — 

FaiHcirAL  FuBAQH  (Vl.  A,  B), 
running  parallel  with  the  first,  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  penetrating  the  aulld 
'  rock.  This  passage  is  flanked  with 
the  lidB'Chambers,  ibout  26  ft.  In 
height,  the  pavements  and  v aultad 
oeillnga  of  wliinh  are  coiiBtruoted  of 
6icellejitMoka!(amBlone.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  chsmbers  Etill  contain 
the  huge  Siircophagi  in  which  the 
Apis  mummies  were  depoBlted. 
These  monster  cofQns  each  consiat 
of  a  single  block  of  black  or  red 
polished  granite  or  of  limestone, 
and  average  13  ft.  in  length,  7  ft. 
In  width,  and  11  ft.  In  height  -  * 
no  1e»  thin  65  tons  in  weight.  The  covers,  five  at  irU 
j   eomposed  u/wjurate  pieces  of  stone  ce.tDeute4  Ws«Jit,,i 


ength,  7  ft. 
height.  »na 
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muiT  iiutancM  been  paihed  on  one  side,  and  on  tliB  top  of  some 
of  them  the  Anh*,  for  lome  uneipUlned  lesson,  hnie  bnilt  tade 
muiM  of  muonrr.  All  the  taicophagi,  when  discovered  hy  Hariette, 
bad  heen  emptied  of  their  contenta,  vith  the  eicepCion  of  tvo, 
whieh  itlll  eontilned  a  nnmhei  of  trinlceti.  On!y  a  tev  of  the 
HiMophigl  bear  Inurlptloni  {  one  beira  the  name  of  Amaiii,  another 
that  of  ComijiMt,  and  a  thlid  that  otKhabaih,  leader  of  the  Egyptians 
BgaiDit  the  Feiaiana  (p.  liiiti). 

Hear  the  B.  end  of  the  principal  passage  we  leach  a  slde-paasage 
(PI.  t)  diverglDC  to  the  right,  ftom  which  another  passage  leads  to 
Qie  right.  Id  a  diieoClon  parallel  with  the  main  corridor,  but  now 
ballt  ap,  a*  It  was  In  a  dangerous  conditiao.  Opposite,  we  past 
OTei  another  saroophagus  by  means  of  steps  (PI.  g)  and  Chaa  regain 
the  door  by  which  we  entered  the  vaults.  The  temperalute  in  theie 
•ubtenuteaD  ehambera  Is  always  aboat  79°Fabr. 

■I  Mtnfta',  layt  Hadctta,  la  his  report  of  tbe  discovery,  'Uiat  whea 
I  punlratai  for  tbe  Brtt  time,  on 
inhHoT.,  ISSl,  f  ntd  Iha  Api)  vanlts, 
'  — ■  iO  profcunaiy  alrnck  wiUi 


h  in  mj  mind,  althDogh 

,  ___j  have  eUpHd  since  then. 

Owlnflosame  cbanct  which  ii  la 
dmieall  to  aeeonnt  for,  ■  chtmbeF 
wUdi  had  l)«sn  wslied  up  in  ttie 
thlrttath  rear  at  ths  reien  of  Ram- 
tea  IL  had  ueaped  Uie  noUca  of 
(ha  plDDderen  a(  the  vaiilts,   aod 


prectiBly 


io  the  chamber  aaemed  to  be 
~    in  it!  original  condition. 

llBter-marki  of  the  Egyplian 

who  had  insarled  the  last  atone 
la  the  wall  bnUt  to  conceal  the 
doorway  were  itlll  recognliable 
on  the  lima.  There  were  alao  the 
mark*  at  naked  taet  imprinted  os 


u  Id  ita  I 


tomb,« 


■chamber.   Evarvtbti 
iglnal  condlUon  in  th 


re  the  e 


lalmedrs 


this 


tor  thlrty-BSvan  ccnlurlBj'. 

Kext  to  the  Apis  Tombs  the  private  tombs  {MastcAiu,  p.  cxiili] 
are  the  most  interesting  points  at  SaVV^'^i  though  only  a  few  are 
open  to  the  Inspection  of  tonrists. 

The  "mMffcha  of  Ftahhotap,  which  lies  between  (he  Step  Pyr- 
amid and  Hadette's  House  and  has  only  recently  been  made  access- 
ible, dates  from  the  period  of  the  6th  Dyn.,  under  which  the 
deoeued  held  one  of  the  highest  offlces  of  state. 

Fnm  the  entrance  (A  on  the  Plan,  p,  138),  on&«'^.%V&e^^«' 
enter  a  Oosmoos  (B),  on  the  right  of  which  it  Ave  ^UA'Kt.M  ^u.*!. 
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(G),  a  large  square  apartment,  with  its  roof  sapported  by  four  pillars. 
A  door  in  the  centre  of  the  W.  wall  opens  into  the  Saobifioial 
Ohambeb  of  Ekubthotep  (D),  a  son  of  Ptahhotep,  with  leliefs  and 
inscriptions.  Another  door,  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  S.E.  angle, 
admits  us  to  a  vestibule  (E)  beyond  which  is  the  — 

SACHinciAL  Cuambeh  of  Ptahhotep  (F))  adorned  with  mural 
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rollers  that  arc  at  loast  equal  to  those  in  the  Mastaha  of  Ti  (p.  140) 
and,  like  them,  are  among  the  highest  achievements  of  ancient 
Egyptian  art  at  its  zenith  (p.  cl^. 

In  the  Doorway:  Servants  with  sacrificial  gifts.   N.  Wail:  over 

the  door,   lUahhotop  at  liis  morning  toilette,  with  his  greyhounds 

under  his  chair  and  a  pet  ape  huld  by  an  attendant :  In  front  of 

Afm  Mre  harpers  and  singers;  dwarfa  aliVus.\u%  beads  (npper  row); 
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oifleUlB  seated  on  the  ground  (next  two  row) ;  harpers  and  Ante- 
players,  and  a  singer  beating  time  with  his  hands  (lowest  row). 
To  the  left  of  the  door  are  servants  with  gifts ;  slaughter  of  the 
sacrlfleial  oxen.  —  W.  Wall:  In  the  right  and  left  angles  are  door- 
shaped  steles ;  that  on  the  right,  very  elaborate,  perhaps  representing 
the  facade  of  a  palace.  On  the  left  stele  (at  the  foot)  the  deceased 
is  represented  seated  in  a  chapel  (right)  and  borne  in  a  litter  (left) ; 
.in  fJFont  is  the  sacrificial  table.  The  wall-reliefs  represent  Ptahhotep 
seated  at  a  richly  famished  banquet  (left) ;  before  him  are  priests 
making  offerings  (upper  row)  and  servants  bearing  various  gifts 
(three  lower  rows);  above  is  the  list  of  dishes.  —  On  the  8.  Wall 
iB  a  similar  representation  of  the  deceased  at  table ;  before  him  are 
peasant  women  with  gifts  (top  row ;  injured) ;  in  the  second  row, 
the  sacrificial  animals  are  being  cut  up ;  in  the  lowest  two  rows  are 
servants  with  all  kinds  of  offerings.  —  The  representations  on  the 
E,  WcUl  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting.  On  the  right  Ptahhotep 
inspects  the  ^glfts  and  tribute  that  are  brought  by  the  estates  of  the 
N.  and  S.';  in  the  upper  row  are  boys  wrestling  and  seven  boys 
running  (the  first  having  his  arms  tied).  In  the  next  two  rows  are 
shown  the  spoils  of  the  chase :  four  men  drag  two  cages  containing 
lions,  a  man  carries  a  frame  loaded  with  young  gazelles,  bound 
together  in  groups,  another  has  cages  with  hares  and  hedgehogs. 
In  the  fonrth  row  are  herdmen  and  cattle  in  the  fields,  the  calves 
being  tethered  to  pegs;  in  the  two  following  rows,  cattle  are 
brought  for  inspection  (note  the  lame  herdsman  leading  a  bull  with 
a  neck-ornament) ;  in  the  lowest  row,  poultry.  On  the  left  Ptahhotep 
is  shown  'contemplating  all  the  pleasant  diversions  that  take  place 
in  the  whole  country' ;  in  the  top  row  a  herd  of  cattle  is  being 
driven  through  a  marsh,  and  men  are  engaged  in  plucking  papyrus- 
plants,  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  carrying  them  away;  in  the 
second  row  are  boys  playing;  the  vintage  is  represented  in  the 
third,  with  vines  upon  trellises,  watered  by  a  servant,  while  others 
gather  the  grapes  and  tread  them  in  the  wine-press  or  crush  them 
in  sacks ;  the  third  and  fourth  rows  are  devoted  to  animal  life  and 
.hunting  in  the  desert ;  in  the  sixth  are  men  labouring  in  the  marsh, 
fishing,  weaving  nets,  or  making  papyrus  boats ;  in  the  seventh  row 
are  fowlers  with  nets  and  other  men  placing  the  captured  birds  in 
boxes  and  bearing  them  away ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  peasants  in 
boats  upon  the  Nile,  with  appropriate  plants  and  fishes ;  some  of 
the  peasants  are  fighting.  In  the  boat  to  the  left  in  this  row  appears 
Ptah-nai-onkh,  sculptor-in-chief,  receiving  a  draught  from  a  boy  • 
this  is  doubtless  the  artist  who  designed  the  reliefs  and  has  here 
Immortalized  himself. 

The  **Kaffaba  of  Ti,  to  the  N.E.  of  Mariette's  House,  also  dates 
from  the  epoch  of  the  5th  Dynasty.     The  deceased  Ti  held  the 
positions  of  royal  architect  and  manager  of  the  -^ye^tkv^^  ^\  ILViv^ 
NefeT'er-he-re  and  J^en'woser.  The  bni\d\T\6  oi\^w«Wi  %\.qq^  ilWfH^ 
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ground,  bat  it  is  now  almost  entirely  sank  in  the  sand.  It  waft 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Mariette,  and  has  been  restored  by  the 
*  Services  des  Antiqait^s  de  r£gypte\  as  is  recorded  on  a  tablet 
at  the  entrance.  The  mural  reliefs,  besides  being  interesting  on 
account  of  their  subjects,  are  among  the  finest  and  best-preserved 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (comp.  p.  cl).  The 
imperfect  lighting  of  the  tomb  unfortunately  prevents  some  of  the 
reliefs  from  producing  their  full  effect,  and  various  delicate  details 
inevitably  escape  the  visitor. 

From  the  street(Pl.  A)  we  first  enter  the  Small  YbstibuiiS (PL  B), 
which  contains  two  pillars  (upper  parts  restored),  against  which  is 

a  figure  of  Ti,  in  a  long  wig  and  a  short, 
broad  apron,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand 
and  a  kind  of  club  in  the  other.  On 
the  E.  wall  are  several  female  peasants 
(PI.  a),  representing  the  villages  belong- 
ing to  Ti,  bringing  food  to  the  tomb ; 
on  the  S.  wall  are  poultry  and  doves 
being  fattened  (Pl.b).  The  other  reUeft 
are  obliterated. 

We  next  pass  through  a  doorway, 
the  sides  of  which  show  figures  of  Ti 
and  inscriptions,  and  enter  the  Gbbat 
Court  (PI.  G),  an  extensive  quadrangle, 
with  a  modern  wooden  roof  borne  by 
p«.  twelve  freely  restored  square  pillars. 
t'^  This  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  offerings 
to  the  deceased  and  the  saorlflee  of 
victims.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is 
a  flight  of  steps  (PI.  d),  by  which  we 
may  descend  to  a  low  snbterranean 
passage  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  leading  first  to  s 
kind  of  vestibule  and  then  to  the  tomb- 
chamber  of  Ti.  The  now  empty  sarcoph- 
agus completely  fills  the  niche  In  which 
it  stands,  so  that  only  the  front  of  It 
can  be  seen.  —  The  Wall  PabUimgt 
in  the  great  court  deserve  no  long 
examination;  they  are  mneh  Iqjured 
by  exposure  and  some  have  altogether  faded.  On  the  N.  Watl  Q^,  e) 
are  represented  the  sacrifice  of  cattle,  shown  in  the  wood- out 
below,  and  servants  with  gifts  t.    Behind  the  wall  here  Is  anofher 

t  We  annex  wuodcuts  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  8ce>M,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  impressions  obtained  by  Dr.  Reil  (d.  1860!),  aad  tktf*- 
fore  almost  facsimiles.     With  the  exception  of  the  larfe  pietun  of  TI 
engaged  in  banting  (p.  149),  which  \a  on^-tvltveteenth  fha  origiBal  iIm, 
Uiey  are  reduced  to  one-twelfth  of  the  OT\%lna\  a\i«. 


elftmbei  (SntbK,-  Pl.bi  p-OxIIt),  containing  sUtncB.  On  the  £.  Wall 
^Fl.  t)  tltere  ue  relieti  only  to  the  l«(t :  fi  ttociie  In  *  lUt«r, 


d  by  UtondantB  oinying  fans,  boxes,,  and  chain.   On  the 
U  ((torn  dgbt  to  left) :  Ti  and  his  wife  (PI.  hj  Inspect  the 


fftttenlng  of  geese  and  the  feeding  of  cranea  (Fl,  g) ;  a  pouttry-yard 

e.  t);  Ti  receiving  the  acconnta  of  his  offlctale,  who  stand  In  a 
Its  sDppoited  by  colum 
lug  the  uriTal  of  hie  Nile 
boftts,  while  herds  of  la- 
rious  kind  are  driven  Co- 
Dards  bint  (PI.  k);  false 
a«n  (PI.  0- 

Te  pass  throngh  the 
doot  in  the  oomeT,  noti- 


iieparioi  the  food. 
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OoBaitiOR(|PI.E)in  which  the  vFill-pstntlngB  are  in  1)BUeT  piMStTi- 
tlon.  On  ear.h  ride-wiU  ira  BeveT&l  Beriei  of  hetreiB  of  offeringt. 
On  the  light  aUo  is  &  'stele'  dedicated  to  Htfer-hotpa,  the  vife  ot 
Ti.  Another  door  admits  u>  to  a  SbcohdCdbbidos.  Iu  die  iawBrroi* 
on  the  Left  Wall  the  slaughter  ot  cittle  for  gKcriflce  is  lepreseated; 
in  the  upper  row  statues  ot  the  deceased  are  being  drawu  to  the 
tomb  on  sledges,  In  front  of  which  a  man  ponra  water  as  a  libation. 
On  the  Right  ICaJi  appear  ships  in  vhichTi  haalnspeotedhla  eitates 
in  the  Delta.    The  coilous  steering-geai  should  be  notioed.    Otbt 
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the  tloor  by  which  we  entered  la  Tl  in  a  boat  in  a  thicket  of  pi 
Over  the  door  leading  to  PI.  Q  are  d»ucer«  and  singen.  A  door  ob 
the  right  now  leads  into  a  Sidb  Ohambbb  (PI.  F).  On  the  nppw 
part  of  the  left  door-poBt  ■  piece  of  the  gycamote  wood  to  whloh  tha 
door  VM  attached  is  still  In  its  place.  Sight  WaB:  Ti,  who  stand* 
to  the  right,  receives  from  hig  servants  aactiflcial  gtfti  (flawen, 
cakes,  poultry,  ctc^j  in  the  top  row,  tables.  Badi  Wall:  at  the  tap, 
baking;  below,  a  man  measures  corn,  while  a  seribo  notes  dom 
the  quantity.  Left  Wall:  11;  to  the  right,  sonanta  irllk  glfta. 
Entrance  Wall:  Tables  with  vessels. 

Leaving  the  i^orrldor,  we  pass  through  the  door  opanlng  Ut  tha 
S.  (with  a  figure  of  Tl  on  cs'^h  side),  and  enter  the  Tomb  CKUoaE 
fPI.  G)  itself,  223/4  ft.  broad,  ^SVfft.  long,  and  121/,  ft.  In  height. 
Tie  coiling  retts  on  two  massive  squaie  ji^Vvut,  wMiA.'wiA  Umaaa 
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E.Sidesf  U>«To(B.ti  Chamliep  of  Ti. 
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and  caloured  U>  imitate  red  gcaiilto.  The  iiamea  and  titles  ofTl  are 
inscribed  on  ibe  pillira.  Tho  plctarlil  atnimeat  here  la  uiiaaaally 
rich  and  will  repay  careful  ox&mination. 

On  the  £.  8ide  (to  the  left  of  the  eutranoe}  Tl  appean  Inapest- 
fiig  the  barrest  operatione,   which  are  repreaented  In  liz  aoenei 


(begianing  at  the  top) :  tho  corn  ia  reaped,  placed  in  aaeka,  and 
loaded  upon  asaea,  which  bear  it  to  the  gtanary ;  the  ear*  ate  taken 
from  the  eacks  and  piled  In  heapa ;  then  followa  the  treading  out  of 
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the  corn  by  oxen  or  ussrt;  the  threshed  grain  along  with  tke  ehaff 
la  piled  in  a  great  heap  by  meana  of  three-pranged  Aukc,  then 
aified,  and  winnowed  with  two  gmall  boarda;  Anally  It li  pUetd 
In  a  safh  by  a  woman. 

Farther  <o  Iho  riiht  on  lliia  wall  are  two  preserved  and  laTenl 
damaged  ship- building  «cene^,  representing  the  t&iiouiopentiinw: 
■  h aping  the  tree- dunk B,  eawtng  boards,  and  the  aclnal  oonatniBtieB 
of  the  ahlp.  on  which  aome  nockmon  arc  using  hammer  and  eUael, 
niili'  otkert  are  plating  the  pUnks.  In  one  tl  t,ti«  aUft  itaadi  n, 


InapMtlDg  tlie  work.   The  prlmltlTB  Raws,   «.xe9,  hammeiB,  drill*, 

and  otln  tools  Qied  tj  the  norhmen  are  parUculirly  Inteteiting. 

The  8. 9idt  U  richly  eavered  with  repieaentatlona,  bat  the  npper 

parti  aie  damaBBd.  From  right  to  left.   A.t  the  top  Ti  Is  seited 


at  tahle,  while  &ttendiiits  bring  vsrlotis  eacrifleid  gifts.  Below 
an  attandanta  with  gifts,  and  flute-players  and  harpeis,  who  per- 
foim  nntU  daring  the  meal  j  slaughter  of  cattle  for  eacriflce.  At 
the  top  (In  the  middle),  TI,  with  his  wife  sealed  »t  hia  feet,  In- 


■peotf  the  different  ktnda  of  animals  (antclopeB,  gAzelIca,  goats, 
■tag*,  oattle;  each  with  the  name  ahove]  which  are  being  brouglit 
for  laeriflfle  by  the  peasantry  of  his  estates.  Kclow,  three  rows  of 
«Bttle;  fliro©  yillage^lders  arc  forcibly  brought  lo  the  eatate-offtae 
to  glTe  evldenee  aa  to  taies;  at  the  bottom,  ^aUr^  ol  ^W  Vvo.^ 
{maumf  geete,  plgeoni).  At  the  top,  to  tt6\eU,T:\.  K.  %m»a '!>''*>■ 
'i  Siypt.    Sit  Ed.  \a 
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near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  the  left,  leads  to  a  second  8erddb  (PI.  H), 
in  which  a  complete  statue  of  Ti  and  several  broken  ones  were  found. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  cleft  are  two  men  offering  incense  to 
Ti  Ti  and  his  wife  inspect  their  workmen,  who  are  represented  in 
four  rows:  from  above  downwards,  1.  Men  blowing  a  furnace  (per- 
haps for  glass-making  or  copper-smelting)  with  long  tubes;  2.  Sculp- 
tors and  makers  of  stone  vessels;  3.  Carpenters;  to  the  left  are  men 
polishing  a  door  and  a  chest;  then,  men  sawing  planks;  two  men 
polishing  a  bedstead,  below  which  stands  a  head-rest ;  a  man  using 
a  drill ;  4.  Leather- workers  and  market-scenes ;  one  dealer  has  a 
skin  and  two  pots  of  oil  for  sale ;  another  has  a  wallet  for  which  a 
man  offers  him  a  pair  of  sandals. 

On  the  W,  Side  of  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  large  door-shaped 
steles,  representing  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  front 
of  the  left  stele  is  a  slab  for  the  reception  of  offerings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wall  are  slaughterers  and  the  presentation  of  gifts 
(^damaged) ;  above  are  tables.  In  front  of  these  stood  statues  of  Ti 
and  his  wife  (p.  79). 

The  **  North  Side  of  the  chamber  is  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  and  best  preserved  scenes,  representing  life  in  the  maxshes 


"'-*.  -  •  *  ■  ■  1«.  JT"  ".'1' 


N.Side  of  the  Tomb  CltaxBLber  of  Ti. 


Fu^'caLMftff  aiwl  Bind  -maruig 


JFithoty 


JbdJttA    Cattle     ScatMt 


BM^tui    CaUU    Sca%jt* 


Ti 
BuniiftQ 


nthat§  m.Bomtt 


TUughm0  Jlpmt* 


tatetks 


■  rf  iw 


Fiff 


TC» 


of  the  Delta.  To  the  right  (beginning  at  the  top;  the  top  rowt 
difficult  to  distinguish) :  Boatmen  quarrelling  and  fighting;  flihinc; 
tilling  tbe  ground,  a  man  ploughs  with  two  oxen,  whleh  another 
man  drives  (^note  the  shape  of  the  plough),  a  third  maa  breaks  the 
clods,  while  a  fourth  is  sowing;  an  overseer  stands  near.  Bam 
MTo  driven  over  the  newly-sown  ground  to  tread  in  the  seed,  while 
men  hoe  tbe  ground j  to  the  right.  CaxxVe  i«\uniVik%  tram  ^^astuaie 


in  the  IMto,  WM  dtiyen  throagh  the  water;  one  of  the  herdsmen. 
In  front,  outIm  a  yonng  ealf  on  his  thouldera.  —  In  the  Centre, 
Ti  Mlllng  tliiongh  the  muihea  In  t  toat  of  ptpyms.   In  front  of 


him  ti  ft  small  boat  whoae  ew  a  e  gR^ed  n  hnn  ing  blppopotami, 
near  vhlch  a  hippopotamus  dc  u  s  a  o  -odi  e  In  a  boat  behind 
li  »  man  dsUoc.  In  the  sn  onnd  g  papy  us  b  cket  tt-tto^vk  VrAla 
an  dttlng  on  their  neifs  o    flutter  ng  a^oul     —  To  i,\.%  \<Ai. 


UA 


SouUO. 


sakkIra. 


(beginning  >t  Ibe  top):  Fishing  ind  bird-inuiiig  (two  mm); 
flehetman  sinking  A«h  from  i  kind  of  wicker  bow-net  Into  m  bMket; 
two  men  Betted  &t  s  smtili  ttble  catting  np  flih;  cattle  putnrlDfi 
&  cow  iB  repceaented  calving,  another  ia  being  milked,  irhile  an 
ovecBeer  leans  on  his  ataft  close  by  and  a  herdimui  giuping  a  oalf 
by  the  loga  preTenta  it  running  to  its  motliei;  to  the  left,  etlrei 


tethered  to  pegs  in  the  ground  and  browaing  or  frisking  j  ta  tlie 
light,  herdsmen  in  small  papyrns  boats  drive  a  herd  of  eattle  aonm 
a  liver  in  which  lurk  two  ciucocliles ;  to  the  left  are  two  dwarfs  with 
their  niasler's  pet  ape  aTiil  a  leash  of  gieyhoiinds. 


The  narrow  strip  running  along  the  entire  N.  wall  at  tbe  tot- 
tom  ROiialsta  of  a  proeeision  of  36  female  peasants  bearing  laerf- 
Di'.ial  atTrrin£s  of  mi'at,  poultry,  vegetables,  fmits,  and  drink.  Tba 
dirriTcrit  tlgiir.'s  ri'prt'sent  the  various  estates  of  the  deceased  TI, 
tlie  nnine  of  eai^h  be1ii£  lii«crlheil  beside  lis  rcpreaentatlve. 

The  Tomb  of  Keramka  is  another  |>rave  well  worthy  of  a  vidL 
It  is  sitnattHi  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  tlie  Puramid  of  Tslt,  which  Itta 
to  the  K.  of  Marielti's  liuiisi',  beyoml  a  mined  stone  pyraiaid.  Tke 
lamb  d»tea  from  tJtc  liegiiinlnguttb<.<(i(hU)n.,audeoiitain«31n«iBi 


'Yoi^'^^^&i'v'.'T  -PJx^i^TT'  "U 


pBiual-womcn  wllh  offmios"- 


and  psasagei,  divided  Into  three  sections,  o(  wWch  that  milked  A  on 
the  plsu  belonged  to  Mertnika,  th»t  marked  B  to  H<r(-uwt«l-tfte(, 
his  vlfe,  and  that 
marked  G  to  thalr  ion 
Meri-Tttl.  The  Ullet 
at  the  entrance  rBcordi 
the  dlBCOYery  in  1893. 
Booms  iluzid  A.  To 
tlie  right  Bud  left  of  tbs 


tlie  vllit  nbo  d«<i|pi«d 
the  lelleb  in  Ibe  tomb, 
)uted  before  an  «McI, 


ilntlD 

I  iBi  of  th«  KgrpUaii  jtM, 
repTeneiited  t>T  dsme>i 
Id  one  hand  he  holdj  a 
■bell  containing  colour, 
and  Id  the  otbcr  a  p«iij 
Khile  a  wriling-appaia- 
la<  lianga  from  hli  thanl- 
der|  in  front  of  hia 
standi  his  son  £taMi.  To 
the  left  JTermta,  before 
wbom  il  bil  litUe  lOs 
itiH  tUx,  holdiac  a  lo- 
tus stalk  and  a  bird  |  be- 


pgprrai  boat  with  bli 
vrlte,  (paaring  flih)  in 
Iwo  amaller  boali  are 
men  leeniiiif  tbm  Uppo- 


outh) 


id(blidi, 


gronnd  la  order 
ed  Tlie  poiltloaa  of  the  attle 
1-  —  A  2  conlalu  the  munwy- 
hie  wife  (lo  the  left}  ioipMltac 
in  ill  roiri.  In  tho  two  lowul 
iCklace^  and  leueli ;  la  (ha  M  tow, 
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m»  to  tftxet  (eomp.  p.  145):  one  has  been  stripped  and  is  being  beaten  at 
a  whIpplBg-post.  To  the  right.  Mereroka  and  his  wife  inspect  the  offering 
of  SMiifleet  to  the  stataes  of  the  deceased.  —  A  6  contains  no  reliefs.  — 
IieaTinc  A  6-A  9  niiTlsiied  for  the  present,  we  tarn  to  the  right  and  enter  — 

A  fO,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  four  pillars,  bearing  incised 
reliefli  (n  the  deceased.  W.  Wall  (beginning  to  the  left),  bedroom  scenes. 
The  bod,  standing  beneath  a  canopy,  is  prepared  in  presence  of  Meremka 
aad  bis  wife  ( the  deceased,  along  with  his  wife,  who  plays  npon  a  harp, 
dti  vpOB  a  large  conch  with  lions^  feet,  beneath  which  are  two  rows  of 
Taaw|  the  deceased  Meremka,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  receives  gifts  of 
▼srioas  kinds  in  rases  and  boxes  from  his  retainers.  If.  Wall.  Priests  of 
the  dead  bring  stands  loaded  with  meat  and  drink  to  the  deceased.  E.  Wall. 
Meremka  and  his  wife,  with  attendants ;  servants  bringing  sacriflcial  gifts ; 
male  and  female  dancers  (two  lowest  rows).  B.  Watt.  The  deceased  receiv- 
ing saeriflcial  gifts.  —  A 11.  Only  a  few  reliefs  are  preserved  here,  to- 
rtber  with  the  door-stele  on  the  W.  Wall^  behind  which  is  a  Serd&b.  — 
13.  N,  WaU.  The  deceased  receiving  gifts;  in  the  second  row  from  the 
bottom  are  ten  bams  or  storehouses;  in  the  lowest  row,  treading  grapes 
and  preMlng  the  trodden  grapes  in  a  sack.  On  the  other  walls  are  the 
deeetned  reeeiviag  food  and  drink,  and  cattle  being  slaughtered. 

*A  18,  the  sacriflcial  chamber,  has  six  square  pillars,  on  which  Mere 
mka  is  represented  standing.  In  the  middle  is  a  stone  ring  for  tethering 
the  Mierlfleial  ox.  If.  Wall.  In  a  recess  is  a  statae  of  Mereruka  (front  view), 
with  ataerifidal  tablet  in  firont.  Mural  reliefs  (from  right  to  left):  Meremka 
InspeetlBg  domestic  animals,  etc.  (in  the  top  row,  boat-building,  in  the 
four  lower  rows,  gaaelles,  goats,  antelopes,  and  cattle,  in  the  lowest  row, 
feedinc  tame  hyienas);  an  old  man  conducted  by  his  two  sons ;  Mereruka 
in  a  seoui-chair,  with  a  large  retinue,  including  two  dwarfs  leading  dogs. 
W.  WaU  (much  damaged):  ships.  8.  Wall  (bottom  row  only  preserved). 
Funeral  I  entrance  to  the  tonih,  with  a  priest  and  dancers  in  front  of 
Itt  to  the  left,  men  carrying  a  large  chest;  sacriflcial  gifts;  four  ships, 
-with  aeveral  men  in  the  water:  the  funeral  procession  with  professional 
jnoamert  (very  graphic).  To  tne  left  of  the  door,  the  deceased,  accom- 
panied bv  two  women,  sails  in  a  boat  through  the  marshes :  crocodiles 
and  flih  In  the  water.  E.  Wall.  To  the  right,  harvest  operations  in  pre- 
tence of  Uie  deceased  and  his  wife  and  mother.  To  the  left,  Mereruka 
and  his  wife  playing  draughts.  Over  and  beside  the  door  to  G  1 :  Mereruka, 
his  wife,  and  mother,  with  female  dancers  and  musicians ;  various  games. 
We  now  pass  through  a  doorway  of  modern  construction  and  enter  the  — 

Boom  MABKXO  G.  —  G  1.  E.  Wall.  To  the  right,  poultry-yard,  fatten- 
ing geese }  to  the  left,  goats  and  antelopes.  If.  Wall^  Meri-Teti,  son  of 
Kernvka,  receiving  sacriflcial  gifts  from  servants.  W.  Wall.  The  deceased 
hunting  in  the  desert;  gazelles  and  goats.  S.  Wall.  Servants  with  poultry 
and  flan  as  sacriflcial  gifts.  —  C  2  has  no  reliefs.  —  0  3.  E.  Wall.  In  the 
two  lowest  rows,  cattle  being  slaughtered  for  sacrifice;  in  the  upper  rows, 
Serrantf  bringing  gifts,  cattle,  gazelles,  etc.  N.  de  8.  Walls.  Meri-Teti  at 
table)  servants  toinging  gifts.  W.  Wall.  Door-stclc,  with  the  deceased's 
naae  inserted  in  place  of  an  earlier  one ;  in  front  is  an  altar.  —  G  4.  E.  WaU. 
Ifen  bearing  large  chests  full  of  clothing  and  vessels  to  Meri-Teti,  who 
stands  on  we  left.  If.  Wall.  In  the  centre,  the  deceased,  at  the  sides, 
eerrants  bringing  jars  and  boxes ;  to  the  right  large  jars  are  being  brought 
on  sledges.  W,  watt.  Attendants  with  gifts  (unfinished);  square  hole 
leading  to  C  5,  the  8erddb.  8.  WdU,  unfinished.  —  We  now  return  to 
A  18  and  tnrning  to  ttie  right  (W.)  enter  the  unvisitod  — 

Boons  XABKBO  A  (continued).  A  14  leads  to  several  store-chambers 
(A  15 -A  Si),  only  about  3  ft.  high;  the  names  are  inscribed  above  the 
aoors.  From  A  16  we  enter  —  A  9.  W.  Wcdl.  In  the  centre  are  Mereruka 
and  his  wife,  to  the  right  and  left  are  servants  bearing  pieces  of  cloth, 
ressels  of  saered  oil,  boxes  of  clothing,  and  stands  of  ornaments ;  a  sledge 
with  three  large  jars.  E.  Wall,  similar  scenes.  —  A  8.  Beyond  th«  ^c^c^x- 
stele  on  the  W,  Wall,  in  front  of  which  stood  an  altar,  nollAtvg  oi\xi\.«t^«X.  — 
At.  W,  W«IL  Feeding  ofpovdtry  (pigeons,  geeae,  ciauea).   ^  Tixct^i^  ^Sa^ 
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in  tbis  wall  leads  to  the  Serdftb  (A  7),  in  which  a  painted  statue  of  Mere- 
ruka  was  found.  S.  Watt.  To  the  left,  cattle,  goats,  etc.,  are  being  driven 
before  the  deceased,  while  scribes  note  down  the  nambers^  to  the  right, 

Eea«ant-women,  representing  villages  the  names  of  which  are  inacribed, 
ringing  gifts.    N.  Watt.    To  the  left,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  to  the 
right,  Mercruka  inspecting  his  fishermen. 

Boons  MARKED  B.  —  B  i.  N.  ^  S.  WoUs.  The  wife  of  Mereraka,  a 
princess,  receiving  various  gifts  from  her  attendants.  W.  WaU,  Meremka'i 
wife,  son,  and  daughter^  four  servants  bearing  a  litter  adorned  with  lionS} 
to  the  left,  fishing  scene;  above,  capture  of  wild  bulls.  —  B2.  Staircase.  — 
B  3.  N.  Wall.  Dancers  before  Mereruka's  wife.  On  the  other  walls  are 
servants  bringing  food  for  the  deceased,  and  cattle.  —  B  4.  Serdftb.  — 
B  5.  W.  Watt.  In  the  centre  is  an  elaborate  door-stele,  in  front  of  whidi 
is  a  square  block  once  supporting  a  sacrificial  tablet;  to  the  right  and 
left  is  the  deceased  at  table,  with  servants  bringing  food,  flowen,  ete. 
N.  Watt.  Mereruka's  wife  and  son  in  a  litter  adorned  with  a  lion,  near 
which  are  three  dugs  and  a  pet  ape.  On  the  other  walls,  Attondaati 
bringing  gifts  to  the  deceased;  cattle  being  slaughtered.  —  Bo.  Empty. 

To  tho  right  (E.)  of  Mereruka's  Tomb  lies  the  Xaitaba  «f 
Ke-gem-ni,  a  vizier  and  judge,  also  of  tlio  6th  Dyn.  and  excavated  in 
1893.  (Tho  name  is  erroneously  given  on  the  tablet  over  the  entrance 
as  Ka-bi-n.')  The  representations  in  this  tomb  are  of  little  intefest. 

Room  I.  On  tho  left  wall.  Ke-gem-nl  inspects  his  cattle  and  poultry: 
hyivnas  arc  being  fed;  feeding  poultry.  On  the  right  wall  the  oeeeased 
inspects  the  fisheries;  the  captured  fish  are  recorded  and  carried  away. 
Above  the  door  to  the  next  room  is  the  deceased  in  his  litter.  —  Room  11. 
Ke-gem-ni  receiving  gifts  from  his  attendants.  To  the  left  is  a  chamber 
in  which  figures  of  the  deceased  are  chiselled  out  at  two  places.  — 
Room  III.  On  the  side -walls,  Ee-gcm-ni,  seated  in  a  chair,  reeeivei 
sacrificial  gift<i.  On  the  end-wall  is  the  stele,  in  front  of  whicli  was  tiM 
altar,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  —  Room  IV.  Two  representations  of 
Ke-gem-ni,  standing,  and  receiving  gifts  from  his  attendants;  tables  wtlh 
vessels;  large  ointment-jars  dragged  on  sledges. 

A  few  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  tomb  of  Ke-gem-ni  is  a  Strett  of 
TombSi  exhumed  by  Loret  in  1899.  Several  interesting  stmctures 
of  the  6th  Dyn.  wore  discovered  here. 

Tho  first  is  the  xomowhnt  ruinous  tomb  of  Ra-n^er-$eshem^  sumamed 
iSheghi^  a  vizior  and  judge,  the  chief  remains  of  which  are  a  hall  with  six 
square  pillars,  each  bearing  the  tlgure  of  the  deceased,  and  an  elegant  stde. 

The  first  ti-mb  on  the  left  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  proper  is  that  of 
*£nkh-me-Hor^  sumamed  8esi.  Through  the  door  we  entcv  a  ebamber 
with  reliefs  of  fluvi.il  life  (water-animals,  fish,  crocodile,  hipnopotamvsl 
beyond  which  is  a  second  room,  with  a  representation  of  tne  deceased 
inspecting  his  fisheries.  In  one  of  the  doorways  are  interesting  relief^  of 
surgical  operations;  on  the  right,  circumcision,  on  the  left,  an  operatkw 
on  a  man''s  toe.  In  the  adjoining  room  are  figures  of  dancers.  —  Tks 
next  tomb  belongs  to  L'ze-he-Teti  or  Ptah-n^er-seshemj  sumamed  AlksiM, 
Mho  first  next  to  the  king'.  In  a  chamber  with  fine  painted  reliefs  is  ttie 
door-shupod  stele,  with  two  figures  of  the  deceased  emeri^g)  above  the 
door  is  a  reoe.vs  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased.  In  another  room  is  showi 
a  poultr>--yard.  —  The  last  tomb  (on  the  lofr),  that  of  Ko-opor,  *the  Srst 
next  to  tho  king\  is  built  of  crude  bricks,  the  door  alone  being  of  lime- 
stone. —  On  the  rubbish  almve  the  anciont  graves  at  the  end  of  the  alreet 
stands  a  Tomb  of  the  Xeic  Emj-irts  with  the  stumps  of  four  papyrms-eolomas. 

Thn  street,  betulin'^  ti>  tlio  H^ht  (K.).   loads  to  the  mined  r>i  iiWi  tf 

Qiiren  Vrpir^t.    The  stopped  oore.  on  which  the  limestone  blocks  of  thm  o«ter 

covering  are  laiil.  is  still  cli-arly  discernible.    Adjoining  the  B.  bsse  of  Chs 

pyramid  stands  the  ti>niple,  in  the  central  chamber  of  which  is  the  shaileni 

."feJet  with  the  gmnitc  altar  still  lying  In  front  of  it.    On  the  d<Ma  of 

the  pyrsniid  etanda  a  tomb  uf  the  II cw  Empvce^  nvIv^  «k  Coua 
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If  time  permit,  the  traveller  may  now  proceed  to  the  8.  Oroup 
ofSdMfti^  a  ride  of  174^'*  to  the  S.  from  Mariette's  House.  We 
fHMf  near  a  apace  of  ground  about  440  yds.  square ,  enclosed  by 
broad  and  maaaive,  but  now  rery  dilapidated  walls  on  the  £.,  N., 
aad  W.  aides,  while  the  S.  side  Is  bounded  by  the  natural  hills  of 
the  desert* — The  rente  now  leads  straight  to  the  Mastaba  el-Flr'aun, 
the  nest  interesting  monument  in  the  S.  group.  To  the  left  are 
tlte  dilapidated  Pffnmiidi  of  Pepi  /.  and  Mertnv^  and  a  pyramid 
as^Oed  by  the  Arabs  Harem  eth-Showwdf,  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
ICa^ba  el-Fifann  is  the  Pyramid  of  Pepi  II.  All  these  pyramids 
(now  inaceessible)  are  constructed  and  adorned  exactly  in  the 
lajne  manner  as  that  of  King  Onnos  (p.  134).  The  Maataba  el- 
Fh^mim  xeaemblea  In  its  shape  some  of  the  mastabas  of  the  Mid  die 
Empire.  The  passages  In  the  Interior  resemble  those  in  the  pyr- 
amlda  of  Onnoa  and  his  successors,  so  that  this  monument  may 
piobably  enough  be  a  king's  grave,  as  its  name  implies  ('grave  of 
Pharmoh*).  The  top,  which  is  easily  reached,  commands  a  fine  view. 

On  the  S.  and  £.  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  SaVJ^ara  arc  numerous 
lioefc  Tambt,  They  are  far  simpler  than  the  mas^bas  both  in  point 
of  oonatructlon  and  of  internal  decoration. 

About  IVs  li*  ^  the  8.  of  the  Mafltaba  cl-Fir'aun  lie  the  Necropolis  and 
Pyzamids  of  Bahahikr.  Here  rise  two  large  pyramids  and  a  smaller  one  of 
tineatone,  and  two  of  bilck  (the  *Black  Pyramids'),  together  with  remains 
of  others,  all  of  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
nie  If.  Bndt  Pyramid^  which  was  once  covered  with  slahs  of  stone,  is 
probably  the  tomb  of  King  Usertesen  III.  (i2th  Dyn.).  The  length  of 
the  aide  at  Uie  base  is  845  ft.,  while  the  height  is  now  only  about  90  ft. 
To  the  K.  of  this  pyramid,  but  within  the  girdle-wall  that  formerly 
eneloaed  it,  are  two  subterranean  galleries  with  tomb-chambers  in 
whieh  femai^  members  of  the  royal  family  were  interred.  In  the  lower 
of  these  galleries  were  found  the  jewels  of  the  princesses  Sit-TIathor  and 
■erlt  (now  in  the  Gtzeh  Museum,  p.  82).  —  At  the  E.  ba^e  of  the  pyramid 
Is  %  house  belonging  to  the  Service  des  Antiquitis^  in  which  the  night  may 
be  apent  by  permission  previously  obtained  at  the  Museum  in  Gtzeh. 

To  the  8.W.  of  the  N.  Brick  Pyramid  lies  a  larger  8tone  Pyramid. 
This  if  StUl  836  ft.  in  height  and  234  yds.  in  width,  being  nearly  as  large 
as  the  G^at  Pyramid  of  Giseh,  and  in  its  solitude  presents  a  very  imposing 
appeaianoe,  even  to  an  accustomed  eye.  It  was  probably  (like  the  Pyr- 
aaild  of  Meiddm,  p.  192)  built  by  Snofru,  and  is  thus  the  most  ancient 
royal  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

To  the  E.  and  8.  are  remains  of  several  other  pyramids.  Still  farther 
to  the  8.  rises  a  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  sometimes  called  the  Blunted 
PpnmM^  the  lower  part  rising  at  an  angle  of  54"  41',  while  the  sides  of 
the  apex  form  an  angle  of  42**  59*.  This  pyramid  is  2O6V2  yds.  square  and 
Si  fC  in  height.  *  The  exterior  coating  is  in  good  preservation.  The 
Interior  was  explored  as  early  as  the  year  1660  by  an  English  traveller 
■amed  Kelton.  In  1860 II.  Le  Brun  found  a  small  chamber  in  the  interior. 
IfTo  fdne  to  the  name  of  the  builder  has  been  discovered. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Blunted  Pyramid  and  a  few  kilometres  to  the  S.  of 
iie  K.  Brlek  Pyramid,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Menshiych,  which  lies 
>n  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  N.  of  Dahshdr,  rises  the  S.  Brick  Pyramid. 
rhia.  whieh  was  originally  covered  with  limestone  slabs,  was  perhaps 
>allt  bj  Xing  Amenemhit  III.  (12th  Dyn.).  To  the  N.  (»f  it,  but  enclosed 
>y  the  former  elTdle-waU,  are  the  graves  of  King  Hor  and  Princeu  iVeb- 
UHpU-Vurvi  (p.  89).  Between  the  N.  and  S.  Bricli  Pvtaml^  V^  \\^<b  t>\Vgl^^ 
rwnmM  ^  JmmmhU  II.  (i2th  Dyn.). 
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10.  Baths  of  9elw&n. 


Railway  to  (14  M.)  Helw&n  vi&  Turra  in  2546  min. ;  trains  honrlj  to 
and  from  Cairo  (fares  and  times  to  be  learned  at  the  hotels). 

The  trains  start  from  the  station  in  the  Bdb  el-'LCk  Squaire 
(PI.  6,  5),  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  Shftri'a  el-Man^dr.'  Beyond 
the  stations  of  Styideh  Zinab  (PI.  6, 7),  Fum  el-Khatig  (p.  68),  and 
8t,  Oeorgei  (p.  73),  the  railway  traverses  the  narrow  plain  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  generally  on  the  boundary  between  the  cnltlTated 
land  and  the  desert.  —  After  two  more  stoppages  it  reaches  3Viffa 
or  Tourah.  A  little  to  the  right  are  the  large  military  establishments 
and  gunpowder  mills  and  about  I72  M.  to  the  left  are  the  quarries 
(p.  155).  On  the  hill  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  —  Ma^fora,  a 
yillago  on  the  Nile,  is  noted  for  the  stone-tiles  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Icnown  as  'fiala^^  and  used  for  flooring  purposes  in 
almost  every  house  of  the  bettor  class  in  Egypt.  —  Beyond  stmt. 
Ma'sara  the  line,  leaving  the  Nile,  skirts  the  slopes  of  the  Oebel 
Turra  J  and  after  ascending  a  considerable  incline  reaches  the  plateau 
on  which  the  Baths  of  Helwan  are  situated. 

14  M.  Helw&n.  —  Hotels.  *'Gbamo  HOtel  H^LouAif  (1  on  the  map 
at  p.  112),  the  property  of  the  George  Nunkovich  Go.  (p.  34),  opposite  the 
station,  sumptuously  fitted  up,  with  terrace,  pens,  from  00  pias.  (or  10  fr.), 
European  waiters;  "^IldTEL  des  Bains  (PI.  2;  same  proprietors),  with 
veranda,  pens,  from  40  pias.;  *Heltzel''s  Hotel,  well  equipped,  peas. 
from  40  pias.  \  Tewfik  Palace  Hotel  (Palais  on  the  nuip),  in  a  former 
viceregal  mansion,  equipped  in  the  English  style,  pens,  from  10s.  — 
Pensions.  DafigMr  House  (proprietrix.  Miss  Dodd),  pens.  10f.(  AntonU^ 
pens,  from  6«.;  Sphinx^  German,  pens.  40  pias.;  VUla  Wanda  CDataha 
vanda\  Bussian),  unpretending  but  very  fair;  Loir;  Pens.  tTA/riqiu,  >— 
Invalid  cooking  and  diet  on  request  at  any  of  the  hotels  or  pensions.  — 
Dr.  Uebahn^s  Sanatorium  (PI.  3),  pens.  10-20«.  according  to  room,  open 
from  Nov.  to  May.  —  Villas  or  Private  Lodgings^  at  varions  prices,  are 
easily  obtained.  —  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Vice- 
regal Bath  Establishment. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Page  May^  medical  inspector;  Dr.  BenUeg;  Dr.  CTr&flkii, 
Dr.  Qehrmanny  German.  —  Druggist,  Dr.  KUppers^  a  German. 

English  Church.  —  Roman  Catholic  Church,  belonging  to  the  Jfission- 
tMires  de  VA/rique  Centrale.  —  International  School  (director.  H.  Onyot),  for 
modern  language^  (including  Arabic),  mathematics,  and  history. 

Golf  Course,  laid  out  on  the  desert  by  Dr.  Page  May,  with  18  holes, 
club-house,  and  professional.  —  Tennis  Courts  at  the  Grrand  Hdtel  (see 
above).  —  Driving,  Biding,  and  Ctcling  are  also  favourite  pursuits. 

Comp.  ^Helwan  and  the  E{;yptian  Desert',  by  W.  Pagt  Maift  M.  D., 
with  articles  by  Prof.  Sayce  and  Prof.  Schveeinfurth. 

JfelwAn^  French  Hilouan 'Us-  Bains ,  an  artificial  oasis  in  tb« 
desert,  1*74  M.  to  the  £.  of  tlic  Nile,  and  115  ft.  abore  the  STorige 
water  level,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  enclosed  by  steep  limestone 
hills  from  N.W.  to  8.K.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitonts.  In  spita 
of  the  difficulty  of  brining  provisions  and  even  garden-mould  Crom 
a  distance,  Ilelwan  has  hitherto  had  a  very  prosperous  existeneet 
ThJs  it  owes  partly  to  its  thermal  springs,  partly  to  its  dimate.  The 
sulphur,  salinOf  and  chalybeate  spiinga,  -wViVtV  ^«»  ^mA.  u  €tt 
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back  M  the  time  of  Amenophis  lY.  (ca.  B.C.  1380)  and  were  again 
niade  avaiUble  for  sanatory  purposes  in  1871-72,  have  a  temperature 
of  91**  Fahr.  and  resemble  those  of  Harrogate,  Aix  in  Savoy,  and 
Hercnles-Bad  in  Hungary  in  their  ingredients.  They  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  catarrhs.  The  Viceregal 
Both  Eiiablishment,  in  the  Moorish  style,  opened  by  the  Khedive 
in  1899,  is  excellently  equipped,  and  compares  well  with  the  best 
European  baths.  It  contains  immersion-baths  for  fresh,  salt,  and 
sulphur  water,  electric  baths,  hot-air  baths,  vapour  baths,  radiant 
beat  baths,  etc.  There  are  two  swimming  baths  (120  and  90  ft. 
long),  filled  with  running  sulphurated  and  salt  water,  one  reserved 
for  ladies,  the  other  .for  gentlemen.  There  are  arrangements  also 
for  inhalation,  massage,  and  sun  and  air  baths.  The  interior  of  the 
Khedive's  private  bath-house  may  be  inspected. 

The  Viceregal  ObservcUory  (see  p.  77)  is  being  removed  from 
Cairo  to  Helw&n,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  instruments. 

The  dry  and  warm  climate  is  specially  adapted  for  rheumatic, 
pulmonary,  and  kidney  diseases,  and  for  all  cases  in  which  cold 
and  damp  should  be  avoided  (comp.  also  p.  xxvii).  Between  Nov. 
and  Feb.  rain  falls  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  even  during  the 
inundation,  when  the  lower-lying  river-valley  is  covered  with  mist 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  atmosphere  at  Helwan  is  free 
from  all  perceptible  moisture.  Tiio  mean  temperature  in  winter 
is  61*»6'Fahr.,  with  a  daily  range  of  21"  (from  51  to  72").  The 
amount  of  daily  sunshine  averages  8  hrs.,  and  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature after  sunset  is  very  slight.  In  consequence  of  the  rocky 
soil  and  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  the  air  is  extraordinarily 
pure,  dustless,  and  bracing. 

Helw&n  is  within  easy  reach  of  Cairo.  Excursions  may  be  made 
to  the  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  desert,  and  to  Sakkara,  while  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  afford  good  wild-fowl  shooting,  but  the  desert 
game  is  shy  and  not  easily  reached. 

The  quarries  of  Ha'fara  and  Turra  arc  reached  from  Helwan  in 
iVi  hr*8.  ride ;  candles  and  matches  should  not  be  forgotten.  Thes'e  quarries, 
which  are  still  worked,  yielded  some  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pyramids  and  Hastabas  and  other  ancient  buildings  down  to  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  The  stone  is  transported  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  tramways,  carts,  camels,  and  mules.  The  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  qnarry  the  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  rocky  slopes  only,  while  the 
qnarrymen  of  the  Pharaohs  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain 
and  excavated  large  chambers,  when  they  came  to  serviceable  stone.  These 
apparently  endless  dark  rocky  halls  can  scarcely  be  trodden  without  a 
feeling  of  awe.  The  roofs  arc  supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  A  few  in- 
scriptions, recording  the  opening  of  new  halls  in  the  quarries,  some  de- 
motic inscriptions,  and  reliefs  (Kings  Amenemhot,  Amosis,  Amenophis  III., 
Kekht-Har-ehbet)  are  still  preserved.     The  Egyptians  named   these  the 

Soarries  of  Royu  (or  T-royu)^  which  the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Troja,  while 
txabo  relates  that  the  village  beside  the  quarries  was  *an  ancient  residence 
of  captive  Trojans  who  had  followed  Menclans  to  Egypt  and  remained  there\ 
From  HelwSln  an  interesting  visit  may  be  paid  to  tlv^ 'WVjSlV'S.^I  V^«Vk.- 
key  in  >/»  hr. ;  proriaiona  and  water  should  be  tafeeiv^,  viViXi  \\.%  ^w^  ViwJC^^ 
0nd  r§markable  desert'veget&tion^  which  is  fknc&l  ^til^x  t^Vu.. 
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About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  nelwan  is  the  WAdi  Oerraai,  a  deaert  raTine 
running  E.  and  W.  between'  abrupt  limestone  cliffs.  Dr.  Schweinfarth 
discovered  here  the  remains  of  a  large  Weir  of  masonry,  probably  erected 
under  the  Early  Empire  to  arrest  the  water  flowing  down  the  raTine  in 
rainy  winters  and  so  to  provide  drinking-water  for  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  alabaster  quarries,  2^1%  M.  to  the  E.  The  erection  consists  of  an 
embankment,  33  ft.  high,  200-260  ft.  long,  and  146  fl.  thick,  stretehing 
quite  across  the  ravine,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faeed  with  lime- 
stone  slabs  on  the  K.  side.  Remains  of  the  stone-huts  of  the  workmen 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  excursion  from  Helw&n  to  SaJckdra  takes  a  whole  day.  We  ride 
in  iVs  hr.  to  the  bank  oi  the  Nile  and' ferry  across  to  JSsdrotMa.  Thence, 
see  p.  ISL. 

11.  From  Cairo  to  Hansiira. 

91  31.  Kailwat  via  Bclb6s  in  5V«-9V2  lir«-;  three  trains  daily  (fkres 
1st  el.  63,  2nd  cl.  32  pias.).  —  This  line  passes  through  a  monotonona 
region.    The  expedition  is  recommended  to  archteulogists  only. 

From  Cairo  to  (8V2  M.)  Kalydh,  seo  p.  23.  —  Beyond  Kaly(ib 
the  main  line  to  Alexandria  ( U.  3)  diverges  to  tbo  loft.  Our  train 
turns  towards  the  N.K.,  and  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
district.    13  M.  Nawa,  —  lO'^M.  Shibtn  el- Kandtir. 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Shibin  el-Kanat'ir  is 'the  mined  site  of 
Tell  el-Tehdidiyeh  (Ilill  of  the  Jews).  Rams'es  lit.  erected  a  temple  here, 
covered  with  glazed  mosaic  tiles,  most  of  which  are  now  in  ue  Giieh 
Museum.  Those  tiles  are  of  special  technical  interest,  as  their  colouring 
is  produced  partly  by  variations  in  the  glazing  and  partly  by  the  use  of 
separate  inlaid  pieces  of  {rlass.  At  a  later  date  Onias,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  aided  by  Philonietor  I.,  erected  a  temple  after  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  his  ctmntrymen  who  had  been  expelled  from 
.lorusalem  by  the  Syrian  party,  and  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
in  Egypt.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  as  most  of 
them  arc  again  buried  in  rubbish. 

^29  M.  In^h/in.  —  30  M.  Belhes  is  of  importance  from  its  gituation 
at  the  junction  of  most  of  the  routes  leading  from  Cairo  to  the  East. 

Narrow  Oauok  Kailwats  from  Belb^s:  1.  Vi&  Et-GPtttik.  SkiArm 
a^NakhUh  (Choubra-el-Nacla),  Mii  Qabe.r^  Beni  JMdl,  and  SkaMalam^^ 
to  Mini/fl  el-Knmh  (p.  161).  —  2.  To  Abu  Ilaimudd  and  Abu  Kddr  (see  p.  IflT), 

The  railway  now  approaches  the  Fresh  Water  Ccmal  (p.  1621.  — 
41  '/2  ^^'  Burdin;  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Burden  Junction  (p.  i67). 

47  M.  Zak&zik|  seo  p.  161.  —  The  MansAra  train  erosses  tlie 
railway  to  Isnia'iliya  and  Suez  and  tben  the  Polusiac  arm  of  tlie 
Nile  and  proceeds  to  the  N.N.E.,  following  the  £.  bank  of  tlie 
Mu'izz  Canal  (see  below).  55  M.  Hehtyeh  (narrow-gauge  line  to 
Ihrdhhmych,  sec  p.  157).  —  GIV2  M.  Abu  Kebtr. 

From  Abu  K<>tiir  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  via  Tell  FdtfAs  to  (XVi  M.) 
Et-Sdlihii/eh^  situated  on  the  old  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Kile  (p.  109)  and 
un  the  caravan  road  to  Syria.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tell  Fakds,  near  the  hamlet 
of  Khatcutnas  are  tlic  ruins  of  a  large  town  \  buildings  dating  from  tJie 
time  of  the  I'ith  I>yn.  and  of  the  Ramessides  have  been  discoyered  here 
by  Kaville.  About  2^4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Khataana,  near  the  village  of  Anllr, 
stood  a  temple  built  l>y  Kamses  II. 

AtiMut  a  day^s  journoy  from  Tell  F&kds  lie  the  ruins  of  the  aaeieat 

Tenia  CE|;ypt.  Zauet;  the  Znn  or  Zoan  of  the  Bible),   situated  near  the 

Dsbiog-vnittge  of /idrtf  on  the  Muizz  Canal,  the  ancient  Taniticarm  of  the 

A'lJe.    I'he  temple  of  the  patron-god  Bet,  bniU  bi  TUmiMU.^  fi^UES  '«ifUh 
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tbe  BMterlal  of  earlier  stnietiirea,  Is  now  represented  by  a  confused  heap 
of  mlns.    It  was  last  examined  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  18B4. 

About  8  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Tanis,  and  9  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  8&lih!yeh  (see 
p.  Ifi6),  lie  tiie  mounds  of  debris  known  as  Nebetheh,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
xMi^ifhe  capital  of  the  19th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt.  These  were  excavated 
in  1888,  at  the  instance  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fand,  by  Prof.  Flinders 
Petria,  who  diseovered  the  remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Bamses  II.,  with 
the  aid  of  older  monnments,  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  town-guddess  Bute, 
fbunded  by  Amasis.  In  the  cemetery,  among  the  Egyptian  tombs  of  the 
i9lh  I>yiia8ty  and  later,  were  found  the  graves  of  Cyprian  mercenaries 
stationed  here  nnder  Amasis. 

"SAXtiOW  Gadgb  Railways  fbom  Abu  KsBia.  1.  Vi&  HorUt  (the  ancient 
Aor^MAiM,  ehief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Har-merti),  on  the  Mu'lsz  Canal, 
JTif/Vr  JfMTO,  IbrdMmlSifeh  (branch  to  Hehiych,  see  p.  156),  Moh&$her-Bhar- 
MjiMft.  and  iSAttbaifc,  to  JHarb-Jfegm  (see  below).  —  2.  Vi&  Salamitn^  El-Oebela^ 
m-JfttMiek.  Adu  Eammdd  (see  pp.  156,  162),  Burden  JimcH^n  (p.  156),  Ka/r 
.irM,  and  Beibi*  Viliofft^  to  BelMi  Railway  Station  (p.  166). 

Beyond  Abn  Kebtz  the  line  tarns  to  the  N.W.  and  crosses  the 

Mu'in  Canal  and  a  namber  of  other  smaller  canals.  —  66  M. 

El-BiUka.  —  70  M.  Abu  ShekOk, 

When  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  Bdn  (p.  156)  may  be  reached  from  Abu 
Shekdk  in  7-8  his.  (i.  e,  sooner  thaji  from  F&kils)  by  boat  on  the  Mu4z7. 
Caa^  '(Hare  about  zB%  or  including  stay  and  return  ;^E  3  or  ;^E  4). 

79  M.  8inbeldw7n  (Simhellaouein), 

To  the  N.B.  of  the  station,  on  either  side  of  a  village,  rise  two 
movnds  of  ruins  known  as  Tmei  el-Amdtd.  That  to  the  S.,  the  Teliibn  es- 
BbMm,  Is  Roman  and  perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thmuis.  That 
to  tiHl  If.,  the  Tell  Soba,  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  El-Mondid  and 
ccmtidns  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mendee.  A  shrine  dedicated  in  the 
tample  by  Amasis  and  coffins  of  sacred  goats,  which  were  revered  in 
Xendes,  may  still  be  seen  here. 

IfAmEow  Oauob  Railways  fbom  SiNSBLawiK.  1.  Vi&  Debig^  Buramkim^ 
JHmf^fftffm  (see  above),  St^ft^  Ekwek,  FartU^  and  Kcmdydt^  to  Zakdzik 
(p.  161).  —  3.  VIA  in»,  Tariff' Shubra  SHr^  Borg  i^Tflr,*  and  Aga  (p.  158)  to 
mU  AMMNtfd,  on  the  ngnt  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile  (on  the 
opposite  bank  lies  SemenM^  p.  159).  —  8.  Vi&  THkh  el-Aklam,  Kafr  TcmbiU, 
WarHmMtk,  Sanqfa,  B^a^  and  Bimbo  Mdkam  to  Fum  el-Bvhiyeh  (p.  158), 
whare  the  Buhtyek  Canud  diverges  from  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Thenee  to  Utt  Qhamr^  see  p.  158. 

841/2  M.  Bakliyth,  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hermupolis 

(Bgypt.  BaK);  871/2  Skdweh  (Choua). 

91  M.  XaBBtbra.  —  Hotels.  H6tel  Sotal,  prettily  situated  on  the 
river,  with  goo^  rooms  and  restaurant;  Gband  Hotel  (kept  by  D.  A, 
Mamilct).  in  the  main  street,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  (nu  restau- 
rant). —  *PutHcceria  Fttidcmo^  an  eating-house,  with  beer. 

Voat  OiflM,  beside  the  Hotel  Royal.  —  Banks :  Bank  of  Egypt;  National 
jBofijbjr  Ori^t  LMonnait. 

l»e*-Oonaul8.  British,  Fred.  T.  Murdoch;  American,  Ibrahim  Daoud 
(consular  i^ent,  also  Austrian  representative);  German,   C.  HtmgerhiUtler 

Manudira,  a  thriving  town  with  33,600inhab.  and  numerous  new 

hoaseB  in  the  European  style,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ancient 

Phatnltie  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  the  Damietta  branch,  from  which 

diwetgeBtheBahrea-Sughayarj  a  canal  emptying  into  LakeMenzaleh. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  lies  Talkha  (p.  159).    Mansiira 

is  the  eapitel  of  the  province  of  Ddkhaltyeh.   There  are  several  large 

mannflietories  here ,  the  most  important  of  "wVA^Vv  \s^  \X)l^  ^aXX^^- 

eleudng  faetory  of  J,  Pianta  &  Co. 
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HisTORr,  Mansflri  (.,.,  'tbe  -liijlorious'J  was  (gnnaed  bi  SnlUiB  Mo- 
meil  KiiDll  Ibn  'Arlll  in  1323,  Bi  u  iLdVEDlsgouna  aubslilute  for  Dt- 
tM  (cnmp.  p.  leO).  the  Qrgl  seriuus  tUucli  DiBde  on  Mauiarii  wu  by 
Crulsdera  under  Louis  IS,  uf  Fruca  In  1219.  Afl«i  eDCODOterlni  erem 
__...calliei  tbe;  succeeded  In  crossine  tbe  Aabrndo  Csnid,  but  in  tbe  Delgb- 
boorbood  of  Htnsdra  Ibey  were  rapoBledly  dsfeitod  by  tbe  youns  SulLia 
el-Ho'ifiiDi  Turinnbth.  Tbeir  fleet  wu  destroyed,  mnd  'iimioe-tevei- 
broke  uul,  #hsD  tbe  lll-fiiled  Crusftden  allempted  to  eicape  they  were 
intereepted  by  Ibe  vlgllint  Turks,  wbo  tbioned  llieir  ranki  terribly  kud 
Clplured  lbs  Vine  nllb  ble  biolher  Cbkrlci  of  Anion  ud  h  number  ol 
kniebU.  On  etb  Uay,  12AU.  Louis  and  Uls  biruDa  were  releued  on  pny- 
-ent  of  ■  beivy  ruiom,  Bnd  on  surrendering  tbe  (own  u{  Uamlelta. 

Tbe  gm&ll  mosqae  otSani/a,  near  tbe  Buislsn  vliie-«)DBulatH,  con- 
tains columna  brought  from  older  edifloea,  with  Byzantine  capltnU  oT 
Corinthian  (eudtinDy,  hearing  Saraceuin  arohuB.  The  miinhar  l^piilplt) 
and  ceiling  ire  Btill  embelllBhed  with  remainB  of  nne  wood-carving, 
which  waa  originally  painted.  —  An  unfonnded  tradition  polutB  out 
an  old  house  of  Saladln's  time,  neir  the  El-Muvu'ifik  Moiqut,  aa 
tbe  prison  of  Louis  IX.  [aee  above).  —  The  FaUiei  of  th«  Khedive, 
>  large  and  unattractive  building,  is  ased  aa  a  law-iourt. 
BailHay  to  BamtiUa,  see  p.  lD9i  to  ranfa,  sue  f.  109, 
KiKiiow  flAUQit  R.ii,w.ls  VBOii  »Am6ui.  1.  Vll  yaHa.  ffaaaiil-Ohtl, 
Agtt  IP.  1B7),  Baaalla,  Tandrntl,  Ktha,  aithla,  fim  il-BiiMi/rh  (p.  ISO, 
Xlt  Sbamr  (wilb  about '19,(100  Inbab.)  sUtlon  uu  (lie  narrow-enaEe  line 
to  Blnbtldalft,  p.  157),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DanleKB  bmneli  of  the 
Kile  Fam  a-Bitftirftih,  UU  Hani,  SsArapl  (TOOO  inhab.),  Xnfl-  rsA-AWU, 
Tii/a,  Kafr  BAotr,  and  Oamganh,  to  Bnha  (p.  33j,  and  Ibence  ob  vil 
iiUin  and  Bnrti^m  to  the  Bamit  du  SU   p.  til),  —  3.  To  Menialih. 

EioDBsioN  TO  Bbbbit  BL-IIaoBB,  6-7  hiB,  there  and  back  (boat 
25'SO  pias.).  Jn  aacending  tbe  stream,  the  boat  paBses  the  town  on 
the  left,  lying  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  right  la  the  vil- 
lage of  OCger,  also  known  fioman  early  period  as  TcU  et-YehSdtyeti 
('bill  of  the  Jews'),  Inhabited  by  Arabs,  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Mau- 
sljra  Btill  eauae  their  dead  to  be  interred  here.  The  next  places  are 
Jtfil  el-ahoToka  and  Mt(  ffflfcil  on  the  right,  and  Kafr  Wiih  (Awtkh 
tt-Hagar)  on  the  left.  We  land  on  the  lett  bank  after  a  row  of  2  hra. 
The  load  to  the  ruina  paasea  through  a  luxuriant  growth  of  treea 
(llne-treea,  silver  poplars,  and  willowa,  besides  the  sunt-tree,  the 
lebbek,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  bernllf  shrub).  A  walk  of  40  min. 
■  brings  us  to  the  ruina  of  BchbU  el-Haytr,  the  nnoianl  — 

IlCDin  or  Itldiii  Oppidum  of  the  Romans,  The  ancient  uaiue  of 
tbe  plane  was  Hebet  or  Per-thAct,  or  'Uouae  of  the  fad  of  Hebet' 
(i.e.  Horus),  of  vfbloh  tbe  modern  name  1b  a  ooiruption.  lais  also 
wag  wotblpped  here.  Within  a  itiU  dlstinely  tiaoeable  girdle-wall 
rises  a  heap  of  ruins,  known  as  Hagtr  tt-OHmila  (^buffalo  stone), 
which  form  the  remains  of  the  onoe  magniaceiit  Ibis  Trmtls  or 
Bbuuit,  built  by  Nekht'Uar-ehhgt  (SOth  liyn.)  and  Ptolemy  IL 
PbiladelphDS,  The  lulns  of  tbe  venerable  sanotiiary  form  an  im- 
posing and  most  plotureaque  mass  of  blocks,  fragments  of  columns 
and  architraves,  celling  alabs,  and  other  remains,  altogether  aboi^t 
400  paoea  lu  eircumfetence.  The  structure  conaiated  enllrelf  afj 
\  ieaatJfal  grtalte,  ohiety  grey,  but  partly  ted  In  caloui.  ^3H 
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The  aeulpturea  (hauireli^i  and  relie/i  en  ereux)  are  most  elaborately 
executed.  Several  of  the  female  heads  and  busts,  and  some  of  the  cows^ 
heads  also,  are  remarkably  fine.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  the  usual 
ffMrmulse;  none  of  them  are  historical.  In  some  the  hieroglyphics  are 
uBuraally  large,  in  others  they  are  of  small  and  elegant  form,  and  in  all 
they  are  executed  in  the  somewhat  florid  style  peculiar  to  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  ruins  is  an  interesting  large  slab  of 
grey  granite,  reined  with  red,  on  which  is  represented  the  king  offering 
a  ^t  of  land  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  *the  great  divine  mistress".  Higher  up 
there  is  another  block  of  grey  granite,  with  a  representation  of  Isis  en- 
tliToned,  and  of  the  king  offering  to  'his  mother*  two  small  bags  of  mal- 
aehite  and  eye-paint.  To  the  E.  is  another  block  of  grey  granite,  with 
reliefs.  On  a  grey  block  of  granite,  lying  in  an  oblique  position,  is  re- 
presented the  sacred  bark  of  Isis,  resembling  those  seen  elsewhere  in 
Dronze  only.  The  cabin  is  like  a  house  of  two  stories,  in  the  upper  of 
-which  sits  the  goddess,  with  cow^s  horns  and  a  disk,  on  a  lotus-flower, 
and  attended  on  her  right  and  left  by  winged  goddesses.  On  the  N.  side 
lies  an  unusually  large  Hathor  capital,  in  granite.  Numerous  remains  of 
pillars  and  architraves  also  .still  exist. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  lies  the  Tillage  of 

Behbit,  and  adjoining  it  still  exists  the  sacred  lake  of  the  temple. 

12.  From  Tanta  to  Damietta  vi&  Hansdra. 

•     •  • 

76  M.  Railway  in  4-7  hrs.  (fare  54  or  27  pias.). 

Tanta^  see  p.  22.  —  8i/2  M.  MehaUet  Btth  is  the  junction  for 
Zifteh  (see  below)  and  for  DesOk  and  Damanhiir  (p.  21). 

FxoM  M CHALLBT  B.t^  TO  ZiFTBH,  iSi/z  M.,  branch-Uno  in  1  hr. ;  fare 
16  or  7  piastres.  Stations:  Korcuhtyeh^  Qemzih  ( Quemmeieh),  Sonta  (SantahXt 
and  Zixteh,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm.  Narrow- 
gauge  railway  to  Birket  es-Sab'a  (p.  23).  —  Opposite  Zifteh,  on  the  right 
baak,  lies  MU  Qhamr  (v.  158).  About  6  M.  to  the  S.,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  Delta,  is  the  TM  Mokdam,  with  a  ruined  temple  of 
Osorkon  II.,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  Leontonpolis  of  Strabo. 

16y2M.  Xehallet  el-Kobra  (Mehallet  el-KtVir),  a  district  capital 
-with  31,000  inhab.,  has  numerous  European  houses,  cotton-cleaning 
mills,  and  an  interesting  old  synagogue. 

20  M.  Bahbtn,  —  22  M.  Semeniid  (Samanoudjj  an  uninteresting 
little  town,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebennytos  (Egypt.  Thdh-nuter, 
Coptic  Jemntitt),  the  birthplace  of  Manetho  (p.  Ixxvlii),  is  situated 
on  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile.  On  the  opposite  (right)  bank  is 
Mtt  SemenM  (p.  157).  —  251/2  M.  MU  'Astas,  —  31 V2  M.  Talkha  is 
the  Junction  for  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  Nabaroh^  to  be  continued  via 
Tireh  to  Nemreh  (p.  23).  —  The  train  now  crosses  the  Damietta  arm, 
by  means  of  a  handsome  bridge,  to  (33  M.)  ManstLra  (p.  157). 

On  leaving  Man^^ra,  the  train  recrosses  the  river  to  the  left 
bfink,  which  it  follows  to  Damietta.  The  land  is  carefully  cultiyated, 
and  we  observe  a  number  of  steam-engines  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  soil.  —  91  M.  Batra,  —  47  M.  Shirbtn  (Cherbine),  an  insignif- 
ieant  little  town  with  a  large  station. 

Fboh  Shibbin  to  KalIn,  50  M.,  branch-railway  in  51/2  hrs.  —  The  flrst 
station  of  importance  is  Bauanddeh.    The  line  crosses  the  Bahr  ShiMn^ 
the  main  branch  of  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Kile,  and  beyond  lUe^  %,\».\.vycv^ 
of  Be^as  (9000  inhab.)  and  Biala,  the  Bahr  Ttroh.   ^lUVon^  Kajr  tO^-Wi^ftWv 
itBOOiBhatfOi  Jfaihati.  -^  dO  M,  Kattn  (p.  1i). 
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54  M.  Rds  el'Khaltg.  —  Beyond  (62  M.)  Ka/¥  Sottmdn  the  rail- 
way runs  to  tlie  S.E.  to  FdreahOr  (Farascour)^  the  Btation  being  on 
the  left  bank,  the  town  on  the  light.  We  return  to  Kafr  Solim&n.  — 
71 V2  ^*  ^^A  el'Batttkh  lies  in  a  sandy  plain,  extending  at  far  as 
Lake  Burlus,  and  coYered  in  Bummer  with  crops  of  water-melons. 
The  railway-station  of  (76  M.)  Damietta  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  Jthe 
arm  of  the  Nile  (ferry  in  5  min. ;  3  plas.). 

Damietta.  —  H5tjel  db  Fkakoc  (kept  by  AnatUuia  Diatopatmis^  a 
Greek),  poor.  —  Post  Offict  and  Egyptian  TeUgrt^h  Offiw. 

Damkita,  Arabic  Dumydt,  situated  between  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  about  4  M.  from  the  sea, 
contains  43,750  inhab.  (few  Europeans).  Seen  from  the  railway- 
station,  situated  near  the  harbour,  Damietta  presents  an  imposing 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  houses  flankiiig  the  river.  The  interior 
of  the  town,  however,  by  no  means  fulfils  the  traveller's  expecta- 
tions. On  every  side  lie  ruinous  old  buildings  and  walls.  The 
harbour  is  considerable,  but  its  entrance  is  much  silted  up.  The 
insignificant  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  native 
merchants  (Arabs  and  Levantines).  The  Industries  to  which  the 
town  was  indebted  for  its  former  prosperity  (see  below)  still  exist 
to  some  extent,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  interesting  to  visit 

one  of  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  silk  and  cotton  weavers. 

lIiHTouT.  Little  or  n<)tliin<!  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Damietta. 
During  the  Arabian  era  Damietta  attained  a  great  reputation  on  aceoant 
of  the  resistance  it  oiTored  to  the  Crusaders;  but  the  town  of  that  period 
stood  farther  to  tlie  N.  than  its  modern  successor  (see  below).  In  1218  it 
was  besieged  by  King  John  of  Jerusalem.  With  the  aid  of  an  ingealova 
double  boat,  constructed  and  fortified  in  accordance  with  a  deaign  by 
Oliverius,  an  engineer  of  Cologne,  the  Frisians,  Germans,  and  othen 
of  the  besiegers  succeeded  after  a  fight  of  twenty-five  honTS  in  eaptaring 
the  tower  to  which  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river  waa  attached. 
Tlie  success  of  the  Christians  was,  however,  considerably  marred  by  the 
interference  of  the  ambitious,  though  energetic  Pelagiut  Qalvani.  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Melik  el-Kamll. 
At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  Christians  captured  the  place. 
They  obtained  valuable  spoil,  sold  the  surviving  townspeople  as  uavea, 
and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches,  but  in  1221  they  were  eompeUea 
by  a  treaty  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  1249,  when  Louis  IX.  landed  near 
Damietta,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  Without  striking  a  blow, 
the  Crusaders  marched  into  the  deserted  streets  of  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  they  were  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  Saraeena 
as  part  of  the  ransom  of  Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  atManffira 
(p.  158).  During  the  same  year,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Emirs,  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  re-erected  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  river,  farther  to  the  8. 
The  new  town  soon  became  an  important  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial place.  Its  staple  products  were  leather-wares,  cloth,  and  CMeaee  of 
sesame,  ft)r  which  it  was  famous,  and  its  harbour  was  visited  by  ships  of 
many  diflerent  nations.  By  Ihe  construction  of  the  Ma^mOdiyeh  OmtA 
Damietta  lost  most  of  its  trade,  and  its  decline  was  farther  accelerated 
by  the  foundation  of  the  ports  on  the  Sues  Canal. 

The  principal  Mosque  is  a  huge,  shapeless  edifice,  the  only 

redeeming  features  of  which  are  the  lofty  minarets  and  the  spaeioos 

dome.    All  the  houses  of  more  stories  than  one  are  providod  with 

JiandBomely  carved  yfooden  Jutties  and  laUice-^oi^^  ^^\«!h  attt  In 
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most  turn  rtSTf  ancient  and  differ  materially  in  style  from  the 
muATebtyehs  of  Cairo.  A  glance  into  one  of  the  ancient  court-yards 
is  interetting.  The  principal  street,  which  is  upwards  of  1  M. 
long,  fbrms  the  buiy  and  well-stocked  bazaar  of  the  place.  Damietta 
eontaiju  four  Ohristian  churches. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  of  Abul 
Mifdtdi,  in  the  suburb  of  d-Qebdneh,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The 
bail4ing  appears  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  old  town  of  Da- 
mietta, and  has  Cuflo  inscriptions  in  front.  The  interior  contains 
numeroofl  columns,  two  of  which,  standing  on  the  same  base,  are 
believed,  like  those  in  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  at  Cairo,  to  possess 
miraeolons  powers.  (Jaundice-patients,  for  example,  are  said  to 
be  enzed  by  licking  one  of  them.)  The  minaret  is  embellished  with 
early-Aiabian  ornamentation. 

A  trip  by  boat  down  to  the  Mouth  of  the  NUe  (Bdghdz)  takes  3-3V2  bra., 
or,  if  the  wind  is  favourable,  IV2  hr.  only  (fare  there  and  back  20  pias.). 
Vnmerooa  dolphins  will  be  observed  in  the  river  near  its  month. 

Fbox  Damibtta  to  Rosetta  (p.  30),  via  Lake  Burlut  (Borollos)^  a 
TonAe  which  is  not  recommended ,  takes  2-3  days  at  least,  and  sometimes 
maeh  longar.  ~  To  Port  Baftd^  see  p.  169. 

18.  From  Cairo  to  Suez  vi&  Isma^tliya. 

RalLWAZ  to  Jamcfiliya,  93  M.,  in  3V2  hrs.  (express  as  far  as  Zakazik; 
laru  iatd.  70,  2ad  el.  85  pias.,  return-ticket  ££1.50,  53  pias.);  to' Suez, 
iUM.,  in 9 hrs.  (fares  97  or  49  pias.,  return-ticket,  valid  for  a  week,  ^E  1.45, 
1Z  pias.). 

A  Tiflit  to  the  Sum  Canal  from  Cairo  takes  four  days:  1st  Day.  By 
train  to  Bmu;  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  harbour.  — 2nd  Day.  Excursion 
in  thA  morning  to  the  Springt  of  Mo$e»;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  from  Suez 
to  ImMfUifa  (or  by  steamer  if  there  happens  to  be  an  opportunity;  see 

E.  104). -—ord  Day.  Excursion  in  the  morning  to  El-Gur  and  walk  through 
ima*mya;in  the  afternoon  by  steam-tramway  to  Port  8<ftd  (3V4  hrs.).  — 
4th  I>ay.  visit  the  harbour  at  Port  Sa'id  in  the  morning ;  in  the  afternoon 
retara  by  rail  to  Cairo,  -r-  Hurried  travellers  may  save  time  by  omitting 
lamariltya,  the  attractions  of  which  are  not  great.  At  Suez,  Isma'^iliya, 
and  Port  oa'id  there  are  tolerable  hotels  in  the  European  style,  where  local 
guidas  may  be  engaged  for  the  environs. 

The  ezenrsion  to  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  conveniently  made  on  the 
way  baiA  to  Europe  (or  on  the  way  to  Palestine),  as  the  Australian,  China, 
aM  Indian  mail-steamers  touch  at  Suez  or  Uma'iliya.  For  information  as 
to  the  axrlral  of  these  steamers  apply  to  the  offices  mentioned  on  p.  26 ; 
exact  particulars  as  to  days  and  hours  are  not  gunernlly  obtainable  until  a 
Tery  ahort  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  steamer.  Comp.  also  pp.  6, 168. 

The  trains  t tart  from  the  principal  Btation  at  Cairo  (p.  24).  — 
As  fu  as  (28  M.)  Btnha^  the  first  halt  of  the  express-trains,  avo 
follow  the  Alexandria  line  (p.  23).  We  hero  turn  to  the  E. ,  passing 
the  iUtioni  of  (34  M.)  ShebUngeh  or  Cheblanga,  (38  M.)  MU  Yaztd, 
(QdU.^Miayetel'Kamh,  (42M.)  Oodayeda,  and(46M.)ZanA;a2i2n.— 
The  water-eoarses  and  trees  are  more  numerous  and  the  landscape 
generally  more  picturesque  and  diversified  than  in  the  W.  Delta. 

50  M.  ZaloUlk  (good  buffet).  —  Hotels.  Hdisi.  D^EA^^'t^.,  Sm- 
^mediatflily  io  the  left,  in   the  main  street,  new  and.  s^ac\o\i&.^  n«VCsi  ^<i^Q^ 
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i(nniaiidtaler9.bleGreQkcDiiilDe>ndnltendaDca,  rati  with  blUlud-Foom 
elow.  —  BStbl  CgaBiEEE,  an  old  nod  less  comrortable  building,  bul 
Uh  e<,(ii  Fiencb  uulslne,  lable-il~tiote  In  the  aventng. 

~ --      --         -  ,  RiigallaA  JOidid  Ben. 

liGB  on  a,  b»Dch  of  the 
Fresh  Ifiitcr  Canal  [aeubelDW^  and  on  tie  Mu'hi(lHots)  CanaHtke 
ancient  TrtiLIb  Brni  of  the  Nilo,  p.  1B6J.  It  is  Ihe  ospital  of  the  E. 
pcoi'iticB  of  Shcrlilyeh  and  seat  of  s  Madir,  and  contains  35,700  in- 
hsbitante.  The  aituation  of  ZaIf&ziV,  Id  ihe  midst  oF  a  fertile  tract 
watered  ij  seveisl  nsnala,  and  oonHented  with  the  tinhest  diatricta 
of  the  Delta,  Is  eiCremely  Favourable,  and  it  is  a  rapidly  improving 
place.  Zalfa^'t  forma  the  nhief  centre  of  the  Egypliau  totlon  and 
grain  trade.  Man;  European  meinhants  have  oFHr.es  hete,  and  the 
large  cotton-fantories  give  the  place  an  a1  ntoat  Eoiopean  appearance. 
An  Arab  market  Is  held  here  every  Tuesday. 

Zal^az!^  is  the  Junction  for  branch- rail  ways  to  Kalydb  (p.  13) 
and  to  Abu  KeblT-ManiHra,  etc,  (aee  p.  160].  Narrow-gauge  rail- 
way to  Blnbeliwln  (p.  i  67). 

In  the  vicinllj,  near  JWI  finjlo,  Vt  l"-  'o  >l"e  S  lie  tb<  mins  at 
Ihe  snclsnt  BubaatU  fGgyplian  ftr-flMM;  the  PibatCh  of  Biekiel  xit  17), 
the  caultal  of  (he  Babagtile  nnme.  The  remainB  of  the  temple  nf  Bastet, 
the  palfOB-godaBSB  ot  the  town,  ware  Kxcavated  In  1887-SB  by  the  BejoI- 
dIoeIiI  NavlUe,  at  tba  eipeasa  of  the  Egypt  E][)?1oratiDn  Knnd;  bnl  they 
are  Id  (on  toIhodi  a  stale  lu  rspay  a  viall.  Tha  temple,  heenn  by  the 
pyiainld-bnilders  Eheopa.  mnd  KhephroD,  nnderwent  frequent  alleralioDi 

form  lo  the  monaiehB  of  llie  32Dd  Uyn.,  who  resided  at  Bnbutln.  and  to 
Neklancba)  (Hekbt-HaT-ebbet).  At  thy  period  It  uonaiiled  of  four  larga 
halls,  Df  as  aegccgate  length  i>f  (tUO  feet;  and  in  these  were  celebrated 
the  Joyous  and  liMntloQl  fesUvals  in  honnar  ofBaitet.  'When*he  Kgjpl- 
lam  travel  to  Bobutii',  »ys  Kerodolns,  'Ihey  do  to  In  thli  manner.  Hsn 
and  women  sail  tuBethei,  and  in  eack  boat  there  are  many  perinns  of 
both  BoneB.  Soma  of  the  woman  make  a  noise  wilh  rallies,  and  aome  of 
the  man  blow  plpEl  dnrlng  the  whiOa  journey,  while  the  other  men  and 
women  slog  und  clap  Iheir  hands.  If  Ihey  pass  a  town  nn  Ike  way,  they 
lay  to,  and  soma  of  tbe  women  land  end  ahonl  and  mock  at  tha  women 
of  the  place,  while  oiliera  dance  and  mnke  a  disturbance.    Tkey  do  ibia 


people  of  both  aeiej,  eicept  tbe  children,  make  a  pilgrimage  Ihilher, 
about  700,000  personi  in  all,  as  the  EByplianj  aBsarl.' 

Beyond  the  next  alationi,  (5i'/i 'H.)Abu  el-Akhdar  and  (^5  M.) 
Abu  HammSd  (p.  157)  the  railway  akiris  the  Frtih  Wattr  ot  ft- 
mannyeh  Carud.  Ihe  fertile  Crai^t  which  we  now  traverse  ts  pari  ef 
the  Ooihen  of  the  Rible.  During  the  Turkish  regime  it  fell  into  a 
miserable  condition,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  afforded 
a.  very  scanty  subsiaCence  to  barely  4000  Arabs ;  but  the  cultivation 
waa  so  rapldJy  improved  by  meana  of  the  fresh-water  nanil  that  it 
now  supports  upwards  of  12,000  piospetoiis  farmera  and  peasants. 
Beyond  the  canal,  on  the  right,  is  a  fertile  strip,  behind  which  riae 
the  desert  hills. 

The  Praah  Tatar  or  iBma'tllyeh  Oual,  constructed  in  iUBS^  to 
mjip/f  Ibe  lotrai  oa  Ihe  Sasi  t.^antl  witb  dtlnkiDtwatei  and  enlatKed  U 
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1876,  ii  In  great  part  a  restoration  of  an  earlier  canal,  dating  from  the 
Mth  cent.  B.O.  This  ancient  canal ,  beginning  at  Babastis,  watered  the 
land  of  Qoflhen  with  its  branches,  and  entering  the  Bitter  Lakes,  changed 
their  ehMnacter,  aoeording  to  Strabo,  and  connected  them  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  channel  of  the  old  canal,  which  was  re-discovered  by  the  French 
expedition  of  1796 ,  is  still  traceable  at  places,  and  its  direction  has  fre- 
qnentlT  been  followed  by  the  engineers  of  M.  do  Lesseps.  From  the  not 
ineonfider»ble  remains  of  the  old  canal  near  Belbds,  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  60  yds.  (100  ells,  according  to  Strabo)  in  width,  and  IG-lTVz  ft. 
in  depth.  The  somewhat  steep  banks  are  still  strengthened  at  places 
with  folid  maaonry.  According  to  Herodotus  the  canal  was  four  days* 
jonrney,  and  according  to  Pliny  62  Roman  miles,  in  length.  In  ancient 
iimea  the  canal  was  primarily  constructed  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
md  it  is  still  used  by  numerous  small  barges  \  but  it  is  now  chiefly  im- 
portant aa  a  channel  for  conducting  fresh  water  to  the  towns  on  its  banks, 
puticiJarly  Isma'iliya  and  Suez ,  and  as  a  means  of  irrigating  and  fer- 
tiliBing  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  Near  Cairo  the  canal  diverges 
from  uieNile  to  the  N.  of  theKi^sr  en-Nil,  and  thence  traces  to  the  N.E. 
the  boundary  between  the  Arabian  plateau  fon  the  right)  and  the  land 
of  Qoshen  (on  the  left).  To  the  E.  of  Abu  Hamm&d  it  is  joined  by  the 
Bakr  el-MCiay  a  branch-canal  coming  from  Zakaxik,  and  runs  to  the  £. 
through  the  Wddi  TUmUdt,  which  is  over  30  M.  in  length.  At  N^Uheh 
(see  below)  the  canal  forks;  the  S.  arm  leads  to  Suez,  while  the  N.  arm 
leads  to  Port  Sa'id. 

The  Goshen  of  the  Bible  (Egyptian  Gotem)  is  flrst  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  xlv.  10,  where  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph :  —  ^And  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou, 
and  thy  children,  and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy 
herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast\  Mention  is  also  made  of  Goshen  in  Genesis 
zlyi.  28,  29;  and  xlvii,  5,  6,  27.  Exodus  i.  11  mentions  the  cities  in 
Goshen  in  which  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  work  at  the  tasks  im- 
posed on  tiiem  by  Pharaoh :  —  ^Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
masters to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
irearare- cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses**  (see  below).  Goshen  lay  in  the 
Egyptian  nome  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Per-JSopt  (the  Phakusa 
ofthe  Greeks),  identified  with  the  ruins  discovered  by  Nuville  near  the 
modem  Sqft  el-ffenneh.  Goshen  may  therefore  be  located  in  the  triangle 
between  Zak&zik,  Belbds,  and  Abu  Ham  mad. 

62  M.  Tell  el-Kebtr,  an  insignificant  place,  noted  as  the  scene 

of  Aiabi's  defeat  by  the  British  troops  In  1882.    On  leaving  Tell 

el-Kebtr  the  train  passes  a  cemetery  laid  out  by  the  English,  with  a 

tasteful  monument  to  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  struggle 

with  'Arabi.  —  71 Y2  M.  Kam<fin  ( Kassaasine).  —  76  M.  Malisameh, 
The  neighbouring  ruins  of  Tell  el-MafkhUla  probably  mark  the  site  ot 
the  Pithom  (Egypt.  Per-Atum^  i.e.  'house  of  the  god  Atum')  of  the  Kil)le, 
where  the  Jews  served  in  hard  bondage  and  built  treasure-cities  (or 
storehouses)  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11).  The  spot  has  been  explored  for 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  Naville ,  who  discovered  among  the 
temple-Daildings  several  grain-stores,  in  the  form  of  deep,  rectangular 
chambers  without  doors,  into  which  the  corn  was  poured  from  above 
These  perhaps  date  from  the  time  of  Ramses  11.,  and  may  possibly  be 
the  actnal  'storehouses^  of  the  Bible. 

82V2  M-  -A6u  Suwtr.  —  90  M.  Nerisheh  is  the  junction  for  the 
line  to  Suez  (p.  i64).  As  we  approach  Isma'iliya  the  blue  Lake 
Timadh  (p.  170)  presents  a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
detert  just  traversed,  especially  if  some  large  soa-going  steamer 
happeiiB  to  be  passing,  with  its  masts  overtopping  the  low  liou&e.^ 
of  the  town. 
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93  M.  Isma'lllya  (p.  170)  j  steam-tramway  to  Port  ScCid^  see 
below. 

The  Saez  train  returns  to  NefUheh ,  and  then  turns  to  the  S. 
(left).  On  the  right  we  observe  a  large  viceregal  nursery  for  trees. 
The  train  crosses  the  fresh- water  canal ,  and  remains  on  the  W. 
bank  all  the  way  to  Suez.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  bluish-green  BitUr  Lakes  (p.  171).  To  the  right  rises 
the  Gebel  Oeneffehy  or  OebeL  Ahmed  Daher,  with  its  productive 
quarries,  which  yielded  material  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
More  in  the  background  are  the  heights  of  the  Oebel  'Uwibid, 
116  M.  Fdyid.  —  Near  (128  M.)  Geneffeh  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  On  the  left  again  stretches  a  vast  sandy  plain.  On 
the  right,  above  the  lower  hills,  tower  the  dark  masses  of  the 
'Aidka  Mts.j  the  outlines  of  which  stand  out  very  prominently  by 
evening-light;  they  are  also  conspicuous  from  Suez.  Before  reach- 
ing Shaluf  (p.  171)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Suez  canal. 

151  M.  Suet.  The  station  is  in  the  RueColmar(Pl.  8;  seep.  172). 
The  traveller  on  arrival  is  beset  by  a  number  of  clcerones  who 
speak  broken  English ,  French ,  and  other  languages.  The  train 
goes  on  to  the  (163^2  M.)  Docks  Station. 


From  Isma'illya  to  Fort  Bald,  50  M.,  steam  -  tramway  with 
two  trains  daily  in  23/4-31/3  hrs.  (fares  12,  9,  6  fr.,  return-ticket 
18,  13^2?  9  ^r.  ;  luggage  40  c.  per  10  kilogrammes  or  22  lbs.,  with 
55  c.  for  booking).  —  This  narrow-gauge  line  belongs  to  the  Sues 
Canal  Co.  It  passes  the  following  stations:  9^2  M.  El-Ferddn 
(p.  170);  I5V2M.  'KilomUre  54'  (331/2  M.,  i.e.  from  Port  Sa'id, 
canal  measurement,  see  p.  167);  21 1/2  M.  El-Kantara  (p.  169); 
then  'Kilometres  34'  and  ''24'  (21  and  15  M.);  40V2  M.  Bds  eWksh 
(p  169).  —  50  M.  Port  SdU,  see  p.  168. 

14.  The  Suez  Canal  from  Port  Sa'id  to  Suez. 

The  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  interesting  only  on  one  of  the  large 
steamers,  for  from  the  small  steamboats  which  ply  regularly  betweea  Is- 
raatHya  and  Port  Sa'ld  the  passenger  cannot  see  beyond  the  embankments 
of  the  Canal.  The  S.  part  of  the  Canal,  from  Isma'illya  to  Sues,  ia  the 
more  interesting.  The  passage  from  Port  Sa^d  to  Suez  occupies  15-22  hrs. 
The  fare  by  the  British  steamers  is  about  3f.,  by  the  French  steamers 
100  fr.,  by  the  German  steamers  41-60  marks;  for  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Canal  Co.  on  each  traveller,  see  p.  167. 

a.  Isthmas  of  Saez  and  History  of  the  Canal. 

The  Isthmas  of  SaeZ)  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
Africa  with  Asia,  is  at  its  narrowest  part  70  M.  in  width.  On 
the  S.  side  it  is  washed  by  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (Arah. 
Bahr  Kolzum^  Greek  Heroopolite  Bay),  the  western  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea  which  separate  Africa  and  Asia.  The  idea  of 
s  Suoz  Canal  la  no  modern  conception.   The  earliest  authenticated 
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attempt  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  (and  thereby  with 
the  Mediterranean)  was  made  by  Neklio  (p.  Ixxxv).  His  plan  was  to 
extend  towards  the  S.,  from  Lake  Tims^^  to  the  Red  Sea,  an  earlier 
e«ut],  in  existence  even  under  Ramses  IL,  which  diverged  from 
the  Nile  near  Bubastis  and  flowed  through  the  Wadi  Tdmillt 
(p.  163).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  120,000  Egypt- 
ians perished  while  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  king  afterwards 
abandoned  the  undertaking,  as  he  was  informed  by  tlie  oracle  that 
the  barbarians  (i.e.  the  Persians)  alone  would  profit  by  it.  The 
eaual  was  completed  a  century  later  by  Darius,  Its  course  roughly 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  Fresh  Water  Canal.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  permit  two  triremes  to  row  abreast,  and  it  was  four  days' 
Journey  in  length.  Darius  commemorated  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  by  various  monuments  on  its  banks,  of  which  the  remains  have 
been  found  at  different  spots  (e.g.  to  the  S.  of  Tell  el-Maskhd^a; 
to  the  W.  of  the  Serapeum  station ;  to  the  N.  of  ShalOf  near  Kabret  ^ 
and  to  the  N.  of  Suez).  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  canal  system 
was  extended,  and  locks  were  erected  at  its  efflux  into  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Canal  fell  into  disrepair  during  the  first  Christian  century, 
and  Trajan  (98-117  A.D.)  seems  to  have  restored  it.  At  all  events, 
a  canal,  beginning  near  Cairo,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
the  precise  course  of  which,  probably  following  the  earlier  channel, 
is  nowhere  described,  was  called  the  Amnis  Trajanua. 

After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  they  must  have  been 
desirous  of  connecting  the  Lower  Egyptian  part  of^the  Nile  as 
directly  as  possible  with  the  Red  Sea.  'Amr  ibn  el- As  (p.  xciii) 
accordingly  restored  the  ancient  canal  (of  which  the  Khalig  at  Cairo 
is  said  to  be  a  portion),  and  used  it  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Vo&\k\  (p.  32)  to  Kolzum  (Suez),  whence  it  was  exported  by  tlie 
Red  Sea  to  Arabia.  The  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  is  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out  to  ^Amr  by  a  Copt.  The  canal  again  became  un- 
serviceable after  the  8th  century.  At  a  later  period  the  Venetians 
frequently  thought  of  constructing  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
with  a  view  to  recover  the  trade  which  they  had  lost  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several 
travellers  advocated  the  scheme ;  but  no  one  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  it  out.  Leibnitz,  too,  in  his  proposal  regarding  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  made  in  1671  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  his  age,  strongly  recommends  the  construction  of  such  a  canal. 
Sultan  Mu^^afa  III.,  the  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  'Ali  Bey, 
the  enterprising  Mameluke  prince,  and  Bonaparte  all  revived  the 
scheme,  and  the  latter  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  (p.  oxv) 
even  caused  the  preliminary  works  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  actual 
execution  of  the  project  seemed  almost  aa  dUtaAvX.  %a  eN^\.  Yi^-^^vi-n 
Bonaparte's  chief  road  engineer,  suiveyeiV  tAift  gtQ\3A\^^  V^*^  v«V^^ 
to  a  Berioua  miacalculation  he  threw  gieat  ^o\iV>t  qw  >-\v^  i^^'^VXsN^^^^'** 
0/  the  undertaking.    While  in  reality  l\\e  \eNe\  q1  XV^  ^^^  ^fe^'*'^*' 
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ne»ly  tbe  a&me,  Lepire  ealimated  that  of  the  Red  Sea  to  be  neirly 
B3  fl.  'Mghei  than  that  of  the  Medhemiiean. 

In  1^6  Ferdinand  de  LtKeps  (180D-94)  c^ante  to  Cairo  as  a 
yoiiag  consulat  £livt,  and  there  had  h]g  attontlan  called  to  Lepi're'a 
Mfimoire  regirdiiig  the  anheme  of  conneoting  the  two  aeaa,  which 
led  lilm  to  oonsider  its  great  importance,  although  Lept>re  bimsolf 
doubted  ita  feaalbiLity.  In  IBBS  be  made  the  acijiiaintsnDe  otLieat. 
'Waghorn,  an  Englishman  (p.  173),  whose  zealons  adfooacy  of  the 
eoiiBtrnctioii  of  a  roate  between  Europe  and  India  iii  Egypt  atlm- 
nlBted  his  zeal  foe  a  Bimilar  projact.  In  1841  and  1847  Linaat 
Bey,  the  viceroy's  engineer  of  water-woiks,  and  Measrs.  Stepiiensou, 
Negrelll,  and  Bourdaloue,  deinoiiatrated  the  iuaccuraoy  of  Leplte'g 
ealonlations,  and  proved  that  the  level  of  tie  two  seas  was  nearly 
the  same,  so  (bat  Che  construction  of  a  canal  between  them  was 
possible.  Iti  1854  M.  de  Lesgcps,  having  matured  his  plait,  laid  it 
before  Sa'id  Pasha,  who  was  then  viceroy,  and  who  dHtermined  to 
cany  it  ont.  Difflooltiea  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise 
by  tbe  English  goternment  during  Lord  Falmeraton's  ministry, 
but  on  Oth  Jan.,  l^fiG,  permission  to  begin  the  work  was  formally 
granted  by  the  viceroy.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  necessary  napltal  was  caisod,  and  it  was  not  till  !22nd  April, 
18o9,  that  the  work  wasaotuallybegnn.  The  viceroy  undertook  to 
pay  many  of  the  current  eipeuses,  and  provided  25,000  workmen, 
who  were  to  be  paid  and  fed  by  the  company  at  an  ineipeiiaivo  tale, 
and  were  to  be  relieved  every  three  months.  In  order  to  provide 
these  workmen  with  water,  4000  watec-caaks  suitable  for  being 
carriod  by  flamels  had  to  be  conatrueted,  and  1000  of  these  animal* 
were  dally  employed  in  bringing  them  supplies,  at  a  cost  o(  8000  fr. 
per  day.  On  29th  Dec,  1863,  the  fresh-water  canal  Cp.  IH'23  waa 
completed,  so  that  the  company  was  thennefocth  relieved  of  the 
anomions  espense  of  supplying  the  workpeople  with  water.  The 
hands  now  employed,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  Europeans, 
wore  less  tmmetoua,-  and  mnnh  of  the  work  was  done  by  maohinery, 
of  '22,000  horse-power  in  all. 

On  18th  March,  180!),  the  water  of  the  Meditenanean  was  at 
length  allowed  to  tlow  into  the  nearly  dry,  aall-encniBted  basins  of 
the  Ultter  Lakes,  the  N.  parts  of  which  lay  26-40  ft.  below  tbe 
level  of  the  Meditorranean,  while  the  3.  parte  required  extensive 
dredging  operations.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal  was  inangurated 
on  IBth  Nov.,  1869,  and  the  magnlfloeiil  fusllviiicB  whioh  took  place 
on  tbe  occasion  are  said  to  have  cost  the  Khedive  no  less  than 
4,200,000i. 

The  cost  of  constnioting  the  aaiiil  amounted  to  about  19  millloi] 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  12,800,000  was  paid  by  the  shareholders, 
wbile  tbe  rest  of  the  sum  was  almost  entirely  coiltiibuled  bf  It  ~ 
Jibedire.  la  187&,  however,  tbe  British  Oovernment  acqnfa" 
irr,goOoftbe  KbedtveS  shares  for  a  anm  of  \,00(b,««n.  t\«L«i 
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Canal  Company  (CompagnU  Universdle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez) 
also  possesseg  lands,  buildings,  and  other  property  valued  at  nearly 
3,000,00(U. 

The  capital  was  raised  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Original  capital,  in  400,000  shares  of  20;.  each      ....    8,000,000/. 

Loan  of  1867-63,  repayable  in  60  years  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund  inyolying  an  annual  charge  of  400,000/.      .    .    .         4,000,000/. 

Loan  of  1871,  repayable  in  30  years  (annual  charge,  61,(:00/.^       800,000/. 

Total:  12,800,000/. 

The  Canal  is  160  kilometres  flOO  M.)  in  length,  and  the  E. 
bank  is  furnished  with  posts  at  intervals  of  5  kilomMres.  Near  the 
stations  are  passing-places  for  the  large  steamers,  named  'Gare  du 
Noid'  and  *Gare  du  Sud*  respectively.  The  Canal  is  now  28  ft.  in 
depth,  thus  admitting  vessels  drawing  26^4  ft.  of  water.  The  sur- 
face varies  in  breadth  from  65  to  110  yds.,  while  the  width  of  the 
bottom  is  24  yds.  only. 

The  great  mercantile  importance  of  the  Canal  is  apparent  from  the 
following  data.  The  distance  from  London  to  Bombay  via  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  is  12,548  English  miles,  and  via  the  Suez  Canal  7028  M.  only. 
The  saving  thus  effected  is  44  per  cent  of  the  distance.  From  Hamburg  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,9(B  M.,  by  the  Canal  7383  H. ;  saving  43  per  cent. 
From  Trieste  to  Bombay  by  the  Cape  13,229  M.,  by  the  Canal  4816  M.;  saving 
68  per  cent.  From  London  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape  16,229  M.,  by  the  Canal 
11,112  M . ;  saving  28  per  cent.  From  Odessa  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape 
16,839  M.,  by  the  Canal  8735  M.;  saving  47  per  cent.  From  Marseilles  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,144  M.,  by  the  Canal  5022  M.;  saving  59  per  cent. 
From  Constantinople  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Cape  10,271  M.,  by  the  Canal 
4866  M.)  saving  57  per  cent.  From  Uotterdam  to  the  Sunda  Strait  by  the 
Cape  13,282  M.,  by  the  Canal  9779  M. ;  saving  26  per  cent. 

The  passage  of  the  Canal,  which  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nation- 
alitiea,  has  been  practicable  both  by  day  and  by  night  since  the  intro- 
dvetton  of  the  electric  light.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth 
of  traffle:  — 


Tear 

No.  of 
vessels 

Aggregate  I 
tonnage 

Year 

Ko.  of    !  Aggregate 
vessels       tonnage 

1870 
1876 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1881 
1892 

486 
1494 
2026 
3137 
3389 
4207 
3559 

493,911 
2,009,984 
4,350,000 
8,430,043 
9,794,130 
12,217,986 
10,866,401 

1893 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

8341 
3434 
3409 
2986 
3503 
3007 
3441 

10,753,793 
11,833,637 
12,039,859 
11,123,403 
12,962,632 
13,861,992 
13,699,238 

The  nationalities  of  the  vessels  traversing;  the  Canal  in  1900  were  as 
follows:  British  1936 •,  German  462;  French  285-,  Dutch  232;  Austrian  126; 
Bosslaa  103}  Italian  82;  Japanese  63;  Spanish  34;  Inorwegian  30;  other 
nationalities  92. 

The  dues  amount  to  9  fr.  per  tun  for  laden  passenger  or  cargo 
steamers  and  war-ships ;  6  fr.  50  c.  per  ton  for  ships  in  ballast  without 
passengers ;  10  fr.  for  each  passenger  (children  half-price).  Ships  of  war 
andr  the  regular  mail-steamers  obtain  a  reduction.  The  income  of  the 
eomMuy  in  1899  was  94,317,505  fr.,  the  expenditure  24,863,166  fr. 

Steamers  are  not  allowed  to  steam  through  the  C&naA  (^<i,^cQ.^\.  vfv  V2cv%. 
large  Bitter  Lakes)  above  a  speed  of  6  M.  pet  hr.,  w  Wi^Vx  v»^^\i  -"w^viX^ 
i]\|ui«  the  eabaakments. 


b.   Postage  of  the  Snez  Canal. 

Port  Sa'ld.  -  Arrival  Ij  S«,  sec  p.  i.  -  Steun 

1  Uya,  when  Itaa  nllwiif  t.i  GhIiu  is  re^iibed,  are  p. 

Hotals,    E19TIBN  EicHiNSi  (PJ.  ai  owned  by 

Alia  SullnD  Humn,  nlth  ICO  tonas,  ImUii,  uiil  Lngiiiu  cni^ine,  pf 

>    10-16(.i  HQtei,   CuNtiHEKiFtL  (Cook'si   kepi  bv  Sliamiai;  PI.  b),  Bne 

I    CammaKe,  vitblOTOQBis,  bslhs,  aivl  piettTTBinndt,  p«iu.  ISl^fr,;  U4 

,    SiooiRiB  (Pl.  0,  Hue  SulHin  Haamo,  willi  48  rooms,  balbe,  iinii  varan 

»9,  10  ft.;  BtTKOi'OLi  (Pl.ili  kept  hj  Itataruhil,  Kne  da  Coonaerci 

Oana-OoBoartv   OwhW  XMMtial,  ii<iii  PnH^olB-JoH-pli,  wllb  fan 

OECheetnii  Eidttrado^  Bne  da  Oaramerca. 

Daba:  per  drive  Sac,  nt  night  itt.,  frum  tba  qua;  to  Ibo  aUdoT 
Igbt  li/tfr.i  perhr.  H,  at  Blglil  Si/i  fr. 


Buika.  JoBi  <!' i'MpI,  duni  rriinsois-Ji)»e|>bi  rci/ifl  £|ionHaij,  Buo 
du  Oammerce  (open  9-13,  S^);  Dm^u  Odonasi,  Rue  SuJlan  Hasuo.  — 
Prices  al  Port  Said  are  Blaud  iiL  frsDCB,  mil  Francb  loune;,  inelinliDS 
Frencb  copper  cnlna,  ia  currenl  there.  Bui  Iravelleri  on  arriving:  frgu 
Korope  (p.  Ij  ahould  proiido  llieiuselvea  wilb  Egyptinn  uiimoy,  wbicb, 
with  Ibe  excsiillon  of  Brilish  aod  Frencb  gold  cuius,  la  aluue  current  ia 
Sgynt  off  Ibo  line  of  the  Haei  CiDal.  —  flnse  eUver  coins  are  very  cumnioii 
sl%art  Said. 

7Ht  Oftcal.  Egyption  (PI.  11);  Frencli  (PI,  10).  ~  Tela(taph  Dtaeai. 
Et-xptian  (PI.  18)1  K'latern  TeUgrapb  Co.  (PI.  11),  [or  Eunipi:. 

aoualL  Britlah  (PI.  3),  U.  A.  CaaeriM;  American,  B.  Broadht-I: 
Frencb  (PI.  b),  jr.  BnamaiBa;  Oermtn  (PI.  1|,  H.  firoan  (tleo  Bualn 
conaoI}i  Ililian  (PI.  6),  Cur.  /»>»,-  Analiia- Hungary  (PI.  1),  am. 

iinlllH  oftheproprialors  addressed  to  IhopnMerl-Viy  will  auflloienlliielth* 

Iraveller  on  bit  t;aard,    Chinese  nnd  Japanese  arlinlea,  etc..  at  Flormiamlfi. 

Bu  Batha.   BiHoi  iffna-H,  [niiu  mlddU  ol  Hay  till  end  of  Uctober. 

Co&fi  otftces  are  silaaled.    Earty  applieation  for  borlhi  in'  bomeffard- 

Port  SaJd,  ibe  chief  town  of  the  Egyptian  proyinoe  of  the 
Istlimus  HDil  8ueE  On&1,  Ilea  at  tbo  E.  extremity  of  an  island  wbicb 
beloDgi  to  the  ntriDvi  strip  of  land  sepkiating  Lalie  Menziloh  IVom 
the  Uediterlaaean.  ]C  owes  its  origin  to  the  iiaex  Cam),  and  its 
pro9pcriCy  during  Che  last  ten  years  has  been  so  mirlied  that  it  baa 

ome  s  BeriODB  rival  to  Aleiandris.  The  population,  which  in  1883 

1  only  17,000,  U  now  ahoat  42,000,  Inclnding  U,300  Europeans. 

Tlie  HoTbouT  occnpies  an  area  of  570  lorei,  and  lias  been  ei- 

cBvated  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.  by  means  of  laborious  dredging.    It  1* 

protected  by  two  massiie  piers;  tlie  eastern  running  out  into  tlie 

towards  the  N.   for  »  distance  of  an  English  mile;   and  the 


I 

^H      tlie  landwardendoftlteW.  pier  rises  tbe*LiVMhoasefPAart>,^~' 
^^L    slrueted  of  concrete,  164  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  largest  Ijt. 
^^^wofJd.    Jt$  eleetrie  Jigbts  are  vigible  to  a  ilistanGe  o(  IA  U.  Ar 


niiig  towards  the  N.E.  for  !</«  M.,  intended  to  pn 

■       ■  ■    •■V-»)- 
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300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  the  pier,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand 
dt  Le8$ep9  (p.  166),  hy  the  French  sculptor  E.  Fr^miet,  unveiled 
on  Nov.  17th,  1899,  thirty  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
his  great  achievement. 

The  Jnncf  Harbour ^  or  Basain  Ismail  j  is  adjoined  hy  three 
sheltered  basins  in  which  vessels  discharge  and  load ;  viz.  the  com- 
mercial harbour  and  the  arsenal  harbour  (on  each  side  of  the  hand- 
some buildings  of  the  Canal  Co.),  and  the  ^Bassin  Ch^rlf '.  The  last 
is  flanked  with  buildings  erected  by  Prince  Henry  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  depot  for  the  Dutch  trade ;  on  his  death  (1879)  they  were 
purchased  by  the  British  government  and  are  now  used  as  a  military 
dep6t  and  barracks  (PI.  9). 

The  Arab  Qiuirter  and  the  Cemetery  lie  to  the  W.  (tramway, 
p.  168).  The  tombs  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  vaults  of  masonry 
aboTe  ground,  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with  salt  water  at  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Ferry-boats  (fare  lOpias.)  across  Lake  Menzaleb  to  Damietta  (p.  160) 
f tmrt  from  the  3rd  kilometre  on  the  Suez  Canal ,  which  may  be  reached 
on  donkey-back  or  by  rowing-boat. 

The  numerous  masts  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Sa'id  remain  in  sight 
long  after  we  quit  that  town.  The  Canal,  on  the  W.  bank  of  which 
mns  the  steam-tramway  to  Isma'iliya  (p.  164),  is  constructed  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  Lake  Menzaleb.  The  brackish  waters 
of  this  lake  extend  over  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  M.,  covering  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Egypt,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  the  three  most  important  arms  of  the  Nile  (p.  11)  in  an- 
cient times,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic,  and  the  Mendesian.  Among 
the  numerous  towns  and  villages  situated  here  were  the  important 
cities  of  Tanis  and  Tennis.  Immense  flocks  of  pelicans  and  silver 
herons,  some  flamingoes,  and  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes  are  to  bo  met 
with  here.  The  operation  of  draining  the  lake  has  been  begun,  the 
part  adjoining  the  Canal  on  the  E.  is  already  dry.  —  Rds  el-'Esh 
(16th  kilomfetre^  is  the  first  station. 

Lake Menzaleh  ends  at  (271/2  M.)  El-Kantara  ('the bridge'),  an 
isthmus  separating  it  from  Lake  Balah.  Over  this  isthmus  led  the 
ancient  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  The  steam-tramway  to 
Port  Sa^d  (p.  164)  has  a  station  here,  near  which  are  several  restau- 
rants. The  village,  with  its  mosque,  lies  on  the  Asiatic  bank  of  the 
canal.  The  hill  to  the  left  commands  a  tolerable  survey  of  the 
environs. 

AboatlVzH.  from  Kantara,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  old  caravan  road, 
lies  the  hill  of  Tell  Abu  Se/eh^  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Ramges  II. 
sad  remains  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods.  —  A  moderate  day's 
joamey  (on  camels)  from  Kantara  arc  situated  the  ruin-strewn  Tell  Fardma 
and  Tdl  el-Fadda^  occupying  the  site  of  Felusium,  the  celebrated  eastern 
seaport  and  key  to  Egypt,  which  now  contains  no  objects  of  interest.  — 
The  monndB  of  debris  named  Tell  D^enneh  ('treasure-bills'*),  .situated  to 
the  H.  of  the  caravan  route  between  Es-Salihiyeh  (p.  15^)  a,Ti^^V^VGA>-c«.^ 
at  the  ancient  Telusiac  mouth  of  (he  lUile,  contain  lAie  rem^ATvfk  vA* «.  c^xcvv 
ot  Out  Greek  mercenaries  of  r/^ammetikh  I.     TlieRc  wwft  eTttVJ^Xt^  va. 
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1886  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  found  numerous  fraspments  of  pottery, 
arrow-heads,  weapons,  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  the  spot 
with  the  Greek  Daphnae  and  with  the  Tachpanhes  or  Tehaphneke*  of  the 
Bible  (Jer.  ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxx.  18,  etc.). 

The  Canal  traverses  Lake  Balah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  low  embankment.  At  El-Ferddn  (p.  164),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake,  the  Canal  passes  through  the  first  cutting.  At  the  next  passing 
place  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  desert. 

The  hills  of  El-Gisr  (*the  embankment*),  which  cross  the  course 
of  the  Canal  at  an  average  height  of  52  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
presented  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  construction.  In  order  to 
form  a  cutting  through  it,  no  less  than  18,767,000  cubic  yds.  of 
earth  had  to  be  removed,  and  20,000  fellahin  were  employed  in  the 
work  before  machinery  could  be  brought  into  operation.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  deserted  village  of  El-Oisr,  with  a  chapel  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Desert,  and  a  ruined  mosque.  A  flight  of  steps  as- 
cends to  this  point  from  the  Canal.  The  view  hence  embraces  a 
great  part  of  the  Isthmus,  the  frowning  'Ataka  Mts.  above  Suez, 
the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  course  of  the  Canal, 
and  the  green  expanse  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

At  the  end  of  the  cutting  the  Canal  enters  Lake  Tinui&h,  or  the 
Crocodile  Lake^  the  dredged  channel  through  which  is  indicated  by 
stakes.  As  we  enter  the  lake  we  see  the  Khedivial  Chateau  (see 
below)  above  us  to  the  right,  and  in  the  S.  the  mountains  of  Gebel 
Abu  Balah.  The  lake,  which  is  now  about  6  sq.  M.  in  area,  and  of 
a  beautiful  pale-blue  colour,  was,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  a  mere  pond  of  brackish  water,  and  full  of  reeds.  On  its  N. 
bank  lies  the  town  of  — 

Ismalllya  (Ismailia).  —  Hotels.  Victobia  Hotel  (branch  of  Shep- 
heard's  Hotel  at  Cairo),  first-class,  near  the  quay,  with  pretty  verand», 
lake-baths,  etc.  —  HdTEL-BKSTAnBANT  des  Votageubs  (proprietor,  J,  Batid), 
—  Railway  Restaurant;  luncheon  or  dinner  should  be  ordered  by  telegram 
by  passengers  coming  from  Port  Sa''id. 

Railway  Station  (p.  164),  to  the  N.W.,  between  the  European  and  Arab 
quarters.  —  Team  way  between  the  quay  and  the  railway  station.  —  Steam 
Tbamwat  to  St.  Vincent^  a  settlement  to  the  E.,  in  connection  with  the 
steamers  on  the  Canal,  and  to  Poi-t  Suftd  (p.  168). 

Post  Office,  Place  Champollion,  not  far  from  the  railway-station.  — 
Enrptian  Telegraph  Office,  beside  the  station 

OhemistB.  Q,  B.  Confalonieri^  Place  Champollion;  Pharmaeie  Inter' 
nationale,  Hue  Negrelli. 

Isma'iltya  was  the  main  centre  of  operations  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  It  afterwards  lost  its  importance. 
A  new  period  of  prosperity,  however,  has  begun  since  the  great 
Asiatic  and  Australian  mail-steamers  have  ceased  to  call  at  Alexan- 
dria, so  that  the  traffic  between  them  and  Cairo  is  carried  on  lik 
Port  Sa'id  and  the  Canal.  The  pretty  gardens  and  plantations  and 
the  view  ef  the  blue  lake  lend  the  town  the  appearance  of  an  oasis, 
wJth  both  European  and  Arabian  ooltlvation.  The  air  Is  healthy  and 
not  moist,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  tbe  watei. 
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A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  lebbek-avenue,  on  the 
Qaai  MAtfiaet-Ali,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of  the  Khedive  and  tlie 
'water-workB.  —  In  a  public  park  in  the  Avenue  Victoria  (opposite 
the  fozmer  Yilla  Lesseps)  several  monuments  found  at  Pithom 
fp.  168)  are  preserved. 

Gtoap  of  Bamsea  11.  seated  between  the  gods  Be  and  Atum:  memorial 
Btone  of  BMiises  II.,  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions  ^  recumbent  lion  with 
hvinan  head,  dedicated  by  Kamses  II.  to  Atum ;  naos  with  the  figure  of  a 
similar  lion  (sphinx),  dedicated  by  Bamses  II.  in  the  temple  of  Pithom. 

The  beat  way  of  spending  a  few  leisure  hours  here  is  to  visit  the 
Kkedhial  CkaUt,  at  the  influx  of  the  canal  into  Lake  Timsah  (near 
the  Canal  CJo.'s  Hospital)  and  the  hill  of  El-Gi8r(jp.  170;  1-2  hrs.; 
donkey  1  fr.)- 

OAXJkii  JouBNBY  TO  SuEz.  After  quitting  Lake  Timsah  we  pass 
the  foot  of  the  Oebel  Maryam,  which  an  Arabian  legend  points  out 
•a  the  place  where  Miriam,  when  smitten  witli  leprosy  for  her  dis* 
approval  of  the  marriage  of  Moses  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  spent 
•even  days,. beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
(Namhen,  xii.).  —  At  the  85th  kilometre  is.  situated  TuaHn,  which 
U  eaaily  recognised  by  the  whitewashed  dome  of  the  tomb  of  a  shekh. 
ExeaTttionB  near  Tusiln  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  interest- 
ing foiail  remains  of  large  animals  belonging  to  the  meiocene  ter- 
tiary fonnation,  and  pieces  of  fossil  wood  have  also  been  found  here 
(comp.  p.  110).  —  A  little  farther  on  (near  the  90th  kilometre)  is 
the  cutting  which  conducts  the  Canal  through  the  rocky  barrier  of 
the  Serapewn  (comp.  p.  165). 

The  Canal  now  enters  the  Large  Basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Bragach  identifies  the  Bitter  Lakes  with  the  Marah  of  the  Bible 
QSxod.  XT.  23).  At  each  end  of  the  large  basin  rises  an  iron  light- 
honae,  65  ft.  in  height.  The  water  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  The 
banks  are  flat  and  sandy,  but  a  little  to  the  left  rises  the  not  un- 
pietureaque  range  of  the  Gebel  Geneffeh  (p.  104).  The  bed  of  the 
JAtUe  BUterLcike^  which  we  next  traverse,  consists  entirely  of  shell- 
formations. 

Near  SKaldf  et-Terabeh  (a  station  on  the  right,  near  the  139th 
kilometre;  see  p.  164)  no  less  than  40,000  cubic  yds.  of  limestone, 
coloured  red  and  brown  with  iron,  had  to  be  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavation  of  the  Canal.  This  stone  contained  teeth  and 
▼ertehrs  of  sharks,  bivalve  shells,  and  remains  of  Bryozoa.  In  the 
layer  of  aand  above  the  limestone  were  found  crocodiles'  teeth  and 
the  remains  of  hippopotami  and  other  large  quadrupeds.  The 
monument  of  Darius  near  Shaluf  is  mentioned  at  p.  105. 

We  finally  reach  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is  here  so  shallow  that» 
but  for  the  Canal,  it  might  be  crossed  on  foot  at  low  tide.  It  con- 
tains aeveral  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  rise  the  workshop  and 
magazines  of  the  Canal  Company.  Passengers  arc  lauded  in  steam- 
launehea. 

Btm C^bH  Ibrdhim i  160  kilometres),  sec  p.  il^. 


15.  Saez  and  its  Environs. 

Bulvay  BUtissi.    1.  Ofuvrl  Kut  Colnw  (both  Ini  the  iaWB'j 
a.  Tirrt-Piein,  for  Port  Tewflk;  1.  Doeti  StaUon,  for  the  aocki" 

Hotel*.  —  HAtet.  Bil  An  (lesBsea,  MK.  PsIletlflF).  oppDitla  t]M  tf 
tclegr&pli' office,  well  msnagiid.  good  tabJei  H5til Bujbei  (IwaM, 
BaehBt),  al  Fort  Tcwflk  (p.  1731,    Ihe  propertj'    of  the  Canal  CoJI 
ipoken  of.    There  are  also  a  fow  smallec  hotels-  —  Seer.    Cufi  OMf 
Rue  Calmiri  Aki  Bar.  Ruo  Colmar  (kept  b;  b.  Qne'-' 

PHt  ul  Telegraph  Offlcei  ICgyplUn)  at  the  9t 
fnrfli^  cuimtrlea  aboutd  be  tloapalcbed  by  the  wlren 
Eriph  Company  CGnglista).  Branuh  post-ofnce  i.lPorl' 
oC&cai  fup  balta  lelssraph  CDtn;iBnlei  and  a  sub-oface 

XngUah  Phyaldan:  D,:  J.  Cremtll. 

VioB-Cemule,  Brilish.  J.  R.  IferriA;  Aioorican  (Conjtilar  AgBol),  AlfnS 
W.  Saydi!  German,  Th.  Ueyer:  French,  if.  Alttmsr;  Aualrlan,  a,  ronrfrte*- 
KueaiM,  S.  OMa  (p.  171). 

Junction  Aailway  between  the  lawn  and  the  harbonr-islaad  (p.  173), 
ioV.hr.  ([orM  2,  IpCas.,  relnrn-licket  3,  li/iplas.)i  trains  hourly  all  dai. 

BtirlnB  Beata.    A  ebMp,  of  8-11)  piii.  1>  usually  made  for  a  rowlnc 


Biipesitlen  of  Time.-    The  aflerDoan  of  (lie  day  of  arrlTal  may  be 

by  the  jnoction-niilway.  The  nait  frrenoon  (early  jtarl  necesMry;  conp. 
p.  nS)  may  he  spent  in  In  eicnrsion  lo  Iho  Spring'  o/  ifoKi.  A,  yistt  lo 
lbs  Coral  hrmaUtna  (p.  174}  prar.Htally  ioTolvei  another  day'i  stay  at  Baea. 

8bellB  and  coral  from  the  Red  Gea  may  ba  bought  from  the  bnatuc* 
at  the  harboar^  bargaining  naccssary. 

Sua  lies  at  the  head  of  tlio  gulf  aC  tliat  nftoie,  oiio  of  tlie  N. 
oxtremities  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  month  of  tbe 
Suez  Canal.  Before  the  conaCcuctiDU  of  the  great  vork  of  M.  da  Lea- 
seps,  it  naa  a  miseralilii  Arabian  tillage,  with  liiOO  inhah.  at  most, 
while  in  189T  it  contained  1T,4Q7,  inclnding  2774  Eoropeaiu.  lu 
trade,  howeioi,  in  epite  of  the  opening  of  the  eaaal  and  the  conattuo 
tion  of  large  donba,  haa  not  maCedally  IncreaBed.  Nellhor  the  Arab- 
ian i^uarter,  with  its  seven  mosques  and  unimportant  bazaai,  bdi 
the  EucDpean  qnarter,  wMch  contaias  several  hulldlngs  and  ware- 
hoiiaes  of  considerable  alze,  presents  any  aCtraction.  The  atiesU 
and  squares  aio  kept  clean,  and  the  climate  is  excellent. 

On  a  mound  of  debris  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  not  far  from  tbo 
station  and  the  magazines  of  the  'Khcdlvtyeh  Company',  ia  « 
klottque  of  the  Khedive,  {ommandlng  a  fine  view  of  the  mountiiiu 
of  the  peninsula  of  Siuai,  the  sea,  the  haibour,  and  the  town.  The 
hill  la  called  by  the  Aiabs  KHm  tt-Kuhum,  and  was  ptohably  tl)a 
site  of  the  Ptolemaic  foitiess  Klyima;  relics  of  the  period  of  tha 
Pharaolis  have  also  been  discovered  here.  Beyond  (he  railwar,  to 
the  W.,  are  the  mud-huts  of  an  Arab  sailora' quarter.  The  small 
eniiuetice  to  thn  N.W.  is  named  the  Bcduini'  Mill.  —  A  Itttla 
farther  to  the  N.  is  tbe  mouth  of  the  Fredi  Water  Canal  {g.  162), 
the  flow  of  wliicb  iuto  the  conduits,  as  well  aa  its  discharge  into 
the  sea,  Is  regulated  by  neaiu  of  a  Urge  look.  The  level  of  tfca 
eaaalisbere  61/gtt.  tbovo  that  of  llieUedSea.   On  its  banks,  aad 
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alio  near  the  BriiUh  Cemetery,  are  gardens  in  which  frnit  and  yege- 
tablee  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  large  buildings  to  the  N.  of  it  are 
the  former  Engli$h  Naval  Hospital  and  the  engine  house  of  the 
Water  Worke,  —  To  the  £.  of  the  canal  is  the  large  camping-ground 
for  oanvanfl.  Numerous  pilgrims  to  Mecca  (17,600  in  1901),  chiefly 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Bokhara,  pass  through  Suez. 

As  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ends  iu  a  shoal,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  ne- 
eeasary  haihonr^works  were  constructed  2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  deep  water.  A  stone  Pier,  50  ft.  wide,  on  whi<;h  is 
the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  172,  connects  the  town  with  these 
worfcs^  and  affords  a  pleasant  promenade  (donkey  5-8  pias. ,  according 
to  the  time),  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  'Atal^a  Mts.  on 
the  W.  and  the  range  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  E. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  an  artificial  Island^  about  50  acres  in 
aiea^  eoBstnieted  of  the  large  quantities  of  earth  dredged  from  the 
eaaal.  To  the  left,  on  this  island,  are  the  railway-station  of  Terre- 
PUiny  at  P&rt  Tewfik^  and  the  SmaU  Dock  oe  the  Canal  Co.  Farther 
en  ii  ihe  Avenue  Hithie,  over  1000  yds.  in  length,  with  alight- 
house  at  the  extremity,  beside  which  is  a  statue  erected  by  M.  de 
Lesaeps  to  Lieutenant  Waghom  (p.  166),  an  enterprising  English- 
man, who,  after  having  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  establish- 
ing regular  communication  between  England  and  India  via  Egypt, 
died  in  London  in  poverty  in  1850.  The  large  basin  farther  to  the  8., 
jRpri  Ibrdhtm,  is  capable  of  containing  50  vessels  of  the  largest 
sice  and  is  divided  by  massive  bulwarks  into  two  parts,  one  for 
Teasels  of  war,  and  the  other  for  trading  vessels.  The  mouth  of 
the  dock  is  protected  by  gates  and  a  massive  breakwater.  The  dry 
dookis  136  yds.  long,  24  yds.  wide,  and  28  ft.  in  depth.  —  The 
situation  of  the  sand-banks  and  of  the  navigable  channel  is  of  course 
best  seen  at  low  tide. 

For  a  visit  by  Rowing  Boat  (p.  172)  to  the  docks  and  canal 
entrance,  calm  weather  is  desirable.  The  beautiful  clearness  of  the 
green  water,  with  its  curious  shells  and  seaweed,  and  the  almost 
inTsriable  beauty  of  the  sunsets  render  a  boating-excursion  here 
unusually  attractive. 

EzouBsioM  TO  THE  Spetngs  OF  MosES  (7-8  hrs.).  —  Boats  (p.  172) 
and  Ihnt^M  (there  and  back  about  20  pias.)  should  be  ordered  a  day  in 
adTHica,  Md  an  early  morning  start  should  be  made  (about  6  a  m.)  Calm 
weather  it  very  desirable  for  this  excursion  also,  not  only  for  ihe  passage 
ia  tfaa  boat  (by  which  Ihe  donkeys  must  also  be  conveyed)  but  also  be- 
eavae  the  driving  sand  in  the  desert  is  very  disagreeable  in  a  high  wind. 
About  3  hr9.  ahould  be  allowed  for  the  stay  at  the  springs,  including  time 
fior  limeheon  (brought  by  the  traveller)  and  for  a  walk  on  the  beach  in 
learoh  of  ibellB. 

The  dii^tance  from  the  usual  landing-place  of  the  boats,  in  the 

entrance  to  tlie  Suez  Canal  (comp.  the  map),  to  tbe  S^t\w%^  \^ 

abeat  fti/t  M.    The  whole  of  the  route  thenco  by  \a\i(\.  U^n&i<&^%  \Xv<& 

MMud  of  the  degert,  skirting  the  sea,  which  lies  to  tVi©T\^^»   "^^^ 
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T'o.rds  the  ~W.  tower  the  imposing  'At£V>  Mts.  Cp-  1731)  wbleh 
present  B  most  picturesque  appearsuce  on.  the  ratuin  route.  To  the 
left  rise  the  yellowlah  ranges  of  the  Gebel  er-E$ka,  be]on|;iDg  to 
the  long  chaiu  of  tlie  Oebel  el-Tlh,   and  facing  the  S.E.   We  kre 

w  traversing  Asiatic  soil,   while  at  the  same  time  the  eje  isuges 

or  part  of  the  African  continent. 
Another  route,  practicable  in  good  weather  but  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  wind  for  its  daraCion,  is  the  sea-ronte  to  the  bo- 
called  'Caravan  Landing  Place'  (^marked  'Molo'  on  our  map^,  about 
2  M.  10  the  N.W.  of  the  Sprijigs,  which  are  thpuce- reached  on  toot. 
Thia  part  of  the  Red  Sea  was  long  regarded  as  the  'reedy  aea'  across 
which  the  Isfaelitas  fled  from  Pharaoh ;  now,  however,  this  la  gen- 
erally located  farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blttei  Lakes, 
which  at  that  epoch  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Spring*  of  Mosea,  ATabio  'Ain  (plural  'AyBn)  MOea,  form 
aii  oasis  abont  live  furlongs  in  alroumference,  the  property  of 
M.  Cosla  (p.  171)  and  sererai  Greek  reaidenis  In  Suex.  The  vegfr- 
tation  here  is  very  Inxuriaut.  Date-palms  and  vegetables  aresid- 
tivated  by  the  Arabs,  who  receive  one-half  of  the  yield  of  dalei  H 
their  reward.  Their  garduns  are  euclosed  by  mud-walla  and  p»l- 
ings.  The  springs  vary  in  temperature  from  TO' to  ^°Fahr.}  some 
are  only  slightly  brackiah,  while  others  are  exceedingly  sail.  Ihe 
UrgpHt  of  them,  in  the  garden  farthest  tn  the  S.,  Is  said  to  have 
been  the  bitter  spring  whioh  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  a  certain 
tree  into  it.  Beside  it  Is  au  opeu  colonnade  in  which  the  traveller 
may  leat  and  partake  of  co^ee  olTered  by  the  Arabs. 

On  a  mound  marked  by  a  solitary  palm,  about  10  min.  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  gardens  (yiewT,  is  another  trickling  spring,  —  Coneho- 
logists  [p.  ifi)  will  find  a  number  of  interesting  shelU  on  the 
beach  at  low  tide,  but  the  best  ptaaes  are  farther  to  the  ^'^. 

Ad  laleresllng  excuriioo  may  bn  mide  \n  guod  weather  I;  tbe  B»t- 
marlat  Coral  Oarimi.    We  ildrl  tlie  slopo  of  the  coral  tack  'S^a'ab:  which 

Those  who  ar«  tDlerested  in  marine  bioJr>er  slIouLd  laad  on  the  r<>ck,  whieh 

16.  The  T&jtm. 

A  Bborl  Visit  to  the  FatDm,  a  fertile  and  attractive  Aiitriel  with 
naor  biHlorical  auoclalloni,  may  be  accompIiiLcl  in  II  days.  TrSTBllin 
wttti  n  Bliglil  knovrledge  of  the  laDEaage  and  tfae  cattnins  ma;  diBpesae 
with  a  dragoman.  Tha  nljlita  are  spent  al  HeAtneb  (p.  1T6],  liul  lbs  Ira- 
vcn^rsbauld  be  provided  with  a  moderate  lunplf  of  fijud.  An  inlFoduettoa 
10  the  Hndlr  will  be  of  great  service  (p.  ISU).  in  Bag.  Railway  Imia 
Cairo  to  Midhut  tl'Fafim!  Inspect  that  town  and  I»  enilroni.  Ind  Ik9. 
EieanloB  to  the  BirM  Zsrta  and  Dtmfi.  3rd  Bay.  Eienriton  to  Hmttra 
(Labr^Mh)  or  Begf^;  railway  back  to  Cairo.  —  A  comolete  Toua  tuiodob 
"aiCh  takes  ibont  6  daya,  aad  reqnlrea  n  dn_ 


SO-40  fr.  a  day  for  each  penon,  i 
employeri,  and  for  tbal  Bum  it  bin 
rinlaus  firine  eicepied),  and  donki 


with  I 
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r  nilwty-fitte  and  all  other  expenaes  i.e<im;.  ;.  iliU). 
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Railwat  from  Cairo  toVedtnet  el-Fayilin,  76  M.,  in  about  ihra.  The 
tndas  (two  daily  in  eaeb  direction)  are  often  late.  —  From  Medlnet  el- 
PaTftm  tlie  line  goes  on  to  Abuksa  (Abouzah),  but  for  a  visit  to  the  Birket 
Kardn  horses  must  be  brought  from  Hedlneh  (comp.  p.  181). 

BttuitittB  and  Eiatory  of  the  TKytm.  In  the  great  plateau  of  the 
JMfom  J>€sert ,  which  rises  300-400  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  is  situated  the 
prorinee  of  the  FATtii  (from  the  ancient  Egyptian  'Phiom\  i.e.  lake),  the 
fliat  of  the  oases,  which  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to  the  valley  of 
.  the  Kile,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  This 
traet  is  in  the  form  of  an  oval  basin  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Libyan 
una,  whleh  are  here  of  moderate  height,  and  lies  about  three-fifths  of  a 
degree  to  the  8.  of  Cairo.  It  enjoys  a  remarkably  fine  climate.  This  'land 
of  roses'*  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Egypt.  The  oranges 
and  mandarins,  peaches,  olives,  figs,  cactus  fruit,  pomegranates,  and  grapes 
grown  here  are  much  esteemed,  and  the  fields,  which  are  watered  by  means 
of  wheels  of  peculiar  construction,  yield  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp, 
berides  the  usual  cereals.  The  beginning  of  November  is  probably  the 
season  at  which  the  traveller  will  obtain  the  most  distinct  idea  of  the 
fertile  character  of  the  district.  Even  at  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  BUnnaas  the  products  of  the  Fayilm  were  much  extolled.  ^The  Arsinoite 
1*0010%  a^rs  Strabo,  4s  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  on  account  of 
its  seenery  and  its  fertility  and  cultivation.  For  it  alone  is  planted  with 
Isutf  e  and  richly  productive  olive-trees,  and  the  oil  is  good  when  the  olives 
are  eareftilly  gathered ;  those  who  are  neglectful  may  indeed  obtain  oil  in 
ahnndance,  but  it  has  a  bad  smell.  In  the  rest  of  Egypt  the  olive-tree 
is  never  seen,  except  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria,  where  under  favour- 
able eireumstances  it  yields  olives,  but  no  oil.  Vines,  corn,  podded 
plants,  and  many  other  products  also  thrive  in  this  district  in  no  small 
abandanee\  The  Faydm  is  entirely  indebted  for  its  fertility  tu  the  Bahr 
TiamfQCuOil  of  Joseph"),  a  channel  207  M.  in  length,  which  diverges  from 
the  Inie  to  the  "S.  of  Assifit,  and  flows  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
Ubyan  ehain  into  the  Faydm,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  ramifications, 
abundantly  watering  the  whole  district.  At  the  point  where  the  Bahr 
Tflsnf  enters  the  Fayfim,  the  district  forms  a  plateau  of  moderate  height, 
descending  towards  the  W.  in  three  gradations  towards  the  Birket  Kartin 
(p.  181).    Method  of  irrigation,  see  p.  Iv. 

In  antiquity  the  Fayum  was  known  as  Te-gfie  or  ^lake-land'  (Gr.  Limne^ 
the  lake),  from  the  great  inland  lake  frequently  mentioned  and  described  by 
Greek  travellers  and  geographers  under  the  name  of  Lake  Moerie  ffrom 
B^Tpt.  mt(rywlr^  muHr^  great  canal),  of  which  the  last  trace  must  be  re- 
cognised in  the  present  Birket  KarHn.  At  the  most  remote  period  the  lake 
had  a  circumference  of  about  14U  M.  (Herodotus  says  3600  stadia,  i.e.  335  M.), 
witii  an  area  of  about  770  sq.  M.,  and  lay,  according  to  recent  calculations, 
lOfl.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  whereas  the  present  lake  is 
140  ft.  below  sea-level.  The  ancient  Lake  Moeris  thus  occupied  almost  the 
entire  basin  of  the  Faydm,  leaving  uncovered  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
land  on  the  8.,  known  as  the  *Lake-land\  on  which  stood  the  capital 
JOuUt  (Crocodilopolis,  p.  176),  protected  by  embankments  against  inundation. 
Of  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  lake  we  can  only  say  that  on  the  N.  it 
■tretdbed  as  far  as  the  eminence  with  the  desert  temple  discovered  by 
Sehweinfhrth,  while  on  the  S.  the  waters  probably  reached  the  neigb- 
hoorhood  of  £dwa,  Bihamu,  and  Fidmin.  As  early  as  the  Greek  period, 
ehiefly  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  luke-area  was  reduced 
bj  means  of  embankments,  until  its  total  size  approximated  to  that  of  the 
modem  Birket  Kardn.  Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim  land  for  agricultural 
pnrpoees  by  draining  the  marshes ;  and  the  success  that  has  attended 
these  eflbrts  is  attested  by  the  fertile  fields  and  prosperous  villages  that 
hare  oeeupied  for  two  centuries  the  erstwhile  site  of  Lake  Moeris.  Strabo 
describes  the  lake  in  the  following  terms:  ^Owing  to  its  size  and  depth 
Lake  MqbtIs  is  capable  of  receiving  the  superabundance  oi  >n«A.(^t  ^^vc:\w^^ 
the  invndatioji  without  overtlowing  the  habitatiuna  and.  cTo^&^\»aA.\«^.«•^^ 
wMm  the  frster  gubsidea,   and  after  the  lake  has  gWeu  m^  \\»  ^iLc«i'a.^ 
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through  the  same  canal  (i.e,  the  Bahr  Tfisuf),  hoth  it  and  the  canal  retain 
water  enongh  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  At  both  ends  of  the  canal  there 
are  lock-gates  by  means  of  which  the  engineers  can  regulate  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  water."  The  method  by  which  the  distribution  of  the 
excess  water  was  accomplished  is  unknown.  Near  the  modern  el-Lahiln 
there  is  a  lock  to  this  day.  —  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Lake  Mceris 
was  an  artificial  construction  thus  rests  upon  an  error  and  is  moreover 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Strabo''s  account,  which  expressly  mentions 
that  in  its  size  and  colour  the  lake  resembled  the  sea  and  that  its  banks 
looked  like  the  sea-shore.  For  the  pyramid  and  statues  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  standing  in  the  lake,  see  p.  179. 

The  Fayiim  forms  a  separate  province.  The  Inhabitants  are  fellahin, 
or  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  Beduins.  To  the  latter  race  belong  the  p'oor 
fishermen  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Birket  Karfin. 

• 

From  Cairo  to  tl-Waaia  (67  M.),  see  R.  17.  Travellerg  coming 
from  Cairo  change  carriages  here  and  have  a  considerable  time  to  wait. 

The  branch- line  to  the  Fayiim  runs  towards  the  W.,  across 
cultivated  land,  to  the  village  of  Ahu  Rddi^  beyond  which  it  tra- 
verses a  desert  tract,  and  crosses  the  low  and  bleak  Libyan  chain 
of  hills,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  a  level  of  190  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  (15  M.)  Siala  (S^la)  the  Pyramid  of  el-Lahiin  (p.  180)  is 
visible  on  the  horizon  to  the  left.  We  cross  first  the  Bahr  SHa, 
which  flows  towards  the  Bahr  Yusuf  from  the  N.,  and  then  the 
Bahr  Tamiyeh  (p.  178).  —  Near  the  station  of  (I8V2  M.)  Edwa 
(^Adweh ;  69  ft.)  is  a  cemetery  with  the  dilapidated  tombs  of  several 
shekhs.  Numerous  palm-branches  are  placed  by  the  tombstones  as 
tokens  of  affection.  We  pass  the  station  of  el-MaslUb  and  traverse 
rich  arable  laud. 

23  M.  Medlnet  el -Fayiim.  —  Hotels.  HOtrl  Eakodn  (landlord, 
Athanase  Tasio),  pens.  50  pias.  \  Hotel  du  Fayoum  or  Locanda  MaauUy  plain 

but  very  fair,  pens.  40  pias.,  both  near  the  station. 

Medtnet  el-FayUm^  usually  known  as  El'Med7neh,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Fay6m  and  contains  about  31,000  iuhab. 
(including  many  Greeks).  The  Bahr  YHsuf  (p.  175)  flows  through 
the  town,  its  running  water  forming  a  feature  quite  unusual  in 
Egyptian  towns.  The  very  long  covered  bazaar  contains  nothing  of 
special  interest.  The  dilapidated  mosque  of  Kent  Bey,  built  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Bahr  Yiisuf,  contains  numerous  antique  columns, 
brought  from  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  some  of  which  have  shafts  of 
polished  marble  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  Corinthian  and  other 
capitals.  Below  the  mosque,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  YOsuf,  are 
some  remains  of  ancient  masonry.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  the 
Bahr  Tiisuf  radiates  into  numerous  branches.  The  dilapidated 
mosque  of  Sofi  situated  here  forms  a  picturesque  foreground. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  extensive  rubbish-mounds,  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  K7m<jn  Fdris,  or  *riders'  hills',  covering  an 
area  of  about  V2  ^^^^  ^^^^  rising  to  the  height  of  65  ft.  These  mark 
the  site  of  Crocodilopolis-ArBinoS. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  this  town  was  ShiM.    It  was  the  centre 

of  the  worship  of  the  crocodf  Je-headed  water-god  Sobk  (ihe  Greek  Suchos)^ 

under  ivhose  prottction    the  entire  lake-land   8loo«\.    1\\fe  ttoc<A\\«6  ^«a 
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to  8ol>k,  vid  the  Grdeks  thercfora  named  the  city  OrocoiihpoUs 
or  *6foeodila-to^\  It  nerer  attained  to  any  political  importance.  Ptol- 
ew  n.  PhUadelphuA  seema  to  have  conyerted  it  into  an  essentially 
HeUoale  city  hy  adding  new  quarters,  founding  Greek  temples  and  educa- 
ttoBil  imtltiitiona,  and  introducing  the  Greek  language.  This  monarch 
also  mlfed  Qaeen  ArsinoS  to  the  dignity  of  patron-goddess,  and  the  district 
^*>^^^i  known  as  the  ^Arsinoitic  Xome\  and  the  capital  as  the  *City  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  Arsinoitic  Nome\  or,  more  briefly,  as  ArtiHo9.  At  the 
tfme  of  Ita  greatest  prosperity  it  had  over  100,000  inhabitants. 

For  a  ^^t  to  the  ruins,  we  proceed  due  K.  from  the  mosque  of 
KftCt  Bey,  following  the  trodden  path  through  the  extensive  modern  burial- 
pilaee.  nie  embankments,  like  ramparts,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  re- 
mal&a  of  SaX^^etrt  Amm,  such  as  were  formerly  used  to  extract  the  sebakh- 
salte  firOm  the  rubbish-heaps  of  ruined  towns.  To  the  N.  of  that  on  the 
left  lias  a  mound  of  rubbish  known  as  Kiim  el-K/iarjfdna,  the  highest  part 
of  wbieh,  u-Sdga.  encloses  the  ruins  of  some  large  building.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  important  discoveries  have  repeatedly  been  made  here  of 
papTrl,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Archduke  Bainer^s  collection  in 
Viealil^  while  oUiers  are  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Most 
of  the  INfcpyri  are  Greek  business  documents  (records,  receipts,  letters,  etc.), 
bmt  jone  literary  specimens  have  also  been  found,  containing  fragments 
from  Homer.  Euripides,  Thucydides>  etc.  Others  are  written  in  Coptic, 
Penian,  Syriac,  or  Arabic. 

Beyond  the  railwi^-embankment.  to  the  left,  we  now  see  the  highest 
monnd,  the  JS/9m  Fdi'U  (66  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  survey  of 
the  whole  of  the  Faydm.  To  the  right  (W.)  are  the  black  mound  known 
aa  JCfai  sn-JTiTfiMAi,  and  the  long  K6m  ei-Taydra,  where  papyri  have  also 
heeJn  dlccovered.  More  to  the  N.,  on  the  w.  verge  of  the  ruins,  rises  the 
XOm  il-'ii^dtfflMek  (*bone-mound*),  which  was  used  in  the  6-6th  cent,  after 
Cbfict  as  the  burial-place  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  In  the  tombs  here 
namerooA  toys,  well-preserved  textile  fabrics,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

We  follow  the  path  to  the  '&.  and  presently  lind  ourselves  in  a  section 
of  the  mins,  which,  in  Dr.  Schweiniurth''8  word,  'to  this  day  produces 
the  impression  of  a  city  but  recently  destroyed.  The  walls  of  the  houses 
still  staiid  Ikr  and  wide,  but  the  narrow  interlacing  lanes,  bewildering 
in  their  ramifications  ana  interrupted  by  countless  trenches  and  holes  in 
the  gronnd,  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  clear  idea  of  the  general 
plan*.  On  the  extreme  K.  edge  of  the  ruins,  partly  projecting  into  thQ 
enltiTated  land,  we  may  detect  traces  of  the  ancient  principal  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  8obk.  This  existed  as  early  as  the  12th  Dyn., 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Ramses  II.  Within  the  rectangular  girdle- 
wall,  iHiieh  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  lie  fragments  of  an  architrave 
of  red  spranite  and  isolated  blocks  of  limestone  bearing  the  names  of 
Bamaes  U.  and  other  kings.  Most  of  the  temple,  however,  was  removed 
by  the  later  inhabitants  and  incorporated  in  new  buildings.  Beside  the 
temple  lay  originally  the  sacred  pond  in  which  the  crocodile  of  Sobk 
waa  kept 

We  now  torn  to  the  W.  and  reach  the  Bahr  Tina  Canal,  on  which 
are  sereral  water-wheels.  The  large  mounds  of'  rubbish  at  the  village  of 
MmuMifdl'Abdaaak  probably  also  belongei  to  the  ancient  city.  Wc  return 
southwards,  skirting  the  canal  and  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  ground.  To 
the  rifl^  rises  the  large  mound  of  K&m  d-BuUiyeh  ('mound  of  the  Kile 
earn*))  on  the  8.  side  of  which  are  the  walls  Of  an  apparently  fortified 
httUdiiig,  probably  dating  from  the  Arab  period.  Farther  to  the  S.  are 
the  JMr  wj^faydrm  (see  above),  and  the  above-mentioned  Saltpetre  Pans. 

ExobiaioiTB.  E^om  Medinet  el-Faydm  railways  run  vi&  Senru  (Senaro) 
and  Mbtkuai  (JMuumai)  to  (i5M.)  Ahuksa  (p.  180),  and  via  Bin'hmu  to  (TVs M.) 

The  Tayeiim  Agrioultural   Light  Railways   also  radiate  in  various 
direetlons-  firom  the  railway-station.    1.  Via  Mutni  (MotouDy  Garoda^  «.ti^ 
TeV^mr  to  IftsUh,  —  2.  Vii  Jb^ut^  (Begtg,  see  p.  nS),  Di^lwrvu  (Da/a^^ou^^ 
MUmMft^rtii  SMdln0((medmouh)^  and  Shikh  Ahu  NUr  to  Oharak.  O^  «.  ft.^^^xX. 
h«ff*#  to  ike  W.  ofOhArak  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town.  ^xom.  Qi\^w«X 
(>  J^gypt  5th  Ed,  1^ 
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WHM  RavOn,  a  Tnlle;  on  Ibe  «»;  tii  tb«  i;uis  iif  Bnhrlycb.  —  9.  Vi&  XMta 

f  jnirjiol  B06O  to  Ja(       '  .—>-... _      

fnrlbeLtbyrlnth.p. 

p.  1T7J  to  romliKA,  Hill  Tii  i9(faA  ind  ^inia  to  iUsda.  —  Othsi  I 


_.,.,-,-.  ,    «.)•    The  ro>d,  whi 

leads  in  Ibe  direclinn  of  Iho  iHfLwaT-eiii1>i»>ki°int  llirouEb  fmtile  flel 
and  pa!l  mnnnnrinK  Irrigallon  cbannels.  affords  an  Insieht  into  the  ft 
lilit;  of  llie  district.   A  abort  distance  to  Ibe  K.  of  Biabmu  rii«  two  lar 

called  hy  Ihe'nallTes  Kuril  Fit'am  ('Pbaraob's  cbalr')  or  M-AumfcOie 

Idol').    ThBBE  were  the  pedsslals  of  two  col Dssal sands "■■'■ 

Amenimm  IT  I. ,  rBmsins  of  which  bare  bean  found  bj  £ 
Flinderl  Pettie,  wbo  eelimalea  their  original  heiglit  a( 
Falber  Vanjleb  of  Erfurt  saw  llie  lower  portion  of  6uc  m  luoio  ugurM 
in  1673.  Each  WS9  BnrraaDded  b;  a  girdle-wall,  with  a  granlle  door  on 
the  V.  aide.  The  N.E.  sngls  of  Ibo  aaelerBmoBl  wall  is  sllll  in  good 
proafirYllioc.  The3a  wnlla  were  pnee  WMbed  by  tbe  walcrs  of  Lake 
Mffirla,  and  tbf  re  ij  praclicallj  no  dunbl  that  tn  them  we  miigl  rEcoEniae 
Iba  two  pjramids  deacribed  by  Herodolua  (p.  ITS)  aa  elanding  in  Lake 
Haria,  each  witb  a  coloatal  segled  human  B<;ure  upon  it. 

Fbdh  HEDmail  w  SraHfin,  S'h  X..  a  ride  nf  abont  3  hra.  Tbla  flna 
route  leads  through  a  remarkabl]'  fertile  and  well-cnillTBtad  region,  vll 
tbe  villnBei  of  Bmi  if agniln  wad  Ei-Seltfliult.  Ficlnreaqnel;  sllnaled  on  a 
cliff  to  IbB  left  anpEara  tbe  Tillage  nf  Fidmin  or  Fathmtmh.  —  BenbOt 
(BmAour)  is  a  lane  Tillage  oeeupying  the  site  cif  a  conaiAerihlc  ancient 

the  iFirge  bonie  of  the  ShShh  el-beled  or  village  prefect.  —  Tboie  who 
with  Id  proceed  to  the  Blrket-Kariia(aboutl>/ibr.)ahouldniskeabargain 
with  tbe  shShh  of  the  flihermen  In  SenhBr  (comp.  p.  leo). 

TieiTBesis  (01  MsaiB!  raitwBj-atation,  see  above),  B  H.  to  tbe  S.W.  of 
Hedlaeh.  Ilea  a  flne  ohelisk,  broken  Into  two  parts,  whicb  niDst  ones  bava 
been  at  least  W  ft.  in  beigbl.  The  natives  call  it  '.dndd,  or  tbe  colamn. 
The  inscriptlona,  wblch  ate  damaged  at  many  places.  Inform  ns  that  Iha 
monnment  was  erected  hy  tJsert«seD  t.,  wbo  alto  founded  tbe  obelisk  ol 
HellopoUs  (p.  107]. 

The  Frnmld  of  ^M.vkri 

Nearly  a  whole  day  ia  requirnd  fu 
The  llgbl  railway  msy  be  liken  to  the  station  of  Hanira,  bat  u  even  in 
tbat  case  donkeys  must  be  brought  [rum  Uedjneb,  ills  more  usual  to  ride 
all  Ibe  way. 

The  road  foUowB  (lieiallway  and  leads  at  first  along  the  bank  of 
thB  Bahr  YOluf  to  tta  village  of  KuUfth  (Kohafaj,  beyond  which 
the  Bahr  Tamtyeh  is  ctoflsed  by  a  bridge.  Our  path  traverBea  well 
cultivated  land  wilh  numeroua  waler-wheela.  We  croa«  the  Bahr 
neia  MS  ('river  without  water*),  also  called  tl-Bali,  a  deep  channel 
diverging  from  the  B»^  Yfisuf  and  ending  at  the  Bahr  Tamiyeh.  — 
In  I'/jhr's.  ride  from  Medlnet  el-FayOm  we  resoh  — 

HsiW&rit  el-Kal[fa',  1  considerable  village,  with  a  pretty  masqne. 
A.  little  fartliet  ou  we  orosa  a  bridge  over  the  Baht  Sila,  which 
incerseets  the  rnini  near  the  Fyiamld  of  HawSra,  and  ia  aome- 
timeg  ealled  by  the  Anb»  Bahr  el-McldA,  w.  rlTcr  o(  salt,  or  Bahr 
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Mft-Aerfti,  i.e.  ziTer  of  the  East.  Skirting  the  E.  bank  of  the  stream 
for  Vi  bx.  towards  the  N.,  we  reaoh  the  — 

VynuBld  of  ^wkoL,  the  tomh  of  Amenemhit  III.  This  consists 
of  nnbiunit  hzieks  of  Nile  mud  mixed  with  straw,  and,  when  its  sides 
were  perfect,  eoTered  an  area  about  115  yds.  square.  The  limestone 
inerostation,  howeyer,  had  disappeared  even  in  the  Roman  period. 
The  naoleut  of  the  structure  is  a  natural  mass  of  rock,  3d  ft.  in 
heiglii.  The  dilapidated  summit  is  easily  reached  in  a  few  minutes 
by  A  flight  of  well-worn  steps.  The  entrance  to  the  pyramid,  on 
the  8.  side,  was  discovered  in  1889  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  An 
intzieate  series  of  passages  in  the  interior  leads  to  the  tomb-chamber, 
whieli  is  22  ft.  long,  8  ft  wide,  and  6  ft.  high.  Amenemhet  III. 
and  Ms  daughter  Ptahnefni  were  interred  here. 

On  the  S.  the  pyramid  was  adjoined  by  a  large  temple,  the 
main  portion  of  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  manes  of 
AmenemhSt.  This  edifice,  however,  which  served  as  a  quarry  for 
eentnries  after  the  Roman  period,  has  completely  vanished,  with 
the  exertion  of  an  extensive  space  strewn  with  small  splinters 
of  stone  and  fragments  of  fine  granite  columns.  Traces  of  its  walls 
may  also  be  recognized  in  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Bahr  SUa.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  edifice  was  the  famous  Labyrinth,  of  which 
anoient  travellers  speak  vrith  such  unbounded  admiration. 

For  the  best  description  we  are  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  visited  the 
Labjiiafhin  person.  He  says:  ^There  is  also  the  Labyrinth  here,  a  work 
as  Important  as  Uie  Pyramids,  adjoining  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  king 
who  Diiilt  the  Labyrinth.  After  advancing  about  30-40  stadia  beyond  the 
fint  entraace  of  the  canal,  there  is  a  table-shaped  surface,  on  which  rise 
a  tiiiaU  towB  and  a  vast  palace,  consisting  of  as  many  royal  dwellings 
as  there  were  formerly  nomes.  There  is  also  an  equal  number  of  halls, 
bordered  with  columns  and  adjoining  each  other,  all  being  in  the  same 
row,  and  forming  one  building,  like  a  long  wall  having  the  halls  in  front 
of  it.  The  entrances  to  the  halls  are  opposite  the  wall.  In  front  of  the 
entraneea  are  numerous  long  covered  passages,  intersecting  each  other  and 
thus  forming  such  a  winding  path,  that  the  ingress  and  egress  to  each 
ban  la  not  practicable  to  a  stranger  without  a  guide.  It  is  a  marvellous 
fiaet  that  each  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  consists  of  a  single  stone, 
and  also  that  the  passages  are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  single  slabs 
of  eztraotdiaary  slse,  neither  wood  nor  other  building  material  having 
been  oaployed.  On  ascending  the  roof,  the  height  of  which  is  incon- 
siderable, as  there  is  only  one  story,  we  observe  a  stone  surface  con- 
risting  of  large  slabs.  Descending  again,  and  looking  into  the  halls,  we  may 
observe  the  whole  series  borne  by  twenty-seven  monolithic  columns.  The 
walls  also  are  eonstmcted  of  stones  of  similar  size.  At  the  end  of  this 
■tmetore,  which  is  more  than  a  stadium  in  length,  is  the  tomb,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  pyramid,  each  side  of  which  is  four  plethra  (400  ft.)  in 
length,  ana  of  equal  height.  The  deceased,  who  is  buried  here,  is  called 
i-wummAml  It  ii  also  asserted  that  so  many  palaces  were  built,  because  it 
was  the  oostom  for  all  the  nomes,  represented  by  their  magnates,  with 
their  priests  and  victims,  to  assemble  here  to  offer  sacrifice  and  gifts  to  the 
gods,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  most  important  concerns.  Each  nome 
.then  took  possession  of  the  hall  destined  for  it.' 

The  remains  of  brick  buildings,  which  still  linger  on  this  site  and 
were  erroneously  regarded  by  Lepsius  as  remains  ot  the  Labyrinth.^  d.«.V% 
fMOa  a  fillage  of  the  Boman  period. 

To  the  ir.  of  the  pyramid  Btretchea  the  large  necropoVU  \x%^^  ^\xk.<^^ 
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the  period  of  tLe  Middle  Empire  by  the  richer  inhabitants  of  JSheiet- 
CrocodilopoUs.  The  older  graves  are  much  injured,  but  those  of  the  Qreeeo- 
Boman  period  are  in  good  preservation,  and  have  yielded  numerous 
mummies.  In  many  cases  these  had  portraits  of  the  deceased  painted  on 
thin  cedar  boards  or  upon  linen,  placed  upon  the  hBad.  —  Of  stiil  greater 
value  are  the  portraits  found  at  el-RfOtayAt^  18  H.  to  the  K.E.  of  lledinet 
el-Favdm,  which  were  purchased  and  brought  to  Europe  by  Theodor  Graf. 
The  return  to  Medinet  el-Fayum  may  be  made  In  I72  hr.  without 
again  touching  Haw§.ret  el-Makta%  as  follows:  cross  the  Bahr  8ela  about 
1/2  ^^  to  the  V[,^.  of  the  pyramid,  then  ride  to  the  W.,  and  after  crossing 
the  Bahr  Beld  Md^  proceed  direct  across  the  plain  to  Medineh. 

A  Tisit  to  the  Pyramid  of  El-Lahtkn  or  IllalitUi  (Egypt.  Le-hone^ 
i.e.  ^mouth  of  the  canal',  see  p.  175)  may  be  combined  -with  the 
above  expedition.  The  pyramid  may  be  reached  fiom  Hawaiet  el- 
Mak^'  in  1,  or  from  the  Labyrinth  in  1^2  ^>>  i  otherwise  we  proceed 
Tia  the  station  of  El-Lahiin  on  the  light  railway  (p.  178).  The 
pyramid  is  constructed  of  Nile  bricks,  piled  up  upon  a  rocky  nucleus 
bearing  a  star-shaped  framework  of  low  walls  built  of  massive  lime- 
stone blocks.  It  has  recently  been  opened  by  Eraser,  and  identified 
as  the  tomb  of  Usertesen  II.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  embank- 
ments,  once  supposed  to  belong  to  Lake  Mceri?,  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Khalifs.    Those  who  are  interested  in  hydraulic  engineering 

should  inspect  the  entrance  of  the  Baiyir  Y^suf  into  the  Fayum. 

About  1/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid  of  El-Lahdn  Prof.  Flinders  Pe- 
trie  discovered  a  temple  in  1889,  and  close  beside  it  the  ruins  of  the  town 
Hetep-Oiertesen  ('Contented  is  Usertesen'),  now  called  KaMn.  The  latter 
was  founded  by  Usertesen  n.  (12th  Dyn.)  and  had  but  a  brief  existence. 
The  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  8it<)  of  the  palace  may  still  be  traced, 
and  numerous  domestic  articles  were  found  among  the  ruined  houses. 

Near  Gui'ob,  li/z  M.  to  the  W.S.  W.  of  El-Lahdn  and  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  is  another  ruined  town,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Thutmosis  III., 
who  built  a  temple  there.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  foreigners. 

From  £1-Lah(ln  we  take  the  train  back  to  Medinet  el-Fayum. 

The  Birket  Xar&n  and  its  Environs. 

Travellers  who  restrict  themselves  to  the  Birket  KaiHn  and  Detneh  may 
accomplish  their  excursion  by  railway  in  one  day  'if  the  trains  suit,  by 
starting  early  and  returning  late.  Otherwise  a  tent  must  be  taken  for 
spending  the  night.  Donkeys  should  be  taken  by  train  or  sent  on  early 
in  the  morning  to  Abuksa.  Arrangements  for  crossing  the  lake  by  boat 
must  be  made  with  the  shSkh  of  the  fishermen;  the  usual  charge  is  30  fr. 
per  day,  with  a  bakshish  for  the  rowers,  of  whom  6-8  should  be  stipulated 
for  to  avoid  delay.  The  assistance  of  the  Mudir  of  Medineh  (comp.  p.  Hi) 
in  securing  a  boat  is  useful;  otherwise  the  boats  may  be  out  fishing.  — 
Those  who  wish  also  to  visit  the  temple  at  K0»r  Karikn  and  to  extend  the 
expedition  (say  for  i  days)  cannot  dispense  with'  a  'dragoman  (p.  174).  —  The 
route  from  Medineh  to  the  Birket  Karun  via  Benh^v  is  described  on  p.  178. 

From  Medinet  el-FayClm  to  Abuksa  the  train  takes  1^3  hour. 
Between  the  stations  of  Senaro  and  EbBhuai  lie  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient town.  Abuksa  is  situated  on  a  hill  and  commands  a  fine  survey 
of  the  lake  and  the  Libyan  mountains.  Near  the  station  is  a  sugar- 
factory  (closed  at  present). 

/h7/z7  Abuksa  we  ride  to  the  N.  along  an  embankment  interseet- 
//7^  tlie  Helds,  and  in  '/,  hr.  reach  the  felUMn  tUU^^  of  Kafr  Abud, 
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where  enltlYetieii  eeases.  Thence  the  route,  still  running  to  the  N., 
fliOMOi  the  aneient  hed  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  overgrown  with 
heath  and  aJIbids  ptaturage  to  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes.  Various 
mall  weter-ooimea  and  canals  are  traversed;  and  in  I72 i^^-  more 
we  leaeh  the  hanks  of  the  Birket  Kariin,  which  are  covered  with 
xeeds  and  tamarisk  shrubs. 

The  Birket  ^MXtaif  i.e,  'lake  of  KarCln'  (the  Hebrew  Korali),  also, 
though  enoneoosly,  called  Birket  d-Kurdnf  or  *lake  of  the  horns', 
from  its  ahape,  is  the  Lake  Moer'u  of  the  Greeks.  It  measures  34  M. 
in  length,  and,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  6^2  M.  wide.  It  lies 
about  130  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  depth 
averagea  13  ft.  The  greenish  water  is  slightly  brackish  (scarcely  fit 
for  drinking).  Numerous  pelicans,  wild  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl 
frequent  the  lake.  The  banks  are  extremely  sterile.  The  right  of 
llahing  is  let  by  gOTemment,  and  the  whole  of  the  fishermen  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  in  the  service  of  the  lessee,  who  re- 
eeiyes  one-half  of  the  catch. 

The  boats  (imerM)  are  very  simply  constructed,  being  withont 
desk  or  mast';  the  traveller  must  take  up  his  quarters  on  the  flooring 
in  the  stem.  The  lake  is  crossed  in  1-1 V2  ^^*  >  according  to  the  wind. 
To  ihe£.  appears  the  peninsula  oiEl-Qezireh,  with  rubbish-heaps, 
near  which  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  El-Hammdm.  In  the  lake  are 
two  islands  of  some  size;  that  to  the  E.  is  named  el-Kentseh  or  'the 
church*,  that  to  the  W.  Oeztret  el-Kurny  or  'island  of  the  horn'.  On 
the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  are  barren  hills  of  considerable  height.  Wc 
land  on  the  N.  bank,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  peninsula  of 
d>-Kunu  Thence  a  somewhat  steep  path  ascends  to  the  (l^/^  M.) 
rolns  and  temple  of  — 

]>«meh  (Dimeh  or  Dimay),  The  fortified  position  of  this  town, 
named  in  antiquity  Soknopaiou  Nesos ,  i.e.  'island  of  (the  good) 
Soknopaios'  (a  form  of  Sobk,  the  Fay  dm  deity),  provided  a  secure 
point  of  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  with  the  oases  in  the 
Ubyan  Desert.  The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  125  acres.  A 
stseeti  400  yds.  in  length,  formerly  embellished  with  figures  of  lions, 
leads  past  well-preserved  houses  to  a  platform  on  which  an  im- 
portant temple  once  stood.  This  temple,  built  under  the  Ptolemies, 
was  dedieated  to  Soknopaios  (see  above)  and  the  *  beautifully  en- 
throned Isis*.  The  paved  court  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and 
the  temple  itself  contained  several  apartments,  those  in  the  rear 
being  lined  with  well-jointed  limestone-blocks,  and  those  in  front 
having  walls  of  roughly  hewn  stone  coated  with  stucco.  Very  few 
TsHelli  Jbtave  been  found  here ;  on  one  appears  a  Ptolemy  praying 
befrae  «  rajiHheaded  deity  (probably  Ammou). 

Attha  fooi  of  a  steep  descent  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  5  M.  to 
tha  V«w7  (tf  DmmIi,  Dr.  Sehweinfurtli  discovered  a  small  temple  of  lime- 
rtfl^a  matlllTi  ptriutiw  dating  from  the  Early  or  the  Sliddle  ^m^ve^.  \\. 
ncosaeg  and  aereral  other  apartmenia,  buX  ivo  %c\)l\^\m'c<&% 
Ju  ibe  vieinitj  are  remains  of  au  ancient  qxiv} . 
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Id  (lie  desert,  to  the  E.  Tram  (hs  E.  liank  of  tbelihsud  to  ItieN.W. 
frum  TunSfbh,  rises  the  moimd  of  KOni  I7iAfin,  coTeriuE  the  ruiiu  ut  Xn- 

Qf  Paepheroa  and  Peteauehni.  —  The  moanl  Unm  il-Ali'  T  H.  Id  theV! 
ofKaruiIa,  muks  the  site  ot  BaaMat,  with  a  rulocd  firF^k  lempu.  Both 
moundi  were  explored  in  1SB6  by  Hessn.  Hogarlh  and  Greafcll,  at  the 
eipente  ol  ttie  Eeypt  EipIoraUon  Fuod. 

The  ruins  mnking  the  Bite  otKurKsrQu  lie  at  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  Bitket  Kaiflti.  We  land  on  the  promontory  of  Khashm  KhalJl, 
vUch  is  oveigronn  nith  tamaiiaka  atid  reeds.  Ascending  thence 
acrofiB  the  desert  for  about  an  hour,  we  reach  the  temple,  which  is 
now  2'/»  M.  from  the  lake,  though  it  originaliy  stood  on  its  hank. 
The  fleheimen  ohject  to  paes  tha  night  here,  being  afraid  of  the 
Beduiiis  and  tlie  'Afrit'  fevil  spirits]. 

EafC  Kiutlik  is  a  fairly  well  preserved  temple,  of  the  late  Pto- 
lemaie  period.  The  numeroua  tcaoes  of  an  ancient  town  that  sur- 
round it  are  probahly  those  of  Dlony/tas,  wMch  wag  situated  on  the 
eitremeW.  TCrgeot  thBHomauproTiiicB  of  Egypt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  caravan  route  to  the  'Small  Oasis'  [Bahrij/fA,  p.  196).  A  cir- 
cular foundation-wall  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient  ciatein.  The 
walls  of  the  temple  consist  of  carefully  hewu  blocka  of  hard  lime- 
Btone.  TMb  temple,  lilie  almost  a11  the  Bhrmea  in  Che  oases,  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Ammon-Khtium,  as  Is  proved  ]iy  two 
figures  of  this  deity  gtanding  at  the  highest  part  of  the  posterior  wal! 
of  the  upper  story  of  the  open  rooF.  The  winged  aun-disk  occurs  over 
each  gateway  in  the  building.    There  are  Jio  ancient  Inscriptioiis. 

The  tgmple  ia  30  yds.  in  width  aaro^s  the  tatade,  nnd  39  ydi.  in  lenKtli. 
Tbi!  entrance,  raeioe  the  E.,  is  approubed  by  a  lofty  and  caraCally  con- 
strHcied  platform,  li  jdi.  In  length,  furDiing  a  rara-coart.  On  the  fjifada 
ot  the  lomple,  in  Iho  right  (N.)  ot  the  ontr.ince-door,  is  a  miesive,  semi- 
eireubir  prtijcclion,  reaBiiiblini;  Iha  half  of  a  huge  column.  On  the  lower 
floor  are  the  spartioents  of  Iha  tsmple  wtiicb  were  dedicated  to  worship. 


B  amaller.  ii  not  withont  intewl,  In  walls  (18  ft.  by  IS  n.)  consiit  ot 
lod  bumi  bricks,  and  lU  ■ubstmcluKi  of  solid  alone.  The  Eella  let- 
inatei  in  a  niche  reaembllng  an  apse ;  on  each  of  the  slde-wulli  are  (wo 
iir^olnnna,  which,  as  the  fraements  lyiDg  on  the  ^ronnd  ehow,  helong 

Abont  Sl/i  U.  io  tba  E.  of  Eair  Sardi 
e  ancient  Evhrnfria,  ini:IndlnK  Ilie  re 
Is.  —  Beside  the  yillafE  of  ffoHr,  Vj, 

.W.  ofHarU,  Blmoit  dne  W.  from  Ku- , - 

enl  PMIelrrli,  now  known  us  Wngfa.  'All  IfieM  placet,  which  wen  fai 
dee  Ihe  exrly  Fiolemlt!  in  the  retlaimad  bed  of  Lake  Mterti,  haTg 
WJ//-  explured  by  the  English  iravelleri  OnnleU  (.nd  Usbi, 
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Viailora  to  thi!  templee  and  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia 
should  be  piOTiddd  with  a  Gihsoal  Admission  Ticket,  which  may 
be  obtsined  (price  ;tf  1  E)  at  tie  Museum  of  GJieh  (p.  78)  or  at 
auf  of  the  tourist- agents'  of&cea  in  Cairo.  Travellers  who  intend  to 
TiBit  Lu:sor  only  may  oblaia  tlckels  for  lOs,,  -valid  for  the  rains  at 
Thebes  alone. 

The  ofdinsry  tra-veller,  desiring  to  visit  only  the  principal  points 
Of  interest,  may  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Nile  either  by  raUway  oi 
by  Bteatnboat.  By  RiiLWAT  not  less  than  8  or  10  days  ate  iequire4 
for  a  visit  to  Abydos,  Dendtra,  Tliebee,  Edfu,  and  AiavSn.  Those 
nho  DBS  the  Steamboats,  which  spend  D  or  4  weeks  on  the  voyage, 
anjoy  a  much  raote  thorough  survey  of  thebe  points ;  while  the 
Yoyage  on  the  Nile  haa  so  many  attractions  of  Its  own  thst  even  the 
most  bnrrlod  traveller  should  malie  a  point  of  proceeding  by  rivet 
at  least  between  Lnxot  and  Assuan.  All  are  strongly  reeommended 
to  time  their  joamey  so  as  to  arrive  at  Luxor  3  or  4  days  before  full 
moon;  for  moonlight  adds  a  peouliu  charm  to  a  visit  to  the  tuina 
there  and  at  AssuJin.  It  is  as  well  foe  the  independent  traveller  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  coining  into  contact  with  the  largo  parties 
organized  by  the  tonrist-agents,  for  circumstances  are  apt  to  arise  In 
which  he  Is  pushed  to  the  wall,  without  any  redress. 

The  iQOBt  attractive,  but  also  the  most  ojpensive,  method  of 
ascending  the  Nile  is  by  DAHAniYKK  (p.  187).  Vessels  with  4-25 
berths  may  be  liiied  at  Cairo.  The  steam-dahabiyohs  or  steam-' 
launches  are  not  much  slower  tlian  the  large  toucist'Steamera,  but 
in  a  sailing  dahabiyeh,  which  has  to  bii  lowed  upstream  when  tbe 
vlnd  is  unravourable,  not  less  than  2  or  3  months  must  be  allowed 
for  the  voyage  to  Assusn  and  back. 

Bailway.  Quitting  Cairo  by  the  uigbt-es; proas  (sleeping-cars), 
we  reach  BeWmeh {f.2il)  neit  morning,  and  ride  then<re  on  donfcey- 
back  to  Abydoi  (p.  218).  Provlslona  for  this  expedition  must  be 
brought  from  Cairo.  We  have  sufficient  time  In  explore  the  ruins 
at  Abydos  before  catching  the  evening-train  for  Lator  [p. 233).  At 
least  fonr  days  shonld  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  templet 
and  tombs  at  Thebes.  On  leaving  Lnxor  wb  may  either  slop  over  a 
train  at  Edfu  (p.  314)  or  proceed  straight  tbioogh  to  Aisu&t  (p.  327), 
where  not  less  than  two  days  shonld  be  spent.  Edfu,  however,  may 
equally  wall  be  visited  on  the  retntn-jonmey,  aa  a  night  must  ta 
any  case  be  spent  at  Luxor.  We  leave  Lutor  on  out  return  by  the 
tirst  moming-tiain  and  break  the  journej  at  Keneh  (p.  225),  whence 
we  tide  to  the  temple  of  Dendtra  (p.  226)1  Provisions  must  be 
brought  from  Luxot  for  this  eipeditton.  From  Keneh  we  go  ou  to 
Cairo  by  the  North  express. 

The  iBiiivay  ma;  be  ntiliaed  (or  other  excnrsluDi  hy  Iravcllin  who 
Tie  nijh"''mfly''"      "'"      "  "  '  ""*  """  °"      """"*"  "        "  *■"""  "" 
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ten,  mlmtn^  waton)  Must  b«  brought  from  Oairo.  Occasionally  tha  station- 
mastars  permit  tha  trayellars  to  go  on  by  one  of  the  numerous  goods  trains, 
and  thMM  to  wvt  time. 

MMUAbMitt.  The  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Nile  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  XMin.  Tbomai  Cook  ft  Bon,  whose  vessels  are  in  every  way 
admimble.  The  best  are  the  'tourist  steamers'  Rametea  (79  berths), 
Soffissss  the  Great  (78  berths),  and  BameseB  III.  (70  berths),  after 
which  rank  the  Pfince  Mohammed  Ali  (51  berths) ,  Prince  Abbas 
(42  berths),  and  Tewfik  (42  berths).  One  of  these  starts  every  week 
during  ike  season,  spending  20  days  on  the  voyage  to  Assaan  and 
baflik.  The  fare  is  bOl,,  or  for  occupants  of  the  few  superior  cabins, 
spodially  adapted  for  invalids,  60^.  These  prices  include  provi- 
rtsns  (wine,  ete.,  excepted),  all  necessary  travelling  expenses, 
dbnkwys,  English  saddles  for  ladies,  boats  to  cross  the  river,  the 
serrieef  of  dragomans  and  guides ,  and  bakshish  to  guides.  The 
donkey-boys ,  however ,  usually  look  for  a  small  bakshish  from  the 
traTeller,  who  is  also  expected  to  bestew  a  gratuity  upon  the  atten- 
dants on  board  the  steamer.  Each  traveller  is  entitled  to  ship 
200 16s.  of  personal  luggage;  excess  luggage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
jtfE  per  lOOtfta.  A  physician  is  carried  on  each  steamer,  whose 
setTlees,  if  required,  are  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  fare.  —  Messrs. 
Oook  have  also  organized  an  Express  Steameb  Sbstice  between 
Cairo  and  Assuan  (14  days  there  and  back).  The  names  of  the 
stesmers  are  deopofra,  Neferiari,  Ameriartas,  and  Hatasoo.  The 
flrst  three  have  32  flrst-dass  berths,  the  last  36 ;  ail  have  also  exten- 
rfTO  toeommodation  for  steerage-passengers.  The  fare  from  Cairo 
ii  21(.  to  Assnftn  and  back,  including  3-4  days'  hotel  accommoda-' 
tion  at  Assu&n  and  Luxor.  Incidental  expenses  for  sight-seeing, 
donkeys,  guides,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  these  fares. 

IMatled  information  as  to  all  these  steamers,  as  well  as  the  daha- 
btydkt  mentioned  on  p.  187,  will  be  found  in  Cook^s  Programme  y  pub- 
liA^  annually,  price  6d.  post-free,  and  obtainable  at  any  of  Cook^s 
offlees:  London^  Cudgate  Circus;  Alexandria^  Place  Mdh^met  Ali;  Cairo, 
Oook^S  Pavilion,  next  door  to  Shepheard^s  Hotel.  Messrs.  Cook  A  Son 
hate  also  agencies  at  all  river-stations  between  Cairo  and  Assu&n,  as  well 
as  at  Widi  9alfa  and  KhartCm,  where  rates  and  all  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application.  —  A  deposit  of  101.  must  be  paid  on  taking  a 
ticket  at  Gook^s  offices  in  Europe.  Tickets  are  not  transferable  except 
witb  Mcisrs.  Gook''s  consent.  If  a  traveller  be  prevented  by  exceptional 
clrenmstances  f^om  joining  the  steamer  for  which  he  has  booked  he  may 
pioeeed  with  the  following  steamer  if  there  is  a  berth  free.  After  that, 
jBOWevefy  the  ticket  becomes  invalid,  without  any  recourse  against  Messrs. 
Cook.  Passengers  who  prefer  to  proceed  by  rail  from  Cairo  for  part  of  the 
Jooniay,  are  provided  on  request  with  a  first-class  railway-ticket.  —  Con- 
stgn'ments  of  personal  baggage,  animals,  and  merchandise,  for  shipment 
•  to  an  IMtrts  of  upper  Egypt  and  the  Sfid&n,  are  received  by  the  Forward- 
ing, D^artment  ox  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son. 

Mmrs.  Henry  Oaze  ^  Son  (London,  150  Queen  Victoria  Street; 
Oatzo,  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel)  are  the   agents   for  the  fine 
■•mmftrtf  of  the  Anglo-American  Nile  SteameT  Co.,  ^\v\<^\i  ^^^^^ 
another  ezooUent  means  of  ascending  the  T^ile.  TYie  &\,^^iCL^i^r\ut\Xatv., 
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Mayflower  J  and  Victoria  of  this  line  make  similar  three -weeks 
voyages  between  Cairo  and  Assu^n  from  December  to  May.  The 
general  arrangements  and  conditions  resemble  those  of  Messrs. 
Cook's  steamers.  The  return  fare  is  35^,  and  upwards,  aeoordiog  to 
the  cabin. 

Voyages  on  the  Nile  are  also  arranged  by  the  Thbwfikibu  Nilb 
Nayioation  Co.,  programmes  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  of«> 
flees  mentioned  on  p.  26. 

Passengers  by  steamer  should  beware  of  the  risk  of  catching 
cold  by  leaving  the  windows  of  their  cabin  open.  They  should  also 
avoid  placing  themselves  too  near  the  edge  of  the  deck ;  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  (e,g.  when  shaving)  that  the  steamers  sometimes 
run  aground,  especially  above  Luxor.  Liability  to  delay  tiirough 
this  last  fact,  makes  it  impossible  to  be^  sure  of  reaching  Cairo  in 
time  to  make  connection  with  the  ocean-steamers. 

Daily  Itinebart  of  Cook's  Three -Weeks  Steamers. 
The  programme  of  the  Anglo-American  Co.  is  very  similar. 

1st  Day.  Leave  Cairo  at  10  a.m.  Luncheon  is  served  at  Bedrashhn, 
whence  an  expedition  is  made  to  Stikkdra  (comp.  pp.  130  et  seq.J. 
In  the  evening  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kafir  el-Aydt  (36  M.  from 
Cairo). 

2nd  Day.  Steam  to  (106  M.)  Maghdgha^  where  the  large  sugar- 
factory  is  visited  during  January  (comp.  p.  194). 

3rd  Pay.  Steam  to  Benihasan  (p.  196),  whence  the  Speoa  Arte- 
midos  and  the  tombs  of  Amenenihet  and  Khnemhotep  are  visited 
(pp.  197-200).  —  Thence  to  (182  M.)  Bdda. 

4th  Day.   Steam  to  (250  M.)  AssiHt  (p.  212). 

5th  Day.  Visit  Assi(i(  and  neighbourhood.  In  the  afternoon 
steam  to  (294  M.)  Sohdp  (p.  216). 

6th  Day.  Steam  past  Belidneh  (Abydos  is  visited  on  the  return 
journey)  to  (388  M.)  Deshneh  (p.  226). 

7th  Day.  Steam  to  Keneh,  whence  the  Temple  ofDendera  (p.  226) 
is  visited.  Thence  to*(450M.)  Luxor  (p.  233),  which  is  reached 
about  5  p.m. 

8th  Day.  Thebes.  Excursion  to  Kamak  (4  hrs. ;  p.  243)  j  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Temple  of  Luxor  (p.  238). 

9th  Day.  Thebes.  Visit  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  Temple 
ofDtr  el-bahri  (pp.  262  et  seq.). 

10th  Day.  Visit  the  Bamesseum  (p.  284),  the  Tombs  of  Shtkh 
'Abd  el'Kuma  (p.  287),  the  TempU  of  D^r  el-Medfn^  (p.  293),  and 
the  PavUion  and  Temple  of  Medtnet  Hdbu  (p.  297).  Return  past  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  306). 

11th  Day.    Steam  to  (4i/8  hrs.)  Esneh  (p.  309),  where  a  short 
visit  to  the  temple  is  paid,  then  (4  hrs.  more)  to  (615  M.)  Edfu 
CP'  314),  where  the  temple  is  visited. 
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ISHi  Day.  Steam  past  Oebel  8a$iUh  (p.  320)  to  K6m  Omho 
(Vt  to.'a  lalt ;  p.  323)  and  r6B3  M.)  Astudn  (p.  327).  Visit  to  the 
idsna  of  gqiiaiilfcM  (p.  330)  before  dinner. 

18lih  Day.  A$$mdmy  its  bazaars,  eto.  Morning  or  afternoon  Tisit 
toihe  VMJk-tomba  on  the  W.  bank  (p.  331). 

14lli  Day.   Expedition  to  the  island  of  Philae  (p.  334). 

•15ft  Day.  The  Tetum-yoyage  is  begun,  Luxor  being  reached 
-  bolbio  da^k 

16tfi  Day.  Kaimak  may  be  reyisited ;  or  the  travellers  may  in- 

■peot  the  NeeropoUa  of  Thebes.    Arrangements  should  be  made  the 

'day  beCowo  with  the  dragoman  or  manager.     The  steamer  starts 

':«Cfete  itft  ila.m.,  and  raaohes  Na^  Hamddi  (p.  224)  in  the  evening. 

17ih  Day.   Stoam  to  Belidn^ ;  excursion  to  Abydos  (p.  218). 

iBHh  Day.  A$Mf  is  reached  in  the  afternoon.  Train  thence  to 
€aiiotf  iietbed. 

IMi  Day.  Steun  to  Oebel  eUTlr  (p.  195).  On  the  way,  excur- 
-•loa  to  TM  dr-'Amaima  (p.  203).  ' 

30tt  Day.  Arrival  at  Cairo,  Passengers  may  remain  on  board 
■VBttt  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Holdort  of  Cook's  tickets  may  break  their  journey  at  Luxor  or 
Asniii  either  on  the  way  up  or  the  way  down  (after  previous  ar- 
langement  with  CJook's  manager  in  Cairo),  and  proceed  by  a  sub- 
aeqvent  steamer,  if  there  are  vacant  berths.  The  mail-steamers, 
navany  less  crowded  than  the  others,  may  be  used  in  descending 
the  stzeam.  In  all  these  deviations  from  the  usual  tours,  very  strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  special  arrangement  is  exacted. 

DabaUyehs.  —  Now  that  the  visit  to  Upper  Egypt  is  so  much 
laeilitated  by  the  railway  and  the  regular  services  of  tourist-steam- 
ers, only  those  travellers  to  whom  economy  of  time  and  money  is 
no  otjeet  make  the  voyage  in  privately  hired  dahabiyehs  or  launches. 
In  Cairo  the  best  dahabiyehs,  comfortably  and  even  luxuriously 
fitted  up,  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cook  ^  Son  (4  steam-daha- 
btyeha,  6  sailing  dahabiyehs)  and  the  Anglo-American  Co.  (3  large 
and  2  small  steam-dahabiyehs ,  several  sailing  dahabiyehs).  The 
inelnslTe  eharge,  e,g.^  for  Cook^s  excellent  steam-dahabtyeh  ^Nito- 
crW^  is  4001,  per  month  for  4  pers.,  550^  for  6,  or  675^.  for  8.  These 
priees  indnde  not  only  the  hire  of  the  dahabiyeh  and  its  full 
equipment  and  the  wages  of  the  re'ts  or  captain  and  the  crew,  but 
also  the  services  of  a  dragoman  and  attendants,  and  provisions  (ex- 
cept Uqnors),  donkeys,  saddles,  and  all  the  incidental  expenses  of 
exonrsions  (excluding  bakshish).  The  charge  for  sailing  dahabi- 
yehs is,  of  course,  less.  In  the  case  of  head-winds  small  steam-tugs 
may  be  hired  for  OSL  per  day. 

The  tmveller  may  also  hire  a  dahabiyeh  directly,  i.e.  indepen- 
denUy  of  the  agents,  and  take  the  commissaiiat  \iv\a  \A%  ^^w 
handf;  "kat  Aia  ia  not  recommended  to  inexpeiieiicQ^  It^^^W^t^.  ^ 
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dragoman  is  essential  (p.  xril).  A  contract  with  him  mast  be  drawn 
up  stipulating  for  the  price  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  the  style  of 
living,  the  maintenance  of  the  dahabtyeh  in. a  <good  alid  efficient 
condition,  and  the  providing  of  a  small  boat  to  be  at  all  times  at 
the  disposal  of  the  traveller.  A  Clause  should  also  be  inserted  re- 
lieving the  travellers  from  all  responsibility  for  any  damage  to  the 
dahabiyeh  or  its  contents,  not  due  to  their  fault ;  and  fikially  both 
parties  should  expressly  agree  to  submit  all  disputies  ai  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  contract  to  the  arbitration  of  the  consul  in  whose 
presence  it  has. been  signed.  ' 

Experienced  travellers  will  find  a  very  m«ch  cheaper  mode  of 
conveyance  than  the  dahabiyeh  in  one  of  the  native  Sailiiig  BoAtft  or 
FtlOika^  which  are  used  for  the  transport. of  sugar-cane,  o^tton,  etc., 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  towns,  sudh  ^  Gair^,  Minyeh, 
Assiut,  Girgeh,  Assuan,  etc.  No  luxury,  of  course,  must  be  looked 
for,  but  its  absence  is  compensated  by  tlie  close  relatioAi  with  th  e 
land  and  people  into  which  the  traveller  is  brought.  WooUon  cover- 
lets, a  mattress,  towels,  an  oil  cooking-stove  (obtainable  in  Galro), 
tinned  meats,  a  filter  f«<rA  and  insect-powder  must  not  be  forgotten. 
A  young  attendant  with  some  knowledge  of  cooking  may  be  obtained 
for  2  or  3  fr.  per  day.  A  written  contract  must  be  carefully  drawn 
up  to  include  all  details. 
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17.  from  Oairo  to  Luxor  by  Bailway. 

-  Aia  K.  RuLWAt  In  14-16  hrs.  (:^  2  E.  60,  :^  1  E.  80.  41i/a  pias.)-,  two 
ftwifcitmlBl  AiUy,  witk  retUaraat-oars  by  d«y  and  sleepliig-carfl  by 
■l|M -' flo-atfled  'traiiia  de  loza*  alio  run  in  the  season.  Payment  at  the 
italiMi  maj  be  av«l4ed  by  prerioaaly  baying  voachers  at  the  agencies  of 
iiWltr  Oo«k  or  Gmm,  and  ezdianging  them  at  the  railway-station  through 
ikm  Ann— ■■  of  iho  agoney.  —  Passengers  should  be  at  the  railway-station 
tUkfr  MM  Um  broeawei  of  ticket-taking  and  luggage-weighing  are  by  no 
HOM«  aKpetfttoai.  A  time-table  (Indicatenr  des  Ohemins  de  Fer)  showing 
tto-  BitaMO  of  ftotloiio  im  French  and  giving  distances  in  kilometres  may 
bOtlKMifht  at  tke  tielcei*offlees.  Although  there  are  buffets  at  the  chief 
gtotloni,  tMTOllora  ave  reeommended  to  provide  themselves  with  a  supply 
of  mooti  broad,  and  wine )  no  stoppage  is  made  for  dinner.  Melons,  cheese, 
If  or  flMO.  ogfi,  bread,  and  water  (better  avoided)  are  offered  for  sale  at 
•U  Ike  itattoBfl. 

i.Tfco  Pyramids  are  seen  on  the  rights  but  afterwards,  beyond  Minyeh 
tbS.  n6^  views  are  on  fAe  1^  (Nile  Valley  and  Benihasan). 

'  Fiom  Ooiro  to  (jtO  M.)  Bedrashtn,  see  p.  130. 

,  Ail  tbe  tnin  proeeeds  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Pyra- 
ii44f  ol(  DabibAr,  the  great  stone  pyramid,  the  Blunted  Pyramid, 
•VA  tM  nm^  pyramids  built  of  Nile-bricks  (p.  153).  To  the  left 
Aifl.tiiji  Nile  and  «u  Arab  village  shaded  by  palm-trees.  —  28  M. 
MoMguna;  36Y«M.  Kafr  el-Aydt  (to  the  right  we  see  the  Pyramids 
of-  U«ht,  p.  1921;  ^Vs  ^*  Matanyeh;  W/i  M.  Kafr  Ahmar,  — 
6Li/s  H.  ^kka  (BdckcJi)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  excursion  to 
ihB  llBBly  ibaped  Pyramid  of  Meidum  (p.  192),  which  comes  into 
•Igfct  on  tba  right 

''57  IC  Sl-Waita  (express-trains  halt  for  5  min.l.  Passengers 
tKNmd  for  the  Fa^ikm  change  carriages  here  (p.  174).  £1-Wasta 
is  pletsintly  situated  in  a  grove  of  palms  and  is  surrounded  with 
fleldi  of  clover.  To  the  right  is  the  great  weir  of  Kosheskeh.  — 
63  M.  Beni  Hodir,  -~  Near  (67  M.)  Askment  (AchemarU),  to  the 
Tight,  appean  the  small  black  pyramid  of  El-Lahdn  (p.  180).  The 
AnbUA  hills  rise  on  the  left.  —  711/2  M.  BOsh  (Bouche)^  see  p.  1^8. 

77  H.  BonifmM,  see  p.  193. 

84  M.  Tanaa.  —  90  M.  Blbeh  (Beha  el-Kohra)  is  the  junction  of 

a  btuieh-liae  used  for  the  transport  of  sugar-cane.    In  the  vicinity 

are  laige  sugar-factories  (comp.  p.  194^.    The  railway  is  skirted  on 

the  right  by  tbe  Ibrdhtmiyeh  CanalXvV-  191,  241). 

At  Boshaaheh  (Dechachah)^  beyond  the  Bahr  Ydsuf,  on  the  edge  of 
the  .desert,  14  M.  t )  the  X.W.  of  Bibeh,  are  the  tombs  of  Jnti  and  JShetu 
CHh  l>yn.;  diaeovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1897),  containin<;  interesting; 
flcalptiires  of  battle-scenes,  a  siege,  etc.  (keys  kept  at  Medinet  el-Faydm, 
p.  ITO). 

OdVaM.  Fe$hn  (Fackn);  104  M.  Fant.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite 
(112  M.)  MagMgha  (p.  194),  a  pleasant  place,  with  acacias,  palms, 
and  •ugar-fi^otoiies,  rises  the  Oebel  Shikh  Enibarak.  The  train  ap- 
pioa^h^  the  riyer.  —  116  M.  Aba  el-  Wdkf,  —  123  M.  Beni  Mazar. 

AlH>at  9'AX.  to  the  W.  of  Beni  Mazar,  on  the  Bahr  YHau/^  lies  the  town 
of  lMuOaafircitoaMa>,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  O'xyrynchot  (Egypt.  Put- 
^JHli'Ofalptlo FumUtf  Greek  nifJLnxTi)^  once  the  cayitaV  ui  k  noia^  X^vslX.  ^q^ 
'  anJjr  by  a  few  desolate  heaps  of  debria.    T\i«  &iVi  Ox^rv"'' 
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chusy  a  species  of  MormTrus  (Ara^.  Miedeih),  was  held  In  attcb  hifh  honour 
here,  that  the  inhabitants  refused  to  eat  any  fish  caught  by  a  nook,  lest 
the  hook  might  previously  have  injured  an  Oxyrynchus.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cy  no  polls  (p.  196)  the  dog  was  held  in  eqnal  honour, 
and  Plutarch  jrelates  how  a  *very  pretty  quarrel",  the  settlement  of  which 
required  the  intervention  of  the  Bomans,  arose  between  the  two  towns, 
owing  to  the  facts  that  the  citizens  of  each  had  killed  and  dined  on  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  other.  On  the  introduction  of  Ohristianity  Ozv* 
rynchos  became  a  veritable  town  of  monks.  In  the  town  itself  were  12 
churches  and  all  round  it  convent  jostled  convent  In  the  6th  cent,  the 
diocese  of  Oxyrynchos  is  said  to  have  contained  10,000  monks  and  12,000 
nuns.  In  the  Mameluke  period  it  was  still  of  s<»ne  importance,  bnt  it  has 
since  steadily  declined.  Extensive  excavations  undertaken  here  in  1887  by 
Grenfell  yielded  large  quantities  of  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  papyri.  — 
From  Behnesa  a  desert -route  leads  in  4  days  to  the  *small  OMis*  of 
Bahrtyeh  (p.  195). 

Beyond  (129  M.)  Matdi  a  handsome  bridge  creases  a  canal.  134  M. 
Kolosaneh  (Koloma),  with  a  large  grove  of  palms.  —  138  M. 
Samalltlt  is  a  district  capital  (ca.  7000  inhab.  j,  with  a  handsome 
railway-station,  sugar-factories,  palms,  and  fields  of  clover.  On  the 
E.  bank  rises  the  massive  Qtbtl  el'  Tir  (p.  196),  forming  a  pictui^ 
esque  background  for  the  numerous  sails  on  the  Nile.  Extensive 
cotton-fields  are  passed,  then  sugar-plantations,  and  rich  vegetation. 
—  144  M.  EUa. 

164  M.  Minyeh  (53/4  hrs.  from  Cairo;  see  p.  196).  The  train 
halts  here  for  10  minutes. 

ExcDRsioN  TO  Bbnihasan,  15  M.  (see  p.  196).  The  traveller  hires  an 
ass,  ferries  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ascends  the  river  via  Zdwiifet 
el-Mittn  (p.  196)  and  K6m  el-Akmar  (p.  i96).  Instead  of  returning  to  Min- 
yeh,  he  should  continue  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Vile  to  the. 
(101/2  M.)  RuiM  of  Antinottpolii^  now  Sheth  ^Abddek  (p.  201)  and  cross  the 
river  thence  to  Rdda  (p.  190).  This  is  a  long  but  interesting  day^s  Journey. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Nile  rises  a  lofty  grove  of  palms.  The  luxur- 
iant vegetation  includes  the  cactus,  the  banyan  (ficus  ludica),  and 
the  vine.  To  the  E.  appear  the  hills  of  Z&wiyet  el-Metin  and  K6m 
el-Ahmar  (p.  196),  with  a  shekh's  tomb  at  the  farther  end.  Beyond 
some  luxuriant  clover-fields  a  low  ragged  range  of  hills  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  a  wide  plain  on  the  right.  —  161  M.  Mansafts.  — 
From  (166 V2  M.)  Abu  Kerkds  we  obtain  a  view  of  Benihaaan  (p.  196)^ 
the  tombs  of  which  may  be  visited  from  this  point  also.  Thenee 
the  line  traverses  sugar-plantations  and  acacia  woods  close  to  the 
Nile. —  170  M.  Eilidem. 

177  M.  Ed^a  is  the  station  for  AntinoupoUa  (p.  201)  and  Htr* 
mopolis  (p.  201). 

Immediately  beyond  Roda  the  mountains  on  the  £.  bank  recede 
farther  from  the  river.  During  the  sugar-cane  harvest,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  this  region  presents  a  busy  scene.  —  183  M. 
Mel&wi  el-'Arish  (Mallaoui),  a  town  with  15,500  inhab.;  has  a 
frequented  market  on  Sundays.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  large 
palms.  To  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  the  £.  range  of  hills,  in  which 
are  the  tomhs  of  El-Bersheh  (p.  201)  and  Shekh  Sa'id  (p.  203).  To 
t^e  right  of  the  railway  is  a  canal. 
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190  M.  Dfr  Mawdt.  On  tlic  E.  bank  are  the  rnins  of  Tell 
€i-*Ammrna  (p.  ^203),  which  may  be  visited  hence. 

Fram  Bdr  Mawfts  we  ride  via  the  villai^es  of  ffagteiba  and  Tall  Bent 
*JmrM  to  the  (•/«  hr.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  across  which  we  ferry  to  Uaaa- 
XanMi  (pee  p.  9dB).  ^       .    vv 

196  M.  BMtt  on  the  lbraKim7yeh  Canal  fp.  241),  from  which 
the  Sa^ir  Tiltuf,  or  Joseph's  Canal  (p.  175),  diverget}  a  few  miles 
farther  up.  We  notice  a  large  lock  and  bridge  here.  Opposite,  near 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Ibrahim  Canal,  is  DMt  esh-Shertf^  a  district 
capital  with  6660  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Tell  el-'Amnrna  (p.  20H) 
may  be  yiiited  from  the  railway-station  of  Dorut  also. 

Hiring  a  •ailing-boat  we  proceed  first  by  a  canal,  then  by  tlie  Kile,  t(i 
BwmAim  (p.  SIQ)  or  Hagg-Kandtl  (p.  303),  reached  in  1-2  hrs.  according  to 
i^  wjtad. 

206  M.  NaMi  QanU.  Beyond  the  Ibrahim lyoh  Canal  lies  Kl- 
K^tyA  (p.  210).  —  210  M.  Beni  Korra. 

317M.  ]Ioii2alM(Arafi/aZout,p.211),  with  16,200inhab.,  1 V2M. 
fkem  the  Nile,  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop  and  contains  several 
line  ▼iUas  and  gardens  and  a  bazaar.  Its  market  is  much  freqaent<!d 
on  Snn.,  and  it  also  possesses  a  sugar-factory  and  a  dlHtillery,  where 
date-brandy  ('ara^i)  is  made,  chiefly  for  local  (consumption  l>y  the 
Copti  hot  partly  for  export  also. 

To  the  8.W.  of  Monfalilt  lies  Beni  'Adin,  whore  in  17!)8  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  troops  of  General  I>osaix  and  the  Arahs.  In  tho 
following  year.  General  Davoust  destroyed  it.  Moliainmed  ^^li  nnltod  his 
amiy  heie  in  1820.  The  journey  to  the  oanis  of  FnrAfra  (p.  11  v)  Im  fre- 
quently began  here.  The  first  station  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Ooiitic  convent 
of  tkttog^  (p.  zxzixj. 

The  following  stations  are  (226  M.)  llej\i  Han^n^  and  — 
285  M.  Af  eiitf  or  ^<<2t,  see  p.  212. 

t248.H.  El-MatVa  (Motidaj.  —  250  M.  Abul7g  (p.  214);  tho 
▼lllage  and  an  Arab  cemetery  lie  to  the  left  of  the  line.  —  250  M. 
Sedfa;  261  M.  Tema  (p.  214),  a  pretty  village  in  verdant  surround- 
Inge;  Q66Vs M. '3f isAtri^  (Meehin);  272  M.  Tahia,  with  16,:U)0inhab. 
and  a  noted  cattle-market  fp.  215).  The  Arabian  hills  now  approach 
eloae  to  the  £.  bank.  —  280  M.  El-Marayha;  280  M.  ShemUiwm 
(Chandaotitf,  p.  215). 

29lK.8ohkg,  see  p.  215.  On  the  E.  banl^  Ii(;H  Akhmhn  fp.210). 
The  railway  crosses  a  canal.  —  'M)\.  M.  El- Menshlyeli  { Mewhah ; 
p.  2161;  307  M.  El-AsJiirai. 

SlSVa  M.  Oirgeh  (Guerga),  sa:  p.  217.  —  HIH'/^  M.  liarflii, 

338^9  M.  BoIiAaeh /'/ia/mnay  is  thf;  staxion  for  vibitors  to  the 
mine  of  Ahydos  (p.  218),  whi^h  lie  81  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  —  :J28  M. 
Abu  AMdk,  the  ancient  Egyptian  Ptfrj-zfiz.  —  .''i3i  M.  Aha  TUheh 
(AhOtt  TkJut),  Beyond  (340  M.J  Fauhut  the  railway  approarhe-t 
the  Nile  and  crosses  it  beyond  — 

846  H.  Naif  Bttmadi  (p.  224),  by  an  iron  bridge  437  yd.n.  in 
lenglih.  The  line  remains  on  the  K.  bank  as  far  an  Ahv»u^\\.  —  ';^^^^^. 
DMAfJMiahj.  —  B57U.  tau  (p.  225). 
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361  M.  Deshneh(^Dtehna;  p.  225).  — 3C5M.  Sumflln.  — 370  M. 
Aii-IM  'Amr.   On  ttie  left  bank  are  tliB  ruins  of  Dtndera  (p.  22fi). 

380  M.  Eenah  {p.  226),  —  3921/2  M.  Kuft  (Kifl),  tLe  undent 
Koptoi  (p.  231),  —  308  M.  K0».  —  408  M,'  KhliSm  (p.  2331.  Ap- 
proacliiug  Thebea,  we  pass  tljB  ruina  of  Kama!  (on  the  rightj. 

4I8M.  LniDtCp.  333);  the  station  is  to  the  3.E.  of  the    ■ 
Travellers  to  Asiuan  i^hange  carriages  and  proceed  hy  (he 
gauge  line  (p.  307). 


16.  From  Cairo  to  Assiftt  by  the  Mile. 

317  M.  ToDEiST  S11UIUOA.T  in  1  do^x. 

The  quay  lo  the  8.  oMhe  /Tiisrm-mi  bridge  is  the  slarting-pUra 
of  the  BteameTB.  To  the  leftC^.  bsnk^  lie  the  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Cairo,  the  British  Cansulste  General,  the  island  of  R6di,  and 
Old  Cairo  (p.  70),  beyomi  which  rise  the  MalfAttun  Mts.,  with  the 
Citsdal-,  on  the  W.  are  tho  Palsoe  of  Glxeh,  with  the  muflrum,  and 
tlie  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  —  To  the  left  (£.  bank),  farther  on,  are 
the  quarriee  and  bsmlets  of  Tuira  and  Ha'aara  (tee  p.  105).  Oppg- 
■ite,  on  the  W.  bank,  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abitair,  SaVVara,  aud 
Dahshili.  Farther  up,  to  the  left,  amidst  a  Que  grove  at  palms,  is  a 
Coptic  convent,  and  adjacent  in  a  still  unfinished  gun-faotory. 

The  steamer  leinaina  for  Mmehoure  at  (14M.)SediMhta  [rail, 
atal.,  p.  1S9),  where  asses  are  kept  ready  for  a  visit  to  Memphis,  St\.- 
kira,  etc.  (p.  130).  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  oC  the  Nile,  lies  (he 
villago  of  Heltran,  and  a  little  inland  is  the  wale  tin  g-plniJe  of  that 
name  {p.  164).  —  On  tho  bank  at  (31  M.}  Xafr  il-'Aynt(y/.  bank; 
tail.  Stat.),  where  the  three-weeka  tourlBt-sfeaiueT  lays  to  fur  the 
night,  are  some  ancient  ronBtrnctiona.  The  unimportant  pyramids 
otLUht  lie  to  the  right;  that  to  the  N.  U  the  tomb  of  Ameuembet  I. 
(12tb  Dyn.),  that  to  the  8.  lathe  Wmb  of  Dsertearn  1. 

Rilska(Riikaltl,  on  the  W,  bank,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  ax- 
curaion  to  the  iV""'*''  ^I'l  ^uttabai  of  MtUUm  (aases  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  village;  2  ft.  and  bakahiah). 

The  Pimiiiu  •■lu  MAST*Bi8  up  MEiofiM  deierve  a  viail,  wlilch  ma;  t» 
acil')sipllihel  in  Kbunt  B  bn.  (railway  traxJlera  may  uerfiirm  it  ia  la-t 
lime  From  Rikka  glatlun ;  comp.  p.  I?S).  Grasfing  tbe  raflwiy,  wa  proewia 
UB  doBkey-bark  lo  about  l'/,bT.  lo  tfae  pyWD id,  which  rliei  clnia  lu  ttia 
enllivnlod  cannir;  nn  tb«  aoil  nf  itie  duert,  li/i  X.  to  tbe  N.  ot  Ilia  vll- 
lage  oF  jra(E(d>n. 

Tlid  ^unid  of  Xsldfun,  In  M  pmbAbillly  tlie  tnmb  et  aae/fli,  tho 

fllfamlil.  11  rWDiiiU  ur  Hirer]  (originally  bevid)  tqaani  loweri,  whicli  riae 
to  a  belibt  of  131  ft.  In  Ibree  tmnnth  and  Keep  al^ea  al  *a  angK  01 
71>  W.  fhB  Bnt  aiellun  is  BS  ft.,  and  the  seeoid  &)>/i  ft.,  while  tbe  thirj, 
BOW  »lmojtenUreljde»lmyBd,  was  unee  32  ft.  in  height.  Tho  outer  wJll 
eniiiiit  uf  idmiFably  Jointed  and  |Hiliah«d  blocks  of  Uoiiallani  ttone.  Tlie 
PjyFUaid  arMEidam  was  plllieed  la  e^rly  u  in  (he  time  of  tbe^thDyn- 
,  «*^,  t/  wan  oprKed  In  IS^l  hy  Maapeni.  who  (onnil  ■  lone  corrldoi  ud 
»  ettmber  vflliaat  asrcojihasus.    II  was  aB>i°  eatilnUs  Kisuiln^d  niorl 
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reeently  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  discovered  on  its  E.  side  the  small 
TtmfU  of  Snofm.  This,  built  of  blocks  of  limestone,  consists  of  two 
bare  chambers  leading  to  an  open  court  immediately  adjoining  the  pyr- 
amid. The  numerous  inseriptions  on  the  walls  were  placed  there  by 
laterpilerims  to  the  shrine. 

The  Mjtftabaa  of  MeidAm  lie  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  pyramid.  These 
were  the  tombs  of  the  courtiers  and  officials  of  Snofru,  and  are  among 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  two  most  important 
(to  theN.)  are  those  of  the  judge  and  vizier  Nefermaat  and  his  wife  Yetet^ 
and  of  Prince  Rahotep  and  his  wife  No/ret.  Their  inner  chambers,  which 
were  inaccessible  in  antiquity  and  have  been  again  built  up  after  explor- 
atiOB,  were  embellished  with  admirably  executed  representations  and  in- 
scriptions. The  tomb  of  Rahotep  is  decorated  with  painted  bas-reliefs, 
while  in  that  of  Nefermaat  some  of  the  scenes  are  painted  upon  stucco 
i».ff,  the  geese,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Gizeh,  p.  79),  while  others  are  en- 

S raved  in  outline  and  the  inner  surfaces  filled  up  with  colours.  — 
fiimeroufl  graves  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  have  also  been  dis- 
covered at  Heiddm.  In  these  the  bodies  were  not  interred  in  the  usual 
manner,  at  full  length,  but  lying  on  their  left  side,  facing  the  E.,  and 
with  uiees  drawn  up. 

On  the  right  bank,  opposite  Rikka  and  about  1^2  ^-  from  the 
liver,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Atfih,  with  some  mounds  of  earth  and 
d^iia  representing  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis^  named  after  Hathor- 

Aphrodite  who  was  worshipped  here. 

The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Tep-yi  or  Per  Hathor  neht  Tep-ye^ 
i.e,  'Hou0e  of  Hathor,  mistress  of  Tep-ye\  whence  the  shortened  Coptic 
Plt^tA  and  Arabic  Atfih.  Strabo  states  that  a  white  cow,  sacred  to  Hathor, 
was  worshipped  here.' 

In  the  Christian  period  (ca.  310  A.D.)  Aphroditopulis  gained  some  cel- 
ebrity ftrom  St.  Anthony,  who  tixed  his  hermitage  in  the  mountains  to  the 
B.  of  the  town,  beside  a  well  and  a  group  of  palms.  So  many  pilgrims 
of  every  class,  age,  and  sex  sought  out  the  holy  man,  that  a  regular  post- 
ing route,  with  relays  of  camels,  was  laid  out  across  the  desert.  St.  An- 
thony, however,  fled  from  his  admirers  and  buried  himself  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  But  while  he  thus  shook  off  his  earthly  visitants,  he  could 
not  fo  easily  escape  those  extraordinary  tempters  from  spirit-land,  at  which 
Callot  has  taught  us  to  smile,  though  to  St.  Anthony  himself,  as  well  as 
io  St.  Hilarion  and  other  similarly  persecuted  anchorites,  the  contest  was 
one  of  bitter  earnest. 

Passing  a  few  islands,  we  reach  (W.  bank)  El-Wasta  (rail. 
station,  see  p.  189 ;  branch-line  to  the  Fayiim,  p.  176  ;  post-office 
and  Arab  telegraph  at  the  rail,  station,  ^/^  M.  from  the  Nile). 

A  small  (ieinal(el-Magniin)j  beginning  near  the  village  of  Zdwiyek 
(W.  bank),  runs  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bahr  Yu8uf(j^.  189). 

On  the  W.  bank  the  mountains  recede  a  little,  but  on  the  E.  bank 
their  steep  and  lofty  spurs  frequently  extend  down  to  the  river  in 
rising  picturesque  forms.  None  of  the  Nile-villages  before  Benisuef 
need  be  mentioned.  On  the  E.  bank  stands  the  Coptic  convent  of 
Mdr  Antonios,  —  About  2  M.  inland  from  Z^tun  (W.  bank)  lies  the 
village  of  BiUh  (^Bouche;  rail,  stat.,  p.  189),  inhabited  by  Copts. 

7172  M.  Beni8u6f,  on  the  W.  bank  (rail,  stat.,  p.  189 ;  stat.,  3^'^M. 
from  the  Nile),  is  a  town  of  16,000  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  river.    It  contains  a  post  and  tele^t^^V 
offlee  and  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  whic\v  coivUvwa  MV  V^^^^ 
and  slMfut  314,460  inbahit&nts.     To  the  left  ot  \Xi^  i^\\.  ^\.^Mv^^  *^^ 
t's  Egypt.  5th  Ed.  \^ 
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the  Mudtriyeh.  The  linen-manufactare  for  which  this  place  was 
celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  has  greatly  declined,  but  there  are 
several  sugar-plantations  and  a  small  bazaar.  To  the  left  of  the 
railway  is  a  fine  grove  of  palms. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr  Ydsuf,  10  M.  to  the  W.  of  BenisuSf, 
lies  the  village  of  ffmautyeh  el-Medineh  (vulgo,  HenaUiyefi  Umm  d-Kimdn^ 
^rubbish-heapa  of  Henassiyeh'),  beside  the  mounds  of  debris,  covering 
an  area  of  Vs  sq.  H.,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraoleopolis. 
The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Henen-aeten^  from  whieh  are  derived 
the  Coptic  Hnes^  and  the  Arabic  Ahndt  and  Hetuustyeh.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  nome  (the  Qreeco-Roman  Heracleopolites)  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  ram-headed  god  Hershef,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Heracles  (whence  the  name  of  the  town).  The  ichneumon  also  waa  re- 
vered here.  Among  its  chief  shrines  was  a  temple  erected  under  the  Middle 
Empire  and  a  new  building  by  Ramses  II.,  but  all  have  practically  van- 
ished \  and  four  columns  of  a  late  period,  probably  dating  from  a  Byzantine 
churcli,  are  all  that  projects  above  the  rubbish-heaps.  The  ancient  n^ro- 
polls  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  BahrYdsuf. 

Another  road,  traversing  the  J^ddi  Bayddy  which  opens  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Baydd,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  BenisuSf,  leada  through 
the  desert  to  the  Convents  of  S8.  Anthony  andJPaui  (p.  xx'xix),  a  few  leagues 
from  the  Bed  Sea. 

As  far  as  Minyeh  the  space  between  the  E.  bank  and  the  hills 
remains  narrow,  the  limestone  rocks  frequently  abutting  on  the  river 
in  unbroken  walls  or  rounded  bluffs.  Few  villages  are  seen  on  this 
bank,  but  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  on  the  W.  side,  10-12M.  in  width, 
is  thickly  populated  and  carefully  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  profusion 
all  the  cereals  that  grow  on  the  Nile,  date-palms,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  sugar-factories,  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  Khedive,  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  connected  by  the  railway, 
and  short  branch-lines,  used  in  harvest-time  only,  run  from  them 
to  the  plantations  lying  farther  to  the  W.  Their  lofty  brick  and  iron 
chimneys  impart  a  very  modern-industrial  air  to  the  ancient  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Large  barges  with  sugar-canes  or  with  fella^tn 
'factory-hands'  are  met  on  the  river.  The  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  cane  and  then  refined  by  being  boiled  twice  in  closed  vessels. 

The  boat  passes  several  large  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  lie  Ba- 
ranka  and  Bibek  (^Beha  el-Kohra,  p.  189),  with  large  sugar- factories. 
The  channel  now  contracts,  and  numeroas  islets  are  passed.  95  M. 
Feshn{¥achn;  rail,  stat.,  p.  189),  on  the  W. bank,  is  1 1/2  M.  from  the 
river.  Near  the  village  of  El-Hibeh  (El'Hebah),  on  the  £.  bank, 
about  2^2  ^'  farther  up,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  con- 
jectured to  be  Het-benu  ('phoeniz-castle'),  the  capital  of  a  proTince. 

The  Toten  WcUlt^  which  are  in  good  preservation,  were  restored  under 
the  21st  Dyn.,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  bricks  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Princeu  Est-em-kheh  and  her  husband  Men-kfieper-ri,  or  of  their  son 
Pinotem  (JI.),  high-priest  of  Ammon.  —  Buins  of  a  temple,  bnilt  by 
Sheshunk  I.  and  Osorkon  I.  (22nd  Dyn.),  have  also  been  discovered  here. 

On  the  £.  bank  rises  the  Qehel  Shtkh  Embdrak. 
108^2  M.  Magh&gha  (post  and  telegraph  office  at  the  rail,  stat., 
p.  1893;  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  large  sugar-factory,  whieh  pas- 
sengera  by  Cook^s  tourist  steamers  are  peimitted.  to  iii«i^ect. 
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Thrice  a  month  a  camel-poat  leaves  Maghagha  for  (8-4  days)  the  ^Small 
OmIb*  of  Btiljrtyeh,  also  called  OcuU  of  Behneta^  because  it  is  connected 
with  Behnes'a  by  another  desert-route  (comp.  p.  190). 

The  Nile-channel  is  very  nvide  here  (several  islands) ;  farther  on 
both  banhB  are  flat.  —  At  (113  M.)  Sharona  (^Charounah;  E.  bank] 
are  tomhB  of  the  end  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  Near  K6m  el-Ahmary  to 
the  S.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  temple  built  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and 
tomhB  of  a  late  period,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Het-seteni,  in  the 
Cynopolitan  nome.  —  118  M.  Beni  Mazar  (W.  bank]  is  a  railway- 
station  (p.  189).  —  About  3  M.  farther  up,  close  to  the  E.  bank,  are 
the  insigniflcant  remains  of  Shdkh  el-radhl,  near  which  is  Ha- 
matha.  The  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dog-mnmmies  here 
proveB  that  we  are  standing  on  the  site  of  the  necropolis  of  Cyno- 
folU^  the  'city  of  the  dogs'.  Several  trough-like  hollows  and  clefts 
haye  been  found  here,  some  of  which,  in  the  rocks,  are  of  con- 
Biderable  size ;  but  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  Cynopolis 
itself,  in  which  Anubis  was  worshipped  and  dogs  were  held  sacred, 
lay,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile. 

Opposite,  IY4  M.  from  the  W.  bank,  lies  El-Keis,  the  Egyptian 
JSTaTs,  which  superseded  Cynopolis.  Farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  lies  Behnesa  (p.  189). 

Near  (13372  M.)  Kolosaneh(^Kolosna;  rail,  stat.,  p.  190),  on  the 
W.  bank,  the  Nile  divides  into  three  arms,  forming  two  considerable 
islands.  Opposite  (E.  bank)  lies  Surarlyeh  (el'Seririeh).  To  the  N. 
and  S.  quarries  are  worked  in  the  limestone  rock.  Among  the 
quarries  is  a  small  Rock  Chapel^  built  under  Merenptah  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hathor.  On  the  external  wall  is  Kamses  III.  between  Hathor 
and  another  deity. 

On  the  W.  bank  lies  the  railway-station  of  SamaLldt  (p.  190).  A 
little  farther  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  a  side-valley  on  the  E. 
bank,  rise  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  Gebel  et-Tdr  (*bird-moun- 
tain*),  with  an  extensive  flat  top  bearing  the  Coptic  convent  Der 
el-Biikra^  also  known  as  Der  el-Adra  (convent  of  the  Virgin). 
Visitors  are  drawn  up  a  vertical  cleft  in  the  rock  by  means  of  a 
windlass  (bukra).  The  convent,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  miser- 
able huts,  occupied  not  only  by  the  monks  but  by  laymen  with 
their  wives  and  children,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone, 
erected  in  the  Roman  period.  The  foundation  of  the  church  is 
ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helen ;  the  sanctuary  is  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock  and  possesses  a  gate,  now  half-buried,  adorned  with  Byzan- 
tine ornamentation. 

A  legend,  recorded  by  Makrizi,  relates  that  on  the  sainfs  day  of  the 
eonvent  all  the  bukir  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  aFsemblcd  here  and  thrust 
their  heads,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock  until  one  died. 
These  hirda  are  described  as  being  black  and  white,  with  a  black  neck 
ringed  near  the  head.    The  convent  is  named  also  Der  el- Bukir  after  them. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  Y2  ^^r-  farther  on  and  1  M.  from  the  river, 

lies  the  village  of  Tehneh  it-TahUna  ('Tehueh  ol  \\iei  m\X)i\  ^^"^ 

two  groups  of  aueient  tombi. 


II   the  Inner 


jf  Egyptian  He. 


I 


n  tbe  Bomin  etyle.  Iield  by  niiio.    Fartber  to 
[uc  D.  u  u  cu.uu^  iiioe»,  axrxed  out  of  tbB  rnok,  of  Ktmsci  III.  iiacriaoliiB 

I    BoriplioQa  on  wblcti  ate.  in  very  bad  preaerTation,  are  bo1t«vai1  to  belan)t 
,    to  IbB  DeDropolli   of  tbe  lawn  of  Atorii,  menliaDed  bv  PtDlemr  alone 
and   belonglne  lo  the  Done  of  C^nDfolli.    Hounda  matk  the  site  o[  the 
uncient  town. 

132  M.  Hinyeli  (Minia)  Ilea  on  tie  'W.  baiili  of  the  Mile,  which 
is  haiD  over  VjM.  broad.  At  the  railway-station  [p.  190)  is  abuffet 
with  good  bedrooms  {2  fr.)  and  in  Che  town  ue  three  hotels  kept 
by  GceetB.  The  well-built  and  handBome  town,  with  20,400  in- 
hab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Mudir  of  a  district  containing  2G7  tovtis 
and  villages  and  ^48,600  inhabitants.  There  is  a  telegraph-office 
at  the  railway-atatioQ,  and  adjaceut  is  the  post-offlce.  The  town 
poBsessea  a  hospital  and  several  moaqnes.  Farts  of  the  street  running 
along  Che  ilver  are  planted  with  t^eat,  A  handaonie  bridge,  with 
locka,  spaiia  the  canal.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  lightly-bnilt 
chateau,  with  a  large  fruit-garden  (many  apple-treea^.  The  large 
gugar-fictory  la  the  uldeat  in  Egypt,  and  a  viait  to  it  during  the 
Bugar'haiveat  is  of  great  inlerest;  most  of  the  officials  are  French 
and  very  obliging.  Market-day  in  Hinyeh  preacnta  a  very  gay  and 
abaraeteriitlc  picture  of  Oriental  life. 

Kdm  ti'Ktfura,  with 

Zdmij^et  il-mitn  (ZOiciyel  el-Amw&t)  U  situated  on  the  E. 
tiast,  11/2  M.  above  Ulnyeh.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  village  lies  the 
floe  cemetery  of  the  citlEcna  of  Mlnyeh,  vtth  Ita  nnmerons  domed 
tombs  and  chapels.  Faithful  to  the  custom  of  their  aiicoators  uiider 
IheFharaoha,  the  Inhabitants  still  ferry  their  dead  across  ihe  river 
and  bury  them  near  the  ancient  necropolis. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  towards  the  S.  brings  ua  to  the  Urge 
moond  of  rubbish  known  as  KSm  tl-AI}inar  ('the  red  mound'), 
which  Tuna  parallel  with  the  Kile.  Climbing  over  this,  we  reach 
the  ancient  BocJc  Tamil,  which  are  situated  tn  a  row  among  the 
Arabian  hills,  with  their  gates  towards  the  river. 


■fortunately  In  bad  prfl.iervatlon^  and  aomt 
riiolenoe,  the  ilonea  bfllng  ismovsd  for  i 
restine  >iFS  Ihoge  o(  Kham  >od  of  ^^^-i 
oroboMBl  of  Oppor  and  Lower  Egypt,  an 
167  M.  Bmi^tan,  on  the  E.  bank. 


10  E«ly  Empire.   Tbojr  »rs 
biTe  bgen  dulToyed 
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Benihasan. 

• 

Donkeya  (with  good  saddles)  are  in  waiting  at  the  landing-place  of 
the  ateamert,  for  the  excursion  to  the  Speot  Ariemidoi  and  the  Rock  Tom'>$ 
(there  and  hack  34  hrs.*,  U.-U.  Bd.).  —  Travellers  ascending  the  river  in 
a  daliablyeh  should  visit  the  Rock  Tomhs  first,  those  descending  should 
Tiait  the  Specs  first,  in  each  case  sending  the  dahabiyeU  on  to  meet 
them.  —  For  travellers  by  railway  the  most  convenient  stations  are  Minyeh 
«nd  JOm  Ktrkd*  (p.  190). 

The  Tillage  of  Benihasaii  "was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Old  Bcnihasan  (see 
below),  wbo  wished  a  wider  space  for  cultivation  near  their  abode.  — 
The  route  to  the  Specs  Artemidos  (V2  hr's.  ride)  leads  to  the  E.,  at 
flnt  through  fields,  then  along  an  embankment  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  in  which  is  an  Arab  cemetery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  cats' 
graToyard,  in  which  the  cats  sacred  to  Pakht,  patron-goddess  of  this 
region,  were  interred.  Farther  to  the  £.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  a 
irkdi  or  ravine,  with  quarries  of  ancient  date.  On  the  right  (S.) 
Me  of  the  ravine,  about  600  ft.  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  temple. 

The  rock-temple  of  the  goddess  Pakht,  called  Speos  Artemidos 
by  the  Greeks,  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Stnbl  ^Antar  (Aiitar's  stable), 
after  an  ancient  hero.  It  consists  of  a  vestibule  and  of  an  inner 
chamber  connected  with  the  vestibule  by  a  corridor.  It  was  built 
in  the  Joint  reign  of  Queen  Makere  and  King  Thutmosis  III.;  the 
latter  afterwards  erased  the  names  and  representations  of  his  sister 
(p.  278),  and  Sethos  I.  inserted  his  own  names  in  the  blanks. 

Over  the  Entrance  to  the  lemple  is  a  long  inscription  in  praise  of  the 
reign  of  Makere.  Of  the  eight  pillars  which  supported  the  Vestibule  only 
thne  now  remain;  the<<e  bear  on  their  sides  the  names  of  Thutmosis  III. 
and  Sethos  I.  (originally  Makere).  Rear  Wail.  To  the  le/t  of  the  door, 
Sethos  I.  between  Ammon-Ke  (enthroned)  and  the  liim-headod  Pakht ^ 
Thoth  delivering  a  speech  to  the  nine  great  gods  of  Karnak  and  to  the 
goda  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  To  the  right  of  the  door  are  three 
rellefii:  Sethos  sacrilleing  to  Pakht;  Sethos  rcceivin<;  from  Pakht  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  word  ^lifo^  hanging  from  two  sceptres ;  Sethos  blessed 
by  Thout.  To  the  left  in  the  Corridor  the  king  is  represented  offering 
wine  to  Bathor;  to  the  right,  he  otl'ers  her  a  cynocejihalus.  In  the  rear- 
wall  of  the  Inner  Chamber  is  a  niche  intended  for  a  statue  of  the  goddess. 

To  the  W.  (left)  is  a  second  grotto,  on  the  outside  of  which  are 
the  cartouches  of  Alexander  II. ,  son  of  Rozana,  and  six  scenes 
representing  the  king  in  the  company  of  the  gods.  The  interior,  which 
was  supported  by  pillars,  Is  now  in  ruins;  perliaps  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock-tombs  of  the  New  Empire, 
in  the  form  of  rectangular  chambers,  with  deep  shafts. 

We  now  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  desert-ravine  and  proceed 
thence  to  the  N.,  passing  the  ruins  of  Benihasan  el-Kadlm  ('the 
old' J  comp.  above).  In  Y2  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  tower,  whence  the 
path  ascends  the  hill-slope  to  tlie  — 

*Bock  Tombs  of  Benihasan  (V2  l^r's.  ride  direct  from  the  land- 
ing-place).   These  were  constructed  during  the  Middle  Empire  by 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  town  of  Monet- Khufa  ^^^vi\^vi.  ^^ 
Khiiftt9/  an*'  rank  among  the  most  interesliug  mo\v\x\vi^\v\s»  Vkv  ^ 
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Egypt,  not  only  on  account  of  their  remarkable  architectural  fea- 
tures, but  also  for  the  manifold  representations  of  scenes  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

The  tombs,  39  in  all,  are  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  rocks,  and  are 
now  distinguished  by  conspicuous  red  numbers.  The  best  examples  are 
secured  by  iron  doors  against  the  vandalism  of  the  natives,  from  which 
they  had  previously  suffered.  The  tombs  were  most  recently  carefully 
examined  and  cleared  of  rubbish  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Travellers  whose  time  is  limited  may 
content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  four  chief  tombs  (Nos.  17, 15,  3,  2). 
For  remarks  on  the  construction  of  the  tombs,  see  pp.  287,  288. 

The  path  that  ascends  to  the  tombs  brings  us  first  to  No.  32. 
Here  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  proceed  to  — 

Tomb  17,  which  belonged  to  Kheti,  son  of  Baket  and  nomarch 
of  the  gazelle-nome  (11th  Dyn.).  The  facade  is  simple.  We  enter 
the  Rock  Chamber^  the  roof  of  which  waa  originally  borne  by  six 
lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  though  only  two,  with  well 
preserved  colouring,  are  now  standing.  Left  Wall  (N,),  In  the  top 
rows  is  a  hunt  in  the  desert,  in  the  lower  rows,  male  and  female 
dancers;  the  statue  of  the  deceased  being  borne  to  its  place,  car- 
penters, etc.  Rear  Wall  (E.),  Above  are  wrestlers  in  various  atti- 
tudes; below,  military  scenes,  attack  on  a  fortress.  Right  Wall  (8,), 
From  left  to  right :  the  deceased  and  his  wife ;  the  deceased  accom- 
panied by  his  fan-bearer,  sandal-bearer,  two  dwarfs,  etc. ;  the  deceased 
receiving  offerings  (notice  the  barn  on  the  right).  The  scenes  on  the 
entrance-wall  are  in  poor  preservation.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  at  the 
end  of  an  ancient  path  ascending  from  the  plain,  is  — 

Tomb  15,  belonging  to  Baket,  nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome 
(11th  Dyn.).  The  two  columns  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
rectangular  chamber  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  S.E.  angle  is  a 
small  serdab  (p.  cxliv).  Left  Wall  (NJ,  Above,  Hunting  in  the 
desert ;  barbers,  washermen,  painters,  etc.  Below,  the  deceased  and 
his  wife,  with  four  rows  of  women  spinning  and  weaving,  female 
dancers,  girls  playing  at  ball ;  herdsmen  bringing  animals  for  sacri- 
fice to  the  dead ;  goldsmiths ;  fishing ;  various  birds ,  with  their 
names  inscribed  beside  them.  Rear  Wall  (EJ.  Above,  wrestlers; 
below,  military  scenes  (resembling  those  in  Tomb  17).  Right  WaU 
(8.).  The  deceased,  in  front  of  whom  are  several  rows  of  men  draw- 
ing a  shrine  containing  a  statue  of  the  dead;  in  front  are  female 
dancers  and  attendants  bearing  ornaments,  etc.,  for  the  statue; 
peasants  bringing  their  flocks  and  herds;  peasants  forcibly  brought 
to  testify  as  to  taxes,  while  scribes  note  down  the  amounts ;  potters 
with  wheels ;  men  carrying  slaughtered  birds ;  men  gambling. 

Tomb  3  is  that  of  Klinemhotep,  the  son  of  Neheri,  a  scion  of  a 

princely  family  with  hereditary  jurisdiction  over  the  gazelle-nome 

and  over  the  E.  districts,  the  capital  of  which  was  Monet-Khufu. 

Khnemhotep  was  invested  by  King  Amenemhgt  II.  with  the  latter 

districts  and  married,  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  dog-nome 

CCynopolis,  p,  i95)f  which  was  inherited  by  a  sou  Qiihi%mBxmie^« 
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The  Ybbtibitle  which  formerly  stood  behind  an  open  court,  is 
borne  hy  two  oolamns  with  sixteen  edges  and  tapering  towards 
the  top.  The  cornice  projects  considerably  above  the  architrave 
and  if  ostensibly  supported  by  fine  laths  hewn,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  Btmeture,  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  resemblance  of  these  laths 
to  the  mntules  of  the  Doric  order  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Tomb  Ghambeb  was  divided  by  two  pairs  of  columns  into 
three  slightly  vaulted  sections.  Most  of  the  scenes  were  painted  on 
a  thin  lay^  of  stucco,  with  which  the  limestone  walls  were  coated. 
At  the  foot  is  a  long  inscription  cut  in  the  rock,  in  lines  of  a  greenish 
colour,  272  ^  high,  containing  the  above  interesting  excerpt  from 
Egyptian  prov'u^jial  history.  In  1890  the  royal  names  were  cut  out 
of  the  rock  by  some  vandal  hand  and  the  paintings  have  also  un- 
fortunately  suffered  so  much  in  the  last  30  or  40  years,  that  the 
Bnbjects  of  some  of  them  are  now  almost  indistinguishable. 

E$Urane€  Wall  (W.).  Over  the  door  we  sec  the  statue  of  the  deceased 
being  transported  to  the  temple,  preceded  by  dancers  in  curious  attitudes  \ 
below  are  carpenters.  To  the  left  (N.)  of  the  door  is  the  estate-office  of 
the  deceased,  witb  servants  weighing  silver,  measuring  grain,  and  brin<j;ing 
com  into  the  bams,  while  scribes  seated  in  a  colonnaded  hall  register 
the  amoonts.  The  next  two  rows  show  the  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
vesting, and  threshing.  Still  lower  down  is  a  Nile-boat,  bearing  the  mummy 
of  the  deceased,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  to  Abydos  (the  grave  of  Osiris). 
In  the  flfUi  row  is  a  representation  of  the  vintage  and  of  the  gathering  of 
flgs  and  vegetables.  The  cattle  in  the  water  and  the  fishing  scene  (at  the 
foot)  depict  life  by  the  river.  —  N.  Wall  (»o  the  left  on  entering).  At  the 
top  is  the  deceased  hunting  in  the  desert.  Below,  to  the  right,  he  is  re- 
presented on  a  large  scale  inspecting  various  proceedings  in  his  province. 
In  the  third  row  from  the  top  two  of  his  officials  introduce  to  him  a  Caravan 
q/.^ista^ics^  including  men,  women,  and  children,  clad  in  foreign  gaily-coluured 
garments  and  accompanied  by  their  goats  and  asses.  The  sharply  cut  features, 
hooked  noses,  and  pointed  beards  of  these  strangers  unmistakeably  proclaim 
their  Semitic  nationality.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  37  Amus  {i.e. 
Semitic  Bednins) bringing  eye-salve  to  tbe  governor  of  the  province.  Kbnem- 
holep''s  secretary  hands  him  a  list  of  the  visitors.  The  lowest  rows  depict 
the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  deceased.  —  Rea7'  Wall  (E.).  To  the  left  the 
deceased  appears  with  his  wife  in  a  papyrus-boat,  hunting  waterfowl  with 
darts.  All  manner  of  birds  fly  about  and  uest  in  the  thicket  of  reeds;  in 
the  river  are  fish,  a  crocodile,  and  a  hippopotamus ;  below  is  a  fishing 
seendw  To  the  right  is  a  companion  picture,  showing  the  deceased  with 
two  fish  transfixed  by  his  lance.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  the  door  of 
a  reeess,  containing  a  seated  figure  of  the  deceased.  Above  this  door  is 
the  deceased  catching  birds  with  a  net.  -  JS.  Wall  (to  the  right).  To  the 
left  the  deceased  is  seated  at  table,  with  all  kinds  of  sacrificial  gifts  heaped 
before  him.  To  the  right  are  processions  of  servants  and  priests  bringing 
gifts  for  the  dead.  In  the  lowest  rows  arc  cattle,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
poultry,  brought  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of 
the  saoriflcial  animals.  —  Entrance  Wall.  In  the  top  row  to  the  rijj^ht  (S.) 
oi  the  door  are  men  washing ;  below,  potters,  men  felling  a  palm,  the 
deceased  in  a  litter  inspecting  his  ship-carpenters.  In  the  third  row  are 
two  ships  carrying  the  children,  harem,  and  dependents  of  the  deceased 
to  the  funeral  festival  at  Abydos.  In  the  fourth  row  are  women  engaged 
in  spinning  and  weaving  and  bakers.  The  lowest  row  contains  men  con- 
stmeting  a  shrine,  a  sculptor  polishing  a  statue,  etc. 

In  front  of  Tomb  3  is  an  ancient  path  descetvdiw^  \.q  ^^  ^\^\\\.^ 
and  MiuHiber  begins  opposite  the  adjacent  — 
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Tomb  2,  which  belonged  to  Ameni-em-hetf  also  a  nomaich  of 
the  gazelle-nome  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  In  the  YbstibuiiB  are 
two  fine  octagonal  columns,  bearing  a  flat  yault  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  On  the  door-posts  and  lintel  are  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
the  titles  of  Ameni.  Inside  the  door,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  a 
long  inscription  dated  in  the  43rd  year  of  Usertesen  I.,  extolling 
the  deeds  of  Ameni  in  several  military  campaigns  and  the  benefits 
conferred  by  him  upon  his  province.  —  Foursizteen-edged  columns, 
with  narrow  fluting  (so-calledProto-Doric  columns,  p.  oxxxili], 
support  the  roof  of  the  Tomb  Chambeb,  which  has  three  sections. 
The  wall-paintings  closely  resemble  those  in  the  tomb  of  Rhiiem- 
hotep,  but  are  stiU  more  faded.  On  the  Entrance  Wall^  to  the  left,  are 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  potters,  and  other  handicrafts-' 
men,  and  agricultural  scenes.  Left  Wall  (N.).  At  the  top,  hunting 
in  the  desert ;  in  the  second  row,  transporting  the  statue  and  cer- 
emonial dances ;  below,  to  the  right,  the  deceased  receiving  tribute 
from  his  estates ;  in  the  two  lowest  rows,  Amenfs  estate-office.  Bear 
Wall.  Wrestlers  and  military  scenes  j  in  the  lower  row,  the  corpse 
being  conveyed  to  the  sacred  tomb  at  Abydos.  In  the  rear-wall 
opens  a  recess  containing  the  statues  (much  dilapidated)  of  the 
deceased  and  his  wife  and  mother.  Right  Wall  (8.J.  To  the  left  the 
deceased  is  seated  at  table  with  sacrificial  gifts  heaped  before  him ; 
priests  and  servants  bring  food  and  other  offerings  for  the  dead ; 
below,  the  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals.  To 
the  light  is  Hetpet,  wife  of  Ameni,  also  seated  at  table  and  receiv- 
ing sacrificial  gifts. 

If  time  permit,  some  of  the  other  tombs  also  should  be  visited,  the 
most  interesting  being  the  following:  Tomb  4,  that  of  Khnemhotep^  son  of 
the  Ehnemhotep  buried  in  Tomb  3.  In  the  vestibule  stands  a  'F^oto* 
Doric'  column;  the  tomb-chamber  was  unfinished.  —  Tomb  5,  unfinished. 
—  Tomb  14,  of  Ehnemhotep^  governor  of  a  province  under  Amenemhet  I. 
In  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  plant-columns  (unfortunately  broken);  the 
wall-paintings  are  interesting  but  sadly  faded.  On  the  rear-wall  appear 
soldiers  and  a  caravan  of  Libyan?,  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
herds,  who  visited  the  province  of  the  deceased ;  the  men  are  distinguished 
by  the  ostrich-feathers  in  their  hair,  the  women  carry  their  children  in 
baskets  on  their  backs.  —  Tomb  18,  though  unfinished,  is  interesting  as 
the  process  of  hollowing  out  the  tomb -chamber  may  be  traced.  The 
pavement  in  the  front  of  the  chamber  is  not  fully  excavated ;  and  at 
the  back  are  ten  lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  of  which  five 
still  unfinished  remain. — Tomb  21,  oi  Nakht^  eovemor  of  the  gaselle-nome 
under  the  12th  Dyn.,  resembles  Xo.  15  (p.  198)  in  its  arrangement.  — 
Tomb  23,  of  Neterndkht^  governor  of  the  E.  districts,  with  uninteresting 
wall-paintings  ;  on  the  £.  wall  is  a  Coptic  inscription.  —  Tomb  27,  of 
Remtuhenti^  governor  of  the  gazelle-nome.  —  Tomb  28,  with  two  columns, 
was  converted  into  a  church  in  the  Christian  period.  —  Tomb  29,  of  BaM^ 
nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome.  The  door  to  this  tomb  and  the  entrance 
to  Tomb  30  were  broken  by  the  Copts.  The  wall-paintings  are  in  com- 
paratively good  preservation,  but  offer  no  novel  point  of  interest;  the 
dwarfs  following  the  deceased,  on  the  W.  half  of  the  S.  wall,  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned.  —  Tomb  33,  of  Baket^  prince  of  the  gazelle-nome,  son  of  the 
Baket  interred  in  Ko.  29  \  several  wall-paintings.  —  Tombs  34-39  were  left 
uadDisbed, 
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On  tile  W.  bank  the  railway  approaches  dose  to  the  river. 
176  M.  E6da  (railway-station,  p.  190;  accommodation  at  the  sta- 
tion), JBi  considerable  place  (5000  inhab.)  on  the  W.  bank,  with  post 
and  telegraph  offices  and  a  large  sugar-factory. 

About  I  v..  inland  (W.)  from  Rdda,  between  the  Bahr  Ydsuf  and  the 
Nile,  near  the  village  of  Ashmnn^nf  lie  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
city  of  Khmunu  (Coptic  Shmun)^  the  ffettnopolis  of  the  Greeks,  which 
from  a  Tery  remote  period  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Thout, 
the  god  of  writing  and  science.  This  town  wai  also  the  eapital  of  the 
nome  of  hares,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whose  princes  under  the  Middle  Empire 
were  buried  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  l^ile  at  el-Bersheh  (see  below).  Kothing 
mow  remains  of  the  extensive  temples  of  the  ancient  city.  The  French 
Eixpedition  found  a  fine  PoHie9  of  the  Ptolemaio  period,  with  two  rows 
of  six  columns  each.  —  At  Tuna  ei-&e6e<,  near  Ashinungn,  are  the  extensive 
necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  and  a  rocK-inscription  (much  dilapidated)  of 
Amenophis  IV.  (p.  203). 

Nearly  opposite  R6da,  on  the  £.  bank,  amid  palms  of  unusual 
size  and  beauty,  lies  the  viW9%eoiShtkh*Ahddeh,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  AntinonpoliB,  the  town  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous.  The  handsome  youth  is  said  to 
have  drowned  himself  here,  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  which  predicted  a 
hcaTy  loss  to  the  emperor  and  so  to  prevent  a  more  serious  disaster. 
The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Ramses  11.,  the  relic  of  an  earlier 
foundation  on  this  site,  may  be  traced.  The  vestiges  of  public 
buildings  are  now  exceedingly  scanty,  though  the  French  Expe- 
dition saw  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  and  streets  flanked  with 
columns.  The  streets  and  ground-plans  of  the  houses,  however, 
are  still  recognisable.  The  rooms  were  small  and  the  walls  were 
made  mainly  of  Nile  bricks.  There  are  some  underground  apart- 
ments of  flat  Roman  bricks,  reached  by  stone  staircases.  Near  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  lies  a  marble  basin,  which 
must  have  had  a  circumference  of  at  least  23  ft.  Among  the  palms 
in  Che  village  lies  a  fine  Corinthian  capital. 

To  the  S.  of  Sh^kh'Abadeh  we  reach  (179  M.)  D6r  AbuHenniB 
(Convent  of  St.  John),  called  also  simply  td-Dtr^  a  village  in- 
habited by  about  2000  Copts.  Near  it  is  a  ruined  town  of  the 
Christian  epoch,  known  as  eUMedineh.  On  the  N.  side  of  a  ravine 
in  the  hill  behind  the  village  are  numerous  ancient  cave-like  quar- 
ries, which  were  fitted  up  at  an  early  date  as  Christian  chapels  or 
anchorites'  dwellings.  The  largest  Chapel,  in  which  divine  service 
is  held,  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena ;  it 
oontains  paintings  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
those  in  one  of  the  side-chapels  (Raising  of  Lazarus,  Marriage  at 
Cana,  etc.)  are  better.  —  Der  en-Nakhleh  (see  below)  may  be 
reached  within  ^2  hr.  from  Der  Abu  Hennis. 

181 V2  M.  Rh-amdn,  opposite  which,  on  the  E.  bank,  a  little 
way  from  the  river,  lies  the  Coptic  village  of  D6r  QiL-'K«UEA%\k^  \^<^ 
'convent  0/  the  date-palms*,  also  known  as  «V&«ti[fti^.  '^^^N.^^  ^ 
Coptic  cemetery  to  the  E.    of  the  latter  be^ua  «.  ^ea»fex\r-^v*\xvfc> 
ruBuing  N,  W,  and  S.W,,  and  named  Wtldi  en-Nakh-UU  ^^  ^^^'^  '^^" 
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Bertheh^  in  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  numerous  tomhs  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Empires  and  also  several  quarries.  The  valley  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  rock-tombs,  in  its  N.  slope,  constructed  under  the 
Middle  Empire  by  the  prince^  of  the  ^nome  of  hares*,  which  in- 
cluded this  region.    The  only  one  of  these  that  need  be  -visited  is  — 

Tomb  2,  belonging  to  Thuti-hotep,  son  of  Ka'i,  prince  of  the 
nome  in  the  reigns  of  Amenemhet  IL  and  Usertesen  II.  and  III 
We  ascend  the  path  ascending  the  hill  to  the  left  at  the  mouth  of 
the  yalley,  but  before  reaching  the  top  diverge  to  the  right  by 
another  path.  This  tomb  is  constructed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  tombs  at  Benihasan.  The  Vestibule^  originally  supported  by 
two  palm-columns,  has  been  destroyed.  A  door  leads  hence  to  the 
Tomb  Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  embellished  with  reliefs, 
now  partly  destroyed.  On  the  Left  Wall  is  a  scene  representing 
the  transportation  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  decreased ,  from  the 
quarries  of  Uet-nub  (p.  210)  to  a  temple.  The  inscription  in- 
forms us  that  the  statue  was  of  alabaster  and  13  ells  (21  ft.)  in 
height.  It  is  securely  fastened  with  ropes  upon  a  wooden  sledge, 
which  is  drawn  by 'four  rows  with  43  workmen  in  each  (172  in  all). 
A  priest  precedes  the  statue  scattering  incense.  On  the  prow  of  the 
sled  stands  a  man  pouring  water  on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  heavily 
loaded  sled  from  taking  fire  by  friction;  and  on  the  lap  of  the  figure 
is  another  man  clapping  his  hands,  probably  the  leader  and  time- 
giver  of  the  song  of  the  workmen,  whose  task  was  facilitated  by 
rhythmical  movement.  Below  are  other  workmen  carrying  water  and 
a  beam ;  and  behind  tlie  statue  are  foremen  and  other  officials.  At 
the  top  are  companies  of  people  with  branches  in  their  hands, 
hastening  to  meet  the  procession.  To  the  extreme  left  stands  Thuti- 
hotep,  followed  by  his  body-guard,  observing  the  unusual  spectacle. 
—  To  the  right  is  a  representation  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
Intended  for  the  statue,  and  named  ^The  popularity  of  Thuti-hotep 
remains  in  the  Hare  Nome\  —  Beneath  this  scene  the  deceased 
appears  again  beside  a  fowling-net;  to  the  right  he  sits  upon  a 
canopied  throne  and  inspects  his  ships  and  herds. 

^e  representations  on  the  other  walls  of  this  tomb  are  much  in- 
jured. Rear  Wall.  At  the  top  of  the  left  half  are  the  deceased  and  his 
son  drawing  a  fowling-net ;  in  the  second  row  is  a  fishing  scene  \  in  the 
three  next  rows  cranes  and  geese  are  being  fattened,  fish  are  being  pre- 
pared, and  geese,  plucked  and  hung  upon  poles,  are  being  slaughtered; 
in  the  lowest  row  are  servants  bearing  fish  and  other  food.  On  the  right 
half  appears  the  deceased  receiving  the  Ash  and  fowl  that  have  been 
captured.  RifffU  Wall.  Various  industries  carried  on  on  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  are  here  shown:  tillage,  potters,  vintage,  viue-treading;  below 
are  the  daughter  of  the  deceased,  smelling  lotus-flowers,  and  his  body- 
t^uard ;  also  four  men  carrying  a  litter.  — >  Four  steps  lead  hence  to  the 
Chamber  in  which  stood  the  deceased^s  statue;  on  the  rear-wall  of  this 
are  the  deceased  and  his  father  Kai,  facing  each  other. 

Below  the  rocvk-tombs  are  Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire^  Shaft 

Tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire,  and  numerous  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic 

repiodj  all  of  which,  however,  have  been  opened.   Opjiosite^  on  the 
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8«  ilda  Df  the  valley,  is  a  large  Qtiarryj  which,  according  to  a  now 
delMed  iaMdption,  yielded  stone  la  the  flrst  year  of  Ameiiophis  III. 
Iter  the  temple  at  Hermopolis.  Farther  up  the  valley  are  quarries 
oC  fihio  lime  ef  Nektaaebos. 

^O^'tha  W.  bank,  1  M.  from  the  Nile,  is  the  town  of  Hel&wi 
(Maliatmii  nil.  stat,  p.  190).  Farther  on,  on  the  E.  bank,  at  the  foot 
of  tiha  Mil  of  the  same  name  (p.  190),  lies  Shtkh  Sa'td,  with  tombs 
ef  the  Beriy  Empire,  belonging  to  princes  and  high  ofdcials  of  the 
'haie-Dome!* 

We  next  reaeh  (on  the  K.  bank)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  el-'Amama. 

*  'Thb  IWiM  Steamers  halt  here  on  the  retam-yoyage  long  enough  to 
jwAM jpeiseaaers  to  visit  the  Stnceo  Pavements  in  the  Palace  of  Amen- 
flpMf  Ft  —  Adequate  time  to  visit  the  tombs  can  be  secured  only  by 
MbUL  the  JEeiApay,  which  should  be  quitted  at  the  station  of  Der  Mawdt 
(■.nU)  or  at  DMU  (p.  191).  —  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  if  re- 
qwfafetal  Av^ITmi^I  from  the  'Omdeh  (p.  191).  The  keeper  of  the  palace 
aiii,^  the  it.  tonibfl  lives  at  et-Tell,  the  keeper  of  the  S.  toml>s  and  the 
]|±Mr*  *<""b  at  9agg-Kandi]. 

.  TsKL  bl-'Amabna  (or,  better,  El'Amama\  a  name  derived  from 
the  9#at  'Amr&n  or  £l-'Amarna  Beduins,  is  tbe  name  now  given  to 
the  e^teenive  ruins  and  rock-tombs  which  lie  near  the  villages  of 
Sliigg-'fiaiitdU  on  the  S.  and  ti-Ttll  on  the  N.,  and  form  the  last 
i^iise  of  the  aneient  royal  city  Ekhui-Aton^  Hhe  horizon  of  the  8un\ 
Wjhen  Amenpphis  IV.  (p.  Ixxxil)  became  converted  to  the  ex.- 
fllpeiTe  woxship  of  the  sun  and  abjured  the  ancient  gods,  he  quitted 
Thebee,  the  capital  until  that  time,  and  withdrew  with  his  court  to 
a  "qjtm  eeered  spot.  This  was  situated  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome  in 
Oeiitiml  Egypt,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  its  boundaries  may 
"bf^  tieeed  to  this  day  by  inscriptions  chiselled  on  the  rocks  near 
c^-flmvtf/a  (p.  210)  and  ei-Tai  (E.  bank)  and  near  Tuneh  and  Qildth 
(wlhuih).  The  new  royal  resideuce-town  was  founded  on  the  E. 
henfc  aad  speedily  prospered.  Temples  and  palaces  sprang  up,  beside 
the  impofing  royal  abode  arose  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles,  and  lordly 
tomlM  were  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  favourites  in  the  hills  to 
the  eait.  Bat  after  the  death  of  Amenophls  the  ancient  religion 
enee  more  obtained  the  upper  hand,  the  court  returned  to  Thebes, 
and  the  new  town  rapidly  decayed.  Its  life  had  not  lasted  for  more 
theni  50  yean,  aiid.  the  site  upon  which  it  stood  was  never  again 
oepapled.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  ancient  streets  and 
ground-pUuiB  haye  remained  to  this  day  and  may  be  traced  with 
Uttlfi  txonble.  The  religious  revolution  under  Amenophls  IV.  was 
eeepmpuded  by  a  revolution  in  art.  The  artists  who  worked  in  his 
raign,'  pxoKably  feeling  themselves  more  Independent  of  ancient 
timditUnu,  attempted  to  lend  their  creations  an  expression  more  in 
■eieiduiAe'witili  nature.  In  many  cases,  however,  tYv^V  ^^Wvev^^  ^^- 
aggemtlai^  mb,  fitr  exAmplej  in  the  representations  oi  t\i&  \e%.w  i^xvsw 
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of  tlie  king.  The  'Tombs  of  il-'Amama  oontiiu  the  best  examplee 
uf  tblg  realisCin  tendency  urid  ara,  theiefoTe,  of  great  linpoctsiice  in 
the  liUtary  of  art. 

Abgut  ll/'j  M.  to  tlie  N.  of  the  Isndiilg-place  at  Hugg-KandU 
are  the  ralne  of  the  nlty.  The  position  of  tlie  Palacb  oe  Aukn- 
OPHiB  IV.  ia  Indicated  b;  a  liause  |_lciiowQ  to  the  Arabs  as  cl-KetHitk) 
erected  by  Prof.  Flinders  PeCcie  to  proleet  Ihe  sumptuauBly  painted 
■Btuoco  Favemanti,  which  be  discovered  tn  the  oourBe  at  hia  ex- 
cavations in  1891-92.  There  ate  four  pavements,  two  iu  each  tootd 
of  the  protective  houa^.  The  Tat  Favtment  (in  the  flrat  room), 
which  originally  decorated  a  hall  of  the  harem  borne  by  twelve 
oolumna,  is  divided  Into  two  sectioaa  by  a  |  -shaped  band  of  cap- 
tive Asiatics  and  uegtoes  and  bona  l^emblematio  of  the  M-oalled 
'nine  nations  of  archers',  the  heceditacy  fo(»  of  Egypt],  whioh  the 
king  thus  trod  nndei  foot  as  lie  passed  through  the  hall.  In  the 
centie  of  each  aestloii  is  a  ier,tanguiBr  pond  with  water-plants  and 
fishes,  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  marsh-plants,  raptuseutiiig  the 
banks  of  the  pond,  enlivened  with  birds  and  animals.  This  thicket 
WHS  interrupted  by  the  colitmus,  the  traces  of  which  are  quite 
distinct.  The  entire  pavement  was  «urroaiideii  with  a  border  of 
painted  vases  and  bouquets  of  flowent.  —  The  Snd  Pmemtnl,  in 
the  same  room.  Is  in  poor  preservation,  though  omamontal  Tasea 
aud  bouquets  may  ite  distinguished.  ^  The  '3rd  Pavetmnt  (^In  the 
second  room)  is  the  finest.  It  also  ia  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
halves  by  a  central  bund  of  bows  aud  captives.  On  each  side,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  pond  surrounded  by  a  border  of  marsh-plants  and 
animals  (Ititertupted  by  the  columns),  while  at  the  sides  (^beyond 
the  columns)  Is  a  second  similar  border.  The  whole  pavement, 
like  No.  1,  is  surrounded  with  a  border  of  vases  and  nosegays.  The 
calves  frisking  In  the  maishy  thinkel  are  admirably  drawn  and 
highly  lifelike  in  their  movements.  The  hall  to  which  this  pave- 
ment belonged  had  sixteen  columns,  tlte  bases  of  three  of  which 
are  still  In  position.  — -  The  ith  Pavement  resembles  the  others  in 
arrangement  but  ia  in  Inferior  preiervatloo. 

The  aecond  rfinm  of  this  hnqfle  eimtaina  also  a  fow  aMhIlaslmril  Aug- 
ments found  among  tha  rulni  of  the    palau,  iBcluAisg   a  porlioB  o(  a 

To  the  S.  of  the  protective  home  are  remains  of  large  colonuadea 
belonging  to  the  paiane.  —  To  the  E.  lay  the  Library,  In  which  the 
celebrated  tablets  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  with  cuneiform  inscriptions 
{p.  94)  were  found. 

To  the  M,E.  waa  the  (Irtat  Tempit,  now  almost  completely 
ruined ;  the  square  brick  pillnrs  of  one  of  the  large  balla  may  atUI 

Tie  jr.   Group  of  Tombs  lies  about  !'/->  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Ibe 
/.a/a™. 
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-  -Ttm  TcnbImi  of  Tell  •l-'Am»nift  are  esMtttially  the  Mine  In  point  of 
■IvutaM  M  Hh/b  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.  at  Thebes  (p.  3B7).  Each  ii  im- 
■niiatolT  piWMded  by  a  For^  (hurt^  which  wae  originally  Burroonded  by  a 
briok  wmL  Theaee  a  wide  door  admltB  to  the  Main  Chamber,  hewn  in  the 
goA,  nd  1h  attny  eaaee  with  columns  tapporling  the  roof.  The  Chamb*r 
iio«tiinlB|  the  alAftae  of  the  deceased  is  next  reached,  either  by  another 
iaofm  or  by  a  eonldor,  passing  between  two  other  apartments.  Many  of 
Ite  Mnbf  are  unAnished,  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  Ameno- 
|kla  IV.  and  the  •ubsaoaent  return  of  the  court  to  Thebes.  —  The  tombs 
.Qakoih  froaps)  are  marked  with  black  numbers  (1-25),  running  from  "S.  to  8. 

Tknc*  1  belonged  to  Enyi,  Buperintendent  of  the  royal  harem 
.eai  stowcrd  to  the  queen- mother.  In  the  entrance  is  the  deeeased 
fiayinir*  ^^  Main  Oeahbbr  has  two  clustered  columns,  of  whieh, 
howevei,  only  that  on  the  left  side  is  standing.  Entrance  Wall.  To 
tiM  ilgkt  tie  the  king  and  queen  seated  at  table,  below  the  queen 
■tKB  two  priseeMeB  facing  each  other,  to  the  right  are  guards,  etc. 
Barti '  M  in  all  similar  representations  in  the  tombs  at  Tell  el- 
'AvtfBm,  the  ran  appears  above  the  royal  couple,  with  rays  ending 
ialMidt.  Below  are  mnsiolans,  a  banquet-table,  bowing  servants, 
•oUlen,  etc.  Right  End  WalL  The  temple  of  the  sun  is  represented 
HUM.  tlie  oldef  altar  in  the  colonnaded  court  and  statues ;  to  the  right 
tiM  klnK  leads  hit  mother  to  her  palace,  escorted  by  guards  (behind 
and  below);  above  It  the  sun  with  the  rays  ending  In  hands  (see 
•bo¥a}i  Rtmt  WalL  This  is  occupied,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  by 
tivo  dompanion  seenee  (much  Injured),  showing  the  king  on  the 
UMbnf  of  the  palace.  Lefl  End  WctU,  The  king  is  being  carried  in 
s  Httar  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  (right),  accompanied  by  a  large 
.ntlBBS. '  fiitfimiee  WaU,  To  the  left,  a  scene  resembling  that  to  the 
il0A  (aee  above).  —  On  both  walls  of  the  door  to  the  next  room  the 
•JeOeiaad  appears  in  prayer.  The  following  Chamber  (unfinished] 
.ooBtalnt  the  mummy-shaft,  surrounded  by  a  parapet  hewn  in  the 
joUd  nMk.  —  In  the  Last  Ohambbe  (serdib ;  p.  cxllv)  is  a  recess 
.with  Hkt  eolDtaal  seated  figure  of  the  deceased,  the  features  of  which 
ha^arheen  defiteed.  On  the  walls  are  mourners,  men  with  sacrificial 
gifts,  a  esBiage,  chairs,  etc. 

'  TdVB  t2,  whose  owner  is  unknown,  deserves  special  attention 
beeanse  its  construction  was  still  going  on  under  Sakere,  the  son- 
in-law  and  sueeessoT  of  Amenophis  lY.  The  Main  Chamber  has  two 
edljunns;  the  rear^chambers  are  unfinighed.  Among  the  reprcsenta- 
tifns  la  the  former  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Entrance  Wall. 
To  tlM  left  is  the  king  seated  under  a  canopy  holding  the  stem  of  a 
gobjef,  which  the  queen  is  filling  with  water ;  adjacent  stand  three 
prliieeyes.  To  the  right,  the  king,  in  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  is 
haoding-  down  golden  ornaments  to  a  woman  and  a  man ;  behind 
^e  lMdO;^li]r  (to  the  right)  are  the  royal  chariot  and  fan-bearers ; 
Ibatow,  aeiirittts  with  food  and  drink.  Right  Wall.  The  king  seated 
span* a  ehair  In  his  palace;  interesting  representations  of  wrestlers; 
LlbyaAfl  and  Syrians  bringing  tribute. 
:..  .nf  oiharioaiAf  lie  %  M.  to  the  S.E.,  in  aiiol\iei  \A\V-^\^^<^^ 


I 
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Trgvnllnrl  wilh  abnndanca  nf  Hmf;  miy  lisll  aljo  ToMn  B,  of  Ahnna. 
fui-b«nr  on  the  rli;)il  hand  <if  Ibe  kiOK'.    The  Icnob  is  precedwt  hj  n 

mine  sf  tba  tan  i  tn  tbs  rigbx  and  lu[l  of  the  Inor  b6  appe&n  pnyine  in 
bin  oaclml  eoKtiiBB  (vitb  fan  mi  nie].  On  (be  JiffM  »aU  of  the  Xitn 
Gbimbei  thn  Mug  is  tepTBieoted.  entbmned  in  bis  palsoa,  budimg  ■  nte 

apain,  ale,,  nuchlne  to  Ihe  temple,  folloirBd  by  ibe  mjil  eUarlot  (DerelY 
aketobed  Id  red  ptgment).  Tlic  Side  ChamberB,  nn  eub  nide  of  Itie  toc- 
cidor,  contain  miimmy-shtlts,  »nd  dooF-shaped  aides  gn  the  isir-wnlls. 

TouB  4,  one  of  the  Uigeet  uid  most  intoreBttug,  belongcil  tu 
Hori-Se,  htsb-prieit  o(  the  buh.  The  reliefs  are  now  lathei  dark 
a.ua  lequire  Co  be  well  lighted.  —  This  tomb,  like  the  othera,  is 
pTFcodod  by  s  Hpsuioui  coart.  The  entFaace-door  Ib  embellished 
with  a  concsTB  norJilce,  and  on  its  Inner  lide  with  n  rapreseotation 
of  thedeceaeed  in  prayer.  It  admits  us  to  a  Vsbtibdlb,  on  the  light 
and  left  walls  uf  whiBh  are  dooi-Bbaped  steles,  behind  which  rise 
lacge  noiegays  of  Sowura  like  columne.  The  other  walls  are  coiered 
with  iTiacripdona.  —  TheMiis  CHauBsa  beyond  waa  orlglnilly  barns 
hy  four  oalumiiB,  of  which  two  remain.  In  the  doorway,  to  the  T%ht, 
is  the  deoeased,  to  the  loft  his  wifB,  prsyinE.  Enlrance  Wall.  To 
the  left  is  tho  king  at  a  palaaa-wiiidaw  throwing  down  golden  orna- 
ments. Left  Wall.  The  scenes  here  repiesent  the  king  driving  in 
hia  chaiiot  Aoia  the  palau  (on  the  left,  above)  to  the  temple  ol 
the  ann  (see  below),  preceded  by  hla  guards  and  followed  by  the 
qaeen,  princessea,  and  retinue  in  ohatiota  and  on  foot.  Rear  Wail. 
To  the  left  is  the  temple  of  the  anil,  at  the  entranoe  of  which  priests 
in  hnmble  attitude  await  the  king.  Tn  the  tight  aie  the  barns  and 
other  ancessoriea  of  the  temple,  ciiolosed  in  a  garden.  Right  WaU. 
Above,  the  king  and  royal  family,  emerging  fhim  tbe  palace  (tight 
top  corner),  are  greeted  by  the  priuaCs  in  front  of  the  temple.  Below, 
the  king  and  queen  inspect  the  bains  and  atablei  of  the  temple. 
EnlroTiBe  WaU.  To  the  right  are  the  king  and  queen,  a<!companied 
by  their  daughtore,  worshipping  the  sun ;  Meri'-Re  and  another  priest 
atand  beaide  the  altars.  Below  are  the  royal  retinue  and  pitealg; 
at  the  bottom,  two  oarriagoi  and  blind  aingers.  —  The  two  following 
looms  are  unBnlslied, 

Tons  5,  of  FiBtB,  a  physician,  il  raaeb  damaEeii.  In  Ibe  ealruee  li 
tho  decoBJed  ptaylne,  with  an  inicriplioii  in  front  of  him  cuntuininga  hyaui 
to  the  lun.  On  the  left  WaU  of  tlie  Iliat  chamber  are  the  kine  »nd  nneee 
pnylng  to  Iho  sun,  whtcb  risoa  ovor  UiB  pylon  uf  the  temple.  The  rtilna 
III  Penlu,   whleb  atuwl  in   Iha  lut  room,   baa  been  ohlHilled  away.  >» 

ToKB  e,  of  Fenehu.  In  the  Enfronci  Jkior,  to  the  lefl,  arc  the  kiBg 
an<i  qn««  with  tbtee  prfoMwoB   praying  lu  the  aonj   below  Is  a  how  of 

log,  Oa  tbe  right  ore  slnilar  scanu,  Tlie  Huin  Cliamber  orielniUy  «ok- 
laloed  four  pap jpuj- columns  with  cloiod  bud-caiillaU,  of  which  Iwo  atiU 


H  Uie  palaee-winiow.     T"   the  rigtit  ill*  deee« 
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feviag  offeringa  to  the  ro7al  consorts,  who  are  accompanied  by  four  prin- 
cesses. On  the  Le/i  TToM,  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  appears  the  temple  of  the 
fan,  with  the  king  praying  at  an  altar  in  the  fore<court.  —  There  is  a  room 
heyond  with  foor  columns,  and  the  entrance  to  the  recess  which  held  the 
•tatae  of  the  deeea-^ed  (now  chiselled  away) 

The  8.  Oroup  of  Tombs  are  situated  about  3  M.  due  S.,  in  the 
low  spuxB  of  the  Oibel  Abu  Ha$dr.  Eighteen  have  been  opened 
(keoper,  see  p.  203). 

Farthest  to  the  N.  is  Tomb  8,  the  grave  of  Tutu. 

■  On  the  I>oor  Poatt  the  deceased  is  represented  praying,  while  his  name 
and  titles  are  inscribed  above.  In  the  Doorwx^j  to  the  left,  are  the  king 
aad  qneen  sacrificing  to  the  sanj  below,  the  deceased  kneels  in  prayer. 
To  the  left  is  the  deceased  praymg.  The  Maim  Chahbbb  had  its  ceiling 
originally  supported  by  twelve  columns  arranged  in  two  rows  (eight  still 
ftand);  the  columns  in  the  rear  row  are  united  by  railings,  and  between 
(he  last  pair  is.  a  semi-portal,  such  as  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ptolemaic 
buildings.  A  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  leads  to  the  sarcophagus-chamber. 
In  the  two  short  side-walls  are  small,  partly  unfinished  recesses  with 
statues*  ^Uranu  Wall,  On  the  left  the  king  and  queen  look  on  from  the 
window  of  the  palace  (represented  on  the  left),  while  Tutu  is  being  adorned 
with  golden  chains  \  beneath  is  the  deceased  in  prayer.  To  the  right  the 
royal  pair  are  seated  in  the  palace,  with  Tutu  and  other  courtiers  in 
respectful  attitudes  before  them  ^  beneath  is  the  deceased  in  prayer.  The 
Corridor  is  unfinished. 

Immediately  adjoining  is  Tomb  9 ,  belonging  to  the  military 
commander  Mahu,  to  the  entrance  of  which  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
descends.  In  the  EntrancCj  to  the  left,  are  the  king  (holding  the 
Meibglypic  for  Hruth'  towards  the  sun),  the  queen,  and  a  princess, 
with  sistra,  in  presence  of  the  sun ;  beneath  kneels  the  deceased, 
with  the  text  of  his  prayer  inscribed  in  front  of  hlni.  To  the  right 
Is  the  deceased  in  prayer.  —  We  next  enter  the  Main  Chamber. 
JEntrance  Wall.  To  the  left  is  the  king  at  the  palace-window  ("merely 
sketched  in  black  pigment).  Left  Wall,  A  tombstone  rounded  at 
the  top,  to  which  two  steps  ascend;  above  are  the  royal  pair; 
helow,  the  deceased  in  prayer.  To  the  right  is  a  scene  that  is 
continued  on  the  left  half  of  the  Rear  Wall^  representing  men 
kneeling  in  prayer  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  among  whom, 
*t  thehead  of  the  lowest  row,  is  the  deceased.  At  the  top  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  rear-wail  appears  the  king  and  queen,  driv- 
ing from  the  palace,  with  out-runners  in  advance  j  below,  we  see 
ihem  returning.  "Right  WaU.  A  door-shaped  tombstone.  Entrance 
Wall  (right  half).  In  the  lowest  row  we  see  Mahu  setting  out  in 
his  chariot,  to  the  left,  and  to  the  right,  Mahu  bringing  captives 
to  the  vizier,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  retinue.  In  the  second  row 
from  the  foot  is  Mahu  leaning  on  a  staff,  with  his  vassals  before 
him;  to  the  right,  a  chariot  and  soldiers  running.  The  upper  rows 
are  badly  preserved.  —  The  Second-  Room  has  no  reliefs  or  paint- 
ings. In  the  rear-wall  is  a  door-shaped  stele.  To  the  right  a  wiad- 
ing  staircase  of  46  steps  leads  to  a  cham\)ei,  \tv  ^WOb.  «^«vvs»  >i>s^^ 
mummy-sb&ft. 

Tomb  iO,  of  JBpi,  ia  anilnished.     To  the  left,  in  V\ie  felAT%.xv<i^^  ^^^  ?^_. 
kiag  aad  qneen  offering  two  pietures  to  the  sun,  iVie  VL\ii%  ^T«i^«o^^'^^  ^^ 
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Ihe  royal  pair  nceiimtpanlcd  bj  a  prinoesj,  roceiviDg  Ihe  B^mbol  o^ 

-'  '— m  IhB  sun'i   rtja,  whicli  are  shaped  like  hands,    In  tbe  ncesi 

1  a^ucoa  at  Ibe  deceased  and  big  wife.  -~  ToHsa  13  iSD  13,  tbuugb 


1  nnflnlgbea.  On  Ibe  ri^bl  pmtlnn  cif  (he  eatranee-nan  are  prellmlnair 
■kelebe]  Id  bluk  of  t^fIous  nbjecti  (ghipa,  a  gardan,  ■  house  irllh  eal- 
Dmn>).  —  Tdhb  tSorSutl  bad  jail  been  began.  —  Tomb  IB,  ibaugb  it  ans 


cr.iwned  vrilh  a  oobbbtb  curnlee,  Uid  in 
intended  tu  be  crsslad.  On  each  tide  of 
n  mnd  three  ptlDr.eiies  praylnE  to  ihe  iitni 
a  1>  the  deceased  pisylog,  with  Ifao  teit 


the  ilfht  wall  are  ihi  deeeaied  and  hii  vlfe  leited  beCiira  a  wnrahif  per, 
on  Iha  left  naJL,  Ihe  deceaeed  sealed  al  table  aod  receiving  lluwan  (rom 

Tomb  20,  the  farthest  to  the  S.  in  this  group,  Ijelonged  to  tha 
ptlBst  find,  fan-bearer  at  Iho  king's  right  hand  Eye,  a  fayonrHa  of 
AmeiiDphis  IV.  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  (p.  Ixiiii).  Tht! 
tomb,  like  90  many  of  the  others,  was  left  unfinished,  beuauao  thu 
king  died  duHng  Its  coTiBtruetioD,  anil  the  court  was  Boon  afttti- 
waida  i^moved  ba<^k  to  Thebes,  where  Kye  caused  a  nev  tomb  to  be 
made  for  himself  (p.  1T7).  On  the  Door  Posts,  to  the  right  and 
left,  aie  %e  aiid  his  wife,  kneeling  below  in  scrip  tlotij.  In  the 
Ents»noh,  to  the  left,  are  the  king  and  q^neen,  followed  by  tbe 
prlnoeases  and  the  court,  praying  to  the  lan,  which  directs  its  ann- 
Bhaped  raya  towards  the  altar;  below  are  Eye  and  Tl,  bis  wlTo,  In 
prayer.  To  the  right  are  EyB,  In  hU  offlnial  noBtume,  and  hla  vilfa 
praying,  their  prayers  being  inscribed  beside  Ihetn,  —  The  Mils 
Chaksbb.  was  designed  to  he  supported  by  24  papyrus-colnmns 
with  closed  bnd-oapitils,  but  only  15  have  been  hewn  out,  and  of 
these  only  4  ate  finished.  The  remainder  (to  the  S.)  hare  only 
been  begun  lit  the  living  rock  at  the  lop.  On  throe  of  the  columns 
appi-ar  the  deceased  and  hts  wite,  adoring  the  itamoj  of  tbe  bud  and 
of  the  king  and  queen.    In  the  centre  of  the  raat-wall  la  a 


finished  dooF'shaped  stele;  in  the  N.E.  fiUgle  ie  a  flight  of  stepi 
leN.W. 


IfinI 
leading  to  the  not  yet  begun  aarcophagui-cbamber;  and!ntheN.# 
eiiglflsiii  aiiBolsbed  door-shaped  stele.  The  representation  on  tkk 
/«//  poHhn  of  the  Entranet  Wall,  tUe  on\l  trae  tvn\s\ie4,  teietvea 
Ui/ee.  To  Ibe  left  ara  tho  king  n\4  nuccn  W  »  -ttWio*  "A-iw. 
lUce  throning  down  tJeoorrtlcmR  to  Ejo  wiitSft  'Mo  WV»  ■«««■ 
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of  their  bodlM  wanting).  Beside  the  queen  are  the  three  youthful 
pilneeues,  one  of  whom  strokes  her  mother's  chin.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace  wait  the  royal  retinue  (chariots,  scrihes,  fan- 
1»earerSf  and  soldiers),  raising  their  hands  in  respectful  homage  to 
the  royal  pair.  The  curious  bent  attitudes  of  the  courtiers  should 
be  ohserred.  Below  are  boys  frisking  for  joy.  To  the  right  Eye 
emerges  from  the  portal  of  the  palace,  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  retainers,  who  raise  their  hands  in  exultation ;  servants  carry 
the  gifts  away.  In  the  top  row  are  tiie  door-keepers  sitting  and 
coiiTersing  with  their  yeomen  oyer  the  sounds  of  jubilation  that 

reach  their  ears. 

Those  who  devote  two  days  to  Tell  el-'Amama  may  farther  visit  the 
reputed  Tomb  of  Amenophii  lY.,  which  is  situated  about  5V2  ^^-  distant, 
in  a  mountain-valley  stretching  towards  the  £.  between  the  K.  and  S. 
groups  of  tombs.  The  tomb,  unfortunately  greatly  damaged,  is  closed 
by  a  Kate  (keeper  at  Hagg-Kandil).  A  Aight  of  20  Steps  (i'l.  a),  with  a 
imootn  inclined  plane  in  t&e  middle  for  the  transportation  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, leads  to  the  Entrance  (PI.  &),  whence  a  sloping  Corridor  (PI.  c) 


I  I  ''i  I    ^  n  i7iSpr-rL 


leads  to  a  second  flight  of  16  Steps  (PI.  d),  beyond  which  is  an  Antechamber 
(PI.  #),  with  a  shaft  now  filled  up,  and  damaged  mural  reliefs.  Beyond 
this  lies  the  Tomb  Chapel  (PI.  /),  in  which  the  sarcophagus  once  stood. 
All  the  pillars  but  one  have  disappeared.  The  mural  representations  were 
earred  in  stucco,  but  all  are  much  damaged  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  left  entrance-wall  (king,  queen,  and  princesses  adoring  the  sun)  and 
the  left  wall  (king,  queen,  princejjs,  and  professional  mourners  beside  a 
bier?).  In  the  right  wall  is  a  small  recess  (PI.  g).  —  We  now  retrace  our 
steps  towards  the  entrance.  To  the  left  of  the  steps  at  d  lie  three  rooms 
(PI.  hf  i,  *),  embellished  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  forming  perhaps  the 
grave  of  the  Princess  Meket-aton.  IJoth  the  main  walls  of  the  First  Room 
(PI.  *)  show  almost  exactly  the  same  scene :  the  king  and  queen,  four 
princesses,  and  the  royal  retinue  presenting  offerings  to  the  sun,  which  is 
seen  rising  over  the  mountains  behind  the  pylon  of  the  temple  (on  the 
lefO  i  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  various  animals.  To  the  left  (».«. 
on  the  left  part  of  the  entrance-wall  and  between  the  doors  on  the  Tea.T- 
waU)  the  king*s  non-Egyptian  subjects,  negroes,  aTi(\.  Kft\«A.\Q.^  Vu  >(>mKx 
distinctive  eoatume,  worship  the  sun.  In.  the  \ow«t  tov?  oti  NSsift  T^.^^^. 
P^^  of  the  entrance- wed!  we  see  the  deceased  priuceaa  on  V\ia  \>\«t.»\>t%^^^ 
J^iribJ^lMi^t  ?^  *"**  <J°®«°  ^'^^  professional  moviTnfix^s  Vii  ^X!^'^  ^^^x^ 
/S^if  *A2^5i^*''*'i**^""«  ^^"»  a  little  princess,  aA<lV\i«  mowxiv^T^  ^^;^'^\ 
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On  the  rear-wall  of  the  Third  Room  (PI.  k")  the  mammy  of  the  prineesf  is 
ahown  standing  under  a  canopy,  while  in  front  of  it  the  royal  family  and 
court  are  mourning.  Thia  scene  is  continued  on  the  right  wall.  On  the 
left  wall  we  see  the  mummy  lying  below  the  same  canopy;  at  the  foot 
of  the  bier  is  the  nurse  of  the  deceased,  in  front  is  the  mourning  royal 
family,  while  farther  to  the  right  is  a  woman  with  a  young  princess  on 
her  breast.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  mirrors,  spoons,  hoxes^  and  other 
objects  with  which  the  tomb  was  furnished  (much  injured).  —  We  return 
to  the  steps  at  d.  Kearer  the  entrance  a  Corridor  (PI.  I)  leads  to  the 
left  tu  a  sloping  Ptuiage  (PI.  m)  ending  in  an  unfinished  CKamJbtr  (PI. »). 

In  the  hills  enclosing  the  plain  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  there  are  numerous 
quarries  of  limestone  and  alabaster.  The  most  important  are  tke  AUt- 
hatter  Quarries  of  He^-nub^  discovered  by  Newberry,  to  which  a  path  run- 
ning eastwards  to  the  S.  of  the  S.  group  of  tombs  leads.  These  guarries 
are  ascertained  from  numerous  inscriptions  to  have  been  worked  under 
the  Early  Empire  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Empire. 


We  next  reach  (193  M.)  El-Hawdta,  on  the  E.  bank,  with  an 
entirely  destroyed  palace  of  the  time  of  AmenophisIV.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  inscriptions,  defining  the  boundaries  of  his 
holy  district  (p.  203). 

Near  the  W.  bank  lies  the  village  of  Ddrilt  (rail,  stat.,  p.  191). 
The  boat  now  passes  between  the  islands  of  Qeziret  el-Hawdta^  on 
the  E.,  and  Qeztret  el-Manddra^  on  the  W. 

The  Arabian  Mts.,  rising  in  precipitous  rocky  walls,  approach 
the  river.  Swallows,  diicks,  and  other  birds  inhabit  the  caves  in 
the  porous  rock  on  the  banks,  and  fly  in  and  out  in  screaming 
crowds.  The  cliffs  on  the  right  hank  of  this  part  of  the  Nile  are 
known  as  Oebel  Abu  Fdda.  The  stream  helow  tliem  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel  between  Cairo  and  Ajsu&n. 
Violent  winds  blow  round  the  crags,  and  numerous  sand-banks 
impede  navigation. 

Near  ed-Dir  and  el-Kustr  (on  the  E.  bank)  are  several  rock- 
tombs,  without  inscriptions,  dating  chiefly  from  the  Early  Empire, 
and  also  some  ancient  quarries. 

On  the  W.  bank,  3  M.  from  the  river,  lies  El-Kuslyeh,  now  an 
insignificant  town  with  7200  inhab.,  the  ancient  Cusat^  in  which, 
according  to  iElian,  Venus  Urania  and  her  cow  {i.t,  Hathor,  the  mis- 
tress of  heaven)  were  worshipped.    It  was  known  to  the  andent 

Egyptians  as  Qb9u  and  was  capital  of  the  Lower  Sycamore  Name, 

The  necropolis  uf  Gosu  lay  tu  the  E.,  near  the  modern  JTA*,  where 
numerous  graves  of  the  Middle  Empire  have  recently  been  dlBCOvered, 
the  interesting  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Qizeh.  Gmco- 
Roman  tombs  were  also  found  here,  containing  mummies  with  palnftod 
plaster  heads  instead  of  face-masks. 

At  el-Hartby  on  the  E.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Egypt- 
ian town,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wadi  ascending  to  the  Arabian  moim- 
tajns.    The  walls,  provided  in  places  with  window-openings,  axe 
A/S'A,  but  fragments  of  demotic  inscTipt\oiv«  i^\io^  XYkOiHk  to  be  of  late 
^ate.    Small  caves  in  the  rocks  contalw  'boxvea  li^m  mwm\fi\s:^  ^ 
^^n  and  cats. 
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220  M.  Monfaltkt  (rail,  stat.,  p.  191)  lies  on  the  W.  bank  close 
to  the  riyer,  which  must  have  made  great  encroachments  here  since 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Between  Monfalut  and  Assidt  (26  M. 
by  river,  only  17  M.  hy  land)  the  Nile  makes  many  curves. 

Xa'abdeh,  a  small  village  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  fertile  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  S.  end  of  the  rocky 
tiebel  Abn  F^da.  The  hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Ma'abdeh  contain  tombs 
of  the  Early  Empire.  To  the  S.  is  the  Oebel  Kumehj  with  a  quarry 
exhausted  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  II.  (inscription). 

About  3Vs  M.  to  thQ  K.B.,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Arabian  hills,  is 
the  so-called  Orocodile  Grotto,  in  which  a  large  number  of  mummies  of 
croeodiles  were  found,  besides  human  mummies  and  a  celebrated  papyrus 
MS.  containing  fragments  of  Homer^s  Iliad.  The  expedition  is  not  worth 
the  trouble,  as  practically  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except  the  charred  remains 
of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  Ma'abdeh  lies  the  village 
of  'ArtA  el-'Atpatf  with  tombs  and  quarries. 

On  the  E.  bank  are  (227  M.)  the  three  villages  of  Beni  Mo- 
hammed, To  the  N.E.  of  these,  on  the  N.  verge  of  a  large  and 
fertile  plain  that  extends  S.  to  almost  opposite  Assiut,  lies  the  Coptic 
village  Direl'Oebrai  (Gabrawi),  containing  a  Greek  inscription  (dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Harris)  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  of  the  Lusitanian 
Cohort,  which  served  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  Zeus, 
Hercules,  and  Nike  (Victoria).  In  the  Oebel  Mardg^  a  ridge  about 
11/2  ^''  distant,  are  numerous  rock- tombs  belonging  to  princes  and 
pandees  of  the  nome  of  the  'Serpent  Mountain\ 

These  tombs,  mostly  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Early  Empire,  are 
divided  into  a  li.E.  and  a  S.W.  group,  the  former  comprizing  80  tombs 
(4  with  iBSeriptions  and  representations),  the  latter  about  40  (12  with  re- 
presentations). The  most  interesting  are  two  of  the  S.E.  group,  situated 
aboTe  the  village  of  D3r  el-Gebrai,  belonging  to  Thato  and  Ebe  (11th  Dyn.), 

Erinees  of  the  nome  of  the  Serpent  Mountain  and  of  the  nome  of  Abydos. 
ike  the  graves  of  Benihasan,  these  tombs  contain  interesting  represen- 
tations of  handicraftsmen,  harvest-scenes,  fishing  and  hunting  scenes,  etc. 

AboYe  Beni  Mohammed  the  Nile  makes  several  great  bends  and 
is  divided  into  two  arms  by  the  large  island  Oeztret  Behtg.  On  the 
E.  arm  lies  (233  M.)  EbnAb  (Abnouh),  with  5800  inhab.  (4800  Copts) 
and  fine  palm-groves.  The  mountains  on  the  E.  bank  now  recede, 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Libyan  chain  approach  the  river,  which  is 
here  barred  by  the  Dam  of  AsBiHt  (Assiout  Barrage)  now  under 
construction,  an  imposing  work  intended  to  regulate  the  irrigation 
of  the  prpyinces  of  Assiut,  Minyeh,  and  Benisuef.  It  consists  of 
eight  sections,  the  first  and  last  of  which  have  three  arches  and  a 
sluice,  while  the  others  have  nine  arches  each.  As  at  the  Barrage 
below  Cairo  (p.  ill),  each  arch  can  be  shut  by  an  iron  door.  The 
dam  is  crossed  by  a  carriage-road.  —  Immediately  above  the  weir, 
on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  efflux  of  the  IbraKimiyeh  Canal^  the  S.  pro- 
longation of  the  Bahr  Ydsuf  (p.  210). 

We  land  tt  (2i7  M,)  el-Uamra^  the  pa\iii-e!i<i\o%ft^  Vw>Q^>ix  ^"^ 
Agfi^t*  .An.emb&nkedroad,  shaded  by  fine  tieeB,\fcak^*^»»^.^«^^'^*'^^^^ 
sjid  bMndaome  private  and  public  buildvugs  to  t^^Xtt^xvVwH^^^ 
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Atsitlt. 

The  tourist-steamers  spend  i/s  d&y  here.  — ^  BaiMoff  Statfou^  see  p.  191. 

Hotel.    New  Hotel,  near  the  station,  well  spoken  of. 

Po*t  de  Telegraph  O/fiee.  —  Steamboat  Agencies.  —  Hoepital,  with  physician 
educated  in  Europe.  —  Public  Bctthe^  well  fitted  up. 

Consular  Agents.  The  American  consular  agent  is  Beeta&ro9  tUKkeHnidt 
(also  German  consul),  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town,  vexing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  the  harbour  to  the  station.  There  are 
also  French  and  Austrian  consular  representatives. 

Pottery  and  other  Oriental  Ooods  may  be  obtained  in  the  Baaaar  at  lower 
prices  than  at  Cairo.    European  goods  are  dearer. 

AssiHt,  or  SiHt  (the  name  of  which  still  preserves  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Syowi)^  enjoyed  considerable  importance,  even  in  anti- 
quity, chiefly  owing  to  its  favourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  caravan 
route  leading  to  the  oases  in  the  Libyan  desert  and  thence  to  the 
Sudan.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Sycamore  Nome  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Wep-wat,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  jackal  or  wolf  of  the  desert.  This  latter  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  Lycopolis^  or  'wolf  town*.  The  modem 
Assist,  which  extends  for  about  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.,  is  the  largest 
town  (over  42,000  inhab.)  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  residence  of  the  Mudir.  It  has,  however,  lost  part  of 
its  commercial  importance  since  the  great  caravans  from  W.  Africa 
have  frequented  other  routes  and  places.  The  fine  pottery  of  AsfliOti 
especially  its  bottles  and  pipe-bowls,  is  justly  celebrated  and  formi 
an  important  article  in  its  export  trade,  which  also  deals  In  linen, 
embroidered  leather  goods,  carved  ivory,  natron,  soda,  and  com. 
Near  the  harbour  are  several  large  palm-gardens,  in  which  also  grow 
pomegranate,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees.  These  gardens  are  let  at 
high  prices  and  produce  rich  harvests  of  fruit.  The  streets  and 
bazaars  are  full  of  busy  life,  especially  on  Saturdays^  when  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  into  the  market. 

PlotinuM^  the  greatest  of  the  Neo-Platonie  philosophers  (305-270  A.  D.), 
was  born  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  bis  system  waa  not 
uninQuenced  by  the  priestly  doctrines  of  his  native  town.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  cent,  onwards  Christianity  was  dominant  In  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Pious  believers  took  reftige  in  the  eave»  of  tke 
necropolis  to  live  a  life  of  penitence  apart  from  the  world.  One  of  these, 
John  of  Lpeopolis^  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  and  even  of  a  prophet.  Theodosius  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  en- 
quire  the  outcome  of  the  civil  war.  The  anchorite  foretold  a  eomplete 
but  bloody  victory,  and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Eugenius  at  Aquileia  in  394  A.D.  —  The  Egyptian  IflAsiOB 
of  tlic  American  Presbyterians  (100  stations,  26  churches,  97  sdiools)  has 
one  of  its  chief  stations  at  Assifit  (director,  Bev.  Mr.  Atexemder), 

The  *Bock  Tombs  of  Ancient  Assitl^  lie  about  ^/^  hr.  firom  tte 

Jbarbour (donkey  with  good  saddle  there  and  back  4plas.,  fsel  pias.). 

Hiding  through  part  of  the  town,  we  diverge  liom  W^  m«Ssk  i,ti9«t 

«/  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the  right  au^  i^i05»e4  ^ftliSfii^Vft^ 

through  the  etiltivated  land  and  aciosB  a^atv4«om^\jTV^l^^  V^  ^k% 
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Ibot  of  the  Libyan  hilU.  The  dark  openings  of  the  tomhi  and  caves 
are  eonsptenons  at  a  distance  in  the  abrapt  sides  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beside  the  neat  slaughter-house,  we  dismount 
ind  follow  the  good  path  which  leads  to  the  most  interesting  tombs. 
The  tombs  are  closed  with  iron  gates ;  the  keeper  Hycs  beside  the 
tUnghter-houie. 

We  fiiat  reach  a  Largo  Rook  Tomb,  which  belonged  to  Hap- 
wefiA^  prince  of  the  nome  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Bfabl  'Anliar^  or  the  stable  of  An  tar,  a  hero  of  tradition 
(comp.  theiz  name  for  the  Speos  Artemidos  at  Benihasan,  p.  197). 

Atwipg  <he  tomb  we  first  find  ourselves  in  a  vaulted  Passage,  on 
tha  left  wall  of  which  is  the  deceased,  with  a  long  and  now  scarcely 
legible  inflcription  in  front  of  him.  A  doorway,  with  a  figure  of  the 
deceMed  holing  a  staff,  on  each  side,  leads  hence  to  the  Main  CnAMBEs. 
On  the  right  hiUbf  of  the  Entrance  Wall  is  a  long  inscription  containing 
tile  text  of  Tm  Contracts  concluded  between  the  deceased  and  various 
friesttUMds  of  his  native  city  to  secure  the  proper  Facrificial  offerings  to 
Umself  and  to  his  statues  in  his  tomb  and  in  the  temple,  and  to  provide 
tar  the  performance  of  other  ceremonies.  The  corresponding  inscription 
OB  tte  left  side  of  the  same  wall  contains  addresses  to  visitors  to  the  tomb 
and  aa  aeeount  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  A  door  between  two 
reeesses  in  the  rear-widl  admits  us  to  a  second  vaulted  passage,  leading 
to  a  Aboovd  Room  with  three  recesses.  On  the  rear-wall  of  the  central 
zeeeis  appears  the  deceased,  with  three  women  carrying  lotus -flowers 
bdCore  mm}  on  the  side-wall  he  is  shown  at  table,  while  three  rows  of 
priests  and  servants  bring  gifts  to  him  or  perform  sacred  ceremonies. 
The  left  recess  leads  to  the  mummy-shaft. 

The  *yiew  from  this  tomb  is  very  fine.  The  fertile  land  and 
the  Nile  enclosed  by  the  limestone  hills  of  Libya  and  the  Arabian 
mountains  in  the  distance  form  a  quiet  but  by  no  means  mono- 
tonous Betting  for  the  beautiful  town  of  Assiut,  with  its  eleven  mina- 
reta  and  its  environment  of  palm-gardens.  The  view  is  still  grander 
f^om  the  higher  tombs.  Here  there  is  a  row  of  three  tombs  close  to 
each  other,  dating  from  the  obscure  period  before  the  Middle  Em- 
pire. The  northernmost  has  been  destroyed.  The  second  is  the 
Kahf  tWAidkify  or  Soldiers'  Tomb,  so  named  from  the  rows  of 
warrion  armed  with  spears  and  large  shields  on  its  S.  wall.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  yestibule  appear  Kheii^  the  owner  of  the  tomb, 
and  hia  wifb  Tef-yeb,  with  a  long  and  partly  effaced  inscription, 
refening  to  the  otherwise  little-known  King  Mcri-kc-re.  Only  a 
single  column  is  left  standing  in  the  Main  Chamber,  in  the  rear 
wall  of  which  is  a  recess  for  the  statue  of  the  deceased.  —  A  passage 
has  been  made  f^om  this  tomb  to  that  adjoining  it  on  the  S.,  which 
belonged  to  Tef-yebj  a  prince  of  the  nomc. 

The  large  Arab  Cemetery,  which  stretches  across  the  plain  to 
the  N.  of  the  hill  of  tombs,  contains  tasteful  modern  tombs,  and 
with  its  palms  presents  a  much  less  gloomy  impression  than  most 
other  bare  Egyptian  cemeteries. 

At  th0  foot  of  the  bill,  behind   the  slaughteT-hLonse,  \a  Vwk  \.c>^s^^  ^'^ 
mmoibBr Mifp-jK^ai,  unfortnnAtely  much  destroyed.  IV,  coii\a\tv%  aoxEka  c.'i^'CSa.^^- 
oaummia  and  tastefal  paintings  of  harvesl-scenea.^  ^\.c.,  vv^oti  ^^.^^R•«•^• 
-  i*  i»  a  small  tomb  without  inscriptlona.  —  "Fvua,\\^  'w^  ^^1  xa^aJcv^^ 
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the  tomb  of  the  Nomarch  Muehti,  on  the  hill  shore  the  Soldiers*  Tomb; 
here  were  found  the  soldiers  now  in  the  Moseiun  at  Giseh  (p.  79). 

The  geological  formation  of  this  hill  of  tombs  is  Tery  interestinK, 
ei^pecially  on  account  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  CkillUmaue  wtlofjcs 
and  other  fossils  found  on  its  upper  part. 

About  B  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Assiut,  on  the  slope  of  the  LibTu  Mti., 
is  the  Coptic  convent  of  Der  Bifeb,  near  which  are  several  tombs  of  tbe 
Middle  and  New  Empires.  These  belong  to  princes  and  grandees  of  Urn 
neighbouring  town  of  Shas-hotep  (Shatb,  see  below),  but  beyond  some  im- 
portant inscriptions  contain  nothing  of  interest.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
D(^r  Rifch  is  Der  Dronkeh^  with  quarries  and  Coptic  burial-inscriptions. 

19.  From  Assitlt  to  Girgeh  and  BeliAneh  (AbydoA) 

by  the  Nile. 

Cotnp.  Map^  p.  200. 

99  M.  The  tourist-steamers  lay  up  for  the  night  at  Sohag  and  in  veend- 
ing  the  river  pa«s  Belianeh  without  stopping. 

The  voyage  from  Assiut  to  Akhmtm  leads  through  an  extremely 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.  Well-tilled  fields,  broader  on  the 
W.  than  on  the  E.,  adjoin  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  shaded 
by  tine  palms  and  Nile  acacias,  especially  near  the  riverside  villages. 
Here,  as  in  most  of  Egypt,  large  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  by 
the  peasants,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  droppings,  which  form  the 
only  manure  used  in  the  fields,  the  dung  of  the  cattle  being  dried 
and  used  as  fuel.  Large  pigeon-houses,  not  unlike  pylons,  are 
visible  in  all  the  villages,  and  huge  flocks  of  pigeons  are  seen 
wheeling  in  the  air  or  settling  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  fields.  Most 
of  these  pigeons  are  of  the  common  grey  species,  and  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  but  many  pretty  little  reddish-grey  turUe-doves  are 
also  seen.  The  pigeons  really  consume  more  than  they  produce,  so 
that  their  encouragement  by  the  fcUahin  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
serious  mistake  in  their  husbandry. 

El'  Wasta  lies  nearly  opposite  Assiut.  In  the  Gebel  SdchAmj  to 
the  K.  of  the  villages  of  Natfeh  and  Ohorayeb,  is  an  alabaster  quarry. 

5V2  M.  Shaghheh  (Chaghaba),  on  the  W.  bank.  Shafb  (Ckolb}, 
which  lies  3  M.  inland  near  the  railway,  is  perhaps  the  Egyptian 
Shas-hotep,  the  Greek  Hypselis,  capital  of  the  Hypselite  nome.  The 
chief  deity  here  was  the  ram-headed  Khnum  (necropolis,  see  above). 

15  M.  Butig  or  Abutig  (rail,  stat.,  p.  191),  an  agricultural  town 
on  the  W.  bank  with  11,0()()  inhab.  and  a  small  harbour  filled  with 
Nile-boats,  lies  in  the  ancient  Hypselite  nome.  The  present  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  AitoNjXT)  (Apotheke), 
i.e.  Storehouse. 

Near  the  E.  bank  is  Badari  (7850  inhab.) ;  on  the  W.  bank  follow 

the  steamboat  and  railway  stations  (21  M.)  Sedfa  and  (27i/2  M.) 

Tema. 

Near  Badari,  ^y?  M.  from  the  Kile^  aT«  several  rude  roek-tomba  with- 
ont  inscriptions.     Farther  to  the  S.,  near  RdMneh,  w<i  loxwt  \«iT^«  <a^«R\M 
/n  the  Jiard  limestone  rock.  Near  Hamamiyth^  \vl  V\itt  sV^^  tV^^  fsll«»^"t«ta 
A/JJr  are  three  rock- tombs,  one  above  anothw,  coivla.\i»\Ti%^^^V^VL<»a%»A. 
represeDlatioBff,  belonging  to  the  royal  offtc\a\8  kt*  wv^^%^«a. 
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3IV2M.  Kdu  el'Oharh(W,  bank)  Is  opposite  Kin  el-Keblr,  which 
lies  in  the  plain  on  the  £.  bank  and  is  sunounded  by  a  ring  of 
Mils,  eontaining  grottoes  with  sculptures  and  quarries  with  demotic 
inseiiptions.  Stamped  bricks  found  in  the  mounds  of  d^ris  be- 
longed to  bnildings  of  the  ISth  Dynasty.  The  name  Kdu  recalls 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  Tu-Kow  (Coptic  Tkow); 
the  Greeks  named  it  AntaeopoUs^  in  honour  of  the  remarkable  deity 
worshipped  here,  whom  they  identified  with  AntsBus  (p.  oxxv). 

According  to  tbe  myth,  Anteeus  was  a  Libyan  king  of  immense  strength, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  wrestling  with  all  visitors  to  his  dominions  and 
of  slaying  th.ise  whom  he  vanquished,  in  order  to  build  a  temple  to  his 
father  Poseidon  with  their  skulls.  Hercules  came  to  try  conclusions  with 
him,  and  after  overthrowing  him  in  a  wrestling-match,  slew  him.  — 
According  to  Diodorus  the  final  struggle  betwixt  Horus  and  Typhon  (Set) 
took  place  here.  In  the  Roman  period  Anteeopolis  was  the  capital  of  the 
Anteopolitan  nome.  The  last  remains  of  an  imposing  temple,  dedicated 
here  by  Ptolemy  Phllometor  to  Anteeus  and  restored  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  colleague  Verus  (164  A.D.),  were  swept  away  by  the  Nile  in  1^1.  — 
In  a  deep  grotto-like  quarry  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  behind  Kau  are 
two  pillars  bearing  two  remarkable  paintings  of  the  god  Antaeus  and  the 
goddess  Nephthys. 

38V2M.  Sdhel,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  4500  inhab.,  is  the  station 
for  the  town  of  Tdhta  (p.  191),  situated  2  M.  inland.  —  On  the  E. 
bank,  a  little  higher  up,  rises  the  Qebel  Shekh  el-Hartdeh,  with  an- 
cient quarries  and  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  openings  of  which 
are  visible  from  the  river. 

The  next  steamboat  and  railway  stations  are  (46  M.)  el-Mardgha 
and  (53^2  ^0  Shendawtn(ChandawU)^  both  on  the  W.  bank  (p.  191). 
A  large  market  is  held  in  the  latter  every  Saturday.  On  the  E.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  here  encloses  several  islands,  are  some  grottoes, 
without  inscriptions. 

63  M.  Soh&g  (^Hdtel  du  Nil,  on  the  river-bank),  a  considerable 
town  (14,000  inhab.)  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Girgeh  (650  sq.  M. ;  688,000  inhab.)  and  contains  a  very  hand- 
some government-building  and  elegant  houses.  Rail,  station,  see 
p.  191.  The  Sohdgtyeh  Canaly  which  leads  hence  to  Assist,  keeps 
to  the  W.  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  water  of  the  rising  Nile  as 
far  as  possible  towards  the  Libyan  Desert. 

An  embanked  road  (with  telegraph-posts)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Sohag, 
vi&  the  village  of  MazcUweh^  to  (3  M.)  the  early- Christian  settlement  of  the 
White  Convent,  or  Der  el-Abyad^  situated  on   the   edge  of  the   Libyan 
mountains.    The  convent,  also  named  DSr  Anlba  ShenAda  after  its  founder, 
in  which  husbands,  wives,  and  children  live  in  families  (220  souls  in  all), 
is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  white  limestone  blocks,  and  looks  more  like 
a  fortress  than  a  convent.    The  wall  and  the  entrance-gateway,  on  the  S. 
side,   are  adorned  with  a  concave  cornice  like  an  Egyptian  temple.    The 
handsome  church  dates  at  latest  from  the  6tb  cent,  and  is  a  basilica  with 
nave  and  aisles.    The  chancel  ends  in  three  vaulted  apses.    In  the  court 
(formerly  the  nave  of  the  church)  are  some  ancient  columns,  probably 
taken  from  the  adjacent  ruins  of  the  antique  AiTh^  (At1vr\bU'>.    ^>vii.  x\Ocv 
treasures  of  the  library  of  the  convent  have  bewv  6o\^  Vi  ^-v«a^«iW\.  ^-vA.- 
Jeetors.  —  About  a»/<  M.  to  the  N.W.   is  the  "Red  Oou^eu\,  Bfev  eVAJvnvoT^ 
«Zyj  e»J]ed  Dfr  Abu  Bshdi.     The   old   churcli  of   tlie   toi^vcaV,  «.  ^^'^^J^ 
with  MYB  uxd  aiaUa,  is  a  very  ancient  structure  oil  \>t\cY.,  V^^Csl  ^V^^^^^'*^ 
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capitals  and  a  richly  articulated  apse.  —  To  the  N.W.  is  E^fOj  the  ancient 
Aphroditopolit,  capital  of  the  tenth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt. 

57^2  M.  Aklimim ,  a  steamboat  and  mail  station  on  the  £. 
bank,  also  reached  from  Sobag  by  a  shorter  land-route,  is  a  thriying 
little  town  witb  28,000  inhab.,  including  8000  Copts.  The  weekly 
market  on  Wed.  is  much  frequented,  and  the  bazaar  is  well-stocked. 
The  numerous  cotton  mills  produce  the  cloth  for  the  blue  shirts  of 
the  fellslhin  and  for  the  long  shdla  (pi.  shdldt),  or  shawls  witb  firinges, 
which  the  poorer  classes  wear  on  state  occasions  and  for  protection 
against  cold.  Akhmtm  stands  on  the  site  of  Khemmis  or  PanopUia, 
which  w.as  the  capital  of  a  separate  nome.  The  Egyptians  named  it 
Epu  and  also  Khenie-Min^  after  its  god,  the  ithyphallic  Jtfin(p.czxYi), 
whence  proceed  the  Coptic  Shmin  and  the  Arabic  Akhmtm, 

Herodotus  (II,  91)  distinguishes  the  citizens  of  Khemmis  as  the  only 
Egyptians  who  favoured  Greek  customs  and  relates  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Perseus,  worshipped  him  with  Hellenic  riteS;  and  held  games 
in  his  honour.  The  citizens  claimed  Perseus  as  a  native  of  their  town 
and  told  the  garrulous  Halicarnassian  that  he  had  visited  Khemmis,  when 
on  his  way  to  Libya  in  pursuit  of  the  (Jorgon^s  head,  and  had  recognised 
them  as  his  kinsmen.  A  statue  of  him  stood  in  the  temple-  From  time 
to  time  the  hero  revisited  Khemmis,  leaving,  as  a  sign  of  his  presence, 
a  sandal,  two  ells  long;  the  finding  of  this  was  considered  a  portent  of 
good  fortune.  —  Strabo  mentions  the  weavers  and  stone-cutters  of  Panoptdis. 

—  Khemmis  still  flourished  in  the  Roman  period,  and  its  ancient  and 
famous  temple  was  finally  completed  in  the  12th  year  of  Tri^an.  After 
Christianity  established  itself  here  the  vicinity  of  Panopolis  became  crowded 
with  convents.  Kestorius,  Bishop  of  Cun.<^tantinople,  who  had  been  banished 
to  the  oa.sis  of  ilibeh  (Khargch)  on  account  of  his  disbelief  in  the  divine 
motherhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  attacked  there  by  the  plundering 
Blemmyes,  and  carried  captive  into  the  Thebaid,  where  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  prefect  of  Panopolis,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  wilful  fli^t.  He 
died  in  Panopolis-Akhmim.  Even  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Islam 
the  temple  of  the  'great  town''  of  Akhmim  was,  as  Abulfeda  and  oUier 
Arabs  relate,  among  the  most  important  remains  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  temple  ruins  now  lie  outside  the  town,  to  the  N.  The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Min  (I*an),  the  town-god.  Of  one  of  these  temples  the  only 
remains  are  a  few  stones  of  the  18th  Dynasty  and  some  scanty  fragments 
of  a  building  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  period.  These  are  reached  by 
the  water  when  the  Nile  overflows  it<}  banks  and  are  gradnally  being 
swept  away.  The  second  temple,  farther  to  the  N.W.,  built,  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  inscription,  under  Trajan,  is  represented  by  a  few 
blocks  only. 

In  1884  an  extensive  Neevopolit  was  discovered  among  the  low  hilla 
al>out  8  M.  to  the  17.E.  of  Akhmim.  The  route  thither  leads  vift  gi/i  M.) 
elHatodwi$hy  in  a  hill  beyond  which  are  numerous  tombs  of  the  KewEmpire 
mingled  with  some  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  To  the  N.  and  W.  is  a  Christian 
cemetery,  of  the  6-i5th  cent.,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  Coptic  convent.  The 
tombs  to  the  N.,  which  are  the  oldest,  date  from  the  Roman,  Ptolemaie,  and 
Egyptian  periods.    Farther  up  the  mountain  are  tombs  of  the  6t]i  Dynasty. 

—  lo  the  S.  of  Akhmim.  is  a  rock -chapel  constructed  under  King  EyB 
(18th  Dyn.). 

Continuing  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  we  soon  see,  close  to  the 

E.  bank,  the  conspicuous  convent- village  of  Dtr  tl-HadH^  zeeembl- 

iijff  a  fortress.    Ahout  100  men,  women,  and  children  occupy  the 

convent.    The  chvLich.  is  lighted  by  cnpolaa. 

77 M.  Ml'Menablyehfel-Menchah),  aBteamXioatMATvCCTfivjftoAwtt. 

on  the  W,  bank,  is  merely  a  peasants'  to^iv,m\\iVV.^i^^^s^^»^**»A. 
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very  few  houses  of  a  better  class.  Tt  occupies  the  site  of  Ptolemais 
Hermiu^  a  town  founded  and  endowed  with  great  privileges  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  1.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Psoi.  Strabo  described  it 
as  Hhe  largest  town  in  the  Thebaid  and  not  inferior  in  size  to 
Memphis;  with  a  constitution  drawn  up  in  the  Hellenic  manner'. 
About  7V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Menshtyeh,  beside  the  village  of 
KawAmil^  are  large  cemeteries  of  the  most  remote  period. 

Beside  the  village  of  El- Ahaiwa^  on  the  E.  bank,  arc  other  burial- 
places  of  the  Ancient  and  the  New  Empire.  On  the  hill|  close  to  a 
sh^kh^s  tomb,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  brick  fortress.  —  On 
the  W.  bank  Is  the  Tillage  of  El-Ahctiwa  ei-Oharhtyth. 

The  0ebel  THkh,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  approaches  close  to  the 
stream,  about  3  M.  below  Menshiyeh.  Extensive  quarries  (with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Demotic  inscriptions)  exist  here,  especially 
n^ai  Shikh  Miisa;  these  yielded  building  material  for  PtolemaVs. 

88  M.  OirgehfG'ufrsffi;,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  a  railway-station  (p.l91) 
and  has  post  and  telegraph  oftlces.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Girgeh  (comp.  p.  215),  and  contains  over  17,000 
liihab.,  of  whom  4800  are  Copts.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
are  built  of  burnt  brick  and  decorated  with  glazed  tiles.  The  bazaar 
resembles  those  of  other  Nile  towns.  Outside  the  town  lies  a  Roman 
Caiholio  convent,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  but  one  in  Egypt; 
the  abbot  is  a  member  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  town  looks  very  picturesque  as  seen  from  the  river.  The  Nile 
makes  a  sharp  bend  here,  and  the  effect  is  as  if  the  W.  bank,  ou 
-which  the  town  stands,  was  at  right  angles  to  the  E.  bank.  The 
Arabian  mountains  rise  like  walls,  and  the  four  tall  minarets  of  the 
town,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  seem  to  vie  with  them  in 
height.  A  picturesque  group  on  the  river-brink  is  formed  by  an  old 
and  dilapidated  mosque  and  a  tall  minaret  beside  it. 

At  UBsho&Jch^  on  the  E.  bank,  opposite  Girgeh,  scholars  will  find  in- 
teresting remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Kamses  II  ancf  restored  by  Morenptah. 
Meshaikh  is  a  village  of  the  Aul&d  Yahya,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lepido- 
tof^olis.  Above  the  village  are  some  ancient  rock- tombs,  the  chief  of  which 
belonged  to  Enher-mo.se,  a  high-priest  of  This  in  the  reign  of  Merenptah 
(I9tlk  Dyn.).  Abont  3  M.  to  the  K.  is  the  old  Coptic  convent  of  D^r  el-Meldk^ 
the  large  cemetery  of  which  is  still  used  by  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Oirgeh.  The  Arabian  mountains,  which  approach  close  to  the  river 
beyond  the  village,  contain  numerous  tomb.o,  fonr  of  which,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  deserve  special  attention  as  beint;  the  resting-places 
of  grandees  of  the  ancient  This  (see  below).  Their  inscriptions  and  re- 
presentations are  now  scarcely  visible.  —  The  village  El-Birbeh^  'dy-z  M. 
to  the  K.  of  Girgeh,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  This  (Et^ypt.  Tine)^  the 
oapital  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  kings  (see  p.  Ixxv)  and  of  a  nome  of 
the  same  name. 

99  M.  Beliftneh  (Baliana),  a  town  of  7*2.00  \\\\v^\i.  ;iw>(\\^^. 
bank.  Is  a  railway  and  mail  station  anvA  t\\o  ^\aLTVvv\%-\iQVPi\.  Vsrt  'O^^^ 
bigbly  interesting  excursion  to  Abydos  (p.  *iVft^, 
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The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  when  he  has  at  his  disposal  only 
the  8  hrs.  allowed  by  the  steamer,  will  confine  himself  to  the  TempU  of 
Sethoi  I.  and  the  sadly  dilapidated  Temple  of  Bamses  11.^  with  possibly  a 
visit  to  the  old  fortress  of  ShUnet  ez-ZeHh.  The  other  antiquities  are 
uninteresting.  —  Fair  donkeys,  with  European  saddles,  may  he  obtained 
at  the  railway-station  of  Belianeh  (p.  191;  3'4<.)> 

AbydoB  lies  about  81/2  M.  from  Belianeh,  a  ride  of  i'^j^lit.  The 
track  crosses  several  canals,  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  el^Hegs, 
traverses  a  fertile  district  dotted  with  numerons  villages,  and  finally 
leads  over  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Fine  view  of  the  mountain- 
chain  running  towards  the  Nile.  The  ancient  AbydoBy  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Egyptians,  lay  on  the  verge  of  the  arable  land,  and  ex- 
tended from  Ardba  or  'Ardbat  tl-MadfOneh  [i.t.  'buried 'ArSlba')  to 

el-Kherbeh  (p.  224). 

Abpdos  (Egypt.  Abotu)  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Bgypt  and 
played  an  important  role  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  For  here  was 
the  famous  grave  of  Osiris,  in  which  the  head  of  the  god  was  traditionally 
believed  to  be  buried  in  a  casket.  Jnst  as  the  Shi'ite  Mohammedan 
cherishes  no  dearer  wish  than  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  ^osSn  of  Ker- 
bela(p.  42),  so  the  pious  Egyptian,  from  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
desired  no  better  fortune  than  to  have  his  corpse  carried  to  Abydos,  there 
to  find  its  last  abode  beside  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Those  who  were  unable 
to  do  this,  or  who  had  built  tombs  elsewhere,  often  caused  their  mummies 
to  be  bnmght  temporarily  to  Abydos,  to  receive  the  desired  consecration 
and  to  spend  some  time  at  least  with  Osiris.  Many  contented  themselves 
with  merely  erecting  a  memorial  stone  in  the  necropolis,  thereby  assuring 
to  themselves  the  favour  of  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  underworld.  —  The 
ctkief  god  of  Abydos  was  of  course  Osiris ;  but  his  wife  Isis,  his  son  Horns, 
and,  under  the  New  Empire,  Ptah,  Harmachis,  and  Ammon,  with  other 
deities,  were  also  worshipped  there.  —  Strabo  gives  an  interesting  aeeount 
of  Abydos :  *Above  it  (Ptolemais)  lies  Abydos,  the  site  of  the  MeamotUmmy 
a  wonderful  palace  of  stone,  built  in  the  manner  of  the  Labyrinth,  only 
somewhat  less  elaborate  in  its  complexity.  Below  the  Memnoniom  Is  a 
spring,  reached  by  passages  with  low  vaults  consisting  of  a  single  stone 
and  distinguished  for  their  extent  and  mode  of  construction.  This  spring 
is  connected  with  the  Kile  by  a  canal,  which  flows  through  a  grove  of 
Egyptian  thorn-acacias,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Abydos  seems  once  to  have  been 
a  large  city,  second  only  to  Thebes,  bat  now  it  is  a  small  place,  ete.* 
This  spring  may  perhaps  have  been  a  Kilometer.  Ammianus  XarccAliniis 
speaks  of  the  oracle  of  the  god  Bes,  which  flourished  here. 

The  most  important  part  of  ancient  Abydos  was  its  extensife 
NecropoliSy  situated  in  the  desert.  Four  distinct  sections  are  clearly 
traceable.  In  the  southernmost,  beside  'Araba,  are  tombs  of  the  New 
Empire  and  the  temples  of  Sethos  and  Ramses.  To  the  N.  of  this 
rises  a  hill,  with  graves  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Ancient  Empire. 
Still  farther  to  the  N.,  between  the  shrine  of  Osiris  and  the  fortress 
of  Shilnct  ez-Zebib  (p.  224),  are  the  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
many  in  the  form  of  small  brick-pyramids.  Here  also  are  fonnd 
graves  of  the  18-20th  Dyn.  and  of  the  later  period.  Finally,  in  the 
hill  of  Umm  el-Ga'ab,  to  the  W.,  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  tht 
earliest  dynasties.  —  The  chief  centre  of  interest  is  the  -^ 

*Templ0  of  Sethos  I.,  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo.  This  woii- 
derful  atractvLTBy  built  by  Sethos  I.  and  comp\GU^\i^^%iXBAft%\\,^' 
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almost  completely  eneavated  in  1859  by  Marietta;  at  the  expense 
of  the  viceroy  Said.  The  walls  consist  of  fine-grained  limestone, 
while  a  harder  Tariety  has  been  selected  for  the  columns,  archi- 
traves, door-posts,  and  other  burden-bearing  portions.  The  ^Reliefs^ 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Sethos  I.,  are  among  the  finest  productions 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  of  any  age. 

The  ground-plan  diflTers  materially  from  that  of  other  great  Egyptian 
temples.  Instead  of  one  sanctuary,  it  has  seven,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  Isis, 
Horns,  Ptab,  Harmachis,  Ammon,  and  the  deiBed  king;  and  as  each  of 
these  had  a  special  cult,  the  entire  front  portion  of  the  temple  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  each  with  its  separate  gateway  and  portals.  The  chambers 
behind  the  sanctuaries  are  not  arranged  behind  each  other  as  in  other 
temples,  but  side  by  side.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
Wing^  containing  various  halls,  chambers,  etc.,  which  stands  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  building  (p.  222). 

We  enter  the  temple  from  the  N.E.  The  first  pylon  is  in  ruins 
and  the  first  court  is  occupied  by  modern  huts.  The  Second  Court, 
which  opens  to  the  S.  on  the  temple  proper,  is  in  better  preservation. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Ramses  II.  were  represented  on  the  wall 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  pylon,  but  the  figures  and  inscriptions  have 
been  almost  effaced.  On  the  right  and  left  walls  appears  Ramses  II., 
sacrificing  to  different  gods;  on  each  side  are  steles  of  Ramses  II. 
At  the  back  of  the  court  a  shallow  fiight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
original  vestibule  of  the  temple  proper,  which  is  supported  by  12 
columns  of  limestone  and  originally  had  seven  doors  in  its  rear-wall. 
On  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  Large  Inscription 
in  95  vertical  lines,  in  which  Ramses  II.  describes  in  florid  language 
the  completion  of  the  temple  and  his  filial  piety  towards  Sethos. 
In  the  adjoining  relief  Ramses  is  shown  presenting  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Meat  to  a  triad  consisting  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  his  father 
Sethos  I.,  who  takes  the  place  of  Horus.  On  the  wall  are  other  re- 
presentations of  Ramses  in  presence  of  the  gods.  —  The  seven  orig- 
inal doors  corresponded  to  the  seven  sanctuaries  of  the  temple. 
Processions  in  honour  of  the  king  seem  to  have  entered  by  the  door 
to  the  extreme  left;  the  next  served  for  processions  to  Ptah,  the  third 
for  Harmachis,  the  fourth  for  Ammon,  the  fifth  for  Osiris,  the  sixth 
for  Isis,  and  the  seventh  for  Horus.  Ramses,  however,  walled  up 
six  of  these  doors,  leaving  the  central  one  alone  as  the  main  entrance 
to  the  temple. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  of  the  ancient 
main  entrance.   We  first  enter  the  First  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  is 
about  54  yds.  wide  by  12  deep.  Thereof,  part  of  which  has  fallen  in,  is 
supported  by  24  columns,  with  capitals  in  the  form  of  papyrus  buds. 
The  columns  are  so  arranged  that  two  pairs  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  five  central  processional  aisles,  while  the  two  outermost  aisles 
are  each  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  walla  of  tVv^  \ctK^\^.  'T^cv^x^'i.- 
presentations  on  the  shafts  of  the  columns  ie^Te%«iv\,^^>K«i%^^^^'^^ 
the  deity  to  whom  the  aisle  led,  8ometime>%  «iC,to\si^wsv\fc^'^^  vjjO^^^ 
deWes.  Thus  in  the  Ammon  aisle  we  see  B.^mae%  W.  \ieio^^  Kxssxss»^ 
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Mut,  and  Khons;  in  the  Ptah  aisle,  the  king  before  Ptah,  Sekhmet 
(Hathor),  and  Nefertem.  The  sculptuies  (reliefs  *en  oreux')  are 
of  mediocre  workmanship;  they  date  from  Ramses  II.,  who  here 
forgot  his  filial  piety  so  far  as  to  chisel  away  his  father^a  reliefs  to 
make  room  for  his  own.  The  only  interesting  Mural  Rbpbbsbkta- 
TioNs  are  those  in  the  lower  row  on  the  end-wall  to  the  right.  To 
the  right  Thont  and  Horns  pour  over  Ramses  II.  the  holy  water  in  the 
form  of  the  hieroglyphics  for  *purity*  and  'life' ;  to  the  left,  Wep-wat, 
with  a  jackaVs  head,  and  Horns,  with  a  hawVs  head,  Hhe  avenger 
of  his  father',  hold  the  hieroglyphic  for  ^life'  before  the  king's  face; 
close  by,  to  the  right,  is  Hathor  of  Dendera;  farther  to  the  left, 
Ramses  hands  to  Osiris  and  his  companions,  Isis  and  Horns,  a  case 
for  pnpyrus  writings  in  the  shape  of  a  column  held  by  a  kneeling 
king,  with  a  hawk's  head  on  the  top  as  a  lid. 

Seven  doors,  placed  in  the  axes  of  the  built-up  entrance-doors 
and  the  sanctuaries,  lead  from  this  first  hall  into  the  Seeond  Hypo- 
style  Hall,  which  is  higher  and  deeper.  The  architrave,  on  whtch 
rest  the  roofing  slabs,  is  supported  by  36  columns,  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  processional  aisles  in  pairs  on  the  same  system  as  in  the 
preceding  hall.  The  24  columns  in  the  first  two  rows  of  columns 
have  papyrus-bud  capitals  (p.  xxxv).  Beyond  the  second  row  the  floor 
of  the  temple  is  considerably  raised,  forming  a  platform  upon  which 
stands  the  third  row  of  columns.  The  cylindrical  shafts  of  these  are 
entirely  destitute  of  capitals,  but  boar  hage  bio  'ks  of  stone  forming 
an  abacus  for  the  support  of  the  architrave.  The  inscriptions  and 
representations  on  the  walls  and  columns  date  from  the  reign  of 
Sethos  and  are  of  admirable  workmanship,  but  their  subjects  are  of 
little  general  interest.  The  wonderful  ^Reliefs  on  the  right  end-wall 
of  the  hall  (PI.  b^  should  not  be  overlooked.  Here,  to  the  right,  we 
sec  Sethos  I.  standing  before  Osiris  and  Horns,  with  a  censer  and  a 
nosegay.  In  the  next  scene  the  king  with  the  censer  appears  before 
a  shrine  in  the  midst  of  which  Osiris  is  enthroned ;  in  flront  of  the 
god  stand  Maat  and  Ronpet  (goddess  of  the  year)  and  behind  are  Isis, 
Amentet  (goddess  of  the  West),  and  Nophthys,  with  nine  small  gods 
of  the  dead  in  the  background.  On  Pier  c  is  a  representation  of  the 
highly  adorned  sacred  post  T<f,  the  fetish  of  Osiris  of  Busiris,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  which  stands  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower 
Kgypt  (comp.  the  representation  on  the  pier  at  the  S.  end-wall, 
PI.  d).  To  the  left  of  Pier  e  the  king  presents  an  image  of  Ma^t  to 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns.  The  king's  profile  is  evidently  a  falthfU 
likeness  and  is  everywhere  portrayed  with  great  artistic  skill. 

Adjoining  this  hall,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  seven  entrance 
doors,  are  Seven  Sanctuaries,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  was  de- 
dicated to  Ammon,  the  chief  deity  under  the  New  Empire.    To 
the  Tjght  are  the  sanctuaries  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns }  to  the  laft 
tAose  ofHarmachiBj  Ptah,  and  the  king.  E^^iiYi  cAivUlu^d  the  sacred 
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boat  of  Its  god.  The  central  cbapel  was  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  others  by  Inclined  planes.  The  roofs  of  these  chapels  are 
not  vaulted  in  the  strict  architectural  signification  of  that  word ; 
they  are  formed  of  three  or  four  horizontal  courses,  each  projecting 
OTer  the  one  below,  and  rounded  off  by  the  chisel  to  the  form  of  an 
areh.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  stars  and  the  names  of  Sethos  I., 
while  the  walls  are  covered  with  reliefs,  illustrating  thu  ceremonies 
that  took  place  in  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  piers  separating  the  doors 
are  rectangular  Niches^  which  are  also  adorned  with  reliefs. 

Those  wbo  desire  to  examine  more  particularly  the  sanctuaries  and 
niehea,  should  begin  with  the  King's  Sanctuabt,  to  the  left.  Left  Wall. 
Lower  row  (from  left  to  right):  three  jackal-headed  t;;ods  and  three  hawk- 
headed  goda  bear  the  king  into  the  sanctuary,  preceded  by  a  priest,  with 
the  lock  of  youth  and  a  panther-skin,  ofl*ering  incense ;  the  king  seated 
on  a  throne  at  a  banquet,  with  his  guardian-spirit  behind  him  and  the 
ibia-headed  god  Thout  in  front;  the  gifts  offered  to  the  king  are  recounted 
in  a  long  list  in  front  of  the  god.  Upper  row:  the  priest  in  presence  of 
nine  gods  (in  three  rows);  the  king  between  Thout  and  Nekhbet,  on  the 
right,  and  Horns  and  Buto,  on  the  left,  who  bestow  blessings  upon  him ; 
Thout  and  the  priest  sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat  of  the  king,  which  is 
adorned  with  king's  heads  on  stem  and  stern  and  stands  in  a  shrine 
erowned  with  serpents;  the  priest  before  the  king.  —  Right  Wall.  Lower 
TOW  (from  left  to  right):  the  king  with  his  guardian-spirit  and  priest,  as 
on  the  opposite  wall ;  the  king  c:eated  beside  Kekfabet  and  Buto  on  a  throne 
Bapported  by  the  written  symbol  for  ^union',  about  which  Thout  and  Horus 
wind  the  eharacteristic  plants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (a  scene  sym- 
bolising the  union  of  Egypt  under  the  king);  to  the  right  Sefkhet-ebui 
inaeribes  the  king's  name  for  eternity ;  the  priest  before  nine  gods.  Upper 
row:  the  priest  and  Thout  before  the  (defaced)  image  of  the  king,  while 
six  gods,  with  the  heads  of  jackals  and  hawks,  bring  vases  to  him ;  Mont 
and  Atum  conduct  the  ruler  to  the  temple,  followed  by  Isls.  —  The  Rear 
Wmli  in  this  and  all  the  other  sanctuaries  except  that  of  Osiris  (see  below) 
was  oeeopied  by  two  blind  doors,  surmounted  by  richly  adorned  round 
pediments  and  separated  by  the  representation  of  a  flower  on  which  a 
serpent  lies.  —  Nichb  /.  To  the  left  Thout  holds  the  symbol  of  ^life'  to 
the  king^s  face ;  to  the  right  Thout  and  the  king  sit  facing  each  other ;  on 
the  rear^wall  the  priest  of  the  dead  offers  incense  before  the  king.  — 
SAMCTUABf  or  Ptau  (partly  destroyed).  On  the  side-walls  the  king  is  shown 
worshipping  Ptah.  —  Niche  g.  Sethos  before  Ptah  (rear),  Harmachis  (right), 
and  Sekhmet  (left).  —  Sanctuary  of  Harmachis.  The  reliefs  here  re- 
present the  king  before  Harmachis,  Atum,  the  goddess  Ews-cs  of  HeliopoHs, 
and  Hathor.  —  Niuhb  h.  The  king  before  Ammon  (Re),  Hut  (right),  and 
Harmachis  (left),  to  whom  he  offers  an  ima^e  of  BTaat.  The  inscriptions, 
dating  from  the  Greek  period,  should  be  noticed.  —  Sanctuary  of  Ammon. 
Sethos  here  sacrifices  to  the  various  forms  of  Ammon  and  ofiers  incense 
to  the  saered  boals  of  Ammon  (adorned  with  rams'  Leads),  Khons,  and  Hut, 
which  stand  in  a  shrine.  The  colouring  here  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
—  NiCHB  i.  The  king  anoints  Ammon  (Re),  and  oft'ers  incense  to  Khons 
(right)  and  Mut  (left).  —  Sanctuary  of  Osiris.  The  king  in  presence  of 
▼arioos  forms  of  Osiris,  who  is  frequently  accompanied  by  Isis  or  other 
gods;  at  the  top  of  the  right  wall  he  sacrifices  to  the  sacred  b(>at  of  Osiris, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  left  wall  he  offers  incense  to  the  reliquary  of  Osiris 
at  Abydos,  which  -stands  beneath  a  canopy  with  seven  standards  in  front 
of  it)  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  king  before  the  jackal-headed 
"Wep-wat.  —  Diche  *.  The  king  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Newt.  —  Sanctuary 
OP  uiB.  Sethos  appears  before  Isis,  who  is  frequently  accompanied  by  her 
son,  the  hawk-headed  Horus,  and  the  boat  of  Isis.  —  Sanctuary  of  Horus. 
The  Ung  in  presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Horns  and  the  boat  of  Hqtw«.  — 
NiOBB  I.    The  king  before  Osiris,  Horns,  and  Isia. 

A  door  in  the  Osiris  Chapel  leads  to  a  series  oi  c\v«xa\^«t«  ^^Wc«.\.%^  N.<^ 
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the  special  rites  in  honour  of  Osiris.  We  first  enter  a  HtUl^  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  ten  columns  (without  capitals).  To  the  right  of 
this  lay  three  small  chambers,  adorned  with  fine  sculpture  and  dedieated 
respectively  to  Horus,  Osiris,  and  Isis.  Behind  them  lies  another  room 
(PI.  m ;  closed).  To  the  left  on  entering  the  columned  hall  is  a  door  lead- 
ing to  a  room  with  four  c  dumns,  which  was  adjoined  by  three  smaller 
apartments  (PI.  n,  o,  p).    These  are  much  damaged  and  still  partly  buried. 

South  Wing.  —  This  building  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms,  all 
more  or  liBss  ruinous,  a  slaugbter-yard,  storerooms,  etc.  The  most 
important,  to  which  a  \islt  should  be  paid  even  if  all  the  others  be 
omitted,  is  the  long  corridor  known  as  the  ^Gallery  of  the  Kings, 
entered  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  hypostyle  hall,  between  the 
second  and  third  row  of  columns.  On  the  right  wall  is  the  famous 
♦List  of  Kings.  Sethos  I.  with  the  censer,  and  the  crown-prince 
Ramses  (with  the  side-lock  of  youth)  reciting*hymns  from  a  book, 
are  seen  revering  their  royal  ancestors,  the  names  of  76  of  whom  are 
Inscribed  in  the  two  upper  rows.  The  list  begins  with  Menes,  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,  and  extends  down  to  Sethos,  the  names  of  un- 
important or  illegitimate  rulers  being  omitted.  Above  the  list  is  the 
inscription :  'The  performance  of  the  prayer  for  the  dead  —  May 
Ptdh-Sokaris-Osiris,  lord  of  the  tomb^  who  dwells  in  the  temple  of 
Sethos,  increase  the  gifts  for  the  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  — 
by  King  Sethos;  1000  loaves  of  bread,  1000  barrels  of  beer,  1000 
cattle,  1000  geese,  1000  incense-oflferings,  etc.,  by  King  Sethos  for 
King  Menes'  etc.  (here  follows  the  list).  In  the  lowest  row  the 
phrases  *by  King  Men-mat-re',  *by  the  son  of  Re  Sethos'  are  repeated 

over  and  over  again. 

This  list  of  kings  is  of  great  historical  importance ,  as  partly  by  ila 
aid  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.     Another  similar  list  is  mentioned  at  p.  255. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  corridor  we  again  meet  Sethos  and  the 
youthful  Ramses.  The  father  holds  a  censer  in  his  left  hand,  whilo 
the  son,  adorned  with  the  priestly  panther-skin,  pours  a  libation  on 
the  altar  in  front  of  him.  The  inscription  contains  in  systematic 
order  the  names  of  these  objects  of  worship,  with  their  homes,  whom 
Sethos  has  honoured  with  sacrificial  gifts.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  right 
wall  a  door  leads  into  a  narrow  Passage^  beyond  l^hich  is  a  vaulted 

stone  staircase  which  probably  led  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

The  Reliefs  in  the  passage  dute  from  Ramses  II.  On  the  right  wall 
the  king  and  a  prince  appear  lassoing  a  bull  in  presence  of  the  jackal- 
headed  good  Wep>wat.  On  the  left  wall  Bamses  and  a  prince  ofier  geese 
to  Ammon  and  Mut;  farther  to  the  left  five  gods  are  netting  birds ^  Bamses 
paces  out  the  precincts  of  the  temple;  Kamses  conducts  four  saered  cows 
to  Khons  and  King  Sethos. 

Another  door  in  the  Kings'  Gallery  (now  built  up)  led  to  a  small 
Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  partly  with  paintings  by  8e- 
thos  I.,  partly  by  reliefs  *en  creux'  by  Kamses  II.  This  ehamber  is  now 
almost  entirely  buried  again. 

The  other  rooms  of  this  S.  wing  are  all  more  or  less  in  ruins. 

FroBi  the  8.  end  of  the  kings'  gallery,  where  Coptic  prayers  have 

Aeen  written  up  in  red,   we  enter  the  iSlaugMer  Cotirt,  surrounded 
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with  seyen  columns,  which  was  never  completed.   The  sculptures 

and  hieroglyphics  were  sketched  in  colour  under  Sethos,  and  only  a 

few  of  them  were  afterwards  finished  as  reliefs  ^en  creux\    They 

repzesent  Sethos  sacriflcing.  The  scenes  in  the  lower  row  depict  the 

slaughter  and  cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals.    The  screens  were 

intended  to  veil  the  proceedings  in  the  court  from  the  Kings*  Gallery. 
Adjoining  this  court  are  four  unfinished  rooms  (PI.  A,  B,  G,  D).  In 
the  three  first  the  designs  on  the  walls  are  merely  sketched  in;  in  D  they 
ha^e  been  completed  in  colour.  —  Rooms  E-I  lie  one  story  higher  and 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  outside.  H  and  1  are  filled  with  rubbish, 
E-G  contain  unfinished  representations  dating  from  the  reign  of  Merenptab. 

Returning  now  to  the  second  hypostyle  hall,  we  may  pay  a  brief 

visit  to  the  Chamber  which  adjoins  it  on  the  left  and  was  dedicated 

to  Ptah-Sokaris,  god  of  the  dead  at  Memphis.  The  roof  is  supported 

by  three  simple  columns  without  capitals  (p.  220).  The  fine  reliefs 

show  Sethos  revering  Sokaris,  Nefertem,  and  other  gods. 

Opening  off  this  chamber  are  two  amall  vaulted  chapels;  that  to  the 
light  dedicated  to  Sokaris,  that  to  the  left  to  Nefertem.  On  the  left  wall 
of  the  former  is  a  relief  oi  Horus  and  Isis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris,  on  whose 
mojumy  sita  a  sparrow-hawk  (Isis);  on  the  right  wall  are  Isis  and  Horus 
by  the  Dier  of  Sokaris-Osiris,  whose  left  hand  is  raised  to  his  brow. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  lies  the 
Temple  of  Bamses  II.,  which  also  was  dedicated  to  Osiris.  It  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  but  still  presents  many  features  of  interest. 
The  scanty  traces  of  a  spacious  court  may  be  made  out  in  front  of 
the  present  entrance.  Within,  the  ground-plan  of  a  peristyle  court 
(decorated  with  Osiris-columns  like  the  Ramesseum,  p.  284),  two 
halls,  the  sanctuaries  beyond  them,  and  various  other  rooms  can  still 
be  traced;  but  the  average  height  of  the  remaining  walls  is  only 
5-6  ft.  To  judge  by  the  extant  remains,  this  temple  was  a  much 
more  sumptuous  and  more  carefully  built  structure  than  any  of  the 
other  buildings  of  Ramses  II.  known  to  us.  Not  only  fine-grained 
limestone,  but  also  red  and  black  granite  (for  the  doors),  sandstone 
(for  the  columns),  and  alabaster  (for  the  Innermost  shrine)  were  used 
in  its  construction.  The  still  brilliantly  coloured  mural  decorations 
in  the  rear-rooms  are  executed  in  delicate  low  relief  recalling  the 
admirable  sculptures  under  Sethos  I. ;  the  ruder  reliefs  *en  creux' 
make  their  appearance  only  in  the  court  and  the  first  hall,  with  the 
adjoining  rooms.  The  reliefs  in  the  first  court  represent  a  grand 
procession. 

On  the  right  (N.)  wall  peasants  are  shown  bringing  oxen,  antelopes, 
geese,  and  other  animals  to  four  priests,  of  whom  the  first  records  the 
Ifts,  while  the  second  offers  incense;  farther  to  the  right,  the  animals  are 
•eing  slanghtered.  On  the  left  (E.  &  S.)  walls  are  similar  scenes.  To  the 
left  as  we  enter  are  persons  with  sacrificial  giftSj  who  are  met  by  a  pro- 
cession of  priests,  soldiers,  the  royal  war-cbanot,  captive  negroes  and 
Asiatics,  etc.  The  colouring  of  the  figures  is  surprisingly  well  preserved. 
In  the  roQjas  behind  are  much  damaged  religious  representations. 

Ob  the  outside  of  the  temple,  N.  side,  is  an  inscription  relating  to 
thtf  w,fr  waged  by  Ramses  II.  against  the  Uittites;  unfotunately  o\Ai  \Xv« 
lotfAf  Pfurti  of  lines  are  preserved.  Adjacent  are  repTeseulVblvo^ft  o1«n«&V^ 
i^  t^e  WMT,  simJJsr  to  those  of  the  Ramesseum  at  T\ie\)ea  Vv^.  *39&^%  "^^^ 
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The  exterior  of  the  S.  wall  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,   recount- 
ing the  building  of  the  temple  and  its  endowments. 

Near  tlie  village  of  El-Kherbeh,  about  1/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
Temple  of  Ramses  II.,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  and  of  a 
Shrine  of  OsirU,  dating  back  to  the  12th  Dynasty.  —  To  the  S.  of 
the  latter  are  scanty  traces  of  a  second  temple. 

Farther  to  the  W.  lies  a  small  fort,  surroanded  by  two  walls  (the 
outer  wall  the  lower),  named  Shunet  ez-Zebtb^  which  probably  served 
as  a  place  of  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Beduins  from 

the  W. 

A  Coptic  Convent  (more  like  a  village)  to  the  N.E.  of  this  point,  dating 
from  the  year  1306  of  the  Coptic  era,  scarcely  repays  a  visit. 

The  rubbish  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
temple  of  Ramses  II.,  called  by  the  Arabs  Umm  el-Qa'ab  (^mother  of  pots''), 
contain  tombs  of  kings  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Egyptian  dynasties,  including 
those  of  Vtaphaii  and  Miehis  (1st  Dyn.).  They  were  explored  by  Amelineau 
and  Flinders  Petrie,  but  there  is  now  practically  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Near  the  village  of  Ohabat,  to  the  S.  of  Abydos,  is  an  ancient  quarry. 

21.  From  Beli&neh  to  Keneh  (Dendera)  by  the  Nile. 

Comp.  Map^  p.  200, 
65  M.  Steamboat  upstream  in  9  hrs.,  downstream  6  hrs. 

Above  Belianeh  the  course  of  the  Nile  lies  almost  due  E.  and  W. 
The  Diim  Palm  (Hyphsena  thebaica)  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
mon and  increases  in  size  and  beauty  as  we  travel  southwards  (comp. 
p.  lix).  About  4  M.  from  the  S.  bank  lies  Samkdd^  on  ancient  rubbish - 
mounds.   The  Arabian  Mts.  approach  close  to  the  river. 

28  M.  Nag"  Hamfcdi,  on  the  W.  bank,  a  town  of  4400  inhab.,  is 
a  railway-station  (p,  191).  A  large  railway-bridge  crosses  the  river 
here  (see  p.  191). 

31  M.  Hdu  (W.  bank),  at  one  of  the  sharpest  bends  in  the  stream, 
is  a  large  but  miserable-looking  village.  It  was  the  home  of  Shekh 
Seltm,  who  died  about  30  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after 
sitting  stark  naked  for  53  years  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  the  spot 
now  marked  by  his  tomb.  He  was  regarded  by  pious  Moslems  with 
great  honour  and  was  deemed  to  possess  great  powers  in  helping 
navigation.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Diospolis  Paroa, 

34  M.  Kasr  es-Sayftd  (fi.  bank),  a  steamboat-station,  is  probably 
the  ancient  Khenoboskion,  Close  to  the  bank  is  a  steam-engine  for 
raising  water. 

About  41/3  M.  to  the  B.,  near  the  village  of  Isba,  among  the  Arabian 
hills,  are  the  Tombs  of  Princes  of  the  Seventh  Nome  of  Upper  Egypt  under 
the  6th  Dynasty.    Donkeys  may  be  obtained  through  the  Shdkh  el-beled. 

The  large  tomb  situated  farthest  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  nomarch 
Zauti.  The  ceiling  was  left  rough-hewn.  Some  of  the  small  inscriptions 
cut  in  the  living  rock  near  the  entrance  are  in  Coptic.  The  repreaentafions 
on  the  inside  of  the  entrance-wall  have  been  almost  wholiy  destroyed, 
but  some  ships  may  be  distinguished  to  the  right  of  the  door.  On  the 
right  wall  are  figures  bearing  funeral  gifts  and  a  large  sacrificial  table, 
iv/ib  a  Hat  of  the  gifts.    In  the  rear-waU  are  two  uvclies.    That  to  tke 
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right  contains  an  image  of  the  deceased  i  from  that  to  the  left  a  mummy- 
shaft  descends  ohliqnely^  acljacent  is  a  Coptic  inscription.  In  the  deeply 
recessed  rear-wall  of  the  left  side  are  four  smaller  niches,  probahly  in- 
tended for  the  coffins.  This  tomb  also  contains  inscriptions  of  the  ICiddle 
Empire,  recording  its  restoration  by  a  descendant  of  Zauti.  —  The  next 
tomb,  farther  to  the  right,  is  of  even  greater  interest  than  the  one  just 
desenhed.  It  belonged  to  a  prince  named  Etu.  The  tomb  is  in  the  torm 
of  A  rectangle,  with  the  mummy-shaft  opening  in  the  back-wall.  The 
representation  of  Etn,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  very  lifelike  and 
derives  pecoliar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  grandees  of  the  early  period 
are  seldom  represented,  as  here,  in  full  military  activity.  Our  hero  lifts 
the  arm  rigorously  to  strike  his  foe.  The  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  and 
headdress,  seen  both  in  this  figure  and  that  of  Etu's  wife,  is  unusual. 
Etu  was  a  rich  man,  possessing,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  2350  oxen. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  rear-wall  are  several  scenes  from  the  private  life 
of  the  deceased.  Cattle  are  being  slaughtered,  cooks  are  busy  at  their 
work,  etc.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  mummy-shaft  we  see  an  un- 
oso^y  burge  table,  adjoining  which  is  a  long  but  much  damaged  in- 
seription. 

The  smaller  tombs  in  the  vicinity  are  less  interesting.  Several  Coptic 
inscriptions  testify  that  anchorites  found  retreats  in  these  tombs  during 
the  Cnristian  period. 

Farther  on  we  pass  a  fine  mountain- mass,  which  looks  especially 
imposing  by  afternoon-light,  and  see  several  thriving  villages,  often 
■ituated  dose  to  the  river.  431/2  M.  F6u  (E.  bank),  with  5000 
inhab.,  is  the  Coptic  Phbow,  where,  at  a  large  convent  founded  by 
Pachomius,  the  monks  of  all  the  convents  in  Egypt  used  to  assemble 
twice  a  year.  A  little  farther  to  the  S. ,  on  the  E.  bank,  lay  Tahennesi, 
where  Pachomius  founded  the  first  convent  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century. 

461/2  M.  Deslmeli  (Dechna),  with  11,000  Inhab.,  a  railway  and 
steamboat  station.  Is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town. 

65  M.  ^eneb  frail,  and  steamer  station),  the  ancient  Kainepolis, 
a  town  with  27,500  Inhab.,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  a  canal,  about 
1  M.  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  Is  the  capital  of  the  fifth 
Mudiriyeh  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  an  area  of  597  sq.  M.  and  a  popu- 
lation of  711,457.  The  town  has  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  U.S. 
commercial  agent  (Abd  el-Ammari),  and  several  hotels  (Railway 
Hotel;  H6tel  des  Etrangers;  Hdtel  d'  Alexandrie).  Ken  eh  has  a 
special  reputation  for  Its  Kulal  (pi.  of  Kulle),  or  cool  porous  w^ater- 
bottles,  and  for  other  clay  vessels.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
Yessels  are  annually  exported  from  Kench  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
in  boats  of  a  primitive  but  not  unpractical  description,  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Kcneh 
presents  a  very  lively  scene,  as  It  is  then  frequented  by  large  numbers 
of  the  participators  In  that  great  religious  pirnlc.  The  spiritual 
and  material  wants  of  the  pious  JJegHg  arc  catered  for  by  six  spacious 
mosques,  numerous  coffee-houses,  and  a  large  number  of  places  of 
amusement,  among  the  attractions  of  which  Egyptian  dancing-girls 
are  prominent. 

The  tourist-steamers  moor  at  the  W.  bank,  for  tVic  vvs\\.X.o\>^w^^t^. 
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22.  Dendera. 

A  hasty  visit  to  the  temple  at  Dendera  may  be  accomplished  in  3  hrs. 
Well-equipped  donkeys  stand  in  readiness  on  the  bank  opposite  Eeneh 
(there  and  back  4  pias.,  fee  1  pias.)>  The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  be 
provided  with  candles  or  (better  still)  a  magnesium  lamp  for  exploring  the 
crypts  and  other  parts  of  the  temple. 

The  distance  from  the  laiiding-plaoe  to  the  temple  (about  2^2^*) 
18  easily  accomplished  on  donkey-back  in  1/2  ^^-  The  route  follows 
the  Nile  to  the  N.  through  palm-trees,  then  proceeds  to  the  W. 
through  well  -  tilled  fields  to  the  conspicuous  mound  of  rubbish, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ruins. 

Dendera,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  famous  cities  of  Egypt,  and  was  the  capital  of.  the  sixtb 
nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  ancient  name  was  Einet,  or  in  its  fullei 
form,  Enet-te-ntore,  ^Enet  of  the  Ooddess'  (i.e.  of  Hathor),  of  whick 
the  Greek  and  modem  Arabic  names  are  corruptions.  Enet  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Hathor  (the  Egyptian  Aphrodite),  god- 
dess of  love  and  joy.  Along  with  her  husband,  the  hawk-headed 
Horus  of  Edfu,  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ehl  or  Har-sem-tewS 
(*Horu8,  unlter  of  both  lands';  Gr.  Harsomtus),  she  was  worshippei 
in  the  magnificent  temple,  which  remains  here  to  tiiis  day.  Her 
chief  festival  synchronized  with  the  great  Feast  of  the  New  Year. 

The  gate,  to  which  our  road  leads  and  where  the  cards  of  adr 
mission  (see  p.  184)  are  shown,  forms  the  N.  termination  of  the 
wall  of  Nile  bricks  enclosing  the  temple.  The  total  enclosure  !• 
317  yds.  long  and  306  yds.  wide ,  and  besides  the  large  Tem^ 
of  Hathor  contains  a  small  Sanctuary  of  Isis  and  a  so-called  Bifth 
House  (p.  231).  The  N.  Gate  was  built  under  the  Emp.  Domitian, 
who  is  here  named  Germanicus.  On  the  side  next  the  temple 
appear  the  names  of  Nerva  and  Trajanus,  also  with  the  epithet  of 
Germanicus  (Trajan  is  here  also  called  Dacicus).  There  is  another 
similar  gate  on  the  E.  side ;  while  beyond  the  temple-precincts,  also 
to  the  E.,  is  a  third  gate,  dating  from  the  Roman  imperial  epoch. 

From  the  N.  gate  a  passage  between  modern  brick  walls  leadi 
to  the  — 

^f'TempIe  of  Hathor,  which,  though  now  deeply  sunk  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries,  is  in  better  preservation  than 
any  other  large  ancient  Egyptian  temple  except  those  of  Edfa  and 
Philae.  It  was  built  in  the  first  century  B.C.  during  the  reigns  of 
the  later  Ptolemies  and  of  Augustus;  but  it  occupies  the  site  of  an 
older  edifice,  going  back  traditionally  to  the  earliest  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  added  to  or  altered  not  only  by  the  kings  of  the 
12th  Dyn.,  but  also  by  the  great  monarchs  of  the  New  Empire, 
such  as  Thutmosis  III.,  Kamses  II.,  and  Ramses  HI.  The  decoration 
of  the  temple-walls  with  reliefs  took  place  at  a  still  more  recent 
date.  In  ac<:ordance  with  the  plan  of  other  temples  (comp.  PI.  of 
Edfu,  p,  314),  a  colonnade  and  two  \M^e  ^>j\Q\i«.  %\iQ\ild  stand  in 
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front  of  this  great  hall ;  but  perhaps  the  means  to  add  these  were 
not  forthcoming. 

If  we  compare  the  temple  of  Dendera  with  a  similar  structure 
of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  the  temple  of  Abydos  or  the  great 
national  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  we  find  it  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
own  way,  though  of  course  far  from  competing  with  these  gigantic 
structures  in  magnificence  or  extent.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  a 
fine  symmetry  of  proportions  and  dignified  adaptation  to  its  pur* 
poses.  Neither  the  figures  nor  the  inscriptions  sculptured  on  the 
walls  compare  in  masterly  execution  with  those  in  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  or  with  those  in  temples  dating  from  the 
reigns  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Sethos  I. ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our 
admiration  even  to  these  products  of  later  Egyptian  art. 

The  rubbish  round  the  temple  reaches  to  the  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  front  and  nearly  to  the  roof  on  the  E.  side ; 
hence  the  floor  of  the  temple  appears  sunken  and  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps. 

We  first  enter  the  Great  Vestibule,  or  Pronaos,  which  has 
24  sistrum-columns  with  heads  of  Hathor  (p.  cxxxviij.  At  tlic  top 
of  the  facade  is  a  huge  concaye  cornice,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  winged  sun-disk. 

On  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  cornice  is  the  following  Greek  inscription 
of  three  lines:  'Titep  AiJTOxpdtTopo?  TiBeptou  Kataapo?  Niou  SePaoxoO  deoO 
^e^affToO  btoD  ivX  AGXou  AuiXXlou  OXdxxou  -7)Ye{x6vo(  xal  AGXou  <I>u)XouCo'j 
Kp(9icou  duiaxpaTi^You  2apaic(u)vo<  Tp'JX<ip,Bou  ffTpaTTjYoOvxo?  ol  dn6  ttj?  \t.Tr 
TpondXewc  xal  toO  voftou  t6  irpdvaov  *AcppoosCTY)i  btdn  (xe-ylffTT^i  xol  toT?  juv- 
vdoi?  fteoi?.  L  [  . ..  TiPlep(ou  Ka((japo|;  ...  ].  —  For  [behoof  of  J  the  Em- 
peror TiheriiUy  the  young  Augustus^  $on  of  the  divine  Attguitui^  under  the  prefect 
Aulus  Avilliut  FlaccvM,  the  gove)*nor  Aulus  Fulvius  Crispus  and  the  district 
governor  Sarapion^  son  of  TrycJiambos^  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  nome  dedicated  Vie  Pronaos  to  the  great  goddess  Aphrodite  and  her  fellow 
godSy  in  the  ...  .  year  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius  ...."* 

The  exterior  front  of  the  hall  is  enclosed  by  six  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  first  row.  Between  the  central  pair  of 
columns  is  a  door,  half  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  pronaos  are  decorated  with  four  rows  of  representations. 
These  depict  the  ruler  (in  succession  the  Roman  emperors  Augus- 
tus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero)  advancing  with  votive 
offerings  for  Hathor  and  the  other  gods  worshipped  in  the  temple.  The 
reliefs  (chiselled  out)  on  the  balustrades  between  the  columns  (PI.  a-f) 
refer  to  the  ceremonial  entrance  of  the  ruler  into  the  sanctuary. 

Beliefs  on  the  Balustbades.  To  the  right  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  a, 
6,  c).  In  awe  see  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quitting 
the  palace,  followed  by  his  guardian-spirit  and  preceded  by  a  priost  offer- 
ing  incense.  In  h  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout 
sprinkle  the  king  with  the  symbols  of  life  \  in  c  the  godde^ises  of  the  sonth 
and  of  the  north  bestow  blessings  upon  the  king.  Tu  the  left  (on  the  W. 
wall)  is  a  relief:  the  king  is  conducted  before  Hathor  by  the  gods  Mont 
of  Thebes  and  Atum  of  Heliopolis.  —  The  representations  on  PI.  e.^  d.  ^^ 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  are  similar,  except  that  in  d  ihe  ^\ii%  vi«BkX% 
the  erown  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  Bcv^twred  Ornamentation b  on  the  Ceilino  are  a\ao  \TvleTe&Wtv%  • 
They  #r»  dJrtded  by  the  colamna  into  seven  bands,   runniug  Itotd.  ^^^ 
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III  imhI  nf  llio  I*r(tnaoti,  nn»l  refer  to  a<'tronomical  subjects.  1st  Band  (to 
Mm  «'xlri'nu'  Inlt;  IM.  /».  Nowt,  poddcsa  of  the  sky;  beneath  her  are  pietvci 
III  Ihi'  /iMJinc  mill  boats  with  j)orfl<»nilications  of  the  stars.  The  sun  Bhinei 
<i|i(iii  till'  li'iiiplo  of  Oomlora,  ncre  typified  by  ahead  of  Hathor.  2nd Bmd. 
H«h|i«  of  thn  8lar«  ami  thr  Hoiirg  of  the  day  and  night.  Srd  Band.  Pbasei 
Hi  Dip  Mnon  and  the  course  of  the  Sun  during  the  12  hours  of  the  day. 
4ih  thmil  (In  iho  oontre).  Flying  vultures  and  snn-disks.  Bandi  5-7  repeat 
I  III-  Hi'nni'H  in  Mnndii  IM. 

'I'lio  r«Mr-ujiU  of  this  groat  vestibule  forms  the  facade  of  the 
loiiiplo  proper;  it  la  surmounted  by  a  hollow  cornice  and  a  round 
nioiilillnp;.    In  the  centre  is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

llypoitylo  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  six  columnc, 
with  (>l.iboT.ito  foliage -capitals  on  which  heads  of  Hathor  alsi 
AppiMr.  The  base  and  lowest  two  drums  of  each  column  are  of 
(u:miUi>,  the  roinainder  of  sandstone.  Eight  sqnare  apertures  in  the 
lolHiiH  rt'iniit  the  light.  Vour  rows  of  reliefs  on  the  walls  exhibit 
ilic  kliiM  MtTiHoing  to  the  gocls  of  Dendera  or  celebrating  saocd 
iJti'.-  In  this  Ami  all  the  toViCwinc  rooms  of  the  temple,  with  the 
oRropdiiii  of  the  soooml  storeroom  to  the  left  of  this  hall  and  the 
t'lyplh  (p.  '.^'.MM.  the  ciTtov.fhes  of  the  king  are  left  empty,  probaUy 
l)orNM>e  ihe  priests  were  in  ilonbt  as  to  which  ruler  should  he 
M«liMii».|  lov  hotuniT  in  the  unsenled  times  during  which  the  temple 

M.iino  oi  iho  Kti'i/'f  \T.  it.c  l.-wfr  rc-w .  representing  the  eeremoiial 
)ii  iiiiiiiifil  1m  (h>'  kin;,  at  ihi  Trv.r.i'.aiioT.  if  a  temple,  deeerre  BOtiee.  A 
ih.-  ffi/Af  ii'  t'H  /if.'-.jij.v  j^W  ,'  ;hf  Vinf.  tvearing  the  crown  of  Loiwe' 
l"»l'«,  *\\\\is  bi.s  ^v."»l;,,N.  rrore  f'»-.  Vy  a  jiri  fi  offering  iaceBse^  to  the  kft 
fill  t«uif:  il.'n\i«.  til,'  oj».ih  w  ;;>.  :  > i"»f  i-n  ".Lt  file  of  the  temple  —  turn 
ili<  iiiN(  -.i,!.  AK  \> ,  v):,N>.'..;  ,\rT.  s<  :T  — ;  in  fr-ni  of  him  is  the  godto* 
tli«»ii.ii  .,.    ».,    ...  ./i',   .'v■■■7l^^    t:.  r-   ihe  hing.,  with  the  eie« 

■  ■«  I'lu'i'i   Imx^i.  «.»■'■.«.*   b.^    :'»•  li.i      a»  a^^vf'■;   lo   ihe    right  he  pxtMBll 
ll.iili.ii  \\\i\\  iii.Vv.  '.\-.:'C9(r:.t..  t!i  )x'::i:in{: -material  for  the  new  tenpla 

t»i\  o:uh  s,.u^  ,>.  tV.s  :  i.".".  Art  :r.r;«e  Chnmherit^  us«d  as  lahoratoiTi 
til' II  inx,  ^\\^\  >to\v.v.  n.s  ,:  ::  f  saf.r.ficial  incense,  etc  Theia- 
"•ii|iniMi'-  iM\i)  '.vri.v>rv.r- ;;  I  >  >tcw  the  Fhaxaoli  in.  presences! 
Miiihoi.  iho  :.,XM  i.«x-..  o..  rms  ;:  V»iT:.ierK.  and  otlieT  gods. 

W .'  M.Ai  ,-M,-.  .1,  1  >■.>':  \xTFr.HAT*:M;:».  wliibh  is  Hghtedhf 
'ipiiniH-  in  tJ.,^  .w;  s  ..  VI.  >.  j,T'..  :*  oe-jivTaced  iriA  four  rwirf 
niui.ii  i,.i.,iv  ii,  .  ■..  ■  ~, vT:-^:T:T  iht  king  Worshipping,  tU. 
hi  |ii.- ,•»!,•,•  ,M  U-.v,     V  .  -Y-.-.r  ofdtips  of  I>eBdeta.   T*  the 

iiniM  111,1  :,  ;\  .,  ■<«  -.N>vs.;,~:  V     :  t     7:c  TT  tbc  staiTCBSflft  whicb  aMflsi 
i»  ill.   i,<,M  ,v    I*,  .    I.  ^:'.;       .1x1  ^e  left  ^i^^  is  a  sbiU 

•  liiniiii  )».,»!'•  !..x   •  V.'..     -  s  r»-.  ".  .r} 'tis  Tite. 

I  »i.  Ni  ,s»\  \\  .  *■. »  ,\  * .  T.  ^  !  V  ipf.  -next  enter  is  lii^tt^ 
'■*""'"■  ■*.   > -.--Vi.  ■<;.  and  lias  fooz  lows  of  re- 

1'* >' .    V  ■    V  ;..  ihc-  left  TTXWM  iatoaitVB 

"  "'    '    '  ^*  ' rrr  yrf  neud  as  well  ti 

'I w  ,>    *  X  .  •  :- 1    ::   ^  tiicjL  ihe  i^i^asef  tihegri* 

I'-'  •--    .•*  '  .^v\  ^^  ^  i^b  \idl  Indi  ti 
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to  end  of  the  Pronaos,  and  refer  to  astronomical  subjects.  1st  Band  (to 
the  extreme  left;  PI.  /).  Kewt,  goddess  of  the  sky;  beneath  her  are  pictures 
of  the  Zodiac  and  boats  with  personifications  of  the  stars.  The  sun  shines 
upon  the  temple  of  Dendera,  here  typified  by  a  head  of  Hathor.  2nd  Band. 
Deities  of  the  stars  and  the  Hours  of  the  day  and  night.  3rd  Band.  Phases 
of  the  Moon  and  the  course  of  the  Sun  during  the  12  hours  of  the  day. 
4th  Band  (in  the  centre).  Flying  vultures  and  sun-disks.  Bands  5-7  repeat 
the  scenes  in  Bands  3-1. 

The  rear-wall  of  this  great  vestibule  forms  the  fagade  of  the 
temple  proper ;  It  is  surmounted  by  a  hollow  cornice  and  a  round 
moulding.   In  the  centre  is  a  door  leading  to  the  — 

Hypostyle  Hallf  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  six  columns, 

with   elaborate  foliage  -  capitals  on  which  heads  of  Hathor  also 

appear.    The  base  and  lowest  two  drums  of  each  column  are  of 

granite,  the  remainder  of  sandstone.    Eight  square  apertures  in  the 

ceiling  admit  the  light.   Four  rows  of  reliefs  on  the  walls  exhibit 

the  king  SAcriflcing  to  the  gods  of  Dendera  or  celebrating  sacred 

rites.    In  this  and  all  the  following  rooms  of  the  temple,  with  the 

exception  of  the  second  storeroom  to  the  left  of  this  hall  and  the 

Crypts  (p.  229),  the  cartouches  of  the  king  are  left  empty,  probably 

because  the  priests  were  in  doubt  as  to  which  ruler  should  be 

selected  for  honour  in  the  unsettled  times  during  which  the  temple 

was  built. 

Some  of  the  Beliefs  in  the  lower  row ,  representing  the  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  king  at  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  deserve  notice.  To 
the  right  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  g) :  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower 
Egypt,  quits  his  palace,  preceded  by  a  priast  offering  incense;  to  the  left 
the  king  cleaves  the  earth  with  a  hoe  on  the  site  of  the  temple  —  turns 
the  first  sod,  as  we  should  express  it  — ;  in  front  of  him  is  the  goddess 
Hathor.  —  To  the  left  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  A):  the  king,  with  the  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt,  quits  his  palace  (as  above) ;  to  the  right  he  presents 
Hathor  with  bricks,  representing  the  building-material  for  the  new  temple. 

On  each  side  of  this  hall  are  three  Chambers^  used  as  laboratory,, 
treasury,  and  storerooms  for  the  sacrificial  incense,  etc.  The  in- 
scriptions and  representations  show  the  Pharaoh  in  presence  of 
Hathor,  the  lion-headed  Horus  of  Dendera,  and  other  gods. 

We  next  enter  the  Fiest  Antbohamseb,  which  is  lighted  by 
apertures  in  the  roof  and  walls,  and  is  decorated  with  four  rows  of 
mural  reliefs.  The  latter  represent  the  king  worshipping,  etc. 
in  presence  of  Hathor  and  the  other  deities  of  Dendera.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  passages,  leading  to  the  staircases  which  ascend 
to  the  roof  of  the  temple  (p.  230).  On  the  left  also  is  a  small 
chamber  probably  used  for  some  religious  rite. 

The  Second  Antechambeb,  which  we  next  enter,  is  lighted 
by  means  of  apertures  in  the  side-walls,  and  has  four  rows  of  re- 
presentations on  the  walls.  A  door  to  the  left  opens  into  a  room 
used  as  a  Wardrobe^  in  which  perfumes  were  preserved  as  well  as 
the  sacred  wreaths  and  garments  with  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  embellished  at  festivals. 

Tie  corresponding  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  leads  to 
tliree  connected  RoomB,  which  to  a  ceitain  exlfciit  lonft.  %  vg^Vid 
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enclosed  sanctuary,  within  the  large  temple.  We  see  here  first  a 
small  storeroom,  connected  by  a  Corridor  (PI.  i)  with  the  W.  stair- 
case (p.  230).  Thence  we  enter  an  open  Court,  beyond  which  is  a 
charming  Kiosque,  supported  by  two  Hathor-columns  and  approached 
t»y  seyen  steps.  Here  the  preliminary  celebration  for  the  chief  func- 
tion at  Dendera,  the  great  new  year's  festiyal,  was  conducted  with 
great  splendour  by  the  priests  of  Hathor.  The  walls  of  the  kiosque 
are  embellished  with  three  rows  of  representations,  showing  the  king 
and  -various  deities  in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Dendera.  Just  aboye 
the  floor  is  a  procession  of  local  deities  (I.,  those  of  Lower  Egypt, 
r.,  those  of  Upper  Egypt)  bearing  gifts.  On  the  ceiling  the  sky 
goddess  Newt  is  depicted  with  the  sun  rising  from  her  lap  and 
shining  upon  a  head  of  Hathor  that  typifies  the  temple  of  Dendera. 

We  now  return  to  the  second  antechamber  in  order  to  visit 
thence  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple,  Hhe  hidden  secret  cham- 
bers\  as  they  are  called  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  central  door  leads  to  the  profoundly  dark  Sanctuary^  in 
which  the  sacred  boats  with  the  images  of  the  gods  formerly  stood. 
The  king  alone,  or  his  sacerdotal  representative,  might  enter  this 
sacred  precinct  and  in  solitude  commune  with  the  deity.  Only 
once  a  year  was  this  permitted  even  to  him,  at  the  great  festival  of 
the  New  Year.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls  depict  the  rites  which  the 
king  had  to  perform  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  he  had  to  offer. 

There  are  three  rows  of  Beliefs,  but  only  the  lowest  can  be  distinctly 
seen  even  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  or  a  magnesium  lamp.  The  reliefs 
are  so  arranged  that  each  scene  on  the  Le/i  Wall  (PI.  k),  beginning  at 
the  entrance,  is  followed  in  historical  sequence  by  the  corresponding  scene 
on  the  Riffht  Wall  (PI.  1).  1  (left)  The  king  ascends  the  steps  to  the  shrine 
of  the  gods  J  2  (right)  removes  the  band  fastening  the  door  \  3  (1.)  breaks 
the  aeals  on  the  door;  4  (r.)  opens  the  door;  6  (1.)  gazes  upon  the  god- 
dess ;  6  (r.)  prays  to  her  with  his  arms  hanging  down  \  7  (1.)  oflTers  incense 
before  the  sacred  boats  of  Hathor  and  Horus  of  Edfu;  and  (8;  r.)  before 
the  boats  of  Hathor  and  Har-sem-tewe.  —  Rear  Wall  (PI.  m).  To  the  left, 
the  king,  before  whom  is  the  youthful  son  of  Hathor  with  sistrum  and 
rattle,  presents  an  image  of  the  goddess  Maat  to  Hathor  and  Horus;  to 
the  left,  the  same  ceremony  before  Hathor  and  Har-sem-tewe. 

The  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Corridort  lighted  by  aper- 
tures in  the  side-walls  and  in  the  ceiling ,  and  entered  from  the 
second  antechamber  by  means  of  two  side-doors.  Opening  off  this 
corridor  are  11  Small  Chambers  (PI.  i-xi),  which  were  used  as  store- 
rooms and  for  various  rites.  Room  I,  which  is  embellished  with 
reliefs  like  those  in  the  Sanctuary,  contained  a  shrine  with  an  image 
of  Hathor. 

Before  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  we  should  visit  the 
subterranean  chambers,  or  Crypts,  which  claim  attention  not  only 
for  their  remarkable  construction  but  also  for  the  ftfts^  t\wl%  ^1  W'ssx 
paintings.    The  temple  contains  no  fewer  tVian  VX  Cr\jpi%  V?^  ^^ 
//  we  reckon  separately  the  parts  of  those  that  a.xfe  vVVny^^^^  «.^^- 
firaeted  In  the  tbickneas  of  the  temple-^aWs  Vu  ^\«e\«Vk\.  ^\o^«i^> 
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and  entered  "by  narrow  flights  of  steps  or  by  openings  concealed 
by  movable  stone  slabs.  Their  elaborate  mural  reliefs  date  from 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Diouysos,  and  are  therefore  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  best  executed  decorations  in  the  temple.  The 
arrangement  and  entrances  of  the  crypts  are  shown  in  the  small 
Plans  n,  ni,  and  iv.  Magnesium  wire  or  a  lamp  will  be  found 
useful  in  examining  the  painted  walls. 

In  Crypt  No.  4,  which  we  enter  through  a  square  opening  in  the  pave- 
ment, are  several  narrow  chambers,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  depicted 
the  sacrificial  vessels,  ornaments,  and  images  of  the  gods  that  were  pre- 
served here.  The  colouring  of  the  admirably  executed  reliefs  is  remark- 
ably fresh.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  second  room  to  the  right  is  an 
interesting  relief  of  King  Pepi  (6th  Dyn.)  kneeling  and  offering  a  golden 
statuette  of  the  god  Ehi  to  four  images  ofHathor.  On  the  walls  of  Crypt 
No.  7  (entered  through  an  opening  in  the  pavement  of  the  small  sacri- 
ficial court),  Ptolemy  XIII.  appears  presenting  gifts  (chiefly  ornaments)  to 
various  gods.  —  Crypts  Not.  1  A  2^  arranged  above  each  other  in  two 
stories,  are  also  interesting;  they  are  most  conveniently  accessible  from 
Room  VII. 

We  now  return  to  the  first  antechamber,  and  ascend  one  of 

the  Staircases  (p.  228),  which  lead  hence  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 
The  East  Staiboase,  which  ascends  straight  to  the  roof  with  easy 
steps,  is  dark,  being  lighted  only  by  a  single  opening  in  the  wall.  The 
West  Staircase  is  a  kind  of  spiral  staircase,  with  ten  rectangular  bends 
to  the  right,  lighted  by  several  windows,  with  tasteful  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sun  shining  through  them.  The  walls  of  both  stair- 
cases are  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the  ceremonial  procession  of  the 
priests  with  the  images  of  Hathor  and  her  fellow-gods  at  the  great  New 
Yearns  Festival.  The  left  wall  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  procession 
ascending  from  the  lower  rooms  of  the  temple,  the  right  wall  shows  it 
descending.  The  priests  are  headed  by  the  king  \  some  of  them  wear 
masks  representing  the  lesser  deities.  After  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
lower  rooms,  the  procession  ascended  to  the  root  of  the  temple,  in  order 
that  'the  goddess  Hathor  might  be  united  with  the  beams  of  her  father 
Re"  (the  sun-god).  —  The  W.  staircase  passes  a  small  room  (situated  above 
the  storeroom  adjoining  the  second  antechamber),  with  three  windows 
looking  into  the  court.  Higher  up  is  a  small  court  with  two  rooms  opening 
off  it,  corresponding  to  the  chambers  for  the  cult  of  Osiris  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  terrace  (see  below). 

We  now  reach  the  Temple  Soof,  which  has  various  levels,  the 
highest  being  above  the  great  vestibule  or  pronaos  (p.  229).  At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  lower  terrace,  which  we  reach  first,  stands  a 
small  open  Pavilion^  supported  by  12  Hathor-columns.  Adjoining 
the  terrace  on  the  N.  are  three  rooms,  situated  above  the  chambers 
to  the  left  of  the  smaller  hypostyle  hall.  These  were  used  In  the 
worship  of  the  slain  and  risen  Osiris,  as  curious  representations 
and  numerous  inscriptions  indicate.  The  second  room,  separated 
from  the  first  by  pillars,  formerly  contained  the  famous  Zodiac  of 
Dendera  (now  in  the  Bibliothdquo  Nationale  at  Paris),  the  only 
circular  representation  of  the  heavens  found  in  Egypt.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  ceiling  still  shows  two  figures  of  the  goddess 
^/heaven.  —  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the  N.W.  of  the  terrace 
to  the  roof  of  the  flrst  antechamber  and  thence  to  the  still  higher 
roof  of  the  hypostyle  hall.    Thence  a  moderii  \tow  ^VAii^%%^\«%&&tA 
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the  roof  of  the  pronaos,  which  commands  a  heautiful  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  hills  of  the  desert. 

Finally  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  temple  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  exterior  walls,  which  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions and  representations,  are  still  partly  concealed  by  rubbish. 
The  reliefs  on  the  E.  and  W.  walls  date  from  the  reign  of  Nero  and 
other  Roman  emperors.  The  large  scenes  on  the  S.  rear-wall  show 
Ptolemy  XVI.  GsBsar,  son  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Dendera.  The  faces  are  purely 
conventional,  and  in  no  sense  portraits.  The  projecting  lions'  heads 
on  the  sides  of  the  building  were  probably  intended  to  carry  off  the 
rain-water. 

To  the  right  (N.E.)  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Hathor  lies 

the  so-  called  Birth  House,  a  small  temple  half  buried  in  debris. 

Similar  *Birth  Houses'  were  erected  beside  all  large  temples  of  the 

Ptolemaic  period.   They  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sons 

of  the  two  deities  revered   in  the  main  temple,  in  the  present 

case  to  Har-sem-tewe  (p.  226).    This  'Birth  House'  was  built  by 

Augustus  and  some  of  its  reliefs  were  added  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

On  the  N.  and  S.  sides  is  a  colonnade  with  lotus -columns,  the 

abaci  of  which  are  adorned  with  figures  of  Bes  (p.  cxxvi). 

Intebior.  We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  from  which  open,  on  the  right 
a  chamber  with  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  door  to  the  colonnade,  and  on  the 
left  two  other  apartments.  A  door  in  the  middle  admits  to  a  wide  space,  out 
of  which  open  three  other  doors.  Those  at  the  sides  lead  to  corridors, 
while  that  in  the  centre  opens  into  the  birth-chamber  proper,  the  mural 
reliefs  in  which  represent  the  birth  and  nursing  of  the  divine  infant. 

Buried  in  rubbish  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  Birth  House  is 
a  large  Coptic  Church. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Hathor  (to  the  S.W.)  is  a  Temple  op 
Ibis,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  and  three  chambers.  The  unattract- 
ive and  uninteresting  building,  which  is  partly  covered  with  rub- 
bish, owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

23.  From  Kenbh  to  Luxor  (Thebes)  by  the  Nile. 

89  M.  Steauboat  in  5  hrs. 

Kenehy  see  p.  225.  The  steamer  passes  three  islands.  On  the 
W.  bank  lies  the  village  of  Baltds,  with  clay-deposits  from  which 
most  of  the  *Keneh  pottery'  is  made  (p.  225).  Balalis  (pi.  of  Ballis, 
named  after  the  village),  Kulal  (pi.  of  Kulle),  and  other  kinds  of  jars, 
some  of  considerable  size,  lie  on  the  banks  awaiting  shipment.  This 
village  is  situated  in  the  district  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Typhonia 
('dedicated  to  Typhon',  i.e.  Set). 

121/2  M.  BarM  (E.  bankl.  —  To  the  E.,  li/2  M.  inland,  is  Kuft 
(^Kiftf  railway-station, p.  192),  the  ancient Koptos  (E^^-^X,.  Ktbyio^i^viaS* 
Though  now  of  no  importance  (pop.  9600),  tY\ia  ^laiCft  >N«."Si  \\\t^\£vg^'^ 
antiquity  a  Houiisiiing  commercial  town,   and  doN^xv  \.o  ^fe  ^t»<s»- 
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Roman  period  was  one  of  the  chief  emporia  for  the  wares  of  Arabia 
and  India.  Tlie  to\vn  stood  under  the  protection  of  the  ithyphallic 
harvest-god  Min  (Pan),  who  was  also  the  patron  of  travellers  in  the 
desert.  During  the  great  rebellion  in  Upper  Egypt  under  Diocle- 
tian (^292  A.D.)  Koptos  was  besieged  and  destroyed,  but  quickly 
recovered  irom  the  blow.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Kbalifs  it  re- 
mained a  populous  and  thriving  trading-town.  To  the  S.E.  of  the 
modern  town  lay  the  ancient  city,  with  a  temple  of  Min,  the  ruins 
of  which  were  excavated  in  1894  by  Flinders  Petrie. 

At  Koptos  the  {rreat  caravan-rr)utes  through  the  Arabian  Desert  to 
the  seaports  on  the  Red  Sea  quitted  the  Nile  valley.  The  chief  goals  of 
the  caravans  were  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  land  of  Pvnt  (Jhoenet)^ 
situated  about  the  modem  Somali  Coast,  virhich  yielded  incense,  ivory. 
ebony,  panther-skins,  etc.,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  aa  a  land 
of  fabulous  wonders,  like  India.  Other  caravans  made  for  the  Wddi  Ham- 
mdmdt  in  the  desert,  which  produced  a  hard  stone  much  prized  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  used  it  largely  for  sculptures  (comp.  p.  846}.  At  a  later 
period  the  caravan-trade  was  diverted  to  the  routes  via  K^s  and  finally 
to  those  via  Keneh. 

• 

191/2  M.  [Yj,  bank)  Ktis  (railway-station,  p.  192),  a  town  of 
14,200  inhab.,  occupies  the  site  of  the  dXicX^wi  ApoUonopolis  Parva^ 
where  the  god  Ilaroeris  was  worshipped.  According  to  Abulfeda 
(d.  1331)  this  town,  now  entirely  vanished,  was  second  in  size  only 
to  Fos^at  (Cairo),  and  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade. 

A  few  stones  with  fragmentary  inscriptions  have  been  bnilt  into  the 
houses  of  the  town  ^  and  the  mosque  contains  a  basin  formed  of  a  ^ngle 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  upon  it.  A  pylon,  which 
.stood  here  30  years  ago,  has  now  disappeared. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Kus,  lies  Takh  (ei-Tdk),  Inland  from 
which,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Omboa  (excayated 
by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1895),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  town  of 
that  name  to  the  S.  of  Gebol  Silsileh  (p.  323).  Set  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  this  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  cemeterleB 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasties. — tfeMSktnhur 
(K.  bank),  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kus,  Prisse  d'Avennes  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  Isis.  To  the  E.  passes  the  canal  of 
iShenhur,  which  begins  above  Thebes  and  extends  N.  to  Keneh. 

22V2  M.  (W.  bank)  NakMeh,  a  town  of  6800  inhab.  (46(50  Copts), 
with  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  Coptic  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river.  The 
traveller  who  lands  here  near  sunset  on  a  Sunday  or  festival  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  church-bells. 

To  the  N.  of  Nak&deh  the  Tomb  of  Mtnu,  the  first  Egyptian  Kta| 
(p.  Ixxv),  was  discovered  l>y  Do.  Morgan  in  lb9T;  it  is  a  large  maf^ba  of 
brick,  now  muoh  damnged.  

On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  between  Nakaldeh  and  Kamfileh  (see  p.  933), 
lii>.  four  ancient  Coi'tk;  Convents,  said  to  'date  from  the  time  €»f  tfie  Em- 
press Helena.  Der  el-JIfeldk^  the  largest,  is  built  of  crude  brieka  and  con- 
tains four  cniiiiocted  churches,  of  which  the  largest  is  dedicated  to  BL 
Michael.  The  convent,  which  has  38  domes,  is  now  unoeenpied,  and  if 
U8c<l  for  divine  service  only  im  certain  festivals  by  the  clergy  of  Na^ideh.  -* 
TM'  oiber  cnnvi'uts  are  thimo  of  Et-SaHh  (neat  Denfik'^^  Morl  fHrgta^ 
J/a/'t\ffpl// (»t.  Victor f.    The  lost,  with  frescoes  \n\\»'4Qimta,\»^^a'' 
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Below  N&kadeh  the  Nile  makes  a  bend,  beginning  at  ed-Denfik 
("W.  bank).  —  Khizdm  (E.  bank;  rail,  station,  p.  192)  has  a  necro- 
polis of  the  Uth  Dynasty.  —  32  M.  (W.  bank)  KamUleh. 

On  the  left  bank,  as  we  draw  near  Thebes,  rise  high  limestone 
hills,  presenting  precipitous  sides  to  the  river,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  fertile  land.  The  right  bank  is  flatter, 
and  the  Arabian  hills  retreat  farther  into  the  distance.  Before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  W.  chain  projects  a  long  curved  mass 
of  rock  towards  the  river,  we  see  to  the  left  first  the  great  obelisk, 
then  the  pylons  of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  half-concealed  by  palm- 
trees.  When  we  clear  the  abrupt  profile  of  the  W.  cliffs  and  new 
formations  are  visible  at  its  foot,  we  may  catch  a  distant  view  of 
Luxor  towards  the  S.E.  None  of  the  buildings  on  the  W.  bank  are 
visible  until  the  steamer  has  ascended  as  high  as  Kamak ;  then  first  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  and  afterwards  the  Ramesseum  and  the  Temple 
of  Der  el-bahri  come  into  view.  As  we  gradually  approach  Luxor, 
we  distinguish  the  flags  flying  above  the  consular  dwellings.  The 
castellated  villa  of  a  Dutch  resident  is  conspicuous  in  the  back- 
ground. In  a  few  minutes  more  the  steamer  halts,  close  to  the 
colonnades  of  the  temple.  —  39  M.  Imxot  (see  below). 


24.  Luxor  and  its  Environs :  the  Site  of  Ancient 

Thebes. 

Arrival.  By  Steamer^  see  above ;  by  Railway^  see  p.  192.  —  The  Railtoay 
Station  (PI.  C,  D,  5)  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  *LuxoR  Hotel  (PL  B,  4),  with  a  fine  large 
garden,  pens,  per  day  i6«.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  13-145.  the  rest  of 
the  year  (bottle  of  Medoc  4*.,  bottle  of  beer  2s.  6d.),  cheaper  for  Egypto- 
logists and  those  making  a  sl^y  of  some  lime-  The  manager  of  the  hotel, 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  is  M.  Pagnon.  —  *Geand 
Hotel  (PI.  C,  1;  proprietor,  Herr  L.  Pfaht),  well  managed,  also  with  fine 
garden,  pens.  15-16«.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  less  at  other  seasons. 
(German  physician  in  residence.  —  •Kaenak  Hotel  (PI.  B,  2),  also  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Cook,  quiet,  pens.  12-14*.  —  Grande  Pension  de  Famillb 
(proprietor,  Signor  Giordano)^  very  fair  (7-10  fr.  per  day).  —  A  new  hotel 
with  about  1(K)  beds,  now  building  for  M.  Boutrot  (see  below),  will  be 
opened  in  1902. 

Post  Office  (PL  B,  2),  njxt  door  to  the  Kamak  Hotel.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (PL  B,  4),  near  the  Luxor  Hotel. 

Consular  Agents.  British  (PL  2^  B,  4),  Ahmed  Mustafa.  American 
(PL  1 ;  B,  2),  AH  MUrad.  German  (PL  A,  3),  Mohdreh  Todrui.  Italian  (PL  4  j 
B,  2),  M.  Boutros  (see  above). 

Physicians.  Dr.  W.  Longmore^  managing  physician  of  the  hospital, 
which  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  travellers.  —  German 
physician  at  the  Grand  Hotel  (see  above). 

Ouides  and  Donkeys.    A  guide  is  of  great  assiataxi^e.  \tw  %vfvc^%  Wi&ft.. 
The  charge  is  4-5  fr.  per  day,  or  more  for  a  large  i^&t\.^.    1\i^  ic>\Wwvix^ 
guides  may  be  recommended:   Georges  Michail  and  Hanno  Geovge*  Morqwv 
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(balh  sgeak  EDgllali,  Prench,  and  Ilnlian),  at  Ibn  Grand  Bflle]  i  Oir^f  OAdai 
(speal's  EbeUbIi  and  French))  ^nian^,  snakh  of  tbe  doakev-boys  fenp. 
(op  Lusor  md  Buriiak)!  ^^urU  Jfoftntnma*;  AHmtd  Suliwdn  (EnglJi  B<"i« 
ifgnnlA  (Hal.,  Engl.,  and  Fr.)i  Uoiammci  Kholil  (Ea^.  and  a  litlla  Giii~ 
uaD)  1  Aa^  ^ameil  ilohamaid,  rat<if  Batan,  MahmAd  tl-'AbagI,  Mmid  Ab- 
Aillah  (iheje'laat  for  Lmor). 

Tha  DoBEETS  en  tba  E,  aide  nf  Tbcibcs  are  good  and  bave  sood  saddles. 

keeps  tbe  bis  (or  Ihe  'day.  On  tbe  W,  elAt  (bo  donke;a,  wbicb  an  mucb 
mora  heavily  worked,  are  not  ■□  good,  but  Ihey  are  Tairly  vrall  laddlad. 
Charge  2fr.  per  day.  The  hotels  an  Iha  E.  %an)c  provida  donkeys;  on 
tba  W.  bank  ibay  mnsi  ba  aidarsd  boCoreband. 

Antiqnitias.  The  traveller  in  Ihebei  iifrediienllytemplea  tonorobara 
antiquities.  Halt  tbe  popuUlIon  of  Luxer  is  engagad  in  traffle  wllh  an- 
tiquities,  and  the  practice  of  fabricalinf  scarabiei  and  other  arllclel 
frequently  found  in  tiimbs  it  by  no  means  nnknown  to  tbe  ofbar  balf. 
Kaay  o[  tbe  articles  uOsred  for  sale  are  so  skilfully  imilsled  that  evan 
experts  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  (o  Ihair  gennineneiii  Ibe  ordinary 
iraveller  seldom  or  never  secure*  an  autbantio  BpaBlmen.  TraveJIerj  ara 
specially  warned  agBinsl  pnrcbuing  papyri  tritbaul  expert  adYJce.  Purchnsei 
should  not  he  made  in  presence  o(  the  dragomans,  <u  tbesa  Individaals,. 
by  lacil  asreemcnt,  reeelre  a  peroenUge  from  (he  dealers,  which  is,  of 
course,  added  to  Ihe  price.  Only  as  muiy  pltulres  S9  thay  ask  shlllinBB 
ghauld  eyar  be  i>lFered  to  the  importiinalB  biiwkars  of  antlqulllei  at  the 
temples  and  lonihs.  Tbose  who  desire  a  genuine  memorlDl  of  antiquity 
should  apply  lo  Iba  director  of  the  bolel  of  Id  Iha  Rrlllib  or  German 
consular  agents  (the  latter  of  whom  has  s  collection  of  anliqultlea  Trell 
woplh  Sfaing).    Pfi.'es  vary  greuly;   10-30i.,  or  even  mora,  must  be  paid 
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el-Medineh.  —  8rd  day.  Bamesseam;  Tombs  of  Sh3kh  'Abd  el-Kurna; 
terrace-temple  of  DSr  el-bahri^  el-Asasifi  Drah  Abu'l  Neggah.  ~  iih  day. 
Temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Eurna;  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  retarning  over  the 
ridge.  —  5th  day.  Second  visit  to  Karnak;  visit  to  the  various  side- 
temples  and  pylons;  excursion  to  MedamAt  (p.  259),  if  desired. 

Sport.  Sportsmen  may  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  jackal,  the 
best  time  and  place  being  at  and  after  sunset  near  Biban  el-Muluk  or  the 
Bamesseum.  An  experienced  hunter  is  to  be  found  at  the  Luxor  Hotel. 
Hysenas  are  sometimes  shot  on  the  Karnak  side.  In  March  numerous  quail 
are  found  here. 

On  eacb  side  of  the  Nile,  here  interrupted  by  three  islands, 
stretches  a  wide  belt  of  fertile  land,  bounded  both  on  the  E.  and 
W.  by  ranges  of  hills,  overtopped  by  finely  shaped  peaks,  especially 
on  the  E.,  where  the  ridge  retires  farther  from  the  stream  than  on 
the  W.  The  verdant  crops  and  palms  which  everywhere  cheer  the 
traveller  as  soon  as  he  has  quitted  the  desert,  the  splendid  hues  that 
tinge  the  valley  every  morning  and  evening,  the  brilliant,  unclouded 
sunshine  that  bathes  every  object  even  in  the  winter-season,  lend 
to  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  the  appearance  of  a  wonderland,  richly 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  never-failing  fertility.  Most  of  the  ruined 
temples  are  situated  in  the  level  district  and  are  reached  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundations  are  at  their  highest ;  while 
the  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  where  their  dark  open- 
ings are  so  numerous,  that  the  E.  slope  of  the  Libyan  range  might 
be  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  cork  or  to  a  honeycomb. 

On  the  right  (E.)  bank  lies  Luxor ^  now  a  town  of  11,0C0  inhab. 
(over  2600  Coptsj,  the  chief  tourist-centre  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  el-KusUr  (pi.  of  el-Ka^r)  and  means 
Hhe  castles',  having  reference  to  the  extensive  temple  within  which 
part  of  the  place  was  built.  Near  the  temple  traces  of  an  antique 
structure  on  the  river-bank  may  still  be  seen,  though  it  is  gradually 
being  washed  away  by  the  annual  inundations.  To  the  N.  of  Luxor 
extend  the  immense  ruins  of  Karnak,  formerly  connected  with  it 
by  the  streets  of  the  city.  Even  under  the  Pharaohs  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  the  chief  god  of  Thebes,  was  considered  the  most  striking 
creation  of  an  age  peculiarly  famous  for  architectural  achievements. 
To  this  day  no  other  building  in  the  world  can  match  its  dimensions. 
Farther  to  the  N.  is  another  extensive  temple -site  at  MedamUt 
(p.  260),  which  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  a  suburb 
of  Thebes. 

On  the  left  (W.)  bank  was  the  Necropolis,  with  vaults  in  the  ro3k 
and  tombs  on  the  desert-soil,  adjoined  by  many  mortuary  temples 
and  dwelling-houses.  Even  in  antiquity  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
(p.  262)  were  reckoned  among  the  chief  sights  of  ancient  Thebes. 

The  HisTOBT  of  Thebes  under  the  Early  Empire  is  veiled  in 
uncertainty.    The  Egyptian  name  for  the  town  was  Weset,  or  more 
shortly  Net,  *the  city',  whence  the  scriptural  name  No  or  iVb- Axtv-cvfv 
(*city',  *city  of  Ammon').  The  W.  bank  waa  ^wo^u  i^.^  '-^Ctokft^  'ss^.  ^"^ 
Weaet'oT  'the  Weat  of  the  city'.    No  satisinaox^  ci:^\^xv».'^^o^ ^^'^ 
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1)6611  off6T6d  of  vrhy  the  GT6ekB  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  Thebes 
(Bfjpat),  which  was  borne  by  cities  inBoBotia,  Attica,  Thessaly,  Cili- 
via,  near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  etc.  Among  the  Greeks  the  town, 
including  the  W.  bank,  was  known  also  as  AtosTioXu,  ^city  of  Zeus' 
(Ammon),  also  called  Diospolis  he  megale  or  Diospolis  Magna  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Diospolis  Parva  or  H6u  (p.  224).  Weset  was  the 
capital  of  a  nome,  and  it  was  ruled  by  princes  of  its  own,  whose 
tombs  (6th  Dyn.)  were  discovered  at  Drah  Abu'l  Negga.  The  local 
deity  was  the  hawk-headed  Mont,  a  god  of  war,  who  was  also  wor- 
shipped in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hermonthis.  Several  other 
places  lay  near  Weset  on  the  E.  bank;  among  these  were  Epet- 
Esowet  (the  modern  Karnak)  and  South  Opet  (modem  Luxor),  which 
were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  great  *city'  and  subjected  to 
the  same  rulers. 

When  the  Theban  princes  assumed  the  royal  dignity  during 
the  Middle  Empire,  Thebes  rose  to  a  more  commanding  position. 
The  city  was  adorned  with  temples,  amongst  which  the  large  shrines 
raised  in  Epet-Esowet  and  South  Opet  to  their  local  deity  Ammon 
were  conspicuous.  But  the  greatness  of  Thebes  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  The  liberation  of  the  country  from 
the  Uyksos  and  the  reunion  of  the  empire  was  directed  from  Thebes, 
and  that  city  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  the  reservoir  into  which  flowed  the  untold  treasures 
exacted  as  tribute  or  brought  as  booty  from  conquered  nations.  A 
large  share  of  this  wealth  was  bestowed  upon  Ammon.  The  mag- 
nificent and  gigantic  temple,  erected  at  this  period  to  the  god,  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Thebes.  The  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  become  priests  of  Ammon,  the  schools  be- 
side his  temples  flourished,  and  the  kings  offered  their  richest  gifts 
to  this  god,  from  whom  they  expected  a  surer  fulfilment  of  their 
petitions  than  from  any  other.  The  fame  of  the  huge  city  early 
reached  the  ears  even  of  the  Greeks.  In  a  possibly  interpolated  pas- 
sage of  the  Iliad  (IX,  379-384),  Achilles,  enraged  with  Agamem- 
non, assures  Ulysses  that  he  will  never  more  unite  in  council  or  in 
deed  with  the  great  Atrides :  — 

''Ten  times  as  much,  and  twenty  times  were  vain;  the  high  piFd  store 
Of  rich  Mycenee,  and  if  he  ransack  wide  earth  for  more, 
Search  old  Orchomenus  for  gold,  and  by  the  fertile  stream 
Where,  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  the  heaps  of  precious  ingots  gleam. 
The  hundred-gated  Thebes,  where  twice  ten  score  in  martial  state 
Of  valiant  men  with  steeds  and  cars  march  through  each  massy  gate.*^ 

(Blackie*s  Trantlatw;) 

The  epithet  exatofXTruXo;,  i.e.   *hundred-gated',  here  used  by 
Homer,was  also  applied  by  later  classical  authors  to  Thebes.  Diodoms, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  all  make  use  of  it,  refer- 
ring to  the  gates  of  the  town,  as  symbols  of  its  size  and  power.  The 
perseeutjon  of  the  go  A.  Ammon  by  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  Ixxxii)  and  the 
temporary  transference  of  the  royal  residence  to  TeW  e\-'Amama 
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(p.  203)  affected  Thebes  but  slightly.  Its  ruined  temples  were  re- 
built under  Harembeb,  Sethos  1»,  and  Ramses  ILj  and  the  wealth  of 
the  god  became  greater  thatt  ever.  An  idea  of  tlie  endbwmeiits  bf 
the  temple  of  Ammon  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  8/4  of  the 
gifts  lavished  by  Ramses  HI.  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  fell  to  the  share 
of  Ammon,  so  that,  for  example,  of  118,433  slaves,  no  fewer  than 
86,486  were  presented  to  the  Theban  deity,  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  It  was  natural  that  the  arch-priests  of  Ammon  should  grftd* 
ually  grow  to  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  persons  in  the  state ; 
and  they  finally  succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne  and  in  uniting 
for  a  time  the  royal  title  with  the  priestly  office.  But  the  sun  ot^^ 
Thebes  began  to  set  when  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  to  "^j  J 
the  Delta  under  the  princes  of  the  21st  Dynasty.  In  the  7th  cent.  J  f 
B.C.  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebes  andoT  V 
plundered  it ;  the  Ethiopians  planted  their  rule  here  and  honoured  ^ 
Ammon  with  buildings  and  inscriptions;  the  princes  of  the  26th  \ 
Dyn.  did  for  Sais  what  the  princes  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dyn.  had 
done  for  the  city  of  Ammon,  but  they  also  paid  their  homage  to  the 
great  god  of  Thebes  by  erecting  smaller  buildings  there.  The  in- 
vading army  of  Cambyses  ascended  as  far  as  Upper  Egypt,  but  seems 
to  have  done  little  or  no  damage  at  Thebes.  Nektanebes,  one  of 
the  native  Egyptian  princes  who  maintained  themselves  against  the 
Persians,  found  time  and  means  to  add  a  handsome  pylon  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  the  Lagldae  probably  found  Thebes  still  a  great  though 
decadent  city,  and  they  assisted  to  embellish  it,  as  many  buildings 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  still  attest.  The  town  of 
Ptolemais  (p.  217),  founded  and  endowed  with  many  privileges  by 
Ptolemy  I. ,  soon  became  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  rapidly 
proved  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  ancient  metropolis.  For  a  brief 
interval  Thebes,  though  politically  and  economically  weakened,  re- 
covered its  independence  under  native  princes ,  by  putting  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt  in  Upper  Egypt  against  the  Macedonian 
domination  under  Epiphanes.  But  the  rebellion  was  speedily 
crushed  and  Thebes  once  more  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial 
town.  Its  decline  steadily  continued  and  the  great  city  gradually 
became  a  mere  congeries  of  villages.  Under  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 
it  again  rebelled,  but  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  captured  and 
destroyed.  In  spite  of  its  evil  fate  it  once  more  revolted,  taking 
part  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  insurrection  in  30-29  B.C.  against  the 
oppressive  taxation  of  the  Romans.  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  prefect 
(p.  xo),  overthrew  the  rebels  and  utterly  destroyed  the  ancient  town. 
Thenceforward  Thebes  is  only  mentioned  as  a  goal  of  inquisitive 
toavellers,  who  under  the  Roman  emperors  were  attracted  to  the  Nile 
by  two  monuments  in  particular  —  the  pyramids  &iv^  t\v^  \s^^ssvR^\ 
colossus  of  Memnon  on  the  W.  bank  at  T^veb^s. 

The  introduction  0/ Christianity  and  tli^  ^^\c\&  ol^\v^^^^«^^^ 


I 
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were  followed  by  ths  ileetructioii  of  many  pagan  statues  and  Iho 
oblileiatioo  of  cniny  pagan  inacriptione.  The  Nile,  which  annually 
Dverflowed  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Karnak,  and  the  aaline  exudationB 
of  the  soil,  wronght  barm ;  jackals  and  other  animolB  sought  aheltat 
in  the  subtarranean  chambera;  many  tombs,  al  first  occupied  by 
Gblistian  hermits,  were  convetted  into  peasants' dwellings;  Christiui 
cbuiches  were  eiacted  in  the  temple-halls,  and  bouses  were  built 
between  the  columns  of  tbe  temple  at  Luxor.  Carefnlly  bewti  blockn 
and  slabs  weis  lemoved  fioni  the  monuments,  wh!cli  were  used  as 
quarries,  and  many  limestone  details  were  thrown  into  the  furnace 
snd  reduced  to  lime.  Whither  the  enormous  population  of  the 
]lD ud red '  gated  Thebes  bulook  itself  is  unknown,  A  few  widely 
scattered  villages  alone  now  represent  the  giant  city. 


A.  THE  EAST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

The  main  enlranco  lo  the  lemple  by  the  fireat  pjlon  Cp.  23Bj  i»  bow 

ad  on  tbc  bank  of  the  riiei  lo  the  noart  of  Amrunphis  111.  [p.  341)  utA 
ence  through  the  cc.lDBB.de  (p.  2M)  to  tHe  cqi;«  of  Kams.!.  II,  (p.  liO), 

—  "nut  he  forgollen.    In  the  foUrmlnK  d cscrlptJ on,  however,  tbs 


oylo.    _  ..._  _...._.       ._.._.     . 

^H  To  the  S.  ot  the  town  and  close  to  thu  bank  of  the  Nile  rises 

H     the- 

^V  *Xsmple  of  Lnxor  fPl.  A,  B,  3,  4).     The  medlsMal  and  later 

bnildings  wblcb  once  encumbered  ithaie  been  cleared  away,  though 
the  little  mostjiie  of  Aba'I  Haggag  still  stands  within  its  N.  part. 
The  tetnple  was  built  by  Amenophls  III.  (18th  Dyn.)  on  the  site  of 
an  older  sanctuary  of  sandstone,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ammon,  hli 
wife  Mut,  and  (heir  sod,  the  moon-god  Kbona.  Like  all  Egyptian 
temples,  it  included  the  sanctuaries  with  their  adjoining  looms  and 
antechambers,  a  large  bypostyle  hall,  and  an  open  peristyle  coart. 
The  last  was  to  have  beeii  preceded  by  a  large  bypostyle  hall  with 
three  aisles,  btit  only  the  central  row  of  columns  was  elected  it  tho 
death  of  the  king.  The  temple  was  then  207  yds.  in  length,  while 
Its  greatest  breadth  was  60  yds.  Upposlte  the  temple  was  a  granite 
chapel  (p.  240),  erected  by  Thutmoais  III.  During  the  Teligious 
iDTolution  under  Amenopbis  IV.  (p.  203]  the  represents tlous  uid 
name  of  Ammon  were  obliterated,  and  a  saactuaiy  of  the  'Sun'  was 
built  beside  the  temple.  Tul-enkb-Auiou  (p.  Ii^xii)  transferred  the 
tnyil  reaidencB  back  to  Thebea,  aud  caused  the  unSnlshed  great 
bypostyle  ball  (o  be  hastily  completed  and  the  walla  to  be  decorated 
^^  with  relicts  (p.  241),  in  which  llaremheb  afterwards  siibatUuM^^^ 
^ft  i/s  oorn  name,  lot  tbal  of  bis  pre<lecessor.  The  'Temple  o(  the  ^^^| 
^■^|f»«  desUoyed,  aad  In  the  leigii  ot  Sstttos  ttiB  &K>iiw  ol  AJBI^^^H 
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were  lestoteQ.  lUmses  II.,  the  great- 
est liuilder  anjung  the  Phanohs, 
could  not  reCrain  [rom  adding  to  tlie 
temple  at  Luior.  He  added  a  large 
coloniiaded  court  in  front  of  the 
completed  temple;  be  'usurped' 
IhB  ancient  sanctuary  of  Tliut- 
uiosis  lU,,  and  replaced  the  old  re- 
liefs with  new  ones;  and  he  erected 
a  massive  pylon,  with  olieUEba  and 
coluBsal  Gtattios,  tbe  entrance  of 
which  was  formed  next  the  aanc- 
tniry  of  ThutmosU,  so  that  the 
longer  axis  of  the  main  temple  was 
altered.  The  total  length  of  the 
temple  was  Qow  284  yds.  Later  cen- 
turies hrODght  few  alterations  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  it  was  converted 
into  a  church.  A  modem  wall  on 
the  aide  aest  the  river  protects  it 
agaioet  damage  from  inundation. 

In  front  of  the  principal  Pylon 
{PI.  F-P)  of  the  temple  wero  B  Colos- 
sal Slaluet  of  Bamaes  II.,  2  sitting 
and  4  standing,  of  which  only  the 
two  sitting  and  the  weBtemmost  of 
the  others  ace  now  in  position.  The 
Bitting  figures  ate  about  45  ft.  in 
height;  that  on  the  K.  is  buried 
bieast-hjgh  In  rubhish.  In  front 
of  these  seated  figures  rose  two 
Obtiiskii  of  pink  granite,  one  of 
.wliich(tieW.)no*  adotoa  thaPlace 
|de  la  Concorde  at  Fade.  Its  base, 
adorned  on  one  side  with  three  pray- 
ing apes,  still  remaint;  in  litu.  The 
inscriptions  name  HamBes  the  Pha- 
laoh,  with  many  pretentions  titles, 
as  the  founder  of  this  gorgeous 
building  erected  In  honour  of  Am- 
mon  in  S.Opel.  The  (aces  of  these 
obelisks,  like  thoee  of  dost  others, 
ftce  slightly  convex,  as  the  prleetly 
^^uohltecti  obsflrved  that  a  Sat  sur- 
^^BBS  ''as  apt  to  appear  coucavo  in  a 
^^ftong  light. 
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The  exterior  walls  of  tlie  pylons  are  adorned  with  representations 
referring  to  the  campaign  against  the  Hittites,  which  Ramses  II. 
carried  on  in  Syria  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign.  The  Reliefs  en  ereux 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time  and  at  seyeral  places 
are  almost  ohliterated.  On  the  Right  (  W.)  Tower  we  see  the  life  and 
business  of  the  Egyptian  camp ;  to  the  left  the  king  on  his  throne 
holds  a  council  of  war  with  his  princes,  in  the  middle  is  the  camp, 
fortified  by  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  arranged  side  by  side,  to  the 
right  the  king  in  his  chariot  dashes  into  the  fray.  The  scenes  on 
the  Left  (E.)  Tower  plunge  us  into  the  battle;  the  king  in  his  chariot 
dashes  against  his  foes  who  have  surrounded  him,  and  launches  his 
arrows  against  them.  The  field  is  covered  with  dead  and  wounded, 
while  the  Hittites  flee  in  wild  confusion  to  the  fortress  of  Kadesh, 
whence  fresh  troops  issue.  Farther  to  the  left  Kadesh,  girt  with 
water,  appears,  with  the  defenders  on  the  battlements.  Remote 
from  the  battle-field,  to  the  extreme  left,  the  prince  of  the  Hittites 
stands  in  his  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  ^fears  before 
his  majesty'. 

Below  the  reliefs  on  the  W.  tower  is  a  long  poetical  description 

of  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  inscribed  in  vertical  lines.    This  is  now 

o  ^^     generally  known  as  the  ^Epic  of  Pentaur,   It  is  continued  on  the  E. 

''  •)^  .       tower,  where,  however,  the  text  is  still  partly  concealed  by  rubbish. 

/7*'i44Mw/K  On  the  front  of  each  tower  of  the  pylon  are  two  large  vertical 

grooves  for  the  reception  of  flag-staffs,  and  above  them  are  large 

v"'  square  apertures,  which  served  both  to  receive  the  braces  securing 

the  flag-staffs  and  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  interior. 

The  portal  between  the  towers  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
The  reliefs  represent  Ramses  II.  in  presence  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  temple.  The  carvings,  in  tolerably  high  relief,  in  the  doorway 
date  from  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Shabako. 

Beyond  the  principal  pylon  (though  not  accessible  from  this 
side)  lies  the  great  Court  of  Bamses  11.  (PL  A),  which  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  papyrus-columns  (74  in  all),  with 
bud-capitals  and  smooth  shafts.  It  measures  185  ft.  in  lengtii  and 
167  ft.  in  breadth,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  mosque  (p.  238), 
only  the  W.  side  has  been  laid  bare.  In  the  N.W.  corner,  adjoining 
the  W.  tower  of  the  pylon,  lies  an  ancient  Chapel  (PL  TA),  bnilt 
by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restored  by  Ramses  II.  It  is  raised  npon  a 
platform  above  the  pavement  of  the  court,  and  contains  three 
chambers,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
that  on  the  W.  to  Mut,  and  that  on  the  £.  to  Khons.  On  the  side 
facing  the  court  it  had  a  small  colonnade  of  four  clustered  papyms- 
columns  in  red  granite. 

The  Walls  of  the  court  are  covered  with  reliefs  and  inseiiptions, 

including  sacrificial  scenes,  hymns  to  the  gods,  representations  of 

conquered.  nationSf  etc.,  most  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Bam- 

sesll.  Specially  interesting  is  a  relief  on  the  S.W.  ^allOPt  T)^ 
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showing  the  facade  of  the  temple  of  Luxor,  with  the  pylons  and 
flag-staffs,  the  colossal  statues,  and  the  obelisks,  while  from  the 
right  approaches  a  procession,  headed  by  the  princes  and  followed 
by  garlanded  animals  for  sacrifice.  (The  scene  is  continued  on  the 
W.  wall.) 

The  S.  half  of  the  court  is  farther  embellished  with  standing 
Colo8si  ofRamsts  II.,  placed  between  the  columns  in  the  first  row. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  black  granite,  are  wrought  in 
red  granite  and  average  23  ft.  in  height.  The  finest  (PI.  a)  stands 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  is  171/2  ft.  high ;  the  crown ,  carved  from  a 
separate  block,  has  fallen  off;  on  the  pedestal  and  apron  is  the 
name  of  Bamses  U.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
colonnade  is  another  colossal  figure  of  the  king,  seated  with  the 
qaeen  by  his  side. 

On  the  S.side  this  court  is  adjoined  by  a  Coloiinade  (PI.  B),  which 
was  originally  intended  as  the  beginning  of  an  immense  hypostyle 
hall  (comp.  p.  238).  The  colonnade  is  in  fairly  good  preservation 
and  contributes  essentially  to  the  dignified  appearance  of  the  ruins 
of  Luxor  when  viewed  firom  the  river.  The  marvellous  play  of  colour 
shown  by  the  deep,  heavy  shadows  of  this  colonnade  at  sunset  is 
nowhere  excelled.  Seven  couples  of  columns,  nearly  42  ft.  in  height, 
with  calyx-capitals,  still  support  a  heavy  architrave  above  a  lofty 
abacus.  The  whole  was  built  by  Amenophis  III.,  but  Tut-enkh- 
Amon  (p.  238),  Haremheb,  Scthos  I.,  Ramses  II.,  and  Sethos  IL 
have  also  recorded  their  names  upon  it.  The  walls  of  the  colonnade 
were  embellished  by  Tut-enkh-Amon  with  reliefs,  representing  the 
great  festival  celebrated  at  Luxor  on  New  Year's  Day.  On  that  day 
the  sacred  boats  of  the  gods  were  brought  by  the  Nile  from  Karnak 
to  Luxor,  borne  into  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  returned  to  Earnak 
in  the  evening.  The  procession  is  here  depicted  in  all  its  details, 
though  unfortunately  a  large  part  of  the  reliefs  has  perished  with 
the  ruined  upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  series  begins  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  colonnade  and  ends  at  the  N.W.  corner. 

The  (second)  Court  of  Amenophis  m.  (PI.  G),  which  we  enter 
next,  is  48  yds.  long  and  55  yds.  broad,  and  had  double  rows  of 
columns  on  three  sides.  The  columns  are  clustered  papyrus 
columns  with  bud-capitals;  the  E.  and  W.  rows,  with  the  archi- 
trave, are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  are  specially  effective  as 
seen  from  the  river-bank. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  court  is  a  Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  D), 
the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  32  clustered  papyrus -columns 
arranged  in  4  rows  of  8.    The  reliefs  on  the  E.  wall  show  Amen- 
ophis III.  before  the  gods  of  Thebes;  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  are 
personifications  of  the  Egyptian  nomes,  bearing  gifts.    To  the  left 
of  the  central  axis  of  the  hall  stands  an  Altar,  dedicated  tA  x^va 
Emperor  Augustus,  with  a  Latin  inscrlptloiv.    K^^oV\A^i%  ^^  \^^\- 
wall  are  two  small  Chapels  (PI.  L  and  M^  aud  ^  ^\».Vt<5.w^fe  Vy\.^^^ 
Bampmkmr'b  Egypt.   6tb  Ed.  \^ 
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now  destroyed.  One  chapel  (L)  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Mut, 
the  other  (M)  to  the  moon-god  Khons.  —  A  door  in  the  centre  of 
the  rear-wall  admits  to  a  smaller  hall,  which  originally  had  eight 
columns,  and  was  converted  into  a  Church  (PI.  E)  in  the  Christian 
period.  The  ancient  entrance  to  the  sanctuary-chambers  has  here 
been  altered  into  a  kind  of  apsidal  recess,  bounded  on  the  right  and 
left  by  two  granite  Corinthian  columns.  At  a  few  points  the  Christian 
whitewash  has  peeled  off,  permitting  the  *heathen'  reliefs  of  Amen- 
ophis  III.  to  become  visible  again.  Adjoining  the  church  are  sev- 
eral small  rooms  (PI.  H,  I,  K). 

We  now  return  to  the  hypostyle  hall  and  quit  the  temple  by  a 
door  on  the  E.  side  (beside  PI.  K),  but  re-enter  it  almost  immediately 
to  inspect  the  Birth  Soom  (PI.  R),  the  roof  of  which  rests  upon 
three  clustered  columns.  The  room  owes  its  name  to  the  Reliefs  on 
the  W.  wall,  referring  to  the  birth  of  Amenophis  III.  The  reliefs 
on  the  S.  wall  refer  to  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Wkst  Wall.  Lowest  Row  (from  left  to  right) :  1.  The  god  Kbnnm  moulds 
two  infants  (Amenophis  III.  and  his  guardian-spirit)  upon  the  potter's 
wheel;  opposite  is  seated  Isis.  2.  Khnum  and  Ammon.  3.  Ammon  and 
]fet-em-wa,  mother  of  Amenophis  III.,  seated  upon  the  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bol for  ^heaven\  and  supported  by  the  goddesses  Selket  and  Keith.  4.  Am- 
mon conversing  with  Thout.  5.  Isis  (defaced)  embracing  Queen  Met-em-wa; 
to  the  right  stands  Ammon.  —  Middle  Row:  1.  Thout  foretells  to  Met- 
em-wa  the  birth  of  her  son.  2.  The  pregnant  ]fet-em-wa  conducted  by 
Isis  and  Khnum.  4.  Ck)nflnement  of  Met-em-waj  beside  and  beneath  the 
■  cbuch  are  Bes,  Toeris,  and  other  genii.  4.  Isis  (defaced)  presenta  the 
new-born  prince  to  Ammon.  5.  Ammon  with  the  child  in  his  arms;  beside 
him  are  Hathur  and  Mut.  —  Top  Row  (difficult  to  distinguish  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  relief):  1.  To  the  left  is  the  queen,  with  the  goddess 
Selket  seated  behind  her;  to  the  right  two  goddesses  suckle  the  infant 
prince  and  his  guardian-spirit;  below,  the  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit 
suckled  by  two  cows.  2.  Kine  deities  holding  the  prince-  3.  The  god 
Hekaw  (painted  blue)  carrying  the  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit;  behind 
is  the  !Nile-god.  4.  Horus  hands  the  prince  and  his  gnaraian-apirit  to 
Ammon.  5.  Khnum  and  Anubis.  6.  The  prince  and  his  guardian-spirit 
seated  and  standing  before  Ammon.   7.  (in  the  corner),  Amenophis  as  king. 

From  the  Birth  Room  we  enter  Room  Qy  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  three  columns,  and  thence,  glancing  at  the  much 
damaged  reliefs,  we  pass  through  an  arched  doorway  into  the  so- 
called  — 

Sanctuary  of  Alexander  the  Great  (PI.  G).  This  chamber  was 
practically  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  who  replaced  the  original  four 
supporting  columns  in  the  centre  by  a  chapel,  in  which  the  sacred 
boat  of  Ammon  was  preserved.  The  reliefs  covering  both  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  walls  of  the  chapel  represent  Alexander  before 
Ammon  and  his  fellow-gods.  On  the  walls  of  the  chamber  the  reliefs 
of  Amenophis  III.  have  been  left  (the  king  before  the  various  Theban 
deities).  —  A  gap  in  the  wall  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sanctuary  ad- 
mits us  to  a  small  square  Hall  (PI.  F ),  with  four  clustered  papyrus- 
columns.  The  wall-reliefs,  which  arc  in  three  rows,  show  Amen- 
opbisJlI.  before  Ammon  and  other  Theban  deities.  The  door  hence 
to  the  Sanctuary  has  been  built  up. 
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Tbe  Beanuost  Booms  of  the  temple  are  of  comparatively  little  in- 
terest.  From  the  Chamber  of  Alexander  we  may  pass  through  Room  8 
(with  12  colnmns)  to  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  X),  in  which  the  sacred  shrine 
with  the  image  of  the  god  was  preserved.  A  relief  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
tnmee  shows  Atom  and  llorus  conducting  the  kin^  into  the  sanctuary. 
The  other  reliefs  represent  the  king  in  presence  of  Ammon.  —  The  small 
Ami  F,  which  was  probably  a  storeroom  for  votive-oflFerings,  is  now 
Meessible  only  from  without  the  temple. 

We  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  I^flon  (p.  239).  On  the  way  thither 
the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  exterior  W.  walls 
6f  .fhe  Court  and  Colonnade  of  Amenophis  III.  and  the  Court  of  Ram- 
ifi^  IL  (PI.  &,  c,  d).  These  walls  were  embellished  by  Ramses  II.  with 
iraflelii  of  scenes  from  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 

A  paved  street,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  figures  of  recumbent 
nou,  each  with  a  small  image  of  Amenophis  III.  in  front  of  it,  led 
|o  the  N.  from  this  temple  to  the  temple  of  Karnak.  This  street 
jeonesponded  to  the  present  main  street  of  Luxor,  with  the  bazaar, 
tud  numerous  traces  of  it  may  be  identified ;  e.g.  beside  the  market 
tQ  tiie  N.  of  the  village  (Pi.  G,  2)  and  beside  the  temple  of  Khons  at 
Xuiuk. 

2.  Karnak. 

Ottides  and  Donkeys,  see  p.  233.  —  The  view  from  the  first  pylon  of 
fh|9  Temple  of  Ammun  (p.  245)  and  the  survey  of  the  great  Hypostyle 
Ball  (p.  249)  arc  wonderfully  effective  by  moonlight  (but  comp.p.  234). 

The  main  street  of  Luxor  is  prolonged  to  the  N.  by  an  embanked 
load,  which  we  follow.  To  the  left  lies  the  new  cemetery  of  Luxor; 
tq  the  right  extends  a  new  embanked  road  leading  to  the  Temple 
of  Mut.  Farther  on  we  reach  the  village  of  Karnak.  On  the  way 
i^p  pass  the  pedestals  of  numerous  Krio-Sphinxes,  which  also  flank 
the  old  road  to  the  Temple  of  Mut  that  diverges  here.  We  follow 
the  main  route,  the  W.  Sphinx  Avenue^  to  the  Temple  of  Khons. 

a.  Temple  of  Khons  and  sureounding  Buildings. 

.  A  handsome  Portal,  erected  by  Euergetesl.,  with  a  winged  sun-disk 
In  the  hollow  cornice,  forms  the  S.  W.  entrance  to  the  temple-preoincts 
of  Karnak,  which  were  enclosed  by  a  brick-wall.  The  reliefs  represent 
Energetes  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the  Theban  deities.  Beyond 
this  portal  another  avenue  of  sphinxes,  erected  by  Ramses  XII.,  the 
last  of  the  Ramessides,  brings  us  to  the  beautiful  and  interesting  — 

Temple  of  Khons.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Theban 
moon-god  Khons,  son  of  Ammon  and  Mut,  and,  like  Ramses  IIL's 
temple  to  Ammon  (p.  247),  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
example  of  an  Egyptian  sanctuary  under  the  New  Empire.  Ram- 
ses III.  reared  the  walls  of  this  temple,  but  placed  reliefs  only  in  the 
Innermost  chambers ;  the  completion  of  the  decoration  was  left  for 
his  BuccesBord  Uamses  IV.,  Ramses  XII.,  and  the  priest-king  Herihor. 

The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  large  Pylon  (PI.  P),  104  ft*  in 
length,  33  ft.  in  breadth,  and  60  ft.  in  heigU,  \3^ow\V<6  Uqt\\.  \fiA.>i 
ha  §e0D  tbe  four  vertical  grooves,  with,  the  corteft^oii^VTv^  ^'^^T\.\«fc'«k 
f  the  masonry,  used  in  fastening  the  tiag-alatt%.    'IXve;  T^\Ve.1%»  ^^ 


r 
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tlie  towuTB  or  the  pylon  show  the  high'priest  Pinolem  f!tit  Dyn.) 
and  hii  wire  HeDE-tewe  saerlflciug  la  various  Tbebm  deities.  Tbe 
ecntral  poitsl  (with  reliefs  of  Aleiaiidei  II.)  admits  d9  Io  the  — 

Court  [PI.  A),  which  is  auf  rounded  on  thtue  aides  by  a  colonnade 
«i(h  a  double  ron  of  papyrua-cotumlia  with  biid-capilaU.  On  the 
■mooth  shaftj  and  on  the  walls  are  leprBsentaCioiiE  of  Herihor  ofler- 
tng  saciidces.   The  court  had  Four  aide-exits. 

On  Iha  liebl  (E.)  wall  is  a  Dolenonh;  relief:  HaHhar  offers  inrente 

. . ,.,.^  .,   >._.  (^i,^  ^^ 


iis's  beidl,  and  Kb 
'  of  Ihe  fajade  ol  11 


hiwk-s  head).    To   tba  riehl  ia 


t 


I  mg  itofli. 
Beyond  this  court  lies  a 
Eypoatyle  ^Jl  [PI.  B),  with 
three  aisles,  occupying  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  building.  The 
deForaiions  were  added  by  Ram- 
sea  xn.  The  cenlTit  al«le  hu 
four  papyrus  coiumna  with  csljri- 
oapitais,  while  each  of  the  side- 
aisles,  which  are  &  ft.  lower,  hat 
tvo  columns  with  bud-capitals. 
On  tho  walls  and  capilala  appears 
iUmees  XII.  sarriBcing  to  various 
deities. 

A  door  iu  the  centre  of  the 
rear-vati  leads  lo  Ihe  EsnetOUjr, 
vhirh  is  open  at  both  ends  and 

t^^^^  J  I     was  separated  from   the  re«  of 

■■■     ^MiH       I     the  building  by  an  Ambuhitory, 
•    ••«■•  I      '"^*  vide.    Here  was  preserred 

•    •■•■•  a'    "le  sacred  boat  of  Khons.    The 

-  .       -    -     -^        reHefs  represent  the  king  (Run- 
1#;  A,        I    ^'§^  se;  IV.  and  Ramsea  XII.)  before 

®=tl  N— '    ®#  various  god!.  Blocks  bearing  re- 

la  ^L    \      a,  ai  presentations  and  urtoucbes  of 

-WW     A     WW  Thntmosis  111.  have  been  built 

®  ®         \®®  'MO  ^"^  """s  of  rte  sanetnary. 

On  earh  side  of  the  Sanctouy 
lie  duk  chambers,  vith  r«lieA  by 
KamsaalT.tand  behindlt adoet^ 
say  of  the  Ptolemair  period  ad- 
th  4  twenty-sided  columns.  Tba 
reliefs  in  this  halt  exhibit  Ramies  IV.  l^bnt  occasionally  alM  tba 
Emp.  AnguBtui,  t.g.  on  each  side  ot  the  entrancal  before  tba  Tbeban 
pids.  Adjoining  are  bbmh  small  chtpels  (PI.  F-M),  the  putpOK  of 
wUch  is  unknown,  with  reliefs  of  Ramses  III.  and  his  suceaaMr. 
^  toot  on  Ika  right  (K.)  Df  Ike  uabalalorr  loads  l»  •  ualreaaa,  hf 
w±leb  Ibt  Ttmah  Bub/  mxy  ba  FMchai  kLUlouV  avj  ttiuiu  diObaltt. 
^0  ricw  of  tit  leapla  of  Saniak.    On  Ihe  TOOt  aA  kusihiu  Wetu^ 


a  Small  Hall  (PI.  E),  ^ 
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•ad  Oreek  iiucripiionSf  besides  representations  of  foot-print<),  placed  here 
by  pilgrims  to  the  temple. 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Khons  on  the  S.W.  is  a  Temple  of 
Otirii»  built  npon  a  basis  about  12  ft.  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
hollow  cornice.  The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Khons  will  open  it  on 
request.  The  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side ;  on  the  jambs  appears  the 
king  hefore  Osiris  and  other  deities.  We  enter  first  a  Rectangular 
HaU,  with  a  well-preserved  ceiling  resting  upon  two  columns,  with 
calyx-capitals  and  heads  of  Hathor  on  the  abaci.  The  grated  win- 
dows at  the  top  of  the  S.  wall  should  be  noted.  To  the  right  lie  three 
side'rooms  with  crypts  j  the  door  on  the  left  is  built  up.  —  Wo 
proceed  through  the  central  door  into  a  Second  Hall^  flanked  by  two 
side-rooms,  of  which  that  to  the  left  contains  a  representation  of  the 
dead  Osiris  upon  the  bier.  We  then  pass  through  a  door,  on  the  right 
Jamb  of  which  appears  Opet,  the  hippopotamus-goddess,  and  enter 
the  Sanctuary.  The  representations  here  show  us  the  king  (usually 
Euergetes  II.)  before  the  gods.  From  the  Sanctuary  a  flight  of  steps 
descends  to  the  chambers  in  the  basement  and  to  the  exit-door. 

b.  The  Gbeat  Temple  of  Ammon. 

Proceeding  through  the  lanes  of  Karnak  in  the  direction  of  the 
Nile,  we  soon  reach  the  first  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon. 
The  rectangular  terrace  in  front  of  this  was  even  in  antiquity  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  as  is  indicated  by  marks  on  its 
front,  recording  the  height  of  the  inundations  under  the  21st-26th 
dynasties.  On  the  terrace  rises  an  Obelisk  ofSethos  II.,  beside  which 
is  the  base  of  its  companion.  A  row  of  Krio-Sphinxes,  erected  by 
Uamses  n.,  extended  from  this  point  to  the  portal  of  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  The  fragments  of  building  to  the  S.W.  of  the  right  pylon- 
tower  belong  to  a  Chapel,  erected  about  390  B.C.  by  King  Akhoris 
and  his  successor  Psammuthis.  In  the  interior  Psammuthis  appears 
offering  incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon. 

The  great  ••Temple  of  Ammon,  the  *Throne  of  the  World*  as  it 
was  officially  styled,  was  not  built  on  any  single  uniform  plan,  but 
owes  its  present  form  to  the  building  activity  of  many  successive 
rulers  of  Egypt.  From  the  Middle  Empire  to  the  Ptolemaic  period 
most  of  the  Pharaohs  took  some  share  in  adding  to  or  adorning  this 
shrine,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  designs.  The 
foandation  of  the  temple  must  be  dated  not  later  than  the  flrst 
monarehs  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  When  Thutmosis  I.  ascended  the 
throne  and  made  Thebes  his  capital,  the  original  modest  shrine 
seemed  no  longer  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  god,  and  the  king 
therefore  added  two  colonnades  and  two  pylons  (Nos.  V  and  IV)  in 
front  of  the  temple.  In  the  reign  of  Makere  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  in  the  interior  only  (on  each  side  of  the  Sanctuary),  and 
these  were  continued  under  her  brother  Thutmosis  III.^  wken  \v«k 
hocame  sole  monarch.   Thutmosis  furthermoie  oiec.Vi^^  ^%^^^\^V^ 
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temple  (the  so-called  Promenoir)  to  the  p].,  i.e.  behind  the  main 
temple,  and  surrounded  the  "whole  structure  with  a  girdle-wall, 
against  the  inner  side  of  vhich  a  number  of  small  chambers  were 
built.  The  front  of  the  temple  was,  however,  left  unaltered  until  the 
reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  who  raised  a  new  pylon  (No.  Ill)  in  front 
of  the  pylon  (No.  IV)  of  Thutmosis  III.  All  these  buildings  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  tlie  erections  under  the  19th  Dynasty. 
Ramses  I.  raised  still  another  pylon  (No.  II)  and  Sethos  I.  and 
Kamses  II.  created  between  this  fourth  pylon  and  the  pylon  of 
Amenophis  III.  that  gigantic  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  has  lemained 
ever  since  as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Ramses  II.  also  caused  a  second  girdle-wall  to  be  built,  outside 
the  wall  of  Thutmosis  III.  The  temple  now  seemed  to  haTe  receiTod 
its  final  form.  The  temples  of  Sethos  II.  and  Ramses  lU.  were 
separate  buildings,  erected  in  front  of  the  fagade  of  the  great 
sanctuary.  But  the  Libyan  kings  of  Bubastis  (^2nd  Dyn.)  revived 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  A  huge  colonnaded  eourt, 
incorporating  half  of  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.,  was  built  In  front  of 
the  pylon  of  Kamses  I.  Taharka,  the  Ethiopian  (*26th  Dyn.),  after- 
wards reared  some  colossal  columns  for  some  unknown  purpose  in 
this  court.  The  temple  was  now  left  unaltered  for  some  time,  bat 
under  the  Ptolemies  it  underwent  fresh  alterations  and  received  its 
linal  great  pylon  (No.  I).  Thereafter  it  gradually  fell  into  ruin ;  and 
the  Roman  emperors  were  never  tempted  to  restore  the  abandoned 
and  ruinous  temple. 

The  *Fir8t  Pylon  is  still  1*24  yds.  wide,  with  walls  16  ft.  thick 
and  14'2i'2ft.  high.  This  gigantic  portal,  which  dates  ft^m  the 
Ptolemies,  was  never  completed ;  and  portions  of  the  scaffolding, 
constructed  of  crude  bricks,  remain  to  this  day.  A  magnificent 
view  is  enjoyed  from  the  top,  which  is  reached  by  a  staircase  on 
the  N.  tower.  It  is  useful  and  interesting  to  seek  to  identify,  ficom 
this  point  of  vantage,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  pUn,  the 
various  columns,  obelisks,  and  pillars.  This  is  comparatively  easy 
as  regards  the  nearer  (^W.l  portion  of  the  temple;  but  the  more 
distuit  portions,  from  among  which  obelisks  tower,  are  partly  out 
of  sight,  and  are  partly  so  foreshortened  by  distance,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  form  one  contused  system  of  ruins. 

Before  we  enter  the  great  court,  an  in5cription  on  the  door  of  the 
pylon,  to  our  right  as  we  tnter,  merits  notice.  'Ihis  was  placed  here  by 
the  5avant5  who  aocompaniid  the  army  of  2(apoleon  to  Egypt,  aad  records 
the  latitu«io  and  lon<:itude  of  the  ehiof  teniplos  of  the  Pharaohs  as  cal- 
oilat-:d  hy  them.  —  Opposito  the  French  taMe  an  Italiiin  learned 'society 
iFeb.  9.  lliUl)  ereotcd  anothtr  «howinc  the  variation  of  the  eompass 
•  dtclina.'ion:   dell*  a£;o  magnctieo'<  a«  I0^5(r. 

The  ^Oreat  Court,  built  by  the  rulers  of  the  C^Ond  Dynasty,  is 

'27r^  ft.  deep  and  3oS  ft.  ^ide,  and  covers  an  area  of  9755  sq.  yds. 

On  eich  side  is  a  row  of  co>Uimn«.  that  on  the  right  t^S.)  being  in- 

ferrupted  by  the  rempJe  of  Kimsos  111.  ^sce  i^.  *liT\.   In  fkont,  to 
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the  left,  stauds  the  small  Templb  of  Sethos  II.,  built  of  grey  sand- 
stone, except  beside  the  three  doors,  where  a  reddish  qnartzose 
sandstone  has  been  used.  The  temple  has  three  chapels,  of  which 
that  in  the  centre,  dedicated  to  Ammon,  and  that  on  the  left,  dcd^ 
icated  to  Mut,  are  filled  with  rubbish.  The  third  (right)  chapel  is 
thstof  Khons;  on  the  walls  the  king  sacrifices  to  the  boat  of  Khons, 
which  is  decorated  with  hawks^  heads,  and  appears  before  Ammon, 
Hut,  and  Khons. 

Farther  on,  in  the  central  axis  of  the  court,  are  two  large 
PedesiaU  for  statues  (that  on  the  right  retains  its  base  only).  Behind 
was  a  Colonnaded  Structure;  of  the  original  ten  columns  there  still 
stand  five  broken  shafts  on  the  left  side,  and  one  complete  column 
(with  calyx-capital  and  abacus)  on  the  right.  This  structure  had 
a  door  on  each  of  its  four  sides ;  in  front  of  the  W.  door  is  a  re- 
cumbent sphinx. 

UpoA  the  complete  colamn  Fsammeiikh  II.,  of  the  26th  Dyn.,  has  placed 
his  name  over  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharka,  of  the  25th  Dyn. ;  beside 
it  ia  the  name  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  which  also  appears  on  the 
abacas.  The  shaft  is  composed  of  36  courses  of  carefully  hewn  stone,  the 
capital  of  6  courses.  The  height  is  69  ft.  *,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
capital  16  ft.,  the  circumference  at  the  top  49  ft.  The  columns  were  united 
by  means  of  balustrades,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Philopator. 

A  door  in  the  N.  walk  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  the  great  court 
leads  out  of  the  temple.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  number  of  Krio-Sphinxes 
placed  close  together,  which  were  stored  here  in  antiquity. 

To  the  right,  facing  the  great  court,  is  the  Tbmple  of  Ramsrs  III., 
which  was  exhumed  and  cleared  of  rubbish  in  1896-97  by  the  public 
department  in  charge  of  the  antiquities.  It  Is  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  extant  specimen  of  a  simple  Egyptian 
temple,  built  throughout  on  a  single  homogeneous  plan.  Its  total 
length  is  170  ft. 

The  Pylon  with  the  entrance-door  is  much  injured,  especially  at 
the  top.  On  the  exterior  of  the  loft  tower  (E.)  Ramses  III.,  wearing 
the  doable  crown,  holds  a  band  of  prisoners  by  the  hair  and  raises 
his  club  for  a  blow.  Ammon,  standing  in  front  of  him,  hands  him 
the  sword  of  victory,  and  delivers  to  him  chained  together  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  vanquished  peoples,  who  appear  in  three  rows. 
In  the  two  upper  rows  are  the  conquered  nations  of  Iho  south,  in 
the  third  )row  those  of  the  north.  On  the  right  wing  are  similar 
representations,  the  king  here  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt. 
In  the  doorway,  Ramses  III.  receives  from  Ammon  the  symbol  of 
life,  etc 

Beyond  the  pylon  is  an  open  Courts  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  covered  passages.  The  roofs  of  the  passages  at  the  sides  are  each 
supported  by  eight  Osiris-pillars  (p.  cxxxiii),  while  on  the  terrace 
at  tilie  back  are  four  similar  pillars  and  four  columns  with  bud- 
capitals.  The  pillars  arc  united  by  balustrades  adorned  with 
leliefs. 

On  the  Bide  of  the  W.  pylon-tower  facing  the  court  ia  a^  Te.^xe«.WiIv,^V.\.vira. 
of  Aamses  JII,  receiving  O'om  a  throned  Atamou  Ui«  \iv^xQ^'^^\iv^  ^^^ 
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'jubilee*,  as  a  sign  that  the  king  would  yet  celebrate  many  jabilees.  Ott 
the  W.  wall  of  the  court  are  representations  of  saeriftces  and  of  a  pro- 
cession with  standard-bearers.  —  The  architraves  bear  florid  dedicatory 
inscriptions,  recording  that  Ramses  ni.  erected  this  monument  in  honour 
of  his  father  Ammon.  —  A  door  in  the  left  colonnade  opens  iato  the 
Portico  of  the  Bubastides  (see  below);  and  one  in  the  right  colonnade 
(now  built  up)  admitted  to  the  S.  colonnade  of  the  great  hall. 

A  door  leads  from  the  terrace  at  the  back  of  this  court  into  a 
Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight  columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals.  Ad- 
joining are  three  ChapelSj  dedicated  respectively  to  Ammon  (in  the 
middle),  Mut  (left),  and  Khons  (right),  and  each  containing  re- 
presentations of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the  boat  of  the  respectiYe 
god.  Beside  the  chapel  of  Khons  is  another  chamber,  now  much 
dilapidated;  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  of  Ammon  is  a  chamber; 
and  beside  the  chapel  of  Mut  is  a  staircase. 

From  the  court  ot  the  Temple  of  Ramses  we  proceed  by  the  £. 

door  to  the  so-called  Portico  of  the  Buba$tide8y  situated  at  the  S.E. 

corner  of  the  great  court.  This  portico  was  embellished  with  reliefs 

and  Inscriptions  by  the  kings  of  the  22nd  Dynasty. 

The  following  reliefs  may  be  particularized.  To  the  left  as  we  enter 
(on  the  projecting  wall),  above:  Ammon  hands  King  Osorkon  I.  the 
curved  sword  and  the  palm>branch  (symbol  of  long  life)^  below,  Khnom 
holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life*  before  the  king;  Uathor  gives  milk  to  the 
king.  Left  (W.)  Wall.  Takelothis  II.  and  his  son  Osorkon,  the  high- 
priest  of  Ammon,  holding  an  image  of  the  goddess  of  truth,  in  presence 
of  Ammon.  Below  is  a  long  inscription.  To  the  right  of  the  exit-door 
is  another  long  inscription  (of  the  12th  year  of  Takelothis  II.),  above 
which  two  reliefs  represent  King  Takelothis  presenting  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  Ammon.    Other  reliefs  represent  Sheshonk  I.  before  Ammon. 

We  now  pass  through  the  rear  door  of  this  portico  in  order  to 
inspect  the  highly  important  Triumphal  Monument  of  Sheshonk  !• 
(the  Shhhak  of  the  Bible).  This  is  on  the  outside  of  the  S.  tower 
of  the  second  pylon,  and  is  easily  found.  It  commemorates  the 
victory  won  by  Shishak  over  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  King  of 
Judah.  The  large  form  of  Ammon ,  wearing  the  double  crown, 
appears  to  the  left,  grasping  in  his  right  baud  the  sword  of  victory 
and  in  his  left  cords  binding  Ave  rows  of  captured  towns  in 
Palestine,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  circular  wall  enclosing 
its  name,  beneath  the  upper  part  of  a  fettered  prisoner.  The  curved 
noses,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  pointed  beards  of  the  captives 
clearly  identify  them  as  Semitic.  Beneath  Ammon  appears  the  god- 


T 


dess  of  the  Theban  nome  with  the  name  of  the  nome     JT     upon  her 

1 1 1 1 1~ 
""~ 

head.  She  holds  a  club,  bow,  and  quiver,  and  leads  five  rows  of 
captives  with  cords.  To  the  right  Shishak  is  seen  grasping  a  group 
of  cowering  Semites  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  dub. 
The  portrait  of  Shishak  was  left  unfinished  throughout. 

The  Biblical  passages  referring  to  the  campaign  are  as  follows :  1  Kings 

XIV.,  25-26 :  ^And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  lifth  year  of  king  Behoboam,  that 

Sbisbak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem :  And  he  took  away  the 

tressures  ot  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tteaaur^  ot  Ihekix^s;*!  hovser 
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ho  even  took  away  all;  and  be  took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  kad  made*.  2nd  Ghron.  xii.,  2-4  &  9:  'And  it  came  to  pass, 
ihat,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Behoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
against  Jerasalem  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  With 
twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen ^  and  the 
people  were^thout  number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt  ^  the  Lu- 
bim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he  took  the  fonced  cities 
which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem*.  Verse  9  is  the  same 
me  the  above  passage  from  Kings.  Of  the  name-labels  only  a  few  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  with  otherwise  known  names  of  places  in  Pa- 
lestine, such  as  Babbath  (last  ring  of  the  first  row),  Taanach,  Shunem, 
Behoh,  Hapharai'm,  Dfahanai'm,  Gibeon,  Beth-Horon,  Kedemoth,  Ajalon 
(in  the  second  row).  Several  symbols  have  recently  been  obliterated  by 
the  whitewash  used  to  preserve  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  name-labels 
have  also  been  destroyed,  as  e.g.  Hegiddo  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
row.  The  rest  of  the  inscription!^,  which  are  couched  in  the  usual  bom- 
bastic style,  give  no  farther  information  as  to  the  campaign. 

We  return  to  the  great  court  and  proceed  to  the  Second  Pylon  of 
Sunsea  I.,  which  was  built  out  of  the  materials  of  a  temple  of  the 
heretical  period  (comp.  p.  237;  Isolated  blocks  bear  the  cartouches 
of  Amenophis  III.,  Tut-enkh-Amon,  and  Eye).  The  left  or  N.  tower 
has  fallen  and  the  right  or  S.  tower  is  sadly  damaged.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  right  tower  appears  Ramses  II.  defeating  his  foes  in  presence 
of  Ammon.  In  front  of  this  pylon  was  a  kind  of  small  Vestibule, 
ibe  entrance  to  which  was  flanked  by  two  statues  of  Ramses  II.  The 
flgnn  on  the  right  side  still  stancls  and  displays  excellent  work- 
mtnBblp ;  beside  the  left  leg  is  a  figure  of  the  Princess  Bent-Anat. 
Only  the  legs  of  the  other  figure  remain.  In  the  doorway,  where 
tbe  cartouches  of  Ramses  I.,  Sethosl.,  and  Ramses  II.  are  found,  an 
intervening  door  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  Pto- 
lemy IX.  £uergete8  II.,  during  their  joint  reign.  The  lintel  and 
upper  parts  of  this  doorway  are  wanting,  but  the  jambs  are  in  good 
preservation,  with  expressions  of  homage  to  Ammon  and  his  fellow- 
gods.  On  the  inner  side  (left)  of  the  earlier  doorway,  at  the  foot, 
are  the  sacred  boat  of  Ammon  and  the  king  entering  the  temple. 
In  the  second  row  Arom  the  foot  appears  Ramses  II.  kneeling  before 
Ammon  and  receiving  the  symbol  of  jubilee,  indicative  of  long 
reign.  Behind  stands  the  goddess  Mut,  while  Khons,  with  the  moon's 
disk  on  his  head,  conducts  Philometor  to  behold  the  god  Ammon. 
Probably  the  representation  is  a  restoration  by  Philometor  of  an 
older  work  on  the  same  spot.  The  other  rows  exhibit  the  king  in 
presence  of  various  deities.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

**Oreat  Hypostyle  Hall.  This  imposing  hall  may  certainly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  columns 
are  prostrate,  others  lean  as  though  on  the  verge  of  falling,  and 
architrave  and  roof-slabs  have  either  fallen  or  seem  on  the  point 
of  doing  so.  The  indescribable  effect  produced  by  this  enormous 
atracture  is  perhaps  best  appreciated  if  we  place  ourselves  In  the 
wide  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  and  look  through  the  double  row 
of  huge  calyx-columns  towards  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  to>K^\^<&\}GL^^. 
The  magic  inilnence  of  the  place  is  fully  felt  in  t\i^  xaarKysv^  ^^ 
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evening,  or  by  moonlight,  vhea  llie  columDa  cut  intense  black 
shadows  on  eafih  other.  —  Consiilerable  testnrationB  are  at  present 
In  progress;  in  tbe  r{.  balf  of  the  hall,  where  11  cdIudi'ib  Tell  on 
Oct.  3r(l,  1899,  eome  of  Ihe  colnmiiG  have  been  tBmporartly 
taken  down. 

The  breailth  (Itistia  niBfl,=ureineut)  of  this  great  ball  is  338  ft., 
itt<  depth  170  ft.,  and  its  ireu  5460  square  yards,  an  area  epacious 
enough  to  an  com  mod  ate  the  entire  I'lmrnb  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
The  roof  is  snpported  by   134  calamus  arrangei)  in   16  rows,  of 


I  whii.li  the  t\yo  lential  row 
■  of  i^liistered  papyrus-col m 
r  columns  haie  bud-capltali 
I  The  ball  i9  divided  into  three  aisles    The  roof  of  the  lofty  nen- 

I    tral  aisle  or  na»e  is  supported  by  the  two  central  rows  of  colamni 
I     and  one  of  the  lower  rows  on  eaeh  side,  tbe  deSciency  in  the  heighi 
I     of  tlie  latter  being  met  by  plaoing  squire  piilara  »bove  theit     "" 
I     ^ices  between  these  pillars  were  occupied  by  windows  (i 
L  tAe  S.  side  is  ctiU  almost  pertecl\  whicb  served  to  light  the 
£*!/■     Tbe   rentral  aisle  U  about  18  It.  in  \i6\0i\,,  ■Cnt  ivi^- 


Millie  tbe  other 
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The  columns  are  not  monolithic  but  are  built  up  out  of  semi-drums. 
The  material  is  a  reddish  sandstone.  Each  of  the  twelve  columns  in  the 
two  een^l  rows  is  llVs  ft.  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  83  ft.  in  circum- 
fbrenoe,  i.e.  sa  large  as  Trajan's  Column  in  Rome  or  the  Vendome  Column 
in  Fluris.  It  requires  six  men  with  outstretched  arms  to  span  one  of 
thCHM  huge  eolumns.  Their  height  is  69  ft.,  that  of  the  capitals  11  ft. 
The  remaining  122  columns  are  each  4272  ft.  in  height  and  6V2  ft.  in 
fllamefcer. 

The  walls  of  the  hall,  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  the  abaci,  and 
ihe  architrave  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs,  many  of 
which  still  retain  their  ancient  colouring.  These  date  from  the 
reigns  of  Sethos  I.  and  Ilamses  II.,  the  former  of  whom  embellished 
the  N.  half  of  the  hall  (as  far  as  the  10th  row  of  columns),  the 
latter  the  S.  half.  Only  a  single  column  (the  first  in  the  6th  row) 
bean  the  name  of  Ramses  I.  Ramses  III.,  Ramses  IV. ,  Ramses  YI., 
and  Ramses  XII.  have  also  recorded  their  names.  The  scenes  on 
the  columns  show  the  king  adoring  the  gods  of  Thebes.  Those  by 
Sethos  L  are  in  delicate  flat  relief,  those  by  Ramses  II.  in  ruder 
gank  relief. 

Among  the  beautiful  Relieft^f  Sethot  I.  (Walls  a,  &,  c)  the  finest  is  that 
OB  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  wall  (PI.  c).  We  here  see  the  king  kneeling 
before  the  god  Harmachis,  who  is  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  while  behind 
the  king  stands  the  lion -headed  goddess  Wert-hekaw  holding  a  palm 
braneh,  from  which  hang  various  symbols.  To  the  left  the  king  kneels 
beneafh  the  saered  tree  of  Hcliopolis,  on  whose  leaves  the  god  Thout  is 
iBMribing  his  migesty^s  name. 

On  the  outside  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  this  hall  are  *TIistobical 
Beuan  of  great  importance ,  commemorating  the  victories  of 
Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.  over  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  There 
ia  an  exit-door  on  each  side  of  the  great  hall  (comp.  the  Plan),  but 
the  Tisit  to  the  reliefs  is  more  conveniently  made  from  the  Central 
Oonrt  (p.  263).  — We  first  examine  the  reliefs  on  the  *North  Walt^ 
commemorating  the  victories  of  Sethos  I. 

The  series  begins  at  PI.  d,  (-n  the  E  wall.  —  Wall  d.  Upper  Row. 
Here  we  see  King  Sethos  aligbting  from  his  chariot,  in  the  well-wooded 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  inhabitants,  whose  physiognomies  are  distinctly 
ehwacteriiedj  are  compelled  to  fell  trees  for  the  king.  —  Lower  Bow.  Battle 
of  Sethos  with  the  Beduins  of  S.  Palestine.  To  the  right  the  king  i»  shown 
driving  in  his  two-horse  chariot  and  launching  hi-^  arrows  against  the 
foes,  who  lie  in  confused  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded.  On  the  mountains, 
above,  to  the  left,  is  the  fortress  of  Canaan,  whose  inhabitants  stand  in 
front  of  it  beseeching  mercy  or  assist  the  fugitives  to  ascend  into  it.  —  We 
now  reoeh  the  E.  Past  (PI.  e)  of  the  N.  Wall,  where  also  there  is  an 
upper  and  a  lower  series  of  repre<<entations.  Upper  Row  (from  left  to  right). 
1.  Battle  of  Yenuam  in  Syria.  The  king,  advancing  to  the  attack  in  his 
ebmriot^  shoots  arrows  against  the  enemy,  whose  charioteers,  cavalry, 
and  Infantry  flee  in  wild  confusion.  To  the  left  is  the  fortress  of  Yenuam, 
aurrounded  with  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  re- 
pr^ented  fall  face  contrary  to  the  usual  Egyptian  method,  conceal  them- 
selves among  trees.  2.  The  king  binding  captives  with  his  own  hand. 
9.  The  king,  marehing  behind  his  chariot,  appears  dragging  four  captives 
witti  him  and  drawing  others  in  two  rows  behind  him.  4.  Sethos  leads 
two  rows  of  captured  Syrians  before  the  Theban  triad,  Ammon,  Mut,  and 
Khong,  to  whom  the  king  also  presents  cosily  vessels  captured  amongst 
tbe  booty.  —  Lower  Row  (from  left  to  right).  1.  TTi\)Lmv^«\  ^^qvc^%^  ^^ 
tfee.  klnf  ibrottgb  Ptlestine.    Sethos,  standing  in.  ^\&  0:i^x\o\^  \q\iVOu  ^^- 
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vanees  at  a  walk,  turns  towards  the  princes  of  Palestine,  who  do  him 
homage  with  uplifted  hands.  Behind  the  king  are  a  fortress  and  the  costly 
vessels  hronght  as  tribute.  Above  and  below  the  horses  are  seen  small 
castles,  built  by  the  king  to  protect  the  water-stations.  2.  Battle  against 
the  Beduins  of  S.  Palestine  (see  p.  251).  The  king  shoots  arrows  against 
the  enemy,  the  survivors  of  whom  fled  to  the  mountains.  Beneath  are 
several  castles  and  wells,  with  the  wounded  lying  beside  them.  3.  Victor- 
ious return  of  the  king  from  Syria.  The  king  stands  in  his  chariot, 
preceded  and  followed  by  fettered  captives.  The  boundary  between  Asia 
and  Africa  is  marked  by  a  canal,  bordered  by  reeds,  in  which  crocodiles 
swim;  the  canal  is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  fortiBed 
guard-house.  On  the  Egyptian  side  (to  the  right)  two  groups  of  priests, 
with  nosegays,  and  grandees  welcome  the  returning  monarch.  4.  The  king 
leads  his  captives  before  Ammon,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  the  costly 
vessels  taken  amongst  the  booty.  —  To  the  rigJU  and  l^t  of  As  doot  are 
two  colossal  companion-reliefs,  in  which  Ammon  is  represented  holding 
several  rows  of  captured  nations  and  cities  by  cords,  and  presenting  the 
sword  of  victory  to  King  Sethos,  who  raises  his  club  against  a  band  of 
foes  whom  he  holds  by  the  hair  (comp.  p.  248). 

We  turn  next  to  the  W.  Part  (PI.  /)  of  the  N.  Wall,  which  we  in- 
spect from  right  to  left.  Top  Row.  Storming  of  Kadesh  in  the  land  of 
Amor  (N.  Palestine).  The  king  in  his  chariot  (figure  of  the  king  wanting) 
shoots  against  the  foe ;  a  hostile  chariot  has  been  overthrown  by  th«  royal 
chariot.  To  the  right,  on  a  tree-clad  height,  appears  the  fortress  of  Kadesh, 
the  defenders  of  which  are  pierced  with  arrows.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
a  herd  of  cattle,  accompanied  by  the  herdsmen,  takes  to  flight.  —  Middle 
Row.  1.  Battle  against  the  Libyans.  The  king  in  his  chariot  holds  with  his 
bow  a  Libyan,  whom  he  is  about  to  smite  with  the  sword.  To  the  right 
are  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  enemies.  The  Libyans  are  distinguished  by 
large  pig-tails  worn  on  one  side  and  by  feathers  on  their  heads.  The  king 
transfixes  a  Libyan  with  his  lance.  3.  The  king  in  his  chariot,  preceded 
by  two  rows  of  captured  foes.  4.  The  king  presents  the  captives  and  the 
captured  vessels  to  the  Theban  triad.  —  Bottom  Row.  1.  Battle  against  the 
Hittites  in  K.  Syria.  The  king  in  his  chariot  shoots  against  his  foes,  who 
betake  themselves  to  headlong  flight  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot. 
2.  The  king  in  his  chariot  grasps  cords  to  which  are  fastened  seTeral 
captives  and  two  hostile  chariots  with  their  drivers.  3.  The  king  leads 
his  captives  before  the  Theban  triad,  who  are  in  this  instance  accompanied 
by  the  goddess  of  truth.  Before  the  king  are  placed  the  captured  vesscds 
devoted  to  the  gods. 

The  reliefs  on  the  8.  Wall  (PI.  g,  K)  commemorate  in  similar 
fashion  the  Syrian  campaigns  of  Ramses  U.,  chiefly  those  against 
the  Hittites.  About  40  ft.  to  the  right  (E.)  of  the  door  a  short  wall 
projects  at  right  angles  from  the  wall  of  the  great  temple,  bearing 
a  most  interesting  and  important  inscription,  containing  the  Trtaty 
of  Peace  concluded  with  the  Hittites  by  Ramses  II.  in  the  2l8t  year 
of  his  reign.  —  On  the  S.  exterior  temple-waU,  beyond  the  pio- 
jecting  wall,  at  PI.  i,  we  see  Ramses  II.  leading  two  rows  of  cap- 
tives before  Ammon.  Beneath,  in  long  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
the  poetical  account  of  the  Hittite  campaign  (the  so-called  Epic  of 
Pentaur)  that  we  have  already  met  with  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor 
(p.  240).  We  now  turn  the  corner  at  PI.  A,  and  on  the  end  of  the 
wall  (beside  the  closed  S.E.  door  of  the  hypostyle  hall)  find  a  relief 
of  Ramses  II.  presenting  to  Ammon  the  captives  and  costly  tossols 
taken  in  the  Syrian  campaigns. 

The  Third  Pjlon,  built  by  Amenophis  III.  and  now  complotely 
ruined,  forms  the  rear-wall  of  the  great  hypostylo  court,  into  i^ek 
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its  VesiilmU  still  projects.  On  the  rear  of  the  S.  tower  (PI.  t)  is  a 
long  inscxlptioii  (unfortunately  Impeifect  at  the  top),  recording  the 
g;ift8  of  Amenophis  III.  to  the  god  Ammon ;  and  on  the  rear  of  the 
N.  towei  (PI.  m)  are  seen  the  last  remnants  of  a  larger  represen- 
tation of  «  festal  voyage,  in  the  shape  of  a  sacred  hark  of  Ammon 
with  the  iLing  on  hoard  and  another  fully  manned  ship. 

On  passing  through  the  third  pylon  into  the  Central  Court, 
we  come  first  upon  an  Obelise,  the  last  suryivor  of  four,  erected  in 
pairs  by  Thu tmesis  I.  It  is  76  ft.  high  and  stands  upon  a  base  6  ft. 
square.  On  each  face  of  the  obelisk  are  three  yertical  Inscriptions, 
fhe  central  one  being  the  dedicatory  Inscription  of  Thutmosis  I., 
and  the  other  two  additions  by  Ramses  lY.  and  Ramses  YI.  The 
bases  of  the  other  obelisks  are  adjacent.    The  obelisks  marked  the 

entrance  to  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  I. 

A  deyiation  may  here  be  made  to  inspect  the  Historical  Reliefs  on  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (comp.  p.  251). 

Next  follows  Pylon  IV,  in  a  most  ruinous  condition ,  beyond 
which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  First  Colonnade,  originally 
embellished  with  columns  and  colossal  statues  of  Osiris.   Within 
this  colonnade  rose  the  two  great  Obelisks  of  Queen  Makere,  made 
of  fine  pink  granite  from  Assuan,  and  coTcred  at  the  apex  with 
electrum  (a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver).  The  Right  Obelisk  has  been 
orerthrown,  and  the  top  has  fallen  some  distance  to  the  N.   The 
*Left  Obelitk,  still  standing,  is  97^2  f^^-  high  and  its  diameter  at 
the  btse  is  8^2  f^;  it  is  the  tallest  obelisk  known,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  which  is 
105  ft.  high.    The  inscriptions  record  that  the  obelisks  were  made 
in  7  mouths.    Originally  there  was  only  the  customary  single  ver- 
tlesl  inslniption  on  each  face;  but  afterwards,  on  the  upper  parts 
reliefs  were  added,  showing  Makere,  Thutmosis  I.,  and  Thutmosis  II. 
sacrificing  to  Ammon.    The  names  and  figures  of  Ammon  were  ob- 
Iterated  by  Amenophis  lY.,  but  restored  by  Sethos  1. 

This  Colonnade  underwent  various  transformations  under  the  18th  Dy- 
nasty. When  Thutmosis  I.  huilt  it  originally  it  had  two  rows  with  ilve 
eolamni  in  each  to  the  left,  and  two  with  six  colamns  in  each  to  the 
right,  supporting  roofs.  When  Hakere  erected  the  obelisks  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  reign,  the  columns  to  the  right  and  two  pairs  of  those  to  the 
1^  were  removed.  Thutmosis  III.  surrounded  the  obelisks  with  a  sand- 
atone  stmeture  which  concealed  more  than  h&If  of  them,  and  portions  of 
which  still  remain.  Finally  under  Amenophis  II.  the  right  half  of  the  colon- 
nade was  restored  and  six  pairs  of  papyrus-columns  were  erected,  of 
which,  however,  only  the  stumps  are  now  left. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  E.,  we  pass  the  Fifth  Pylon  ,  also 
erected  by  Thutmosis  I.,  which  forms  the  back-wall  of  the  colonnade 
jnst  desoibed,  and  enter  a  Second  Colonnade,  another  erection 
of  Thntmosis  I.  This  colonnade  had  sixteen-sided  columns  but  is 
now  much  mined.  On  each  side  of  the  central  passage  Thutmosis  III. 
eenstmcted  two  chambers,  with  a  granite  g&t«^«.^  ^^%\«t^^V) 
BMaeL)  between.    Beyond  this  gateway  lis^s  X\i^  %Vs!Ci^'^V^^ 
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the  last  and  smallest,  also  an  erection  of  Thutmosis  IH.,  now  in 
ruins.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  granite  gateway  are 
representations  in  the  usual  style  of  the  cities  and  trih^s  subdued 
by  Thutmosis  III.  (comp.  p.  248);  to  the  right  are  the  tribes  of  the 
S.,  to  the  left  'the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Retenu  (t.c.  Syria),  which 
His  Majesty  took  in  the  wretched  town  of  Megiddo\ 

Beyond  the  sixth  pylon  we  enter  the  Fore -Court  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, in  which  are  two  large  OraniU  PiUars  erected  by  Thut- 
mosis 111.  The  S.  (right)  pillar  bears  the  lily  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
N.  pillar  the  papyrus  of  Lower  Egypt.  Here  also  are  a  *Bu$t  of  a 
Colossal  Statue  of  Ammon  and  a  headless  Statue  of  the  Ooddtas 
AmuneL,  in  reddish  sandstone,  both  dedicated  by  King  Tut-eukh- 
Amon,  whose  name  was  later  replaced  by  that  of  Haremheb,  his 
su<*cessor. 

To  the  right  of  the  fore-court  ia  a  colonnade  with  papyma-colamns, 
built  by  Thutm.tsis  111.,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  ruina  ia  obtained. 
Behind  the  entrance  are  reliefs  of  the  time  of  Sethos  II. 

The  Sanctuary,  built  by  Philip  Arrhidxus  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  chamber,  is  not  yet  completely  exhumed.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  pink  granite,  and  is  divided  into  two  chambers.  The  fh>nt 
chamber,  opening  to  the  W.,  is  19  ft.  long,  the  hinder  one,  open- 
ing to  the  K.,  over  25  ft.  The  roof,  which  was  adorned  with 
yellow  stars  upon  a  blue  ground,  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  walls  both  outside  and  inside  were  covered  with  reliefe,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  still  in  good  preservation  at  some  points. 

Interior  Walls.  In  the  first  chamber  Philip  appears  offering  sacrifices 
to  various  forms  of  Ammon.  The  figures  and  inscriptions  are  picked  out 
with  bluish-green  pijiment.  The  reliefs  in  the  second  chamber  are  laiver 
and  better  executed,  but  in  poorer  preservation.  Here,  to  the  left,  Fhulp 
is  seated  at  a  banquet. 

Hound  the  outside  of  the  Sanctuary  runs  a  raised  CoaaiDoa.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  first  chamber  are  X  rows  of  reliefs,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
de.-stroyed:  i.  Rites  attending:  the  entrance  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  king; 
the  goddess  Amonet  grives  milk  t  >  the  king.  2.  3.  The  sacred  boat  of 
Ammon  on  different  festal  v^ccasions.  On  the  S.  wall  of  the  second 
chamber  are  four  reliefs,  representing  the  king  sacrificing  to  varions  forms 
of  Ammon,  etc.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  first  chamber  the  king  oflfers  two 
small  trees  to  Ammon-Kametf.  On  the  K.  wall  of  the  second  chamber 
are  reliefs  similar  to  those  on  the  S.  wall.  Tbe  opposite  wjU.  aa  well  as 
the  back  of  the  Sixth  Pylon  in  the  fore-court,  is  occupied  by  tatfcriptlons, 
known  as  the  A»tMlt  o/  Thutmcti*  111,^  detailing  the  warlike  acquisitions 
of  that  monarch.  The  relief  above  tho  inscription  to  the  riut  of  the 
black  granite  door  depicts  Thutmi^is  HI.  conferring  gifts  on  uie  temple 
(two  obelisks,  va«es,  necklaces,  chests). 

Opening:  oiV  this  corridor  are  a  number  of  rooms,  all  more  or  less  In 
ruins,  which  wore  built  and  embellished  with  reliefs  by  Queen  HakerS. 
As  in  all  other  places,  the  name^  and  figures  of  the  queen  have  been 
scratched  out  and  replaced  by  tbose  of  Thutmosis  II.  or  ThntmosiB  III. 

Coiitinuius  our  progress  still  towards  the  £.  beyond  ih«  sanc- 
tuary, we  reach  a  flat  opeu  spaci\  strewn  with  the  scanty  miles  of 
the  i-arliest  Temple  of  the  Middle  Empire.    In  f^ont  of  the  ckambers 
of  Thuimo^h  UI. .  which  may  be  recogniied  on  the  N.  iidO|  nn  a 
pstA,  on  which  the  Pharaohs  erecta^  suxuts  \(k  \V<^  isc«Ad«%t  lodgod 
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worthy  of  that  honour.    Farther  on  this  path  turned  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  S.  and  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  — 

Oreat  FestAl  Temple  of  Thntmosis  in.  We  first  enter  a  small 
chamber  in  which  two  sixteen-sided  columns  are  still  standing, 
and  pass  thence  through  another  chamber  with  one  column,  and  a 
Tcstibule,  into  the  Great  Ftstal  Hall.  This  has  three  aisles  and  is 
'  144  ft  wide  and  52  ft.  deep.  The  roof  was  supported  by  20  columns 
in  two  rows,  and  32  square  pillars.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  col- 
umns here  is  quite  unique ;  the  shafts  taper  downwards,  and  the 
capitals  are  in  the  form  of  inverted  calyces,  the  petals  of  which 
point  downwards.  The  pillars,  though  not  so  tall  as  the  columns, 
were  of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  and  with  the  latter  supported 
the  roofing  slabs  of  the  side-aisk'S.  The  roof  of  the  loftier  central 
aisle  was  supported  partly  by  the  columns  and  partly  by  small 
pillars  with  an  architraye  rising  from  the  roof  above  the  pillars  to 
the  height  of  the  columns.    The  reliefs  on  the  pillars  show  Thut- 

mosis  III.  in  presence  of  the  gods. 

Tbe  rooms  adjoining  the  festal  hal),  several  of  which  are  in  ruins, 
were  adorned  with  reliers  by  Thutmosis  III.  A  door  in  the  partly  ruined 
rear-wall  of  the  colonnade  leads  £.  to  the  Sanctdart,  which  included 
tbree  chambers.  Only  the  lower  part  of  its  walls  is  now  left.  Adjoining, 
on  the  K.,  Is  a  Small  Room,  with  its  roof  supported  by  4  clustered  papyrus- 
colvmns  with  bud-capitals  (still  in  good  preservation) ;  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  are  representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  brought  from 
Syria  to  Egypt  by  Thutmosis  III.  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign.  —  To  the 
8.  is  the  Alsxandek  Room,  built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restored  by  Alexan- 
der the  Oreat.  The  reliefs  show  Alexander  (or  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
ThaUttosis),  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  —  Farther  on  is  a  Hall,  with  8  sixteen- 
dided  eoIamnB,  of  which  7  are  still  erect,  and  beyond  that  runs  a  Cobri- 
DOB,  opening  off  which  are  two  small  rooms  with  columns  and  seven  other 
chambers,  with  reliefs  of  Thutmosis. 

In  the  above-mentioned  chamber  with  one  column  was  found  the 
famous  Karnak  Table  of  the  Kings,  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  munarchs  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  i8th  Dvn.  (now  in  the  Biblioth^que  Ka- 
tlonale  in  Paris).' 

The  central  and  E.  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Amnion  (from 
Pylon  ni  onwards)  were  surrounded  by  a  Gibdlb  Wall,  the  ex- 
tant remains  of  which  are  covered  with  reliefs  of  Ramses  II.  sacri- 
ficing to  tbe  gods.  Close  behind  the  wall  Ramses  II.  built  a  Colon- 
nade  (now  completely  ruined),  embellished  with  Osiris-statues,  and 
coniLBCted  with  a  Small  Temple  (ruins  uninteresting),  built  by  the 
same  hing. 

Still  farther  to  tbe  E.  is  a  well-preserved  ancient  Gateway ^  62  ft. 
in  height,  wbich  was  the  E.  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and 
lay  610  yds.  distant  from  the  first  (W.)  pylon.  It  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

If  we  tnm  to  the  right  (S.)  outside  the  gateway,  we  soon  reach  a  small 
building  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  III.  and  Ramses  IV.  —  To  the 
"S,  of  the  gateway  lies  a  small  Temple  of  0«'rt<,  dedicated  by  Amenertais, 
eiitep  of  Shabako  1.  (26th  Dyn.)  and  mother-in-law  of  Psammetikh  L. 
Sear  it  are  feveral  «mall  chapels  of  the  same  period  ^"^ft^li  T>^tv.^. 
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c.  The  Northern  Buildinos. 

The  ruins  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  in  sneli  bad  preser- 
vation that  the  traveller  who  has  little  time  at  his  disposal  may  content 
himself  with  a  glance  at  the  great  N.  girdle-wall  of  Kile-hricks,  and  at 

the  N.  gateway. 

Beginning  at  the  E.  gateway  (see  p.  255],  we  skirt  the  girdle- 
wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  first  to  the  N.  and  then  to  the  W. 
(^left),  until  we  see  upon  the  right  or  N.  side  of  our  path  another 
girdle-wall  of  Nile-bricks.  Passing  through  a  gateway  in  the  latter, 
adorned  with  the  cartouche  of  Nekht-Har-ehbet  (p.  lixx-vil),  we 
reach  the  — 

Temple  of  Mont,  which,  though  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  temple 
of  Khons  (p.  243),  is  now  so  ruined  that  its  ground-plan  can  scarcely 
be  made  out.  The  temple  was  built  for  the  war-god  Mont  or  Mentu 
by  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.),  though  it  was  subsequently  seTeral 
times  enlarged  between  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  and  the  epoch  of  the 
Ptolemies,  especially  by  Euergetes  I.  The  temple  stood  upon  a  plat- 
form of  masonry,  traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  earlier  sculptures 
and  architectural  fragments  are  of  great  beauty;  and  columns  with 
Hathor  capitals  were  also  employed.  Two  obelisks  of  red  granite 
once  stood  in  front  of  the  N.  entrance,  upon  bases  that  are  still  in  aitu. 
The  N.  gateway,  built  of  granite,  dates  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphos. 

From  the  granite  gateway  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.,  passing  the 
remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  Temple^  of  which  the  staircase  is  still  to 
be  seen,  to  Six  Small  Chapels,  each  of  which  is  entered  by  a  sand- 
stone gateway  (without  inscription)  in  the  girdle-wall.  Only  the  two 
chapels  farthest  to  the  W.  have  left  any  considerable  remains.  The 
second  from  the  W.  contains  the  name  of  Amenertais,  with  that  of 
her  brother  Shabako.  The  fine  alabaster  statue  of  the  queen,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Gizeh  (p.  87),  was  found  here. 

Re-entering  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  hy  a  gateway 
in  its  S.  girdle-wall,  we  notice  immediately  to  our  left  a  Tmple 
of  Ftah,  patron-god  of  Memphis.  It  was  built  by  Thutmosis  III. 
and  enlarged  and  restored  by  Shabako  the  Ethiopian  and  by  several 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

As  we  approach  from  the  W.,  we  reach  five  successive  (?o<eiM|W,  of 
which  the  second  and  fourth  (PI.  a  and  6)  were  built  by  Shabako,  wnoae 
names  have  been  scratched  out,  the  others  by  a  Ptolemy.  Farther  on  la  a 
Corridor^  running  between  two  columns  (with  rich  foliage  capitals)  con- 
nected by  a  balustrade.  The  Pylon  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  oat  a  portal 
bearing  the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.,  restored  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
This  admits  to  a  Court  (PI.  c) ,  embellished  at  the  back  wltk  a  portico 
supported  by  two  sixteen-sided  columns.  Two  altars  stand  here,  dedicated 
by  Amenemhet  I.  and  Thutmosis  III.  In  the  walls  are  ancient  recesses. 
A  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper  story.  A  doorway  (with  restored  rcJiefs 
of  Thutmosis  III.),  in  the  main  axis  of  the  temple,  leads  into  fke  AMdiMrsr, 
which  retains  the  original  reliefs  of  Thulmosis  III.  To  the  right  is  a 
room  with  a  statue  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  8ekhmet ;  to  the  left,  another 
wJtA  a  weJl'preserved.  ceiling  and  ancient  reliefs  of  Thutmesis  lU.  -^  It 
fa  iastrnctive  to  observe  the  difference  in  Btyle  betweea  the  saoleBt  aad 
ilie  restored  reliefs. 
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Between  tbis  temple  of  Ptah  and  the  great  hypostylc  hall  of  the 

temple  of  Ammon  are  the  remains  of  three  small  Chapels  of  the  Late 

Periodj  all  entered  f^om  the  E. 

The  floathemmost  and  largestt  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
9Btli  Dyn.  by  the  miyordoino  Peteneit.  In  the  doorway  we  see  Psamme- 
UUi  lu.  and  the  Qaecn  Enkh-nes-nefer-eb-re  sacrificing  to  Ammon  and 
other  godfl.  Beyond  is  a  hall  built  of  brick,  with  four  stone  columns.  To 
fhe  light  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  is  Nitocris,  wife  of  Psamme- 
tikh  II.,  to  the  left  is  Amasis.  —  The  central  chapel  was  erected  by  an 
otberwise  unknown  8heshonk  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  is  represented 
on  the  left  Jamb  of  the  entrance-door.  On  the  right  jamb  is  Queen  Enkh- 
ne*-nefiBr-eb-rS,  to  whose  household  Sheshonk  belonged.  The  walls  of  this 
temple  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  of  stone. 
—  Tbn  "S.  chapel,  the  oldest,  was  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  Taharka  (2dth  Dyn.), 
tiAo,  along  with  the  princess  Shepenwepet,  appears  on  the  walls. 

d.    ThB  SoUTHEBN  BuiLDIIfGS. 

situated  to  the  S.  of  Ramses  II.'s  girdle-wall  (p.  255)  is  the 
8A«r«d  Lake,  named  by  the  Arabs  Birket  el-Malldha  or  Lake  of  the 
Salt  Pity  as  the  water  has  become  saline  and  undrinkablo  through 
ioflltration.  The  hanks  were  anciently  faced  with  hewn  stones,  and 
triaces  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  especially  on 
the  N.  side. 

Between  this  lake  and  the  girdle- wall  are  a  few  half-ruined  chambers, 
partly  eonatructed  of  alabaster.  The  ruins  nearest  the  lake  date  from  tl^e 
reign  of  ThntmosisXII.,  those  immediately  adjoining  the  tomple'Wall  from 
the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharka. 

We  now  proceed  to  visit  the  Connecting  Buildings  between  the 
Temple  of  Ammon  and  the  Temple  of  Mut,  which  were  begun  by 
Queen  Makere  but  were  probably  never  completed.  Quitting  the  Cen- 
tral Court  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  wo  enter  a  court  enclosed  on 
two  aides  by  walls  and  on  the  rear  by  Pylon  VII.,  all  of  which  are 
in  rains.  On  the  exterior  of  the  W.  wall  was  Inscribed  the  famous 
treaty  made  by  Hamses  n.  with  the  Hittites  (p.  252).  On  the  E.  wall 
is  a  long  Inscription  (PI.  o),  describing  the  contests  of  King  Meren- 
ptah  with  the  Libyans  and  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  (Etrus- 
cans, Achieans,  etc.);  and  farther  on  is  a  triumphal  relief  (PI.  6)  of 
Merenptah  in  the  presence  of  Ammon  grasping  a  group  of  enemies 
by  tiie  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club. 

FylCfn  Vn  was  built  by  Thutmosis  III.,  whose  victories  are  cel- 
ebrated on  both  sides  of  it.  In  front  of  the  S.  side  are  the  remains 
of  two  colossal  statues  of  Thutmosis  III. ,  in  red  granite. 

Beside  the  easternmost  of  the  two  walls  which  unite  Pylon  YII 
with  Pylon  YUI  lies  (to  the  left)  a  small  Chapel,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  Round  the  Sanctuary  runs  a  gallery  supported 
by  pillars  connected  with  each  other  by  balustrades.  Farther  on,  on 
the  same  wall,  is  a  representation  (PI.  c)  of  Ramses  II.  sacrificing. 

Pylon  Ym  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation,  although  it 
wa«:biiiU.by  Queen  Makere,  and  is  thus  the  most  ancient  part  of  tlv« 
entire  baHdin^.  Makero^a  names  weie  lemoNft^  Iiqtd.  VJtkfe  x^>NrI^"%»  V^ 

Bamdkkkm^b  Egypt,    bth  Ed.  V^ 
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ThutmosisII.  Sethosl.  restored  the  reliefs  from  which  Ameno- 
pMs  IV.  (p.  203)  had  removed  all  allusions  to  Ammon;  but  he 
frequently  inserted  his  own  name  instead  of  replacing  those  of  the 

ancient  kings. 

I?.  SiDK.  £«/%  Tower  (E.).  1.  Sethos  I.  sacriOcing  to  various  god«; 
farther  to  the  right,  2.  Thutmosis  II.  (originally  Makeri)  before  the  lion- 
headod  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  llathor^  behind  the  king  are  priests 
carrying  the  sacred  boat  of  Animon;  beneath  appears  Thntmosia  I.  before 
the  'Xheban  triad.  The  inscription  in  front  of  this  king  refers  to  the 
accession  of  Makere.  —  Right  Tower  (W.)^  from  left  to  right:  1.  Sethos  I. 
(originally  Hakere)  before  the  hawk-headed  Mont,  who  holds  before  him 
the  symbol  for  Uife";  behind  are  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Ammon; 
beneath  are  two  rows  representing  Ramses  III  in  presence  of  various 
godi<.  2.  Thutmosis  U.  (originally  Makers)  before  Ammon  and  Khons; 
behind  the  kin;:  are  the  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  Thout,  the  latter  writ- 
ing iipnn  a  palm-leaf;  beneath,  Ramses  III.  before  the  gods.  —  On  the  JtmHbs 
of  thf  Central  Doortcnjf  are  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  ni.  and  Thutmosis  II. 

On  each  side  in  the  Gateway  i.<<  Ramses  II.  before  various  deities. 

S.SiDB.  LeftTofefr(W.).  Amenophis II.  seicing  captured  euemfes  by  the 
hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club;  before  him  is  Ammon  (inaerted  by 
Sethos  I.).  Kight  Totrer  (A*.),  a  similar  scene.  —  On  the  Door  Jambi  are 
inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  II.  (left)  and  Thutmosis  III.  (right).  —  Leaning 
apainst  the  ripht  door-post  is  an  inscription  on  red  granite,  recording  the 
Asiatic  campaigns  of  Amenophis  II.  The  lower  part  is  broken  off.  —  On 
the  £*.  Side  of  the  ri|:ht  (E.)  tower  are  reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  high- 
prie.-^ts  of  Animon  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  U. 

Six  colossal  seated  figures  of  kings  were  originally  placed  before 
the  S.  side  of  this  pylon.  The  best-preserved  of  these  aie:  to  the  W., 
Amenophis  I.  (limestone)  and  Thutmosis  II.  (red  breccia);  to  the 
£..  Thutmosis  II.  Both  the  figures  of  Thutmosis  retain  their  lower 
part  only ;  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  that  to  the  W.  records 
that  Thutmosis  III.  restored  it  in  the  4^nd  year  of  his  reign. 

Tlie  following  Pylon  IX,  built  by  King  Haremheb,  has  collapsed. 
The  reliefs  and  inscriptions  (of  Haremheb,  Ramses  IL,  Ramses  IV., 
and  Ramses  VI.)  an'  of  little  interest.  On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains 
of  two  colossal  statues,  which  Kamses  II.  'usurped*. 

Between  Pylons  IX  and  X  lies  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  a 

wall,  which  is  interrupted  on  the  left  (E.)  side  by  the  ndns  of  a 

small  Temple  of  Amenophis  n. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  Galkry^  borne  by  14  square  plUnrs  em- 
belli.<!hed  with  reliefs.  1  hence  a  granite  portal  admits  us  to  a  laige  Ainl/, 
the  rt  of  of  which  rested  on  16  square  pillars  with  coneaTe  eondces  at 
the  t'tp.  On  the  fonr  sides  of  each  pillar  appears  Amenophis  IL  before 
j^ome  doily.  This  hall  is  flanked  by  snuiller  chambers,  two  of  which 
have  pillars  like  those  <>f  the  main  hall.  3lost  of  the  scnlptnrei  on  the 
walls  and  pillars  are  oxociited  in  fine  li<w  relief,  only  a  few  being  in 
sunk  Tf'liof.    Xuoh  of  the  Ci •Ion ring  is  in  goi>d  preservation. 

On  the  K.  Wall  of  the  court,  to  the  right  (S.^)  of  the  temple,  are 
several  important  reliefs  of  Haremheb.  At  Pi.  d  we  see  the  king 
conducting  to  the  Theban  triad  a  number  of  captiTes  fW>Bi  flie  in- 
conse-yielding  land  of  Punt,  who  bear  sacks  of  gold  end  gems  and 
other  /r//t«.  At  PI.  r  to  the  right  of  the  door,  the  king  appears 
lesdin^  fettered  Syrian  captKcs  before  iVie  tVLfi^bv^  tAMk. 
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On  the  ontflide  of  the  wall,  behind  1^.  «,  is  a  procession  of  priests 
carryiiig  the  nacred  boats.  Beside  it  is  inscribed  an  ordinance  ofHarem- 
heb,  intended  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  state. 

The  reliefs  on  the  W.  Walt  of  the  court,  whioh  also  date  from 
Hanniheh,  are  in  poor  preservation. 

The  wings  of  Pylon  X,  the  last  pylon,  forming  the  S.  entrance 
ifi  the  precincts  of  tiie  great  temple  of  Ammon,  have  collapsed,  but 
Uie  eentral  doorway  is  still  standing.  Haremheb  was  the  hullder  of 
this  pylon  also,  for  which  he  used  the  stones  of  a  building  raised 
by  Amenophis  IV.  in  Kamak  to  his  new  deity  (p.  203).  The  reliefs 
on  the  doorway  exhibit  Haremheb  sacrificing  and  performing  other 
Toligloiu  rites.  —  In  front  of  the  N.  side  of  the  pylon  stand  two  head- 
leM  stataes  of  Ramses  II. ;  and  before  the  S.  side  are  the  remains  of 
colossal  stataes  of  Amenophis  III.  (E.)  and  Haremheb  (W.),  and 
the  lower  part  of  a  colossus  of  Osiris. 

Beyond  the  pylon  the  E,  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  erected  by  Harem- 
heb, leads  to  the  S.  Temple  Precincts. 

To  the  E.  of  the  avenue  is  a  Chapel  of  0$irit-Ptah  (closed),  with  well- 
prejierved  painted  reliefs.  The  chapel  was  built  by  the  Ethiopian  Kings 
Tiuratamon  and  Taharka  (25th  Dyn.). 

The  avenue  leads  straight  to  a  Gate,  built  by  Philadelphns  and 
embellished  with  reliefs  and  long  inscriptions,  in  the  N.  side  of  a 
girdle-wall  enclosing  the  temple  of  Mut.  Thence  we  proceed  amidst 
flgares  of  recumbent  rams,  sphinxes,  and  fragments  of  statues  to  the  — 

Temple  of  ICnt,  built  by  Amenophis  III.,  which  has  recently 
been  cleared  of  rubbish  under  the  directions  of  Miss  Benson,  an 
English  lady. 

A  Oat&ma^  CPl.  A)  admits  us  to  a  large  Courts  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  eolonnade.  Outside  the  gateway  arc  several  pillars  with  figures  of 
tlie  god  Bes.  On  the  gateway  are  lengthy  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  (hymns  to  Mut)  and  in  the  entrance  is  an  iniicription  of  Ramses  III., 
.who  restored  the  temple.  The  court  contains  several  seated  figures  uf  the 
lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  which  were  dedicated  in  this  temple  by 
Anenophis  ni.  On  several  of  these  Sheshonk  I.  has  placed  his  own  name 
in  place  of  that  of  Amenophis.  —  Farther  on  is  a  second  Colonnade,  with 
utatnes  of  Sekhmet  and  a  colossal  granite  figure  of  Amenophis  III.  — 
The  Inner  rooms  of  the  temple  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Mu^  lies  a  Sacred  Lake,  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Temple 
of  Bemeei  m. 

On  the  W,  Exterior  Wall  are  some  interesting  representations  of  scenes 
froi^  the'king^s  campaigns:  1.  Battle  in  Syria;  2.  Syrian  captives  brought 
before  the  king;  ac^oining,  heaps  of  hands  cut  off  from  the  enemy  are 
being  counted;  3.  Battle  witli  the  Libyans;  4.  Triumphal  procession  of 
the  king,  and  train  of  Libyan  captives:  5.  Tlie  king  inspecting  the  captives; 
6.  Train  of  captives ;  7.  Dedication  of  the  spoil  to  Ammun  and  his  fellow 
deities. 

BxcOBSioH  TO  MbdamOt,  only  to  be  undertaken  when  there  is  abun- 
danee  of  tfane;  4-d  hrs.  are  necessary.    The  site  is  reachi^^  »SX«t  \>\a\sL'tr'^ 
vapid  xUiitf.    Wa  proceed  Qrst  to  the  £.  sphinx- avenue  ot  &^axTiaXn^\v^'c^ 
ai§  icMd  dirergea  to  the  right,  along  a  large  embanVLiaeiA.    \\i  \Xi»^  Vt^-^'^^ 
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io  the  left  &nd  runs  mostly  along  the  edge  of  ditches,  fireqvented,  eepedally 
in  December,  by  vild  fowl. 

The  Teniple  of  Medamnt,  dedicated  to  the  war-god  Mont,  was  situated 
in  the  X.  saburb  of  Thebes,  called  Jtefu.  The  erection  of  this  temple  dates 
from  the  time  of  Amenophis  II..  of  the  ISth  Dynasty.  His  name  occurs 
on  the  large  granite  piUars  which  are  still  standing  and  which  pirobably 
formed  part  of  the  SaHf:uarp.  The  latter  wvs  adjoined  byA  la^e  edifice, 
lying  approximately  from  £.  to  W.  Such  farther  to  the  W.  was  a  Ffflon^ 
faring  the  rirer.  bnt  now  destroyed :  it  was  bnilt  by  Seihos  I.  and  Baanses  II. 
Under  the  Piolemies  an  addition  was  made  to  the  earlier  temple,  inelnding 
the  live  columns,  which  are  now  the  most  eonspieaoos  and  most  interest^ 
ing  feature  of  the  ruins.  These  belonged  to  a  covered  colonnade.  Between 
the  two  clustered  columns  with  calyx-capitals  is  a  door,  with  hiscriptioas 
of  Euergetes  II.  and  Keos  Dionysoe.  The  two  clustered  colnmna  with  bud« 
capitals  and  the  fifth  isolated  column  probably  belonged  to  the  original 
temple  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  were  afterwards  incc«rpormted  in  the 
rebuildinz  during  the  Ptolemaic  period. 


B.  THE  WEST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

An  tartf  5tart  should  be  made.  Guides^  IhmttpM,  etc.  tea  p.  283.  Lan- 
cheon  «hould  be  taken.  A  ferry-boat  plie«  from  the  two  thmt  hotels  at 
Luxor  to  the  W.  bank  (there  and  back  i«.).  Donkeys  are  osnally  found 
on  the  W.  bank,  bat  a  large  party  is  recommended  to  order  Uiem  the 

nigh:  before. 

On  the  Wt.<t  Bank  lay  the  Heeiopolif,  or  O'fy  of  tkt  Dead,  and 
also  a  laree  number  of  temple?.  These  latter,  dating  mostly  f^m 
the  New  Empire,  were  deiUcated  to  Ammon.  the  principal  deity  of 
Thebes,  and  wore  also  used  in  the  worship  of  deceased  kings.  They 
were  adjoinei  by  dwellinss  for  the  priests,  libraries,  and  Mmetimes 
schools.  In  tbe  tIc inity  were  erroTes  and  lakes,  besides  granaries, 
stables  for  tbe  saorifloial  animals,  barracks  for  the  guards,  prisons, 
etc.  Close  by  lay  villiges  inhabited  by  the  numeroas  workmen 
who  found  employment  in  coauection  with  the  cemeteries:  masons, 
piinters.  builders,  and  above  all  embalmers,  to  whose  care  tlie bodies 
were  committed.  Gradually  a  whc  le  city  arose  here,  like  the  quarters 
btside  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo.  Under  the  New  Em- 
pire its  manasement  w:s  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  speeial  ofAcial, 
k::own  as  *prince  of  the  West  and  dire.ior  of  the  workers  at  the 
Necropolis'. 

8.  The  Temple  of  Bethes  I.  at  Knna. 

From  the  landing- pi. tee  of  tbe  boat  on  the  W.  bank  wo  lida  first 

fft  J  wofterly.   then  in  .t  nortbeily  directioTi.  and  in  8/4hr.  reaeh 

rte   temple  of  Sethos  I.,  vbo  fioTW  ot  'vVV^iV^V^VttvfftaasBS  Is 
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Is  vislUa  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  temple  was  founded  in 
honour  of  Ammou  by  Sethos  I.,  and  at  the  same  time  was  devoted 
to  the  wonbip  of  the  king*s  father,  Ramses  I.  Sethos  left  it  un- 
flnished  and  Ramses  11.  'renewed'  it,  te.  added  the  reliefs  and 
inBeriptions  that  were  wanting.  The  beautiful  execution  of  the 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  yiridly  recall  the  contemporary  sculp- 
tares  in  the  great  temple  at  Abydos  (p.  218).  The  original  build- 
ing (see  the  annexed  plan)  was  518  ft.  in  length,  but  of  this  only 
the  actual  sanctuary  with  its  halls  and  chambers,  153  ft.  in  depth, 
remains,  while  there  are  only  scanty  relics  of  the  former  courts 
and  pylons. 

The  Colonnade  on  the  front  of  the  temple  originally  displayed 
10  clustered  columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals,  but  only  8  are 
now  left.  On  the  architrave  is  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  Ramses  II. 
In  its  inner  wall  are  three  doors  (PI.  a,  &,  c),  which  lead  into  the 
three  diTislons  of  the  temple.  On  this  wall,  to  the  left  of  PI.  &,  are 
representations  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt  (a  man  and  woman 
alternately),  bearing  flower-decked  dishes  with  cakes  and  wine ;  to 
the  right,  similar  reliefs  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
former  have  lilies  on  their  heads,  the  latter  papyri  —  the  floral 
emblems  of  the  two  regions.  Above  the  former  the  king  offers 
incense  to  the  bark  of  Ammon  carried  by  priests;  above  the  latter 
the  king  appears  before  various  deities. 

Passing  through  the  middle  door  (PL  5),  we  enter  a  Hyfosttle 
Hall  with  6  papyrus-bud  columns,  flanked  on  each  side  by  three 
chambers  (V\,d-i).  On  the  slabs  of  the  roof  of  the  middle  aisle  appear 
the  vlnged  sun-disc,  flying  vultures,  and  the  names  of  Sethos  I., 
between  two  vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics.  The  low  reliefs  on  the 
walls  show  Sethos  1.  and  Ramses  II.  before  various  deities.  Those 
at  PL  a  and  at  PL  p  represent  respectively  Mut  and  Hathor  of 
Pendera  nourishing  Sethos.  —  Side  Ghambbrs.  Chamber  g  is  ruined 
and  inaccessible;  the  ceilings  in  Chambers  d,  f,  and  h  are  in  good 
condition.  The  finely  executed  reliefs  in  Chambers  e,  /",  h,  and  i 
depict  Sethos  I.  oftering  incense  or  performing  sacred  ceremonies 
in  presence  of  rarious  deities.  In  Chamber  i:  on  the  left  wall,  Thout 
hefore  the  sacred  bark  of  the  king ;  on  the  right  wall,  the  king  seated 
at  the  banquet;  on  the  rear- wall,  the  king  as  the  god  Osiris,  seated 
in  a  chapel,  surrounded  by  other  gods.  In  Chamber  d  are  sunk 
reliefs  of  Ramses  II.,  showing  (right)  the  king  entering  the  temple 
before  Ammon  and  Amonet,  and  (left)  the  king  offering  incense  to 
Ammon,  Khons,  and  Mut.  —  The  Sanctuabt  has  four  unadorned 
square  pillars.  On  the  right  and  left  walls  Sethos  appears  oiTeriug 
incense  before  the  boat  of  Ammon. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Right  Division  of  the  temple,  which  is  in  a 
Tery  ruinous  condition.  It  consisted  of  the  long  Hall  of  Ramsbs  II.^ 
with  10  columns  (no  longer  standing),  and  of  seveiaY  looma  \i^\xv$iL 
and  hegide  It,  and  originally  separated  from  it.   "lYi^  %\i\^  ^fe\vvi\a 
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of  this  part  are  of  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  and  Hr  inferior  to  those 
of  the  central  building  and  left-hand  portion  of  the  sanntuary. 

We  re-enter  the  colonnade  through  Door  c,  and  proceed  through 
Door  a  to  visit  the  Left  Division  of  the  temple.  In  the  small  Chapbl 
OF  Ramses  I.  (with  two  papyrus-bud  columns],  are  high  reiielis, 
which  were  probably  'usurped'  by  Ramses  II. :  to  the  right  the  king 
kneeling  before  Ammon,  Khons,  and  the  deified  Sethos,  while 
behind  him  is  Mut.  —  Adjoining  are  three  Ouambbbs  (PI.  A,  B,  C). 
On  the  side-walls  of  the  central  chamber  (PI.  A)  Sethos  I.  offers 
incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon.  On  the  rear-wall  is  a  dpor-sluped 
stele  to  Ramses  II.  The  two  other  rooms  (PI.  B  and  C)  were  built 
by  Ramses  II.  and  contain  rather  rude  reliefs  (the  king  before  the 
gods).  —  A  side-door  (PI.  l")  leads  from  the  Chapel  of  Ramses  I.  to 
a  narrow  Corridor,  the  left  wall  of  which  is  now  represented  by  a 
single  course  of  masonry.  Thence  we  enter  (to  the  right)  Room  D, 
with  sunk  reliefs  dating  from  Ramses  II.,  showing  that  king  and  his 
father  Sethos  sacrificing  before  various  deities.  —  A  small  Door 
(PL  m)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  brings  us  once  more  into  the 
colonnade. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  spring  with  a  water-wheel 
(Sdkiyeh)  and  some  sunt  trees,  used  as  a  watering-place  for  cattle 
Farther  to  the  N.,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  is  the 
Necropolis  of  Drah  AhuH  Negga. 

Drah  AbuU  Negga  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Thebea,  and  the 
treasures  discovered  here  by  Mariette^s  excavations  were  of  extraordinary 
value.  Tombs  of  the  11th,  13th,  and  17th  Dynasties  were  diacovered  here. 
but  they  have  all  been  destroyed.  The  Roek  TonUns  on  the  hill-slope  ot 
Drah  AbuU  Negga  are  more  interesting.  Immediately  behind  the  last 
houses  in  the  village  of  Kurna  is  the  Tomb  of  Ifeb-Anum,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Einpire,  with  tastefal  stucco  reliefs  of  vintage  aa«l 
funeral  scenes.  A  hole  in  this  tomb  is  the  only  access  to  tho  adjaeent 
Tomb  of  Jfent-herkhopthe/^  royal  fan-bearer.  Of  the  two  chambers  here 
one  has  been  filled  np  by  a  landslip.  The  very  fine  rellefii  of  the  other 
represent  burial-scenes  and  funeral  sacrifices.  —  Farther  to  the  "S.  is  the 
unfinished  Tomb  of  Ramose,  an  architect. 


4.  Blh&xL  el-Molfik.  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  TuMBs  OF  thr  Kings  at  Biban  el-MulOk  belong  to  the  i8-2(Hh  Dyn- 
asties, and,  in  contrast  to  the  pyramids  that  mark  the  graves  of  kings 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  consist  of  series  of  passages  and 
chambers  hewn  in  the  rock  Like  tlie  corridors  within  the  pyramids  they 
were  intended  only  for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagas;  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  in  which  the  offerings  to  the  oead 
were  made,  were  built  in  the  plain. 

The  Structure  of  the  tombs  is  practically  the  same  in  all.  Tkret 
Corridors,  placed  one  beyond  the  other,  led  into  the  innermost  reeesaet. 
Small  side-chambers  sometimes  opened  oif  the  first  corridor  (  oUong  receasea 
were  made  at  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  second;  and  small  lecessea  for 
the  reception  of  the  furniture  of  the  dead  were  provided  at  tlM  end  of 
the  third.  A  door  led  from  the  third  corridor  into  an  Jjiftnw,  beyond 
fvA/cIi  lay  the  Main  Bali,  where,  in  a  hollow  in  the  flooTi  the  hevry 
grauite   sarcnphay,ua  was  deposited.    The  m«\ii\iu\V  ^-^^  voof  of  wU» 
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wu  trtqmeanlj  svpported  by  pillars,  was  often  adjoined  or  even  pre- 
ceded by  otiier  chambers. 

Tbe  Walls  or  the  tombs,  from  the  entrance  to  the  Anal  chamber, 
wen  coTered  with  sacred  pictures  and  texts,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
essential  for  the  deceased  in  the  future  lire.  The  prevailing  conception 
at  Bibin  el-Mnldk  was  that  the  deceased  king,  accompanied  by  the  snn- 
fod  (or  rather  absorbed  in  the  sun-god),  sailed  through  the  underworld 
at  nJbdit  in  a  boat;  thus  those  scenes  and  texts  were  preferred  which 
deseribed  this  voyage  and  instructel  the  deceased  as  \>i  the  exact  route. 
Theae  texts  were  taken  from  two  boiiks,  closely  related  to  each  other. 
Om  was  caUed  ^Tft*  Book  of  that  vhich  U  in  the  UndtneorliT.  Accor>Iing 
to  this,  the  anderwitrld  {Tieal;  p.  cxxiv)  is  divided  into  12  regi</ns,  f<*T- 
TCSponding  to  the  12  hours  of  ni'Jiht ;  and  the  descriptions  in  the  book 
wen  therefore  likewise  in  12  chapters.  In  each  'if  these  the  river  with 
the  boat  of  the  sun  Hoating  on  it  is  represented  in  the  middle;  in  the 
boat  stands  the  ram-headed  sun -god,  surrounded  by  his  retinue,  and 
hriajring  for  a  short  time  light  and  life  to  the  regions  he  traverses.  Above 
•■d  below  are  shown  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  thronged  by  all  manner 
of  spirits,  dsemou,  and  monsters,  which  greet  the  sun  and  ward  off  his 
enemies. 

The  seeond  book,  known  as  the  ^Book  of  the  PortaU*^  reproduces  the 
seae  coaeepUons.  The  nocturnal  journey  of  the  sun  Ui rough  the  12  re- 
gioas  of  the  naderwurld  is  again  represented,  and,  as  in  the  tirst  b-  ok, 
these  recioas  are  conceived  of  as  provinces  or  nome*.  Massive  eates, 
gaarded  by  gigantic  serpents,  separate  one  reiiiun  from  another  \  each  eatr 
bean  a  aame  known  to  the  sun-god,  and  tbe  deceased  must  know  it  als<i. 
Two  gods  and  two  Are  spitting  snakes  guard  the  approach  and  greet  tbe 

SlUMOd. 

A  third  work,  which  may  be  called  *^Tht  Sun's  Journey  in  the  Undtr- 
•orltf,  contains  still  more  gloomy  and  unattractive  reprefentations.  The 
ion-^Ml  has  arrived  in  the  underworld  and  addresses  a  speech  to  the 
sjilrits  a»l  monsters,  which  are  carefully  depicted  in  long  rows. 

Recourse  was  had  to  other  works  also  for  the  decoration  of  the  kin;!''3 
tomba.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  ''Fraiting  of  Re\  and  ''The  Book  of 
As  Optmimg  of  Ac  MomfK.  The  former,  which  was  used  iu  the  first  cor- 
lidors,  coatains  a  long-winded  hymn  to  the  sun-god,  to  be  recited  in  the 
ereaiDa  ss  the  sun  entered  the  undt^rworld.  In  the  course  of  the  hymn 
the  goa  is  iuTOked  under  75  different  names  and  i-i  depicted  in  as  niany 
fbrms.  —  The  text  and  illustraMons  in  the  s»:cond  of  ihes«  works  teach 
the  nnltlfarious  ceremonies  which  had  to  be  performed  befure  th*:  statue 
of  the  deceased  king  in  order  to  indue  it  with  life  and  ensure  it  the  use 
of  its  organs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  t«irab. 

Birdbo  tells  of  40  tombs  ^wortby  of  a  visit",  tbe  scholars  'if  tbe  French 
Bzpaditkm  mention  11.  while  at  present  41  are  accessible,  on  the  entrances 
of  wbidi  their  nnmbers  are  inscril^d.  Pausanias,  .'Klian,  Heliodorus. 
Ammianns  KareeUina*,  and  other  ancient  authors  refer  to  th«m  as  the 
IS^imym  (otfptTyK)  of  Thebes,  which  name  also  occurs  in  the  Greek  in- 
serijitioas  witnin  the  tombs.  The  word  ^Syrinx'  meant  first  a  sbi!:ph<rd''s 
pipe  formed  of  longish  reeds,  then  it  came  to  mem  a  hollow  passaee. 
and  tins  was  ^vplied  to  the  long  rock-hewn  passages  of  Biban  el-Muluk. 

Then  aie  two  routes  from  the  Temple  of  Sethos  at  Kuma  to 
Btb&n  el-Molfik  (a  doDkey-ride  of  ^/^  br.).  The  lower  of  these  is 
deseribed  belinr.  The  monntain-track  via  A^asif  and  Der  el-bahri, 
mom  fatlgafng  thoagh  shorter,  is  better  followed  on  the  return 
(oomp.  p.  278). 

The  lower  roate  passes  the  spring  to  tbe  N.  of  tbe  Temple  of 
Sethoi,  le«TM  the  necropolis  of  l>rah  Abu'l  Nesrga  fp.  2^)2)  to  tbe 
left,  and  winds  through  the  v Alley  fwadi).  first  to  l\ift  S .Vii .« \\v«^\\  \ft 
Che  W-  TJie  goirge  gnduAlly  rontr  9ct».  bet  wee  n  w  a\\«  ot  wt^l^A.  >i  A\«i^ 
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rock,  on  which  the  midday  sun  pours  its  perpendicular  rays,  and 
a  gloomy  solitude  broods  over  the  scene,  which  is  of  a  gubUmity 
unmatched  elsewhere  in  the  Nile  valley.  Life  seems  almost  non- 
existent; a  desert-plant  waves  here  and  there;  jackals,  wolves, 
eagles,  vultures,  owls,  bats,  snakes,  flies,  and  wasps  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  gorge. 

After  riding  for  about  3/4  hr.  through  the  valley,  we  reach  a 
place  where  the  road  forks.  The  right  branch  leads  to  the  seldomer 
visited  W,  Valley  (p.  277).   The  left  branch  leads  to  the  — 

Blb&XL  el-Hulftk  proper.    Beyond  a  small  circular  open  space 

we  pass  through  a  kind  of  rocky  gateway  and  enter  the  E.  Valley^ 

sunoundcd  by  massive  rocks  and  the  openings  of  several  lateral 

ravines.    The  tombs  occur  both  in  the  main  valley  and  in  its 

branches. 

The  best  plan  is  to  visit  first  the  tombs  of  Sethos  I,  (No.  17)  and 
Ramses  II L  (No.  U),  and  then,  if  sufficient  energy  remains,  Nos.  6,  9,  A  86. 
The  other  tombs  are  of  interest  to  specialists  only.  We  describe  the 
tombs  in  the  numerical  order. 

On  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  path :  — 

JYo.  i.  Tovnib  of  Ramses  X,  Yet-Amon,  offering  nothing  of  speeial 
interest.  A  Greek  inscription  proves  that  it  was  known  and  aecees- 
ible  in  Greek  times. 

No,  2.  Tomb  of  Bamses  IV.  An  ancient  staircase,  with  an  in- 
clined plane  in  the  centre  and  low  steps  at  the  sides,  leads  to  the 
entrance.  Above  the  door  are  Isis  and  Nephthys,  worshipping  the 
solar  disk,  in  which  stand  the  ram-headed  sun-god  and  ascarabeus. 
On  the  right  wall,  behind  the  door,  are  two  Copts  raising  their  bands 
in  prayer ;  an  inscription  indicates  one  of  these  as  ^Apa  AmmonioF, 
the  martyr'. 

To  the  left,  in  Gorridob  I,  appears  the  king  worshipping  the  hawk- 
headed  Harmaehis.  The  other  walls  of  this  and  the  following  Oohudok  II 
are  adorned  with  texts  and  figures  of  gods  from  the  ^Praising  of  Re*  (p.S68). 
€oRRiDOR  III  shows  texts  and  pictures  of  gods  and  spirits  from  tlie  ^San^s 
Journey  in  the  Underworld'  (p.  2()8).  Anteroom  IV  has  texts  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  the  chief  being  the  125th  chapter,  which  contains  the 
justiflcation  of  the  deceased.  —  Boou  V,  the  main  chamber,  contains  the 
granite  sarcophagus,  which  is  10  ft.  long,  6  ft.  broad,  and  7Vs  ft-  high, 
and  is  adorned  ^with  inscriptions  and  designs.  Cn  the  L^  W«lla  are 
shown  the  lirst  two  chapters  of  the  ^Book  of  the  Portals'  (p.  269).  CkmpUr  I 
(beginning  at  the  entrance)  shows  the  portal  guarded  by  the  serpent  Set. 
l^ext  follows  Ihe  first  region  of  the  underworld.  In  the  Middle  floats  the 
boat,  !n  which  the  sun-god  stands  beneath  a  canopy  with  a  eoiled  serpent 
above  it^  before  him  kneels  the  king,  presenting  to  him  an  image  of 
M aat.  Four  inhabitants  of  the  underworld  tow  the  boat  by  a  cord,  while 
various  gods  come  to  meet  it.  In  the  Upper  Panel  appear  the  blessed 
dead,  while  in  the  Lower  Panel  are  the  condemned,  some  lying  on  Ihe 
ground  dead,  others  fettered,  while  the  god  Atum  watches  them,  lemn- 
ing  on  his  statr.  Chapter  11  shows  the  the  gate  of  the  second  region, 
guarded  by  the  serpent  Ekebi.  In  the  Middle  appears  the  boat  of 
Ihe  sun-god,  towed  by  8  men ;  the  cord  passes  through  a  hollow  beam 
with  a  hulVa  head  at  each  end,  on  which  rest  7  small  Agoves  of  gods, 
while  Sgodfi,  'the  bearers  uf  the  goda\  cun  ^^^  V^^^m  on  tMr  shoal- 
ders.     In  the  Upper  Panel  we   see  various  %o^ft  \ii  VX«kVt  ^^«Nk»|]h^  the 
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dOMB  of  wlitdl  open  M  the  san-god  approaehes ;  aboTe  them  coils  a  hage 
■Mko. :  Farther  to  the  right  gods  peep  forth  from  «  lake  of  fire.  In  the 
Zewir  AmmI,  to  the  left,  Atum  leans  upon  his  staff;  by  spells  he  has 
rendered  the  snake  Apophis,  the  foe  of  the  sun-god,  innocuous,  and  it 
kiotr  lies  before  him,  watchea  by  9  gods,  *who 
ward  off  the  snake*.  To  the  right  are  Atum 
ud  other  gods.  —  On  the  BigM  Walls  is  Chap- 
Utin  at  the  *Book  of  the  Portals^  (beginning 
at  the  entrance).  Beyond  the  gate  guarded  by 
tike  lerpent  ZetbS  we  see  the  Journey  through 
fhe  third  region  of  the  underworld.  In  the 
Middle  the  boat  is  being  drawn  by  4  men  to- 
warda  a  long  chapel,  in  which  lie  the  mum- 
mtei  of  9  gods.  Then  follow  12  goddesses,  re- 
preaentlng  the  hours  of  the  night;  these,  di- 
VlAod  into  two  groups  of  six,  separated  by  a 
hiige  serpent,  ascend  a  mountain,  beneath 
wwch  ia  a  pond,  indicated  by  sigzag  lines.  In 
tlie  Vpp€r  Ftmel  are  a  row  of  gods,  ^who  hasten 
to  thdrXa%  12  jackal-headed  deemons.  stand- 
lag  upon  a  pond,  *the  lake  of  life\  and  10  Ureeus 
nakoti  upon  the  ^lake  of  the  VtkV.  In  the 
£Mfir  Famel  we  see  Horns,  leaning  on  his  stafT, 
sad  11  gods  advancing  towards  Osiris,  'lord  of 
the  weatem  ones*  ii.e.  of  the  dead).  Osiris 
(whofe  flfure  has  been  destroyed)  stands  above 
a  serpest in  a  recess,  in  front  of  which  is  in 
iTrKiiB-aBake.  Twelve  other  gods  approach  the 
reeeaa  ftrom  the  other  side.  Farther  on  are 
4  man  before  vaulted  ovens  (?),  watched  by  a 
lEod.  The  beginning  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
*Book  of  the  Portals*  appears  on  the  right  rear 
wall,  wbere  we  see  the  outwork  and  the  gate 
guarded  by  the  serpent  Teke-hor.  On  the  roof 
are  two  repreaentations  of  the  Egyptian  sky. 
^  la  the  neict  Oobridos  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Hloa^s  Journey  through  the  Underworld".  In  the 
BboM  TO  THB  Lsrr  the  mummy  of  the  king  is 
depleted  38  times ;  in  the  Boom  to  the  Bight, 
17  ramea.  The  Bscesses,  on  each  side  at  the 
ead  of  the  eorridor,  have  figures  of  fi;ods  in 
tfaetr  shrines  below,  and  representations  of 
Merlfleial  offerings  above.  On  the  Lintel  of  the 
door  to  the  last  room  is  the  boat  of  the  sun 
npoa  a  double-sphinx,  adored  by  the  king  on 
eaeh  side.  —  Last  Boox.  On  eadi  of  the  sitle- 
waUs  ia  a  bed,  with  lions*  heads  and  lions' 
fleoti  with  a  ehalr  and  two  chests  above,  an<l 
balow,  four  vessels  for  entrails,  with  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii  ^f  the  dead  on  the  lids. 

No.  3,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  half- 
flUed  with  rabbiah ;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended fbr  Bamses  III. 

No,  4.  Tomb  of  Ramses  XII.,  Nefer- 
er-te-fg,  the  last  of  the  Hamessides.  This 
tomb  if  unfinished. 

No,  ff,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  a  corridor. 

*No,  6,  Tomb  of  Bamses  IX.,  approached  \>v  o^  ^V^\.  cA  ^\»^<^ 
{wiAJaoUnod  phtne,  and  steps  at  the  sides).    Ou  \.\v«  A«.\xc.^^  v^ 
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the  right  is  an  unfinished  inscription  of  the  king.  On  the  door-lintel 
is  the  disk,  with  the  king  on  hoth  sides  worshipping  It.    Behind 

the  latter  are  Isls  and  Neph  thys. 

CoRRiDOB  I.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Left  Wall  is  a  chapel  (PI.  a),  in 

which  the  king  stands  before  Harmachis  and  Osiris.    Two  aoora  farther 

on  admit  to  small  chambers  without  decor- 
ation;  over  the  doors  is   a  text  from  the 
'Praising  of  Be\   At  PI.  6  is  a  text  from  the 
126th   chapter  of  the   'Book  of  the  Dead' 
(p.  264),  beneath  which  a  priest,  clad  like 
the  god  Hor-En-metf,  pours  the  symhola  for 
'life\    'constancy^    and    'wealth*   upon   the 
king,  who  is  clad  like  Osiris.    On  the  ZZufM 
Wcill^  at  PI.  c,  is  a  chapel  with  the  king  be- 
fore Ammon  and  Mer-segret,  goddeaa  ox  the 
dead.    Two  doors  here  also  admit  to  side 
chambers.    Over  the  doors  and  at  PI.  d  are 
representations  of  daemons   of  the    ander- 
world,  serpents,  and  ghosts  with  tiie  heada 
of  jackals  and  bulls.    The  text  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  'Sun's  Journey  in  the  Under- 
world'. —   CoBBiDOK  II.    On  the  Ltfl  WaU^ 
at  PI.  e,  is  a  serpent  rearing  itself,  to  the 
right  of  which  and  in  the  recesa  are  figures 
of  gods  (from  the  'Praising  of  Be').    Below 
the  recess  is  the  king  followed  by  Hathor.  At 
PI.  ^  is  a  text  from  the  *Book  of  the  Dead'; 
farther  on  the  king,  over  whom  hoTers  a 
hawk,    appears    before    the    hawk-headed 
Khons-l^efer-hotep.    On  the  Bight  Wati^  at 
PI.  /,  is  a  serpent  rearing  itself)  and  at 
PI.  A,  deemons  and  spirits  (frequently  en- 
closed in  oval  rings).    On  the  CtUktg  are 
stars.  —  GoaniDOB  III.  On  the  Z^ft  Watt  it 
the  course   of  the  sun  during  the  second 
hour  of  night  (p.  263)  and  the  heginninrof 
the  course  during  the  third  hour  (p.  988). 
On  the  Right  Wall,  at  Pl.£«  the  king  presents 
an   image  of  Maat  to  Piah,  beside  whom 
stands  the  goddess  Maat.    At  PI.  •  Has  the 
mummy  of  the  king,    across  a  mountain, 
with  the  arms  raised  above  the  headt  aibove 
are  a  scarabftus  and  the  sun-disk.  At  PI.  I, », 
and  n  three  rows  of  demons  are  shown,  one 
above  the  other.  In  the  top  row  are  8  suns, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  black  man  standing 
upon  his  head :  in  the  central  row  are  ser- 
pents pierced  by   arrows,   praying  women 
standing  upon  mounds,  and  a  seanbsns  In 
a  boat,  ending  at  stem  and  stem  In  serpents* 
heads ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  dsemons  upon 
serpents,   also   four  men  hent  badEwaHe. 
spitting  out  scarab»i,  etc.  —  Room  IV.  At 
PI.  r   and  s  appear  priests,  with  panther 
skins  and  side-locks,   saeriflelag  htttore    a 
standard.  The  other  representettons  en  de- 
stroyed. —  Room  V  leads  downwards.    On 
each  side  are  two  pillars  (not  one  es  in  the 
plan).  —  Rook  VI  also  slopes  dowatwards. 
A  door,  above  which  is  the  n»4Uk  with 
the  ram-headeA  auTj-^^od^-wonhlpfei  hy  dog- 
headed  apeB)\«aAa'^«n«^Vato'%A«iaNli.  Tte 
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■usOIibMu,  wklab  itDod  In  Raom  TU,  hu  left  tiaees  on  the  floor.  On 
Ibavalli  ■»  fodi  ud  ghosU.  On  the  vaulted  celling  lie  two  Bgncea  uf 
Ih*  nWeM  ol  the  ik;  (lepnusntlng  the  marDing  and  evening  tkf),  be- 
VU&  wbou  are  oonBtellatlDns,  buiti  o[  the  slsre,  etc. 

Oppotite,  OQ  tlie  right  side  at  the  pith,  Is  No.  7,  the  Tomh  of 
XomMi  11.,  tilled  np  with  rubbish.  This  tomb  was  plundered  in 
uiUqtdty.  Tha  mnmm;  of  Ramaei  II.  was  found  in  the  shaFt  of 
Dir  el'batji  (p.  278]  and  is  now  in  Qizeh  Museum  (p.  80). 

So.  8,  the  Tomb  of  Ksienptohi  lies  in  a  side-gorge,  a  little  to 
tke  il«lkt  at  the  path. 

OTsr  the  enlraacB  aia  Islt  and  Kephthyg  worshipplog  the  sun-disk,  in 
wUah  are  a  gsambsns  and  the  ram-headed  inn-god.  Coibidos  I.  Un  the 
U/iW^i,  at  PI. 0,11  an  admirable  Teller,  with 


Uia'Bo<dc  or  tba  Portals').   On  the  ^V' 

tto  top  nf  the  reews  PI.  d  and  at  /  and 

M  torml  of  Iha  Inn-god  (p.  368),  ilaDdins  un 

Mttm'  ^Sttn  ud  al  /  and  »,  the  kneeling 
tOt,  wUh  Annhia  u  a  JaDksI  abuve.  On  the 
X^t  WM  (PI.  a  and  A)  aie  Garre.<:panding  re- 
MaMUloni)  alAli  Anubli  u  a  jaekal,  with 
ll«Utoakawllngbelow.-CouuDOBll[.  On 
Ika  M*  VM  !•  the  ana's  voraee  durlag  Ibe 
tthhanrof  Dilht,  tinthaCi^At  IPall,  Iheluar- 
Mf  Anili(  th«  Otb  hooi  (p.  958).  —  Aite- 
— -"-  IT.  Ob  tta(  Ufl  JWnaa  Vali  and  Lefl 
theiods  oftha 


ITitHw* 


'itH  w*  Ike  lods  of  the  dead,  Osiris,  Amtel, 
*•■«£  AnnUs,  Khera-hakr.  T>ii,  and  Keith ; 
1    thB^£«tW  AlriBia  Watt  and  X(i>M   IfaK 

.M*  OaU"-    --" 

Ikjl-MI 


,  is  Anubii,  to  the  right 
ick  I  befiire   each  are  two 


Rdf  .tke  •araoidiagu.    On 
l>  (P-SBQ.    On  the  fi«ar 

■-        ,  ^^  „jth  rubbish.     On  the  two  Fillart 


eprepeniatioiiB  »(  the  king  si 


II!  left  wall  being  decorated  with  B^res  of  goila. 

_S,,  the  Tamb  of  Bftmus  VI.,  Stb-ma-rl.   This  tomb  wee 

Dy  the  French  Sipedition  La  Tombt  de  la  Mlttmpiynoie, 

^  by  British  jcholars,  foUowiiig  the  traditions  of  the  Romans,  the 

fJDnii  of  Mtmaan,  as  liaouea  VI,  boie  the  same  prsnomen  as  AmailO' 

Ate  III.  [p.  Icxxli),  who  was  called  Menuion  by  the  Greeks. 

Copiie  and  C.r.-sk  lucriptlons  are  numirroui  in  Ibis  tumb.    The  rc- 
!-^untalioni,  nf  wiileli  nose  are  very  interesting,  are  ei:eciite&\K  1.11  \k- 
iMor  style  to  thosa  la  the  otiier  tombs.     The  nol)  OQlMUJifti-)   ^»ii."om 
>  llie  iHi,  in   wilab   Ibe  aarcophagut  atoud.     1)ib  vu\Va  b,ii^  iw^^nO. 
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ceiling  show  interesting  astronomical  representations,  with  well-preMrred 
colouring.  On  the  right  wall  appears  the  hoat  of  the  snn,  in  which  the 
sun-god  stands  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle  with  a  ram'^s  head,  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  two  human-headed  birds,  the  souls  of  Khepere  and  Atum. 
The  boat  is  being  drawn  across  the  heavens,  which  are  sopported  by  two 
lions,  and  descends  to  the  left.  The  Arabs  call  this  ShelUU,  i,e.  the 
Cataract.  On  the  ceiling  the  goddess  of  the  sky  appears  twice,  repre- 
senting the  sky  by  day  and  by  night. 

No.  10  is  the  Tomb  of  Amen-meses^  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Dyn.  (p.lxxxiii).  His  mother  Takhat 
and  his  wife  Beket-werer  were  also  buried  here.  The  representa- 
tions in  this  tomb  have  been  deliberately  destroyed. 

**iVb.  11.  Tomb  of  Ramses  III.  This  imposing  tomb,  usually 
called  ^ Bruce' 8  Tomb^  or  ^The  Harpef's  Tomb\  Is  inferior  in  size 
only  to  No.  17  and  No.  14.  The  style  of  the  sculptures  is  not  the 
best,  but  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  representations  are  vnex- 
celled.  This  tomb  possesses  a  unique  peculiarity  in  the  ten  side- 
chambers,  opening  off  the  first  two  corridors.  The  tomb  was  begun 
and  finished  as  far  as  Room  III  by  Setnakht,  father  of  Ramses  IIL ; 
his  cartouches  are  still  to  be  seen  at  yarlous  places  where  the  later 
stucco  has  fallen  off. 

The  entrance  is  approached  by  the  usual  flight  of  steps  with 
inclined  plane ;  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  pilasters  with  bull's 
heads.  Over  the  door  is  the  usual  representation  of  Isis  and  Neph- 
thys,  as  at  No.  8.  —  Oobbidoa  I.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  goddess  Maat,  sheltering  those 
who  enter  with  her  wings.  On  the  Le/t  Wall  is  the  king  be- 
fore Harmachis,  followed  by  the  title  of  the  ^Praising  of  RS*,  the 
sun  (as  above)  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and  two  gazelles' 
heads.  Then  follows  the  text  of  the  ^raising  of  Rg*,  which  is  con- 
tiuued  on  the  Right  Wall.  —  Sidb  Chambbb  1  (to  the  left) :  Baking, 
slaughtering,  and  cooking  scenes.  —  Side  Chambbb  2  (to  the  right) : 
Two  rows  of  ships ,  in  the  upper  row  with  sails  set,  in  the  lower 
row  with  sails  furled.  —  Gobbidob  II,  with  recesses  on  both  sides. 
On  both  sides  the  Traising  of  Re'  is  continued,  with  the  appro- 
priate figures  of  the  god  (p.  263),  who  approach  Isifl  on  the  left 
wall  and  Nephthys  on  the  right.  —  Sidb  Chambbb  3  (to  the  left). 
In  the  Upper  Row  (beginning  on  the  left  entrance- waQ)  we  see  a 
kneeling  Nile-god  bestowing  his  gifts  upon  seven  gods  of  fertility 
(with  ears  of  corn  on  their  heads);  and  (beginning  on  tte  right 
entrance-wall)  a  Nile-god  before  the  serpent-headed  goddess  Napret 
(^corn'),  five  royal  snakes,  clad  with  aprons,  and  two  gods  of  fer- 
tility. In  the  dilapidated  Lower  Row,  to  the  left,  the  NUe-god  of 
Upper  Egypt  presents  gifts  to  ten  clothed  royal  serpenti ;  to  tbe 
right,  the  Nile-god  of  Lower  Egypt  before  Napret  and  tiiroe  zoyal 
serpents.  —  Sidb  Chambbb  4  (to  the  right)  may  be  called  tlie  king's 
armoury,  for  its  walls  are  covered  with  representations  of  waapons, 
atsndardsj  armour,  etc.  On  the  Entrance  Wailiy  the  aaendblMk 
buU  Meri  stands  on  the  *  southern  Uk«)  ^\x)  li!h«  VtAli:^^  vulL^9ua%la«k 
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eowHwl  upon  tbo  ^northern  lake'  (to  the  right).  On  the  Left  Wnll^ 
at  tke  top  :  standards  with  pictares  of  sacred  animals,  heads  of  the 
godden  Hathor,  etc.  On  the  Rear 
WaU^  at  the  top,  are  arrows, 
bowB,  quivers.  On  the  Right  Wall: 
at  the  top  are  standards  with  gods' 
heads.  The  lower  representations 
hwt  been  destroyed.  —  Sii>b 
Chaiibbb  5  (to  the  left).  In  the 
apper  row  are  various  local  del- 
tlw  (alternately  male  and  fe- 
nule)  with  offerings ;  in  the  lower 
row  are  kneeling  Nile-gods.  — 
Sxna  C^xBSB  6  (to  the  right) 
is  the  king's  *lzeaaury\  On  its 
walle  axe  depicted  utensils  and 
Aunitwre  of  Tarions  kinds:  vases, 
Jarsi  bottles  (including  so-called 
false-necked  vases,  imported 
frem  Greece),  elephants^  tusks, 
neoklaees,  chairs  and  benches 
«itb  samptuoos  cushions,  couch- 
es ascended  by  steps,  and  head- 
rests. —  SiDB  Chamber  7  (to  the 
left).  On  each  side  of  the  Enr- 
trmmee  the  goardian-spirit  of  the 
king  is  shown,  bearing  a  staff 
^Hiding  in  a  king's  head.  On  the 
•therwalbs  are  two  rows  of  repre- 
sentatlona  of  rowers  with  serpents 
and  sacred  cattle.  The  lower  row 
la  wmcb  damaged.  —  In  Side 
Objoibbk  8  (to  the  right)  we  see 
the  sacxed  fields,  with  plough- 
ing, Bowleg,  reaping,  etc.,  going 
on;, the  king  sails  by  on  a  canal. 
—  Sp>b.Pbambbb  9  (to  the  left). 
"We  b^re  see  two  harpers,  one,  to 
ihe  left,  before  Anhor  and  the 
hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis,  the 
other,  to  tilie  right,  before  Show 
and  Atiun.  On  each  side  of  the 
doox  la  the  leArain  of  the  song 
they  are  singing:  ^Receive  the 
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blesse^.leing  Ramses'.  —  Side  Chamber  10  (to  the  right).    Twelve 
different  forms  of  Osids.   —  Koom  III  iepTesckTv\;&  Wi^  \\%w^\  >(^\i^ 
eonidtfTf  tbe  tomb  here  having  had  to  be  dfttV^tt^^  \»  VJaft  xv^X 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  adjoining  tomb  No.  10  (p.  268).  On  the  Rear 
Wall  is  a  goddess,  representing  the  South,  raising  a  water-Jar.  The 
king  appears  on  the  other  in^alls  before  various  gods.  —  Gobbidob  IY. 
The  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  4th  hour  (Left  WaU)  and  5th 
hour  of  m^\it  (Right  Wall)  is  here  illustrated  from  the  'Book  of  that 
which  is  in  the  Underworld'  (^p.  263).  —  Room  V.  Figures  of  gods. 
—  Room  VI  is  a  sloping  passage  with  side-galleries  supported  by 
four  pillars,  with  the  king  and  various  gods.  On  the  Left  WaU»  is 
the  sun's  journey  through  the  4th  division  of  the  underworld 
(Chapter  IV  of  the  *Book  of  the  Portals';  p.  263).  In  the  bottom 
row  are  representatives  of  the  four  chief  races  of  men  known  to  the 
Egyptians  (p.  272).  On  the  Right  Walls  is  the  journey  through  the 
5th  division  of  the  underworld,  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  *Book 
of  the  Portals'.  —  Room  VII.  Right  Wall:  the  king  led  by  Thont 
and  the  hawk-headed  llar-Khentkheti.  Left  Wall:  the klngpresent- 
ing  Osiris  with  an  image  of  truth.  Rear  Wall:  the  king  in  presence 
of  Osiris.  On  the  remaining  spaces  are  scenes  from  the  *Book  of  the 
Underworld'.  —  The  other  rooms  are  much  damaged  and  need 
detain  the  traveller  but  a  short  time.  —  Room  X.  This  large  cham- 
ber, supported  by  eight  pillars,  contained  the  Barcophagns  of  the 
king,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  lid,  which  was  wanting,  is  now  in 
Cambridge.  The  mummy  of  the  king  (now  at  Gtzeh,  p.  80)  was 
found  hidden  at  Der  el-bahri. 

No.  /!?.  Cave  without  inscriptions. 

No.  13.  Very  low,  and  largely  filled  up,  was  not  a  king's  tomb, 
but  seems  to  have  belonged  to  JBat,  chief  minister  of  King  Sl-Ptah 
(i9th  Dyn.). 

No.  14,  originally  the  Tomb  of  Queen  Tewotret,  wifs  of  Si-Ptah, 
was  afterwards  appropriated  and  enlarged  by  SetnaM^t,  who  caused 
the  names  and  figures  of  the  queen  to  be  covered  with  Btacco. 

No,  16.    Torrib  of  Sethos  IL 

No.  16.  Tomb  of  Bamses  I.|  lately  excaveted  by  Loret   A  wide 

flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  an  Iron  door. 

Beyond  this  are  a  sloping  corridor  and  a  second  flight  of  steps  (with 

niches  right  and  left),  which  lead  to  the  Saboofhagus  Osaxbbb. 

In  the  middle  stands  the  open  coffin  of  the  king,  in  red  granite, 

with  pictures  and  inscriptions  in  yellow  paint.    The  walls  of  the 

room  are  covered  with  coloured  scenes  and  inscriptions  on  a  grey 

ground. 

/entrance  Wall.    To  the  left,  Maat  and  namses  T.  before  Ptah,  behind 

whom  stands  the  post  of  Osiris  (p.  cxxvi).     To  the  right,   Maat  aad  the 

kin;;  ofterin^  wine  to  Nefertcm  \  behind  the  god  is  the  •ymbolic  knot 

of  Isis.   —  Left  Walt.     To  the  left  of  the  door,   in  a  small  stde-room: 

Ramses  I.  led  by  the  jackal-headed  Anubis  and  the  hawk-lieadad  HKntSsis. 

To  the  right  of  the   door  and  above  it,   chap,  iii  of  the  *Book  of  Iha 

Portals'*,  above,  the  bark  of  the  sun,  which  is  being  tuwed  to  the  ehapel 

^/  the  nine  mummies;    below,   the  goddesses .  aacendlng  tka  mountain 

Of'  265).  —  In  the  Rear  Wall  opens  a  smaU  chamber,  on  Uw  haek-wall 

(tf  which  ia  rcpreflented  Osiris  between  a  rasu-Uta^c^^  ax^Vi  wA  %iMre4 

snMke.    Above  the  door  are  dsemons  with  tV^*  ^ea^a  ol  iiR^iia      *  "^     ^ 
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(tbe  iouls  of  Pe  and  Kekhen).  On  the  rear-wall,  farther  to  the  right, 
Baages  I.  dedicates  four  parcels  to  the  beetle-headed  Atum-R3-Khepre; 
HaieiSsla,  Atmn,  and  l^eith  leading  the  king  to  the  throne  of  Osiri.s.  — 
Tbe  Sighi  Wall  is  pierced  by  the  entrance  to  another  small  chamber. 
The  Tepreaentations  are  from  Chap,  ii  of  the  'Book  of  the  PortalsV  At 
the  lop  are  eight  men  towing  the  bark  of  the  sun  l)y  a  rope  passing 
ihroufn  a  beam  on  which  are  seated  seven  small  deities  and  two  white 
bulla.  To  the  left  the  train  is  received  by  four  gods  of  the  dead,  in 
white  garments.  Below,  to  the  left,  are  Atnm  and  the  Apophis  serpent-, 
to  tbe  right.  Atom  and  nine  other  deitiefi. 

^*No,  17.  Tomb  of  Seihos  I.,  usually  known  as  BelzonVs  Tomb 
from  its  discoverer  in  Oct.,  1817.  In  beauty  of  execution  it  far 
•nipssses  all  the  other  tombs  of  Biban  el-Muluk,  and  the  sculp- 
tmes  on  its  vails  appear  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same 
srtlBts  vl&ose  works  ve  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  at  Abydos 
(p.  318).  In  size  It  resembles  Nos.  11  and  14;  its  length  Is  330  ft. 
A  fltaop  fligl&t  of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance. 

OoBBXDon  I.  On  the  Left  Wall  Is  the  king  before  the  hawk- 
hoaded  Harmachls.  Then  follows  the  title  of  the  'Praising  of  Re', 
with  the  san-dlsk  bearing  a  scarabseus  and  the  ram-hcaded  sun- 
god,  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and  two  cows'  heads.  The 
■^Joining  text  is  taken  ttom  the  'Praising  of  Re'  (p.  Q63),  which  Is 
eontlnued  on  the  Eight  WaU.  The  Ceiling  is  decorated  with  flying 
vultiires.  ^-  Co&Rii>o&  II  (with  staircase).  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  leoess  In  the  Left  WaU  are  represented  37  forms  of  the  sun- 
god,  from  the  ^Praising  of  Re'  (p.  263),  above  a  text  from  the  'Book 
of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'.  This  is  repeated  on  the  Right 
WdU,  At  PI.  a  is  Isis,  at  PI.  6,  Nephthys,  both  kneeling  upon  the 
'hlezoglyph  for  'gold*  and  placing  their  hands  upon  a  seal-ring ;  above 
ia  the  god  Anubis  as  a  jackal.  —  Cobbidob,  III.  On  the  Left  Wall 
(PI.  e)  Is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  5th  hour  of  night,  from 
the  6th  chapter  of  the  'Book,  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

In  the  Middk  Row  the  boat  of  the  sun  (destroyed)  is  being  drawn 
throii(h  the  territory  of  the  god  of  the  dead,  Sokaris  of  Memphis,  by  seven 
gods  and  a^voa  goddesses ;  before  it  march  four  gods  and  the  goddess  ^Isis 
■  of  the  West*.  In  the  Lower  Row  are  dtpmons :  four  flaming  heads  ^  between 
two  serpents  is  the  dwelling  of  Sokaris ,  resting  upon  two  sphinxes,  within 
wbieh  u  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris  standing  upon  a  winged  serpent  with 
three  heads)  above  is  a  mountain  crowned  with  a  human  head  (destroyed). 
On  the  ground  are  seated  four  spirits  with  the  crowns  of  Upper  and 
I«ower  EcTpt,  a  ram^s  head,  and  a  double  feather  upon  their  knees.  In 
fke  Ap  Mom  are  various  spirits,  etc. 

On  tiie  Bight  Wall^  at  PI.  d,  appears  the  journey  of  the  sun 
during  the  4th  hour  of  night,  from  the  4th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of 
that  wbieh  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

The  boat  of  the  sun  is  being  drawn  through  the  territory  of  Sokaris, 
which  Is  depleted  in  the  Top  and  Bottom  Rows.  This  is  peopled  by  decmons 
of  Tnrions  Mnds,  serpents ,  and  serpent-like  monsters,  including  a  four- 
Iflgyd'  snake  with  a  human  head  (destroyed),  a  three  headed  snake  with 
wSg$  and  homaa  legs,  etc.  The  last  serpent  in  the  bottom  row  has 
tlir^  ^eadS|  and  above  its  hack  arc  14  human  heads  with.  &uxi&  ^Ti\  ^XAi-c^^ 
Whuh  perkSM  re:>reseBt  tbe  patron-deities  of  the  H  (\m&  *^^  ^"^^  \\vtv%.t 
hatf-sMi^tJk.  ■  /B  ^6  Middle  Row  the  boat  is  preceded  \)y  Uqtu^  %Ti^'^\io>3\ 
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Antechamber  IY.  On  the  Left 
Entrance  Wall  is  Anubls  as  a  jackal ; 
on  the  Right  Entrance  WaU,  the  king 
between  Hath  or  of  ThebesandHoras 
(partly  destroyed).  OntheLf/l  W(Ul: 
the  king  between  HarsiSsis  and  Isis ; 
the  king  offering  a  libation  of  wine 
before  Hath  or;  the  kinf^  before  Osiris. 
These  subjects  are  repeated  on  the 
Bight  Wall.  Bear  WaU:  to  the  left, 
Hathor  (?),  to  the  right,  Osirie,  Ms, 
and  HarsiSsis.  —  Room  Y,  with  pil- 
lars. On  the  Left  WaUs  if  the  Jour- 
ney of  the  sun  through  the  4th  region 
of  the  nnderworld,  from  the  4th  ehap- 
ter  of  the  *Book  of  the  Portals'. 

At  the  beginning  is  the  4fk  gateway, 

$uarded  by  the  serpent  Teke-bor.  In  the 
fiddle  Roto  appears  the  boat  of  the  ran 
towed  by  4  men,  preceded  by  spiiits  with 
a  coiled  snake,  three  ibi^-headed  goda, 
and  nine  other  gods  ('the  spirits  of  men 
who  are  in  the  underworld*).  To  the 
right  a  god  with  a  sceptre  meets  the  boat. 
In  the  Top  Row  various  men  greet  th 
god,  while  others  hold  a  twisted  oord. 
In  the  Bottom  Row^  to  the  left,  is  Horns, 
before  whom  are  representatives  of  the 
four  chief  races  of  men  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  vie,  fonr  'human  beings*  {i.t. 
Egyptians),  four  Asiatics,  with  pointed 
beards  and  coloured  aprons,  four  ne- 
groes, and  four  Libyans,  identified  by 
the  feathers  on  their  heads  and  thsir 
tatooed  bodies.  Farther  on  are  genii, 
with  a  snake,  on  which  stand  the  hiero- 
glyphs for  'time*,  etc. 

On  the  B'ght  Walls  is  the  snn^s 

journey  through  the  5th  region  of  the 

underworld,  from  the  6th  chapter  of 

the  'Book  of  the  Portals'. 

MtddU  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun 
towed  by  four  men,  preceded  by  dsemiMs. 
Top  Row:  Twelve  gods  with  forked 
8tick.<<,  twelve  gods  with  a  serpent  from 
which  human  beads  project,  and  twelve 
gods  with  a  twisted  eord  altsched  to  a 
mummy.  Bottom  Row:  A  god  leaning 
upon  a  staff)  twelve  mniniues  upon  a 
bier  formed  of  a  serpent,  etc 

In  the  centre  of  the  Rear  WaU  is 
Osiris  enthroned,  with  Hathor  behind 
him,  while  the  hawk-heeded  Horns 
leadeWveY.Vw^VEAAVNft'^inMBAe.  On 
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the  PiUan  the  king  is  shown  before  Yarious  deities.  —  A  narrow 
flight  of  steps  leads  hence  to  Room  YI,  the  decorations  of  which 
ha.Te  only  been  sketched  out.  On  the  Pillars  the  king  stands  in 
ftont  of  Taiions  deities.  On  the  Left  Walls  is  the  journey  of  the 
son  during  the  9th  hour  of  night,  from  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
*Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

MUUUt  Bow:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve  star-godg  with 
oart)  three  aaored  animals  (cow;  ram;  bird  with  a  human  head);  a 
mummy  standing  upright,  the  guardian-deity  of  the  sacrifices.  Top  Row: 
Twelre  genii  crouching  upon  curious  stands,  and  twelve  women.  Bottom 
Bom  (partly  destroyed) :  Twelve  fiery  serpents ;  twelve  men  with  sticks ; 
a  mummy. 

On  the  Bear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  10th 

hoar  of  night  (firom  the  10th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book), 

continued  on  part  of  the  right  wall. 

Middio  Bow:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  various  deities,  includ* 
ing  A  hawk  upon  a  two-headed  serpent  with  four  legs;  four  spirits,  bav- 
lug  suB-diska  in  place  of  heads,  carrying  arrows ;  four  spirits  with  lances, 
aid  four  wilh  bows.  Top  Row:  A  god  with  a  sceptre;  scarabseus  rolling; 
the  hieroglyph  for  *land'  before  it  with  its  fore-legs ;  the  patron-goddesses 
of  Upper  aud  Lower  Egypt  seated  beside  two  erect  serpents,  bearing  the 
tOB-duk  t  two  goddesses  beside  the  hieroglyph  for  *god\  upon  which  rests 
the  aan-olsk;  goddesses  with  lions^  heads  and  human  heads,  etc.  Bottom 
Bow  (partly  destroyed) :  Horus  leaning  upon  his  staff  watches  twelve  con- 
demned souls  swimming  in  various  attitudes  in  the  waters  of  the  under- 
world \  four  goddesses  with  serpents ;  head  of  Set  upon  a  sceptre. 

On  the  Bight  Walls  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  11th 
hour  of  night,  from  the  11th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book. 

MfdiioBow:  Boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve  men  with  a  serpent ; 
two  serpents  bearing  on  their  backs  the  two  Egyptian  crowns,  from 
which  heads  project';  four  goddesses.  Top  Row:  Two-headed  god;  serpent 
(the  god  Atum),  with  four  legs  and  two  wings,  holding  a  god  (the  soul  of 
Atom)  standing  behind ;  the  constellation  of  the  Hortoi8e\  in  the  shape  of 
a  serpent  on  which  a  god  sits;  two-headed  god;  four  goddesses,  each 
sealed  upon  two  serpents,  etc.  Lower  Row.  The  condemned.  The  enemies 
of  the  sun-sjOd  are  being  burned  in  curious  furnaces,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  (on  the  right);  adjacent  stand  goddesses  with 
swords,  breathing  flames;  in  the  last  furnaces,  four  corpses  standing  on 
their  heads}  various  deities. 

We  return  to  Room  V,  whence  a  flight  of  18  steps ,  to  the  left, 
descends  to  Ck)ABiDo&  YII.  To  the  left  the  king  (figure  destroyed] 
is  seated  at  the  banquet-table,  with  a  hawk  hovering  over  him  and  a 
priest  with  side-lock  and  panther-skin  in  front  of  him.  The  rest  of 
this  corridor,  which  is  36  ft.  in  length,  and  Cobbidob  YlII,  to  which 
A  few  steps  descend,  are  decorated  with  texts  and  illustrations  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  before  the  statue  of  the  deceased ,  from  the 
'Book  of  the  Opening  of  the  Mouth'  (p.  263).  —  Antechambrb  IX. 
The  king  hefiore  Osiris,  Isis,  Harsiesis,  Hathor,  Anubis,  and  other 
gods  of  the  dead.  —  Hall  X,  whence  an  incline  with  steps  at  the 
lide  leeds  to  the  mummy-shaft,  consists  of  two  portions  —  a  front 
portion  with  pillars,  and  a  rear  portion  with  a  vaulted  ceiliug.  We 
first  examine  the  scenes  in  the  former.  Ou  the  Left  EffilTQAice^o.\.\. 
Is  HhBJoaxMy  of  the  sun  in  the  1st  region  of  the  uu^^xniqiV^  ^^"^ 
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chapter  of  the  'Book  of  Portals',  p.  263).  The  illustrations  are  con- 
tinued on  the  Left  WalL,  at  the  end  of  which  appear  the  4th  gate 
of  the  underworld  and  the  beginning  of  the  journey  in  the  4th 
region.  On  the  Right  Entrance  Wall  and  the  Right  Wall  is  the 
journey  through  the  2ud  region  of  the  Underworld  (2nd  chapter  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Portals').  On  the  Left  Wall  of  the  rear  portion  the 
king  is  shown  (lower  row)  offering  a  libation  of  wine  to  Uarmachis. 
The  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  now  in  the  Soane  Museum 
in  London,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  hall ;  the  mummy,  whirh  was 
hidden  at  Der  el-bahri,  is  now  iu  the  Gizeh  Museum  (p.  80). 
Farther  on  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  1st  hour  of  night 
(^Ist  chapter  of  the  *Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  two  Middle  Rotes  we  see  (above)  the  boat  of  the  aun,  adorned  in 
front  with  a  rug,  and  bearing  the  ram-headed  sun-god,  seven  other  gods, 
and  the  ^mistress  of  the  boat'.  It  is  preceded  by  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
Osiris,  the  lion-headed  Sekhmet,  and  other  deities.  Below  in  his  boat  is 
the  sun-god,  in  the  form  uf  a  scarabseus,  worshipped  by  two  figures  of 
Osiris;  in  front  are  three  serpents  and  several  deities.  In  the  Z'op  and 
Bottom  Bows  (representing  the  banks  of  the  river)  are  small  square  panels, 
containing  representations  of  spirits  in  human  and  animal  shapes  (e.g. 
baboons,  fiery  serpents),  which  greet  the  god  on  his  entrance  into  the 
lower  world  or  drive  away  his  foes. 

In  a  Rece8s  at  the  end  of  the  left  wall  is  the  jackal-headed  Anu- 
bis,  performing  the  ceremony  of  the  'Opening  of  the  Mouth'  before 
Osiris.  —  On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  iu  the  2nd 
hour  of  night  (2nd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the 
Underworld'). 

Middle  Row.  In  the  boat  of  the  sun  the  sun-god  is  accompanied  by 
Isis  and  Keptithys,  in  the  form  of  Ureeus-serpents.  In  front  of  it  are  four 
smaller  boats,  in  one  of  which  are  three  deities  without  arms,  in  the 
second  a  crocodile  with  a  human  head  upon  its  back,  in  the  third  (which 
is  decorated  with  two  gods'*  heads)  a  sistrum,  two  goddesses,  and  a  seara- 
ba:us,  and  in  the  fourth  (similarly  adorned)  a  god  holding  a  large  ostrich 
feather,  the  symbol  of  justice,  and  the  moon  upon  a  head-rest.  Top  and 
Bottom  Roto*.    Various  spirits  and  deemons  to  protect  the  sun-god. 

On  the  Right  Wall  is  the  sun's  journey  during  the  3rd  hour  of  night 
(3rd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  Middle  Row  is  the  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  three  smaller 
boats.  Four  gods,  with  arms  interlaced,  approach  to  meet  them.  In  the 
Top  and  Bottom  Rows  spirits  of  various  forms  (a  ram  with  a  sword,  five 
deemons  with  b^rds^  heads,  etc.)  greet  the  procession. 

On  the  vaulted  Ceiling  are  some  interesting  astronomical  figures, 
lists  of  the  so-called  decani-stars,  constellations,  etc. 

Adjoining  Koom  X  are  four  side-chambers  (PI.  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
and  one  without  a  number).  Side  Room  XI.  The  gate  of  the  under- 
world and  the  sun's  journey  through  the  3rd  region  (3rd  chapter  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Portals',  p.  263).  —  Side  Room  XII.  The  interesting 
text  in  this  room  contains  a  very  ancient  myth  of  a  rebellion  of 
mankind  against  the  sun-god,  their  punishment,  and  the  fln&I  rescue 
of  the  survivors.  The  scene  on  the  rear-wall  is  an  illustratioik  fh>iii 
fA/s  uiytb  :  the  heavenly  cow,  supported  by  the  god  Show  and  other 
spirits  J    with  two  boats  of  the  sun  Hoalitvg  on  \Xa  \kib<^  —  €wi« 
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Boom  XIII.  One  of  the  two  pillars  in  this  room  has  fallen.  On  the 
other  appear  the  king,  Ptah,  and  Osiris.  Round  the  three  main  walls 
runs  a  bench,  decorated  with  a  hollow  cornice  \  the  small  pillars 
which  originally  supported  it  have  been  destroyed.'  The  representa- 
tions on  the  back-wall  are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  On  the  Left 
Entrance  Wall  and  the  Left  Wall  appears  the  sun's  journey  during 
the  7th  hour  of  night  (7th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in 
the  Underworld'). 

Middle  Row.  The  sun- god  once  more  is  shown  in  his  boat,  on  the 
prow  of  which  stands  Isis,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  with  her  spells.  In 
front  of  the  boat  a  large  serpent,  which  had  threatened  the  sun-god ,  has 
been  overcome  by  the  goddess  Selket  and  a  god.  Farther  on  are  four  god- 
desses with  swords,  and  four  small  mounds  of  sand,  representing  the 
graves  of  the  gods  Atum,  Khepere,  Be,  and  Osiris.  Above  these  is  a 
square  enclosure  upon  which  are  the  heads  of  enemies  or  slaughtered 
slaves,  as  charms  to  ward  ofif  evil  spirits.  Top  Row.  Spirits  and  daemons ; 
hnman-headed  serpent;  a  god  (^Flesh  of  Osiris^)  seated  upon  a  throne 
beneath  a  serpent;  three  foes  of  Osiris,  beheaded  by  a  lion-headed  god; 
the  god  Tenku,  holding  a  cord  binding  three  foes  lying  on  the  ground ; 
three  human-headed  birds  wearing  crowns,  etc.  Bottom  Row.  Horus,  before 
whom  are  the  twelve  star-gods  who  conduct  the  sun  at  night;  twelve 
star-goddesses  approaching  the  grave  of  Osiris,  upon  which  a  crocodile 
rests.    The  god''s  head  projects  from  the  grave-mound. 

On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  sun's  journey  during  the  8th  hour  of 
uight  (8th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Under- 
world'). 

Middle  Row.  The  boat  of  the  sun  towed  by  eight  men,  preceded  by 
nine  followers  of  Re,  who  are  represented  by  the  hieroglyph  for  *follow', 
with  a  head  attached  to  it  in  front.  Four  rams  (forms  of  the  god  Tatenen) 
head  the  procession.  Top  and  Bottom  Rous.  Dwellings  of  deceased  gods 
and  spirits,  the  doors  of  which  open  as  the  sun-god  approaches,  showing 
the  occupants  restored  to  life.  In  each  house  in  the  top  row  are  three  gods 
(first  the  nine  gods  of  Heliopolis),  with  serpents  and  spirits  below  them. 

On  the  Right  Entrance  Wall  &n^  Right  Wall  is  the  journey  during 
the  6th  hour  of  night  (6th  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  book). 

Middle  Row,  The  boat  of  the  sun  is  here  preceded  by  Thout,  with 
the  head  of  an  ape  (his  sacred  animal),  h.>lding  in  his  hand  an  ibis  (also 
saer«d  to  him),  and  by  a  goddess  carrying  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  Horus. 
The  remainder  of  the  row  is  taken  up  by  a  house,  in  which  stand  twelve 
spirits  together  with  the  recambent  figure  of  the  god  Khepre,  surrounded 
by  a  serpent  with  five  heads.  Four  of  the  twelve  spirits  represent  the  kings 
of  Upper  Effypt,  four  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  four  other  beings.  In 
the  Top  and  Bottom  Rows  are  other  spirits.  In  the  latter  are  serpents,  with 
the  heads  of  the  four  genii  of  the  dead  upon  their  backs,  also  nine  fiery 
serpents  with  swords,  all  intended  to  annitiilate  the  foes  of  the  sun-god. 

The  remaining  side-chamber  has  no  decorations.  —  Room  XIV 
was  unfinished  and  has  no  decorations.  It  is  filled  with  rubbish. 

No.  18.    Tomb  of  Ramses  XI.,  JOieper-ma-re, 

No.  19.  Tonib  of  Ment-her-khopshef  a  prince  of  the  close  of  the 
20th  Dynasty.   The  inner  part  is  filled  up. 

No.  20f  a  seriea  of  corridors,  80  yds.  long,  "has  ivft\>^w  Vt^.^^'iV^'^'^^'^'** 
nor  reliefs. 

^o.  21  has  DO  decoratioas. 
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No8.  22-25  lie  in  the  West  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  tlie  Kin^B 
(p.  278). 

No8.  26-31  are  insigiiiflcant. 

No.  32,  probably  a  royal  tomb  of  the  18th  Dyu.,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored. 

No,  33,  a  small  tomb  with  two  empty  rooms,  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  was  discovered  by  Loret. 

*No.  34,  The  Tomb  of  Thntmosis  m.,  discovered  by  Loret  In 
1899,  lies  in  an  abrupt  and  narrow  rocky  ravine,  about  275  yds.  to 
the  S.  of  the  Tomb  of  Ramses  III.  The  entrance,  reached  by  a  steep 
flight  of  steps,  is  closed  by  an  iron  door.  A  sloping  corridor  descends 
hence  to  a  staircase,  with  broad  niches  to  the  right  and  left,  beyond 
which  another  corridor  leads  to  a  rectangular  shaft,  about  20  ft.  deep, 
probably  Intended  as  a  protection  against  grave-robbers  but  now 
crossed  by  a  hand-bridge.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  white  stars 
on  a  blue  ground. 

Farther  on  we  enter  a  room  borne  by  two  unadorned  pillars.  The 
celling  is  decorated  with  stars,  and  the  walls  bear  the  names  of  741 
different  gods  and  dsemons.  —  In  the  left  comer  of  the  rear-wall  is 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  ToiiB  Chamber,  with  has  the  form  of  an 
oval  king's  ring.  Two  square  pillars  bear  the  ceiling,  with  its  yellow 
stars  on  a  blue  background.  The  walls  are  covered  with  excellently 
preserved  scenes  and  citations  from  the  ^Book  of  the  Underworld*. 
The  representations  on  the  pillars  are  of  special  interest.  On  one 
fa(*.e  of  the  first  pillar  stands  a  long  religious  inscription ;  on  the 
second  race  are  Thutmosis  III.  and  the  Queen -Mother  Isis  in  a 
boat  (at  the  top),  the  king  suckled  by  Isis  in  the  form  of  a  tree 
(below),  and  the  king  followed  by  his  wives  Meryt-RS,  Ah-sat, 
Nebtkhrow,  and  the  Princess  Nofret-erej  on  the  third  face  are 
dsemons.  The  second  pillar  has  daemons  and  another  long  inseription. 
The  Sabcopuaous  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  its  scenes  and  inserlp- 
tions  are  in  red  paint ;  it  was  empty  when  the  tomb  was  openeid, 
and  the  mummy  of  the  king  was  found  at  D^r  e1-ba](^Ti  (p.  283). 
The  objects  found  in  the  four  small  adjoining  rooms  are  now  in 
Glzeh  Museum  (p.  103). 

*No.  35.  Tomb  of  Amenophis  11.,  discovered  by  Loret  in  1896, 
about  200  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  Ramses  111.  Fart  of  its 
contents  has  been  left  on  the  spot  (comp.  p.  104).  From  the  entranee 
steep  flights  of  steps  and  sloping  corridors  descend  to  a  shaft  (now 
bridged),  in  the  depth  of  wbich  is  the  opening  to  a  small  chamber, . 
and  on  to  a  room,  the  walls  and  pillars  of  which  are  quite  unadorned. 
Here  lies  the  mummy  of  a  woman,  on  a  boat  bearing  the  name  of 
Amen'ophis  II.  From  the  left  rear-comer  of  this  apartment  a  stair^ 
case  descends  to  a  sloping  corridor  and  to  a  room  boma  by  six 
pillars.  At  the  back  of  this  is  a  kind  of  crypt.  On  the  pllUit  Ainen- 
opIiJs  JI.  is  represented  before  the  gods  of  death.  The  blue  ceUing 
/y  (lotted  with  yellow  stars.   The  walls,  ]^a\iit«A>)«^\Hii  VjfnSWUy  in 
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imitation  of  a  papyrus),  bear  citations  and  scenes  firom  the  'Book  of 
that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'.  In  the  crypt  stands  the  sandstone 
sarcophagus  of  the  king,  containing  a  mummy-shaped  coffin  with 
the  body  of  Amenophis  II.,  wrapped  in  its  shroud  and  still  adorned 
with  garlands.  On  each  side  of  the  crypt  are  two  small  chambers. 
In  the  first  to  the  right  lie  three  mummies.  The  second  to  the  right, 
also  found  walled  up  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  contained  nine 
royal  mummies,  probably  placed  here  for  concealment  by  grave- 
robbers.  Among  them  were  the  mummies  of  Thutmosis  lY.,  Amen- 
ophis III.  (18th  Dyn.),  Si-Ptah,  and  Sethos  II.  (19th  Dyn.),  all  now 
in  Qizeh  Museum. 

No.  36.  Tomb  of  Mai-her-priy  a  private  citizen,  opened  by  Loret 
in  1898  (comp.  p.  104). 

No.  37,  a  small  tomb  without  inscriptions,  probably  also  belonged 
io  a  p^vate  person. 

No.  38.  Tomb  of  Thutmosis  I.,  the  earl'est  royal  tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  discovered  by  Loret  in  1899,  lies  in  the  abrupt 
vide  of  the  valley,  between  Tombs  14  and  15.  It  is  accessible  only 
by  special  permission  from  the  Inspector  General  at  Medinet-Habu. 

A  steep  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  square  room,  whence  another 
flight  leads  to  the  roughly  hewn  Tomb  Chamber,  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
supported  by  a  column  (now  broken).  The  walls  were  covered  with 
painted  stucco,  but  this  has  disappeared  from  the  fact  that  the  grave  was 
sometimes  under  water.  The  handsome  red  sandstone  sarcophagus  is 
adorned  with  representations  of  Isis  (foot),  Nephthys  (head),  the  gods  of 
the  dead  (sides),  and  Newt,  the  goddess  of  Heaven  (inside).  —  To  the 
left  is  another  small  room. 

No.  39,  discovered  by  Arabs,  is  not  easy  to  reach.  '    *'*. 

No.  40  is  uninteresting.  *  '  . 

No.  41,  an  open  shaft,  has  not  yet  been  examined. 


The  W.  valley  of  the  Bibdn  el-MulUk  (comp.  p.  264),  usually 
named  by  the  Arabs  after  Tomb  23  (see  below),  is  seldom  visited. 
The  keys  of  the  tombs  are  kept  by  the  Inspector  General  at  Medinet 
Habn  (p.  297). 

The  first  tomb  here  (No.  22)  is  that  of  Amenophis  III.,  found  by 
the  French  Expedition.  We  enter  from  the  W. ;  the  tomb  soon  bends 
towards  the  N.,  but  finally  resumes  its  original  direction. 

The  three  first  passages  penetrated  the  rock  at  an  angle.  The  way  to 
the  fourtti  crosses  a  deep  shaft,  which  is  not  easily  crossed  without  a 
ladder.  It  contains  several  representations  of  the  reception  of  the  king 
by  the  gods.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  only  sketched  in,  and  the 
field  divided  into  squares.  The  sarcophagus  has  been  broken.  The  Aniranom- 
ieml  (kiling  Paintings  in  the  chamber  with  the  sarcophagus  are  noteworthy. 
The  chambers  beyond  this  room  have  no  inscriptions. 

The  second  tomb  (No.  23),  called  by  the  Arabs  Turhet  el-Kurxid 
(Tomb  of  the  Apes),  is  in  a  very  retired  spot.  It  belongs  to  King  Eye. 

A  staircase  and  a  corridor  descend  to  an  apartment  containing  theiaa^tvvC- 
icent  sarcophagus.    On  the  walls  are  represent ationa  oi  \,\ve."VAT\^  Sxv"^T^«:aR«k 
of  varioag  deities.     On  ibe  end-wall  to  tbc  rig\it  are   lw«\Mft  %^tT^^  v^'t."^. 

Tbmba  No.  24  and  No.  26  are  inaccessVbY©. 
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5.  From  Blbfcn  el-MuItUc  to  D^r  el-bahri  and  Sl-Asaiif. 

To  return  from  Biban  el-Muldk  to  the  plain  we  should  take  the  moun- 
tain-path via  DSr  el-bahri.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
but  better  to  go  on  foot  all  the  way.  Biding  down  the  hill  is  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended.  The  donkey-boys  usually  lead  the  animals  by 
a  narrow  path  over  the  ridge,  and  await  the  travellers  ai  the  foot.  The 
afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  temple  of  Ddr  el-ba^ri,  for  daring 
the  hotter  hours  of  the  day  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected 
from  the  rocks  here  with  peculiar  intensity. 

Tbe  patb  begins  at  Tomb  16,  ascends  tbe  hill  separating  Biban 
el-Mnldk  from  DSr  el-babri  and  El>Asasif,  and  descends  in  zigzags. 
It  is  fatiguing  but  safe,  and  is  easily  accomplished  in  '/4hr.  The 
*  View  is  most  remarkable :  first  into  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  then  from  the  summit  and  as  we  descend  into  the  peculiar 
ravine  of  Der  el-bal^ri ;  we  see  the  steep  projecting  mountain-side 
with  its  tombs,  and  buildings  old  and  new ,  with  the  rich  green  of 
the  fertile  plain  below  spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile ,  and 
here  and  there  its  groups  of  palms  and  gigantic  temples,  as  far  as 
Karnak  and  Luxor  on  the  £.  bank.  The  situation  of  the  temple  of 
Der  el-bahri  is  remarkably  fine ;  on  the  W.  and  N.  it  is  learned  by 
.  precipitous  rocks  of  a  light-brown  and  golden  colour,  against  which 
the  dazzling  white  walls  of  the  temple  stand  out  in  magnificent  re- 
lief. —  Below  the  temple  lies  the  house  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund^  where  the  keeper  of  the  ruins  lives.  Opposite  is  the  Chakt 
Hatasu,  a  luncheon-room  open  only  to  Cook's  patrons. 

^y»  J  The  *Temple  of  D6r  el-bahri,  named  by  the  Egyptians  ^'Zo^tf- 
'^  J  ^  zo9ru\  or  ''Moii  splendid  of  all\  was  built  and  adorned  with  reliefs 
i>  and  inscriptions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  by  Queen 
Maker e  Hatshepsowet,  the  sister,  wife,  and  co-regent  of  Thut- 
mosis  in.  The  construction  of  the  temple  shared  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  its  foundress  (p.  Ixxxii).  When  Makere  was  expelled  from 
the  throne  by  her  brother  and  husband  after  a  brief  reign,  the  build- 
ing operations  came  to  a  halt,  and  Thutmosis  caused  the  names  and 
figure  of  his  sister  to  be  obliterated  in  all  the  finished  seulptures 
and  inscriptions  at  DSr  el-bahri  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  Thutmosis  II.,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  continued  the 
work  of  destruction  by  inserting  his  own  name  in  place  of  that  of 
Makere.  When  Thutmosis  II.  died,  however,  Makere  once  more  regain- 
ed the  throne,  and  the  building  was  resumed.  Operations  were  not 
carried  on  with  any  remarkable  activity,  for  when  the  queen's  long 
reign  came  to  an  end ,  the  temple  was  still  unfinished.  Thut- 
mosis III.,  once  more  on  the  throne,  so  far  from  supplying  what 
was  still  wanting,  resumed  his  former  tactics,  destroying  all  allusions 
to  his  sister  and  sometimes  inserting  his  own  name  and  figure  in 
place  of  hers. 

The  splemMd  temple  was  thus  never  finished.    Amenopbia  IV. 
carefully  destroyed  all  reference  to  Xmmoiv^  and  the  inioiiptions 
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«nd  rellefii  were  left  thus  mutilated  until  the  reign  of  Ramses  II., 
'who  xettored  them,  though  with  Inferior  workmanship.  For  ceu- 
tnriei  afterwaidB  the  temple  remained  unaltered ;  but  under  Euer- 
getes  II.  a  few  slight  restorations  were  undertaken  and  some  unim- 
portant additioiis  were  made,without,  however,  affecting  the  original 
plan.  On  the  introduetion  of  Christianity  a  community  of  monks 
wtablished  themselves  in  the  temple,  and  founded  a  convent,  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Dir  dF-bahri,  or  the  'Northern  Convent',  which  they 
tmllt  with  bricks  brought  from  an  edifice  of  the  26th  Dyn.  at  Asasif 
(p.  283).  The  chambers  of  the  temple  were  converted  into  chapels 
and  the  'heathen'  representations  on  the  walls  were  barbarously 
dtfaeed.  Mariette  made  a  few  excavations  here,  but  finally  in  1894- 
96  the  entire  temple  was  exhumed  at  the  cost  of  the  Egypt  Explor- 
ation Fund  under  the  skilful  directions  of  M.  Eduard  Na villa,  while 
Ifr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  architect,  has  roofed  in  the  colonnades  to 

protect  the  reliefs  and  made  other  acceptable  restorations. 

It  shcmld  be  noted  that  Makeru  in  her  capacity  as  ruler  of  Egypt  is 
lalioRDlj  represented  with  the  traditional  attributes  of  kingship,  viz.  the 
Aert  vpiron  and  elaborate  beard,  though  these,  of  course,  are  properly 
■rpioprlate  to  men  only. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Ammon;  but  the  goddess  Hathor 
udAniibiB,  god  of  the  dead,  also  had  chapels  here,  and  several 
ckambera  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  queen  (who  was  prob- 
ably buried  in  close  proximity)  and  of  her  parents. 

The  plan  of  this  temple  is  remarkable,  and  is  quite  different 
from  all  others  in  Egypt.  It  occupies  three  courts  or  terraces, 
ilsiDg  one  above  the  other  from  the  level  ground ;  these  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  inclined  planes,  which  divide  the  whole 
into  a  N.  half,  to  the  right,  and  a  S.  half,  to  the  left.  At  the  W.  side 
of  each  court  is  a  raised  platform,  supporting  a  covered  colonnade. 
The  ftagea  were  cut  out  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  sup- 
port was  given  to  the  outer  and  inner  walls  by  means  of  blocks  of 
die  finest  sandstone. 

An  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  led  from  the  plain  to  the  temple,  end- 
ing at  the  gateway  forming  the  entrance  to  the  temple-precincts. 
In  front  of  the  gate,  in  square  enclosures  of  masonry,  stood  two 
Persea  trees  (Mlmusops  Schimperi),  the  stumps  of  which  are  still 
BXtant 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court.  This  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
Mmditiony  but  its  two  Colonnades  have  lately  been  restored.  Each 
lolonnade  consisted  of  22  columns  arranged  in  a  double  row.  The 
(Olnmns  in  the  back  row  were  sixteen-sided,  while  the  others 
roue  sqaare  in  front  and  seven-sided  behind.  Little  now  remains 
>f  the  relieft  and  inscriptions  that  once  adorned  the  walls. 

Ob  the  rear-wall  of  the  If.  Colonnade,  at  PI.  n^  are  traces  of  the  rc- 
retenti^on  erf  a  pond,  on  which  water-rowl  are  being  caug;ht  wvih.  tv^V^. 
-  Om  tke  rear-wall  of  the  8.  Colonnade  (from  right  to  leAiV    ^\.  b.    "^Xi^ 
oaan  ffiffore  aentebed  out)  BAcriRcing  to  the  ithyphalUc  A-mmon..    'P\.  c. 
uetiptioma  Mad  representaUons  referring  to  the  erection  atv^  dQ.^\e«kVXoTi 
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of  the  temple- obelisks;  ships  and  soldiers  hMtening  to  a  festiTa).  PI.  d. 
Two  ships  bringing  the  obelisks  from  the  quarries  of  Aasuftn  to  Thebea. 
Within  the  S.  colonnade,  at  intervals  of  about  10  ft.,  are  holea  hewn 
in  the  rock,  which  were  formerly  filled  with  Kile  mud  and  used  for  plants. 
Remains  of  palms,  vines,  and  the  like  are  still  extant. 

We  now  ascend  the  approach  to  the  Central  Oourty  on  the  S. 
side  of  which  we  can  best  observe  the  careful  workmanship  of  the 
retaining  walls,  intended  to  obviate  any  movement  of  the  soil.  They 
oonsist  of  finely  polished  blocks  of  limestone,  with  simple  bat 
•effective  ornamentation.  Broad  pilasters,  only  8  inches  in  depth, 
and  placed  at  wide  intervals,  project  from  the  wall.  Above  each 
are  a  gigantic  hawk  and  a  serpent.  The  W.  side  of  the  eonrt  Is 
bonnded  by  a  terrace  bearing  two  colonnades,  that  to  the  right 
named  the  Birth  Colonnade,  that  to  the  left  the  Punt  Colonnade. 

The  BiBTH  Colonnade  contains  11  pairs  of  square  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof.  On  all  four  sides  of  the  pillars  is  the  same  scene : 
Ammon  (a  later  addition)  laying  his  hand  in  blessing  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Makere  (figure  defaced  throughout)  or  Thutmosis  III. 
The  Inscriptions  and  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  colonnade 
refer  to  the  procreation  and  birth  of  the  queen  (PI.  e).  Among 
these  are  two  fine  figures  of  the  queen-mother  Ahmes,  once  in 
presence  of  the  ram-headed  Khnum  and  the  frog-headed  Heket, 
and  once  in  presence  of  the  ibis-headed  Thout.  —  Two  steps  at  the 
N.  end  of  this  colonnade  descend  to  a  Vestibule  with  12  sixteen- 
sided  columns  in  three  rows.   On  the  walls  are  fine  reliefs. 

In  the  8.  Wall  is  a  small  Recett  with  representations  of  the  queen  (ef- 
faced) before  various  deities;  above  appears  the  queen  (again  seratched 
out)  before  Osiris.  To  the  left  of  the  recess  is  Anubis  with  the  queen 
standing  behind  him ;  to  the  right  are  VTekhbet  and  HarmacMs.  between 
whom  were  the  names  of  the  queen.  —  In  the  iT.  Wall  is  a  similar  Rbcbu, 
Above  it  is  Thutmosis  III.  making  a  wine-ofiering  to  the  hawk-headc4 
Sokarifl,  god  of  the  dead;  to  the  right,  Anubis  and  the  queen  (scratched 
out);  to  the  left,  the  queen  (scratched  out)  standing  in  a  chapel  before  the 
fetish  of  Eme-wet.  —  On  the  W.  (rear)  Wally  the  queen  (scratched  out)  saeri- 
ficing  to  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  to  Anubis  (to  the  right),  with  the  saerl- 
ficial  gifts  heaped  up  before  each  god. 

Three  steps  at  the  back  of  the  antechamber  lead  to  a  Chapel  of  Akubis, 
which  has  three  chambers  with  pointed  vaulting.  The  colouring  of  the 
mural  decorations  is  admirably  preserved,  though  th^  figure  of  the  qneen 
is  invariably  scratched  out.  They  represent  Hakere  (Thutmosis  occurs 
once  on  the  E.  wall  of  the  second  chamber)  before  various  deities,  espe- 
cially Anubis. 

On  the  N.  side  of  this  court  is  another  Ck)LONKAnB,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  15  sixteen-sided  columns.  It  is  unfinished 
and  the  walls  were  never  decorated.  Behind  it  are  four  ohambers 
(now  walled  up),  the  walls  of  which  were  also  left  nndeeorated. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Colonnai>b  op  Punt,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

W.  terrace,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  Birth  Ck)1onnade.    The 

*Sceneson  the  walls,  unfortunately  much  damaged,  commemorate  an 

Expedition  to  Punt  (p.  232),  undertaken  during  the  queen's  refgn. 

On  the  S.   Wall  we  see  a  village  \i\  PutvI  ^\.  f V  '^^«  housei  are 
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InilU  ot«r  the  water  amongst  palniB  and  innenso-trees;  and  ladders 
lead  vp  to  the  entrances.  In  the  lower  row,  to  the  right,  is  the  re- 
ception of  the  Egyptian  enTOy  and  his  suite  by  the  Prince  of  Pnnt ; 
abOTe,  the  enToy  in  tiont  of  his  tent,  looking  at  the  gifts  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  him.  —  On  the  W.  Wall  we  see  the  Egyptian 
fleet  letting  aai]  (PI.  g)  and  (above)  its  arrival  at  Pnnt,  where  it 
If  Imden  with  precious  merchandize.  Farther  on  (PI.  h)  the  qneen 
(efliaced),  followed  by  her  guardian-spirit,  dedicates  to  Ammon  the 
BpoilB  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  panther-skins,  ebony,  sacks 
of  coemetic,  and  electmm ;  cattle  feed  beneath  the  trees ;  at  PI.  i  gold 
and  eleetntm  are  being  weighed  in  presence  of  Sefkhet-ebui,  who 
recordfl  the  results,  Horns  presides  at  the  scales,  and  behind  him  is 
Hie  Nubian  god  Tetwen.  Below  we  see  the  incense  being  measured, 
while  Thout  notes  down  the  results;  close  by  are  seven  incense 
trees  in  tubs,  imported  f^om  Punt.  At  PI.  k  Thutmosis  III.  offers 
ineenae  to  the  boat  of  Ammon,  which  is  borne  by  priests ;  at  PI.  I 
It  Makers  before  Ammon  (a  long  inscription  between  them  has  been 
eraied).  —  On  the  iV.  Wall,  at  PI.  m,  the  queen  (scratched  out)  is 
~  beneath  a  eanopy,  with  her  guardian-spirit  behind  her. 

At  the  left  (S.)  end  of  the  Punt  Colonnade  is  a  curious  little 
or  Hathos,  goddess  of  the  dead  (p.  cxxvi),  which  was  also 
xeaehed  fh>m  below  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  innermost  chambers, 
wbieh  are  hewn  In  the  rock,  are  preceded  by  two  rovered  Colcnnnda 
(now  in  ruins).  The  first  of  these  had  sixteen-sided  columns  and 
aqnere  pillars  with  Hathor-capitals;  the  second,  which  lay  at  a  slightly 
higher  lerel,  had  four  colomns  with  round  shafts  (three  still  stand- 
ing} end  also  sixteen-sided  columns  (six  partly  remaining). 

There  are  stiU  a  few  WeUl  JOecoraHont  in  the  second  colonnade.  On  the 
"V.  Wall  (SI.  »):  Thutmosis  III.  with  an  oar,  in  presence  of  a  godde8fl; 
to  Ae  rl^t  is  a  vroeession,  consisting  of  three  rows  with  two  ships  in 
•aeh  and  (below}  Boldien  with  standards  and  axes  (to  the  riglit  two 
■flldien  daaeliig  to  castanets).—  On  the  8.  Wall  (PI.  o):  8acriflcial  sctsne, 
and  a  boat  containing  a  Hathor-cow,  with  Queen  Makere  drinking;  from 
tlie  udder.  —  On  the  W.  Wall  (to  the  right):  Thatmosis  II.  (replacini; 
JfakeiA,  with  an  oar  and  a  bnilder^s  square,  before  Ilathor  (whose  flffurn 
was  delMed  by  Amenoptais  IV.))  the  king,  who.se  hand  i»  lick^^  by  the 
Bathor-cow.    These  are  repeated  to  the  left. 

We  aseend  two  steps  to  the  Shrine  proper,  which  c^impriscd 
three  ehemheis  (PL  A,  B^  C),  each  of  which  has  several  reccKses. 
The  eeiling  of  ^oom  A,  which  is  decorated  with  stars  on  a  blue 
ground,  is  supported  by  two  sixteen-sided  columns.  The  reliefs, 
which  ibose  who  have  leisure  may  examine,  f^how  Makori;  or  Thut- 
mes  HI.  with  several  deities.  —  Boom  B  contains  *Wall  Ueliefs  of 
nnnsnal  heauty.  They  represent  Make  re  (scrat'-hed  out)  prebenting 
offerings  of  all  kinds  to  the  Hathor-cow,  v^huh  Ktaiids  in  a  boat 
heneath  a  eanopy.  The  little  nude  boy,  holding  a  ffi.'strum,  in  front 
of  the  qneui,  la  Bd,  son  of  Horns.  —  Boom  C  has  a  pointed  xc^v^t. 
On  eaeh  of  the  side-walls  is  an  admirable  relief  of  Ma^WvMv.  ^\\\vV\\\v^ 
from  fte  wdder  of  tbe  HAthoT-cow,  before  w\kir.\i  B\.au^«  Kti\u\v&^^ 
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(on  a  smaller  scale).  Rear  Wall :  Makere  between  Hathor  and  Ammon, 
who  holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  her  face.  Above  the 
entrances  to  the  recesses  (PI.  t,  u),  Makere  and  Thutmosls  offer 
milk  and  wine  to  Hathor. 

We  return  hence  to  the  Central  Court  and  ascend  the  incltned 
approach  which  brings  us  first  to  a  much  ruined  Tbbkaob,  the  roof 
of  which  was  borne  by  a  double  row  of  pillars  and  sixteen-sided 
columns.    A  granite  doorway  here  gives  access  to  the  — 

Upper  Court.  The  reliefs  of  a  festive  procession  which  adorned 
this  hall  have  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Coptic  monks. 
Tarning  sharp  to  the  right  (N.),  we  reach  a  door  (Pi.  x)  admitting 
to  a  Vestibule,  which  had  three  sixteen-sided  columns.  Opposite 
the  door  is  a  small  Recess  (PI.  y),  with  representations  of  Queen 
Makere  in  good  preservation. 

Rear  Wall  of  the  recess:  MakerB  (erased)  before  Ammon.  Side  Walls: 
Makere  seated  at  table,  with  the  priest  En-metf  in  front  of  ber.  The  figure 
of  the  queen  is  uniigurod,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  ^  but  the  priesfs 
figure  was  defaced  by  Amcnophis  IV. 

To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  we  enter  an  open  Court,  in  which  is 
an  *AUar,  approached  by  ten  steps,  and  dedicated  by  Makere  to 
the  sun- god  Re-Harmachis.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  altars  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian  antiquity  on  their  original  sites. 
In  the  W.  wall  of  this  court  is  a  small  recess,  5-6  ft.  in  height,  with 
sacrificial  scenes  on  the  walls.  The  figure  of  Makere  reoeiving  the 
offerings  has  been  scratched  out. 

A  door  in  the  N.  wall  of  this  court  admits  to  a  Chapel,  compris- 
ing two  chambers,  the  ceilings  of  which,  decorated  with  yellow 
stars  on  a  blue  ground,  are  vaalted  in  the  pointed  style.  With  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  have  been  care- 
fully chiselled  away  by  Thutmosls  IIL  and  Amenophis  lY.  Ou  the 
side- walls  of  the  Ist  Chnmber  (PI.  D)  Makere  offers  sacrifices  to  far- 
ious  deities,  mainly  deities  of  the  dead,  such  as  Anubis,  Sokaris, 
Osiris,  Eme-wet,  and  also  to  Ammon.  Above  a  bench  against  the 
end- wall  is  a  representation  of  Makere  and  Thutmosls  I.  before  the 
fetish  of  Eme-wet.  i?nd  Chamber.  On  the  right  wall :  Thutmosls  I. 
(originally  Makere)  and  his  mother  Scnyseneb  (with  figures  unin- 
jured), sacrificing  to  Ammon.  On  the  left  wall:  MakerS  and  her 
mother  Ahmes  sacrificing  to  Ammon.  Oi)  the  end  wall:  Makere  and 
Anubis. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  upper  court  are  several  chambers  now  in 
ruins,  and  a  well-preserved  Sacrificial  Hall,  with  a  vaalted  roof, 
which  was  used  for  the  cult  of  the  manes  of  Makere  and  Is  adorned 
with  reliefs. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance :  slaughter  and  cutUng  up  of  the 

sacriflcial  beasts.    On  the  side-walls  are  shown  three  rows  of  priests  and 

officials  bringing  sacrificial  gifts  to  Makere,  and  above  are  three  rows  of 

gacri/icial  ohjpcts  of  various  kinds.    Makere  herself  (effaced)  is  seated  to 

ibe  right  (left  on  the  other  wall),  wUh  a  \\«l  ot  \.\i«  Qii«f\^!0  ^«Iqv«  her. 
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wblle  priwtt  offer  lBeev<>  or  perform  other  rites    On  the  ond-wall  Is  re- 
prMonted  the  door  that  led  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

In  the  W.  wall  of  the  Upper  Court  is  a  series  of  Recesses,  al- 
ternately luge  and  small,  containing  representations  of  Thntmo- 
ela  m.  and  Makere  in  presence  of  the  gods.  In  the  middle  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  left  corner  opens  the  small 
Boom  Hy  in  the  right  the  so-called  Hall  of  Ammon^  both  of  which 
may  he  omitted  hy  hurried  visitors. 

Boom  H.  The  eeiling  is  well  preserved.  On  the  right  wall  apper  rs 
Ammop-'W^  in  firont  of  an  altar,  which  replaces  the  eflaced  figure  of  Ma- 
kerV.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  qneen^s  guardian  spirit.  On  the  rear- wall 
are  Thntmosli  ITI.  and  Thi  tmotis  I.  (substituted  for  Makere)  oflering 
eloChea  to  Ammon.  On  the  left  Thutmosis  II.  (substituted  for  Kakcre) 
offers  saered  oil  to  the  ithy phallic  Ammon. 

Ball  or  Aimox.  Part  of  the  ceiling,  decorated  with  stars  on  a  blue 
Cronwl,  still  remains.  On  the  left  side- wall  we  observe  Hakere  pacing 
out  the  temple-precincts,  before  Ammon,  before  the  ithyphallic  Ammon- 
Mln,  and  before  the  enthroned  Ammon.  On  the  ripht  wall  Lb  Thntmosis  III. 
before  these  same'  goda.  On  the  end-wnll  is  Thutmosis  II.  (originally 
Xakei^  before  Ammon.  The  figures  of  the  gods  here  were  defaced  by 
AinoBophis  IV.  and  were  not  replaced  at  the  restoration  under  Ramses  II. 

A  granite PortoZ,  reached  by  an  approach  dating  from  the  Ptole- 
maic period,  with  balustrades,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary. 
Tht  tiiree  chambers  (PI.  £,  F,  €f)  are  unfortunately  much  damaged. 
The  first  two  haye  Yaulted  ceilings  and  are  adjoined  by  recesses.  The 
representations  in  the  Ist  Chamber  (PI.  E)  show  Makere  (sometimes 
Tlintmosis  m.)  sacrificing  to  various  deities,  among  whom  figures 

the  deceased  Thutmosis  II. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  right  wall  is  a  noteworthy  scene :  Makere, 
Tlmtinoils  m.,  and  the  princess  Ranofru  sacriGce  to  the  boat  of  Am- 
moa,  behind  iibieli  stood  Thntmosis  I.  with  his  consort  Ahmes,  and  their 
little  daughter  Bitnofm.  A  similar  scene  was  represented  above  the 
reeess  (PI.  z)  on  the  left  wall;  the  kneeling  Thutmosis  III.  and  Princess 
Beaofru  may  still  be  distinguished. 

The  3rd  Room  (PI.  (f)  was  restored  under  Euergetes  II.  The 
relief^  end  inscriptions  of  this  late  period  compare  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  masterly  sculptures  of  Makere. 

In  the  rocka  to  the  V.  of  the  central  court  is  the  tomb  of  No/ru^  a 
queen  of  the  Middle  Empire.  The  passage,  only  about  3  ft.  high,  leads 
tato  a  sepalcfaral  chamber,  covered  with  inscriptions.  This  tomb  (explored 
by  Bbersi  was  probably  covered  up  during  the  building  of  the  temple.  — 
l^r  the  keeper's  house  (p.  278)  is  a  large  shaft-tomb  (perhai>s  of  the 
Viddle  Jdhgdom),  excavated  by  Carter  in  IfXX). 

▲  few  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  Lower  Court  is  the  square  well-shaft, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  common  Tomb  of  the  Theban  Priexts^  which 
was  discovered  in  1881  by  Grebaut,  and  which  yielded  a  rich  antiiiuarian 
booty  aow  ia  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  (p.  lOJ) 

The  S^qfl  in  which  the  famous  discovery  of  Kings'  Mummies  was 
made  in  .180.  (p.  101)  is  now  filed  up.  It  lies  less  than  1/2  31.  to  the  8. 
of  the  temple  of  D^  el-ba^ri. 

A  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri,  in  the 
diiectien  of  the  temple  of  Kunia,  we  reach  a  valley  between  the  hill 
af  Sh^li  'Abd  ei-Knma  oii  the  S.  and  the  cliffs  ot  t\\Q  D^t  ^\->q«^V\ 
^JHey  on  tibe  3f.  MidE.  Here  lies  the  necropolis  known  Xj'V  ^^  Mi^i'^ 
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as  El-Asaslfy  the  rock-tombs  in  which  date  mostly  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Saite  period  (25th  and  26th  Dyn.).  Various  brick-build- 
ings and  a  large  arched  doorway  of  unburned  bricks  are  also  noticed. 
The  latter,  built  by  the  Theban  prince  Men-tem-het  (26th  Dyn.), 
belonged  to  a  large  building,  the  bricks  of  which  were  used  to  build 
the  Coptic  convent  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  279).  The  tombs  usually  consist 
of  an  open  court,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  whence  a  door  admits 

to  a  large  hall,  beyond  which  are  the  inner  passages  and  chambers. 

The  Tomb  of  Feteamenope  (inaccessible  at  present),  a  high  official  nnder 
the  26th  Dyn.,  is  larger  than  any  of  the  kings'  tombs  at  Btb&n-el-MolAk, 
being  862  ft.  in  length  and  2660  sq.  yds.  in  area.  All  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  carefully  executed  inscriptions  and  reliefs,  now  unfortunately 
much  injured  and  blackened.  These,  almost  without  exception,  refer  to 
the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Off  the  same  court  as  the  above  opens  also  the  tomb  of  Wah-d>-ri. 
Among  the  other  tombs  of  the  same  epoch  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Ebe,  a  little  to  the  "S.  Ebe  was  an  official  in  the  reign  of  Nitocrlg, 
daughter  of  Psammetikh  I.  and  Shep-en-wepet.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the 
fine  but  much  injured  tomb  of  Pnnce  Harwa^  an  official  of  Queen  Amen- 
ertaVs,  sister  of  the  Ethiopian  King*  Shabako. 

6.  The  Bamesseum. 

This  temple  may  be  reached  from  the  landing-place  on  the  W.  b«Bk 
in  about  Vz  hr.  \  from  the  Colossi  of  If  emnon  in  V*  br.  \  and  from  Medinet 
Habu  or  D^r  el-bahri  in  about  20  minutes. 

The  **Bame8Seum,  the  large  temple  built  by  Ramses  11.  on  the 

W.   bank  and  dedicated  to  Ammon,  is  unfortunately  only  half 

preserved.  We  may  in  all  probability  identify  it  with  the  ^Tomb  o^ 

Osymandyae''  described  by  the  Augustan  historian  Diodorus,  although 

his  description  does  not  tally  in  all  points  with  the  extant  remains. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  referred  to  it  briefly  as  the  Memnontum,  or 

building  of  Memnon. 

Osymandycu  is  a  corrupt  form  of  U»er-ma-r^^  the  prsenomen  of  Ramses  II. 

We  begin  our  inspection  at  the  great  Pylon,  which  formed  the 
E.  entrance  to  the  temple.  This  was  originally  220  ft.  broad,  but 
its  ruined  exterior  is  now  more  like  a  quarry  than  a  building.  Many 
representations  on  the  broad  surface  of  its  W,  Sidt,  next  the  first 
court,  are  in  fair  preservation  and  easily  recognizable  witii  an  opera- 
glass  (especially  by  afternoon -light).  They  refer  to  the  Syrian 
campaigns  of  Ramses  II.,  especially  to  the  war  with  the  Hittites  in 
the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  which  is  also  commemorated  on  the  pylon 
at  Luxor  (p.  240). 

On  the  y.  Wing,  to  the  extreme  left,  we  observe  the  Asiatic  fortresses, 
taken  by  Bamses  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign.  Thirteen  of  the  original 
eighteen  are  still  recognizable,  each  with  an  inscription  containing  its 
name.  The  captives  are  led  by  Egyptian  princes.  In  the  MiddU^  below, 
is  the  Egyptian  army  on  the  march,  the  infantry  and  charioteers  in  two 
rows,  with  traces  of  an  inscription  at  the  foot;  above  appears  the  Egyptian 
camp,  within  a  rampart  of  shields,  presenting  an  animated  seene.  The 
chariots  are  drawn  up  in  long  lines,  while  the  unharnessed  hones  are 
bejng  foddered ;  close  by  are  the  heavy  baggage-waggons  with  their  ieama, 
unperturbed  by  the  great  lion  of  the  king,  which  reolines  before  hln.  The 
asses  employed  in  the  commissariat  service  ot  l\i«  vxiai  %t^  tnviQijQaoas 
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in  the  eamp;  nowreleMed  from  their  burdens,  they  testify  satisfaction  by 
means  of  moyements  and  attitudes  which  the  artist  seems  never  tired  o 
drawing.  The  soldiers  are  conversing  with  each  other,  and  one  drinks 
from  a  wine-skin.  Dipputes  and  quarrels  are  not  wanting,  and  the  camp- 
followen  ply  Uieir  staves  actively  on  each  other.  Above,  to  the  right, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  camp  is  rudely  disturbed  by  an  attack  of  the  Hit- 
tites.  To  the  Right  the  king,  seated  upon  his  throne,  takes  counsel  with 
his  princes  who  stand  before  him ;  close  by  is  the  royal  chariot.  Beneath 
caplured  spies  are  being  beaten,  in  order  to  extract  information,  —  The 
representations  on  the  S.  Wing  of  the  pylon  are  even  more  realistic.  The 
left  half  is  occupied  by  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  which  we 
have  already  seen  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor  (p.  240).  Bamses  in  his  chariot' 
dashes  against  Uie  foes,  who  are  either  slain  by  his  arrows  or  flee  in  wild 
confusion  and  fall  into  the  Orontes.  Behind  the  king  are  his  war-chariots. 
To  the  right,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  the  Hittite  prince. 
Above  is  a  second,  now  scarcely  distinguishable,  representation  of  the 
Hittites  fleeing  to  tneir  fortress.  The  reliefs  on  the  right  half  show  the 
usual  presentment  of  the  king,  grasping  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting 
them;  farther  to  the  right  is  the  king  holding  a  long  staff,  and  accom- 
panied by  fan-bearers. 

On  the  interior  walls  of  the  Portal  of  this  pylon  are  the  usual  reliefs 
of  Bamses  sacrificing  to  various  gods.  At  the  top  of  the  Jainb*  (PI.  a,  b) 
Bamses  appears  pacing  out  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (a  rite  performed 
at  the  foundation  of  a  temple);  at  the  bottom,  various  deities. 

The  First  Coart  is  now  utterly  ruined,  and  scarcely  a  trace  re- 
mains of  the  colonnades  that  bounded  it  on  two  sides.  Fragments,' 
however,  'of  the  lofty  wall  on  the  W.  side  are  still  standing.  In  front 
of  the  ancient  W.  gate  lie  the  remains  of  the  *ColOBSas  of  Bamses  11., 
the  hugest  statue  in  Egypt.  The  name  of  Ramses  II.  -appears  in  well- 
preserved  hieroglyphics  on  the  upper  arm  and  on  the  seat  of  the 
statue.  The  face  is  unfortunately  completely  destroyed.  The  re- 
mains (^breast,  upper  arm,  one  foot,  etc.)  still  testify  to  the  care 
with  which  this  gigantic  monument  was  chiselled  and  polished. 

The  savants  of  the  Freneh  Expedition  carefully  measured  the  various 
partfl,  as  follows:  length  of  ear  3Vsft.<  surface  of  face  from  ear  to  ear 
&/4  ft.,  surface  of  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  23V3  ft.,  from  one 
shoulaer  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  21 1/2  ft-,  circumference  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow  17 V2  ft.,  diameter  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
4^4  ft.,  length  of  the  index  finger  3V»  ft.,  length  of  the  nail  on  the  middle 
finger  71/2  inches,  breadth  of  ditto  6  inches,  breadth  of  the  foot  across 
the  toes,  41/2  ft.  The  total  height  seems  to  have  been  57V2  ft.,  and  its 
total  weight  over  two  million  pounds. 

The  colossal  head  of  another  Statue  of  Ramses  II.  was  found  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  temple  farther  back,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Kile  by 
Belzoni  in  1816,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  in  the  Egyptian  Qallery  of  the  British  Kuseum.  Other  fragments 
have  been  brought  to  light  more  recently. 

The  Seoond  Court  is  entered  through  a  gap  in  the  wall  to  the 
light  of  the  colossns.  It  is  in  much  better  preservation  than  the 
first  court,  and  is  mentioned  with  its  caryatides  in  Diodorus's  de- 
scription of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas.  On  all  four  sides  were  colon- 
nades, those  to  the  right  and  left  (N.  and  S. ;  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed) having  two  rows  of  papyrus-bud  columue  «.ivd  1^^%^  ^w  >5ka 
f^ODt  (E,)  and  back  (W.)  square  pillars  -wilYk  eUtacA  «il  Q>«\xNsi  ^^^ 
pMpynu'bud  columns.    The  W.  colounade  \ft  T«A»a^  «^  ^Vsxv^^"^ 
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On  the  shafts  of  the  columns  and  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  representa- 
tions of  Bamses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  figures  of  Osiris,  most 
of  which  are  headless,  represent  Bamses  II. 

The  S.  wing  of  the  wall  between  the  first  and  second  courts,  is 
now  level  with  the  ground,  but  the  N.  wing  is  still  partly  standing, 
and  its  surface,  especially  that  facing  the  second  court,  is  in  good 
preservation.  Upon  it  are  two  rows  of  interesting  representationg. 
Those  in  the  Lower  Row  once  more  refer  to  the  Hittite  war  and 
commemorate  Ramses  Il.'s  great  exploits  at  the  Battle  of  Kadeakm 
The  king,  much  larger  than  the  other  warriors,  dashes  along  in  his 
chariot.  The  Hittites,  pierced  by  arrows  or  trodden  down  by  the 
horses,  fall  in  confused  heaps ;  crowds  of  them  are  hurled  into  the 
Orontes,  where  numbers  perish.  Farther  to  the  right  appears  the 
battlemented  fortress  of  Kadesh,  round  which  the  river  flows.  Beside 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  Hittite  troops  that  have  had 
no  share  in  the  battle ;  some  of  them  hold  out  helping  hands  to  ikeir 
drowning  comrades.  The  V^er  Row  (well  seen  with  an  opera-glass) 
contains  scenes  from  the  Festival  of  Mm  (the  harvestr*god),  which 
was  celebrated  when  the  king  ascended  the  throne  (p.  300).  To  the 
left  stands  the  king,  awaiting  the  procession  which  is  headed  by 
priests  carrying  the  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.  Two  tall  poles 
erected  in  front  of  the  king  bear  the  god's  headdress.  Adjacent  are 
priests  letting  fly  four  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tidings  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  the  Pharaoh  has  attained  the 
crown.  Farther  to  the  right  the  king  appears  cutting  a  sheaf  with 
a  sickle  for  presentation  to  the  god,  thus  discharging  the  second 
ceremony  usual  at  the  festival.  —  This  second  court  also  contained 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  Fragments  of  one  of  these  (in  black 
granite)  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  head  is  of  great  beauty  (nose 
broken).  On  the  throne  are  the  names  of  Ramses  II.,  beside  which 
that  of  Belzuni  the  explorer  (p.  116)  has  been  placed. 

The  Tbbbaob  bounding  the  second  court  on  the  W.  was  reached 
by  three  flights  of  steps ,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  Ascending  these  we  turn  to  the  S.  part  of  the  Beof 
Wall  (PI.  o),  on  which  are  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the 
bottom  row  are  eleven  sons  of  the  king;  in  the  middle  row,  to  the 
left,  is  the  king  conducted  by  Atum  and  the  hawk-headed  Mont, 
who  holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  the  king*8face;  to  the 
right  is  the  king  kneeling  before  the  Theban  triad,  while  Thout, 
behind  him,  writes  the  king's  name  on  a  palm-leaf;  in  the  top  row 
the  king  is  shown  sacrificing  to  Ptah,  to  the  left,  and  ofTering  in* 
cense  to  the  ithy phallic  Min  and  a  goddess,  to  the  right. 

Beyond  this  terrace  is  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  had  three 

entrances,  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  flights  of  steps. 

Thin  ballj  like  the  great  ball  at  Karnak  (p.  249),  had  three  aiilee, 

ofwbicb  that  in  the  centre  was  higher  lYvaiv  iVi^  Q\]^^t«.  The  central 

aj's/e  has  six  couples  of  columns  with  ca\vx-Ga^\\.%\&  wv^  *i^ 
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-with  bnd-capitals.  The  latter  (11  of  which  still  stand)  were  lower 
than  the  former,  but  upon  them  rose  a  wall,  with  window-openings, 
to  the  height  of  the  others.  Eaoh  of  the  side-aisles  had  six  couples 
of  columns  with  bud-capitals;  six  columns  to  the  leTt  are  still  erect. 
Part  of  the  roof  of  the  central  aisle  still  remains.  On  the  smooth 
shafts  of  the  columns  appears  Ramses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  gods. 

Oa  the  S.  Half  of  the  E.  Wall  (PI.  a)  the  storming  of  the  Hittite  for- 
trees  of  Zapur  is  shown  in  the  lower  row.  To  the  left  is  the  Pharaoh  dash- 
ing in  his  ehariot  against  the  enemy,  some  of  whom  are  slain,  while  the 
real,  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  betake  themselves  to  flight.  To  the  right 
!•  the  fortress,  defended  by  th3  Ilittites,  while  the  Egyptians  are  attack- 
ing it  on  scaling-ladders,  or  push  up  to  the  walls  under  the  protection  of 
storm ing-sheds  and  shields.  The  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  names  of  whom 
•re  giyen,  distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle.  In  the  upper  row  are 
■averal  representations  of  the  king  sacriflcing  to  the  gods.  —  On  tiie 
W.  Waily  in  the  lower  row  (PI.  2>,  c),  appear  the  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  in 
the  npper  row,  above  PI.  6,  is  the  king  before  Ammon  and  Khons,  with 
the  lion-headed  Sekhmet  Wert-hekew  behind  him,  and  above  PI.  c,  the 
king  followed  by  a  goddess,  in  presence  of  Ammon  and  Mut. 

The  First  Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  four  couples  of  papyrus- 
bnd  columns,  has  a  well-preserved  roof  decorated  with  astronomical 
representations  and  scenes  of  the  king  before  the  gods. 

The  &KLIEFS  on  the  walls  are  not  uninteresting.  On  the  E.  Wall 
(PI.  d,  e)  are  priests  b<.-aring  the  sacred  boats  of  Ammon,  Nut,  ami  Khons, 
each  decorated  with  the  head  of  iU  god.  On  the  ^.  W.  Wall  (PI.  /)  the 
king  is  seated  beneath  the  sacred  tree  of  Heliopolis,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  his  names  are  being  written  by  Atum  (seated  on  a  throne  to  the 
left),  the  goddess  Sefkhet-ebui,  and  Thout  (to  the  right). 

Of  the  following  Second  Small  Hypostyle  Hall  only  the  N.  half, 
with  ftur  columns,  remains.  The  sacrificial  representations  here  are 
of  little  interest;  at  PI.  g  the  king  is  shown  burning  incense  to 
Ptah  and  the  lion-headed  Sekhmet.  —  The  other  rooms,  adjoining 
this  to  the  W.  and  at  the  sides,  are  completely  ruined. 

Behind  the  Ramesseum,  especially  towards  theN.W.,  are  the  remainn 
of  a  number  of  extensive  Brick  Buildings^  some  of  which  were  erected  ig 
the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  stamps  on  the  bricks.  Amon- 
the  rest  are  some  well-constructed  vaults,  originally  covered  by  a  plats 
form.  From  the  fragments  of  wine-jars  and  the  stoppers  found  here  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  these  were  storerooms  in  connection  with 
the  temple.   Adjacent  is  an  altar,  resembling  that  of  D§r  el-bahri  (p.  282). 

About  500  paces  to  the  K.  of  the  Bamesseum  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  wall  built  of  l^ile  bricks.  The  name  of  ThtUmosU  III. 
fonnd  here  on  many  tiles  renders  it  probable  that  a  temple  built  by  this 
king  or  dedicated  to  him  stood  on  this  site.  Between  the  Rameflseum 
and  this  temple  of  Thutmosis  lay  the  Mortuary  Temple*  of  Amenophis  II. 
(18th  Dyn.)  and  Si- Ptah  (I9th  Dyn.),  the  scanty  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1896.  —  Farther  to  the  N.E.  the  remains  of 
the  Mortuary  Temple  of  Amenophis  I.  were  discovered  by  Spiegelberg  in 
1886.  —  To  tiie  8.  of  the  Ramesseum  were  similar  temples  of  Prince  Wazme$ 
(18th  Dyn.),  ThutmotU  /K.,  Queen  Tevoosret  (wife  of  Si-Ptah-,  p.  270),  and 
KingMerenptahi^.  2G7),  all  of  which  were  explored  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1896. 

7.  The  Tombs  of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna. 

• 

The  BouK  Tombs  op  Su^u  'Abd  bl-Kurna  belong  a\tao<«^i  «ilc^\v.vv:<«^i 
to  high  dignitaries  of  the  period  of  tile  I8lh  l^ynasl^.     "^^^  TCivs!^OTv\.i 
coasht  of  two  parts:  a  wide  Vestibule.  acces<?ible  from.  wW^iomX.  \il  %  ^w«., 
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with  a  roof  frequently  borne  by  pillars  or  cjlunuu,  and  a  Corridor,  begin- 
ning opposite  the  entrance-door  and  ending  in  a  recess,  in  which  the 
statues  of  the  deceased  and  his  favoarite  relatives  were  erected.  Not  un- 
frequently  there  is  a  small  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  Opposite 
the  entrance-door  was  a  kind  of  fore-court,  where  offerings  were  made 
to  tho  dead.  The  representations  in  the  hall  depict  the  deceased  in  his 
earthly  circumstances  and  duties ,  and  thus  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Egyptian  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kew  Empire.  The  end-walls  (to  the 
right  and  left)  of  the  vestibules  are  shaped  like  huge  gravestonea  \  fchat  to 
the  right  usually  bears  prayers  for  the  dead,  while  on  the  other  is  reeorded 
the  biography  of  the  deceased.  The  representations  on  the  walls  of  the 
corridors  illustrate  the  various  funeral  rites.  As  the  limestone  of  the  hill 
of  ShSkh  'Abd  el-Kuraa  is  of  poor  quality,  ill-adapted  for  sculpture,  the 
walls  of  most  of  'the  tumbs  were  covered  with  clay,  then  whitewashed, 
and  adorned  with  paintings. 

The  more  important  tombs  were  recently  explored  by  Newberry  and 
provided  with  doors.  The  keys  may  l)e  obtained  from  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  Hedinet-Habu.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  inhabited  by  fellihin,  while 
the  fore-courts  serve  for  their  livestock.  In  front  of  most  of  these  cave- 
dwellings  stand  covered  cylinders  like  gigantic  mushrooms,  of  Nile  mod 
and  straw  kneaded  together.  These  are  the  primitive  granaries  of  the  in- 
habitants of  'Abd  el-Kurna,  several  of  whom  are  well-to-do,  with  houses 
of  Nile  bricks,  conspfcuous  from  a  distance.  —  The  tombs  are  marked  in 
black  flgnres  (1-37),  which  are  shown  In  the  adjoining  small  plan.  It  timi 
is  limited,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Bamose,  Nakht, 
Bekhmere,  Amenemheb,  Sen-nofer,  and  Enne. 

From  the  Ramesseiim  we  proceed  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountains,  and  soon  reach  the  important  tombs  of  Ramose  and 
Nakht,  both  situated  on  the  hiUsido. 

No.  1 18  is  the  Tomb  of  Bamose,  a  vizier,  who  flonrished  in 
the  reign  of  the  heretical  king,  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  Ixxxii).  When 
Amenophis  transferred  his  residence  from  Thebes  to  Tell  el-'A^arna 
(p.  203),  he  was  followed  by  Ramose,  who  left  his  Theban  tomb 
unfinished.  As  one  of  the  few  monuments  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.,  the  period  at  which  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  religion  to  pure  sun-worship  was  accomplishedi 
this  tomb  is  of  great  historical  importance  and  a  visit  to  it  is  espe- 
cially recommended  to  travellers  who  have  not  seen  Tell  el-'Amama, 
The  tomb,  which  was  discovered  by  Villiers  Stuart,  comprises  two 
chambers.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  First  Ghambba  (largely  filled  with 
rubbish)  the  deceased  and  his  sister  Merit-Ptah  appear  before  a 
defaced  god  (Osiris) ;  to  the  left  are  a  sacrifice  to  Hathor  and  fu- 
neral rites.  On  the  left  half  of  the  rear- wall  is  Amenophis  lY.,  still 
represented  in  the  old  conventional  manner,  seated  below  a  eanopy 
with  Maat,  goddess  of  truth,  while  Ramose  is  represented  twice; 
on  the  right  half  the  king  and  his  consort  are  shown  on  a  balcony 
of  the  palace ,  watching  Ramose  being  adorned  with  the  golden 
chains  they  have  thrown  down  to  him.  The  unattractive  featores 
of  the  king  are  here  reproduced  with  great  fidelity  to  natme;  the 
figure  of  Ramose  is  merely  sketched  in.  Above  are  the  Ban  and  its 
beams;  behind,  the  royal  body-guard.  Farther  to  the  right  isRt- 
wflse  leaving  the  palace  with  Ms  decorations  and  receiving  the  eoo' 
gratulations  of  the  populace.  In  lYie  Dootmmi,\)  \a  ^%  Xkwv\  thmber 
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Ramose  appe&rs  standing  (left)  and  praying  (right).  The  second 
chamber,  which  ends  in  a  recess,  was  left  unfinished. 

To  the  left  is  the  Tomb  of  Kha-em-het  (No.  120;  now  filled  up),  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  granaries  under  Amenophis  IV^  It  contains  admirable 
low  reliefs.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  Kha-em-het  offering  a  prayer  to 
BS  with  uplifted  hands.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  in  the  first  wide  Chamber 
are  two  statues  of  Kha-em-het  and  his  relative,  Imhotsp,  the  treasurer 
(comp.  Tomb  121).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  deceased  o  ifering  two 
dishes  with  two  geese  in  each.  On  the  left  are  four  rows^  in  the  two 
tipper,  fowling-scenes ;  below,  the  king  driving  a  four-horse  chdriot;  and 
in  the  lowest,  harvest-scenes,  with  a  flute-player  encouraging  the  reapers. 
On  the  rear-wall  to  the  left  Kha-em-het  presents  a  report  on  the  harvest 
to  King  Amenophis  III.  sitting  beneath  a  canopy.  The  nine  captive  tribes 
at  the  foot  of  the  canopy  should  be  noticed.  On  the  right  is  a  similar 
scene.  Behind  Kha-em-het  are  two  rows  of  his  officials  in  humble  at- 
titudes. The  chess-board  decoration  of  the  ceiling  is  peculiar.  —  The  texts 
•nd  scenes  in  the  Corridor  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb.  The  Side 
Chambers  and  the  Recess  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contain  large  seated 
statues,  very  highly  polished.  Adjoining  the  recess  opens  a  small  unadorned 
chamber. 

The  adjoining  Tomb  No.  22 f,  now  filled  up,  belonged  to  Imhotbp,  a 
royal  scribe  (see  above).  —  Tomb  No.  125,  belonging  to  a  contemporary 
of  Thatmosis  I.  named  Amenemhkt,  contains  reliefs  of  hunting  scenes. 

To  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  Ramose  is  the  **Tomb  of  Nakht 
(No.  125),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Dynasty.    This 
tomb,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  others,  con- 
tains two  chambers,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  is  decorated. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  are  wonder- 
fully brilliant.    Under  Amenophis  IV. 
the  name  of  Ammon  has  been  oblit- 
erated wherever  it  occurred. 

Wall  A.  In  the  lower  row  is  the  de- 
ceased superintending  his  labourers,  who 
are  ploughing,  digging,  and  sowing;  two 
men  are  breaking  the  clods  with  hammers ; 
to  the  left  a  labourer  drinks  from  a  wine- 
skin hanging  from  a  tree;  a  tree  is  being 
felled.  In  the  upper  row,  to  the  right,  the 
deceased  inspects  harvest-operations  represented  in  three  rows:  1.  three 
men  reaping  with  sickles,  behind  them  a  woman  gleaning,  two  men  Back- 
ing the  ears  of  .corn  in  a  basket,  two  women  plucking  durra-,  2.  the 
threshed  com  b^ing  measured;  3.  winnowing  the  grain.  To  the  left,  the 
deceased  and  hid  wife  sacrificing.  —  Wall  B.  Blind  door  painted  to  imitate 
granite.  Over  the  true  door  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  and  beside 
and  beneath  it  are  attendants  with  jrrapes  and  other  offerings.  —  Wall  C 
(in  poorest  preservation).  In  the  lower  row  the  deceased  and  his  wife  are 
seated  at  table,  upon  a  bench,  below  which  is  a  cat  eating  fish ;  their  son 
bHngs  flowers  and  geese  to  them,  while  three  women  make  music,  and 
other  relatives  sit  in  two  rows  to  the  left.  Only  the  left  half  of  the  upper 
row  remains :  below  are  a  harper  and  women  seated  on  the  ground  con- 
▼ersing;  above,  women  at  table  (mutilated).  —  Wall  D.  In  the  lower 
TOW,  the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  in  an  arbour,  while  servants  bring 
them  flowers,  grapes,  poultry,  fish,  etc;  to  the  right  birds  are  being  caught 
in'  nets  and  plucked;  above,  vintage  and  wine-pressing.  In  the  upper  row, 
to  the  left,  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife;  to  the  right.,  llsift  ^^<«,^vik^ 
•pearing  fish  and  fowling.  —  Wall  E  (unftnisheAy  'Sa.VLXvV.  wv^  '^^^L.'^'^r' 
seated  at  table,  while  their  relatives  bring  offerm^^.  —  WoW  F.  ^^'^^* 
WAsed  and  bis  wife,  followed  by  three  rows  of  setvaTvU,  o^^^t  ^  ^*k«^ 
w  on  Wall  A).  . 
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We  then  climb  the  somewhat  steep  hill,  pass  the  richly  decorated 
tomb  (No.  119)  of  Amenwoser,  who  lived  under  ThutmoBis  lH., 
and,  come  to  No.  35,  the  Tomb  of  Bekhmere,  a  vizier  under  Thnt- 

mosis  III.  and  Amenophis  III.  The 

Arabs  name  it  el-B^  KhamMewe- 

't\ — I  \  ttldttn.  It  consists  of  a  yestibiile  and 

a  large  chamber,  from  the  centre 
of  which  an  nnusually  long  passage 
of  remarkable  and  gradually  in- 
creasing height  runs  into  the  rock. 

The  Wall  DscoaATioxn  are  mvA 
faded  and  ii\jured)  among  the  best  an 
the  following.  Large  Room  (PI.  A).  Oa 
the  left  entrance-wall  (PI.  a),  Bekkmoi 
receiving  petitioners ;  people  with  M- 
bute.  On  the  rear-wall  (PI.  b),  Bakh- 
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mere  receives  tribute  and  gilkf  from 
foreign  peoples,  who  are  arranged  In 
5  rows :  1.  People  of  Punt  (E.  Ameah 
2.  Princes  of  E^eft  (perhapa  Crete)  aaa 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  bringing  eottty 
vases  recalling  the  Myeenian  Tases  ia 
shape ;  3.  Nubians,  witii  pantbert,  apei, 
fv^'"^Sij€^H  EF^^^^'^^F^f-  giraffes ,  gold,  skint,  etc  5  4.  Syxiui, 
m^»W^#^  ^>^^;%:'v!v^    with  chariots,  pearls,  an  elephant  and 

a  bear,  and  costly  vaaes;  6.  People  of 
the  South,  men,  women,  and  ehildrCB. 
—  Corridor  (PI.  B).    On  the  left  wall 
(from  left  to  right):   1.  RekhmeiV  «a- 
perintends  the   delivery  of  tribute  (corn,  wine,  cloth,  etc.)  at  the  royal 
storehouses.    2.  Bekhmere  inspects  the  workmen  placed  nnder  bim  (car- 
penters, leather- workers ,  goldsmiths,  potters) ^  below  are  Uie  bviloing 
of  a  pylon,  and  the  polishing  of  a  statue.    3.  Funeral  ritea.    On  the  right 
wall  (from  left  to  right):    1.  Bekhmere  at  table.     2  (above).    Ofbriiigs 
before  the  statues  of  the  deceased  \  below  is  the  statue  of  B^kJiineHS  in  a 
boat,   towed  by  men  on  the  bank   of  the  pond*,  3.  Banquet,  musieiaoi, 
and  singers^  4.  Ships. 

Mounting  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Rekhmere  we  reach  (to  the 

left  of  No.  48)  the  *Tomb  of  Sen-nofer,  a  prince  of  the  soathem 

capital  (i.e.  Thebes)  and  overseer  of  the  gardens  of  Ammon,  nnder 

Amenophis  II.    {No.  48  is  the  tomb  of  another  Sen- 

nofer,  who  was  a  garden- official  u nder  Amenophis  L). 

The  tomb,  which  has  only  of  late  been  explored,  is 

distinguished  by   the  beauty  and  freshnen  of  Its 

paintings,  all  of  which  are  of  religious  import  A  iteep 

flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  vestibule  and  to  a  room 

with  four  pillars. 

Vestibule  (PI.  A).    The  ceiling  is  adoned  with  crapei 
and  vine-tundrilfl.    On  the  left  wall  (a)  sits  8en-norar,  <• 
whom  his  daughter  and  ten  priests  bring  oflbrings.    Oa 
the    right   wall  (b)  servanVs  Wm^  i^i«^  ««r«A«a!Uu  wbiU 
his  daughter  stands    lietiind:    to  the  Ti\jU  \*  VXie  ^^cfe^^A.  tnSwsAoHi  «i^ 
quitting  the  tomh.     On  the  rear-waU,  U>  \.\ie  ^"^^^^  .*"^^ '^'^J^i^Vj^ 
Cc  And  d)^  the   deceased   and   Uls  sisterAover  ^  o»»^\!^J'^\r^iS\i 
represented   above    the    door.    —    Roo»  B.    T:^i*i   cftWVai  \»  aA<*TM^^ 
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letwork  pattema  and  Tine-tendrilA  j  tbe  latter  also  occur  in  the  wall- 
rrieze.  AboTe  the  door  lie  two  jackals  (Annbis) ;  below  and  on  the  door- 
M0t8  are  the  nsual  prayers  for  the  dead.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  (e)  tbe 
leeeased  and  bis  sister  Heryt  appear  emerging  from  the  tomb  and  seated 
»  a  bench.  On  the  left  side-wsdl  (/)  are  depicted  tbe  funeral  ceremonies, 
iriih  tibe  deceased  himself  (left)  looking  on.  On  tbe  rear-wall  (g)  tbe 
lacaased  and  bis  sister  sit  at  a  banquet,  while  priests  offer  tbe  sacrifices 
tor  the  dead;  farther  to  the  right  are  tuc  ships  that  take  the  corpse  to 
ihjdOB  (p.  218)  and  bring  it  back  to  tbe  grave.  On  the  right  side-wall  (h) 
the  deceased  and  Keryt  are  seen  in  an  arbour,  praying  to  Osiris  and  Anubis  \ 
ba  the  middle,  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris;  other  religious  scenes  and 
texts  \  priest  ]K>aring  the  water  of  purification  over  Sen-nofer  and  Meryt. 
Ub  the  right  entrance-wall  (i)  the  same  couple  are  seen  at  a  banquet,  with  a 
prieat  sacrificing.    The  pillars  also  bear  the  same  two  figures. 

Tothe  liglit,  above  tbe  tomb  of  Rekbrnere,  is  No.  57,  tbe  Tomb 
9t  SamiBiy  Buperintendent  of  tbe  granaries  under  Thutmosis  III. 
ind  Amenophis  II.  (now  filled  up). 

The  representations  in  the  vestibule  are  worth  noticing.  On  tbe  left 
are  the  African  tribes  bringing  in  their  tribute,  consisting  of  gold,  ivory, 
apea,  panther-skins,  and  tbe  like.  On  the  right  is  tbe  tribute  of  tbe  Asiatics, 
Ian,  a  carriage,  a  white  and  a  brown  horse,  and  various  weapons.  At 
both  ends  of  tbe  vestibule  were  steles,  of  which  only  that  on  tbe  right 
baa  been  preserved,  containing  a  prayer  to  Re  in  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
Ob  the  right-hand  side  of  thelong  passage  into  tbe  bill  is  a  scene  illustrat- 
lag  the  chase  of  waterfowl. 

To  the  right,  close  by,  is  '^No.  36 ,  tbe  Tomb  of  Amenemheb,  con- 
lieting  of  a  hall  with  pillars,  a  corridor,  and  side-chambers. 

Boom  A.    The  historical /nxcHptton  on  the  right  rear- wall  C6^,  painted 
In  bine  on  white  stucco,  and  discovered  by  Prof.  Ebers,  is  of  special  in- 
tereat.    ^  it  Amenemheb  describes  the  part  which  be  took  in  the  Asiatic 
eampaigns  of  Thutmosis  III.,  and  gives  exact  infor- 
ouhtion  of  Uie  length  of  that  Pharaoh's  reign,   and 
the  accession  of  his  successor  Amenophis  II.    He 
ioea  not  forget  to  record  the  honours  which  the 
bkTOnr  of  his  prince  had  heaped  upon  him.     Below 
this  inscription  are  seen  Syrians,  in  their  peculiar 
irhite   garments    with    coloured   borders,   bringing 
tiibnte.    On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  tbe  entrance  (a): 
levying  troops.   On  the  pillars,  portraits  of  Amenem- 
heb and  bis  wife  Baki.   Over  the  two  central  pillars, 
fowling-scenes.    The  tasteful  designs  on  the  ceiling 
ihonla  be  observed. 

CosBiooB  (?1.  B).  On  the  left  wall  (c)  is  Amen- 
niiheb,  receiving  vases,  caskets,  sandals,  shields, 
ind   other  gifts.   —   Left  Side    Chambeb  (PI.   C). 

Pnneral  rites.  —  Bigut  Side  Chambeb  (PI.  D).    On  the  left  wall  (d)  is  a 
carious  representation  of  an  Egyptian  party.    There  is  an  abundant  pro- 
vision of  food  and  drink.    Tbe  servants  in  attendance  carry  flowers  on 
their  arms.    The  guests,  tWo  of  them  on  easy  chairs  and  three  on  stools,  are 
offered  refreshments.    Below,   in  the  second  row,   tbe  ladies  are  seated. 
An  attendant  holds  in  each  band  a  staff  wreathed  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
uid  all  tbe  lady-guests  have  blossoms  in  their  hair  and  round  their  necks, 
uid  hold  lotus-flowers  in  their  bands.    In  the  lowest  row  is   a  band   of 
music  in  full  activity.    It  consists  of  two  harpers,  a  man  sitting  and  a 
woman  standing,   a  flute-player  and  a  lute-player,  both  of  tlvoxa  ^QrcGi&'&. 
itanding.    On  tbe  rear  wall  fe J  are  fowling-scenea.  —  OiiV\i^ViSVi'«^^S^.U'> 
!a  tie  continuation  of  the  Corridor  are  repreaenlaViotia  v\t  VvxTicrt^  tSN«5. 
ad  a»cri£ei»I  scenes.     On  the  right  wall  (flr)  is  AmftiiemVieiV  a  ?>■«^'^'^^^^ 
t0  centre  of  wbicb,  surrounded  by  plants,  is  a  pon^  vr\V.\i  ^^'^  vw^xkovv^^ 
it.    Flowers  are  being  presented  to  the  deceased,  a-ii^  >Aa  ^^^v^^- 
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Ascendlug  to  the  right  (N.))  we  reacli  *No.  26^  the  Toaib  o! 
Enne,  prince  and  overseer  of  the  granaries  of  Ammon,  who  died  after 
a  long  life  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.). 

The  facade  of  the  Vestibule  is  formed  hy  pillart.  On  the  first  Plllu 
(to  the  left)  are  fishing:-scenes ;  2nd  Pillar;  Tillage  and  harvest  (awomiA 
gleaning^  three  men  mowing).  3rd  Pillar:  Tillage.  6th  Pillar.  Esnl 
at  table.  Gth  Pillar:  Enne's  garden,  with  his  house  and  storehouse  Mow, 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  7th  Pillar:  Hunting-scene;  a  hysena,  stmekbyaa 
arrow  in  the  mouth,  rears  on  its  hind-legs  while  a  doe  dashes  at  It;  hares, 
niountain-guats,  gazelles.  Back  Wall:  to  the  left  of  the  door,  peasanti 
bringing  tribute  ^  adjoining,  Enne  hunting  and  spearing  fish.  To  ue  rigkt 
of  the  door,  Enne  receiving  tribute  (in  the  upper  row  are  dark-brows 
l^ubians,  including  two  women  carrying  their  children  in  baskets  on  thtfr 
backs);  Enne  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  peasants  (obserre  the 
lines  to  guide  the  artisfs  hand);  Enne  receiving  tribute  (only  two  rowi 
remain,  in  one  of  which  are  necklaces,  in  the  other  the  metal  is  beilf 
weighed).  —  Corridor.  On  the  left  wall  is  the  funeral,  with  female  vouih 
er5;  to  the  right,  Enne  and  his  wife  seated  at  a  table.  On  the  ligbt 
wall,  sacriOcial  scenes.  —  In  the  Receu  are  the  fine  statue  of  the  decessf^ 
and  three  others.    The  shaft  in  front  of  it  has  been  filled  up. 

Most  of  the  other  graves,  all  on  the  mountain-slope,  haye  been 
filled  up  and  are  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  *YiBw  from  the 
top  includes  the  Ramesseum  and  the  statues  of  Memnon  and  extends 
across  the  Nile  to  the  buildings  of  Luxor  and  Kamak;  to  the  left 

aro  the  mountains,  with  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri  at  their  feet 

We  ascend  again  to  the  right  to  If^o.  16^  the  Tomb  of  Hamilwb»  wko 
administered  the  entire  royal  revenue  under  Thutmosis  IV.  —  Jnrtfiliflst 
To  the  right  and  loft  of  tbe  entrance  is  a  banquet-scene.  On 'the  left  Tea^ 
wall,  Haremheb  presents  to  the  king  the  contributions  of  the  peasants; 
abov«>  are  scribes,  registering  the  peasants,  who  are  arranged  in  eompaaisi 
and  headed  by  standard-bearers.  On  the  right  rear-wall  the  tribute  fron 
the  Syrians  and  negroes  is  brought  to  the  king.  On  the  left  wall  of  tbs 
Corridor  the  funeral  rites  are  shown. 

Close  to  it  is  No.  17^  the  Tomb  of  Zenen,  a  fan-bearer  on  the  kiag i 
right  hand,  and  adjoining  this,  but  turned  towards  the  K.,  the  Temb  rf 
Amenhotep  (No.  103)^  second  prophet  of  Ammon,  and  of  his  wife  Af. 
The  paintings  in  this  include  a  scale  in  which  gold  rings  are  belu 
wei;ihod,  various  workmen,  one  of  whom  is  making  a  sphinx,  clerks  win 
tables  writing  out  the  crops,  and  a  statue  with  a  ram''*  head;  on  tks 
right,  mu.^ic  and  dancing. 

A  little  higher  to  tbe  right  is  the  Tomb  of  Zenen  (No,  204)^  chief  seiibe 
of  the  soldiers  under  Thutmosis  IV.  —  First  Room,  On  the  rear-wall,  to 
the  right,  the  king  receives  through  Zenen  the  tribute  of  the  Syrians)  sd* 
jaoont  is  the  deceased  inspecting  tribute  brought  to  him  On  the  lowsr 
row  are  horso<).  To  the  left  are  the  king  on  his  throne  (obliterated)  aai 
Zenon  in!'peoting  the  marching  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 

To  the  K.  of  jiiis  tomb  lies  No.  110^  belonging  to  Benmut,  chief  uchitoet 
of  (^lu'on  Makero,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Adjacent  la  the  reocatly 
found  tomb  of  another  of  Makere^s  architects. 

Wo  now  descend  past  No  26  (see  p.  '291)  to  the  Tomb  of  Wen  kbsf 

ra-seneb  (No.  ,74),  who  was  chief  priest  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  That- 

luosis  III.,  with  Asiatics  bringing  tribute,  handicraftsmen,  etc    This  tosib 

is  entered  by  a   very  narrow  gap.  —  A  little  to  the  right   la  the  tomb 

CuVo.  .54)  of  Amenemhet,  the  scribe  of  tbe  harvest,  with  musicians  ia  the 

ilrAt  room  ftnd  hurial-scenes  iu  \"\ift  cott\^v>T.  —  ^X\Ml  farther  to  the  lif^t 

ia  j\^o.  fiO^  tb«>  Tomb  of  Bntei-okex,  wvWi  %Qm%(2^^Va>.%VQjQ)u^<it<MfakSa.Cks 

<-orr/dorOo  fho  right,  t\:*hinR,  \iv\nVvxvs,  \i;«vft\tT^l\sm«ii\  \ft^a»Vs^\m«^ 

r/rr«;.  -  'ro  tho  S.  ».f  Tomb  ^J^o.^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^S^T ^?2SL2ii*^ W 
ioniU  (.f  Ahmoae,    a  vizier  con\.em^v.Ta.n  viv\^i^^WW!^-iRp«t!^  l■a.«^ 

^'t-ii  priest  of  Mut,  with  unmUtesUn^&  aVAxcto-T^wwa. 
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Wa  aait  deMtnd  to  Vs.  3S,  the  Tomb  at  Imi4tws, 
tampla  oF  Amman  in  tha  raien  of  Bamaea  IX.  (Wtb  Dyn.) 
oriBinallfoui]BtructeduDdertheieihDrn.,bnllme-atwecai 
with  ft  layer  at  bIucdu,  on  whEch  he  placed  his  own  p>iE 
bifees  with  the  nsnie  of  the  kin^  should  be  poticad,  u  1 

Tuifa  of  Naipnefethor, 


who  lived  nndei  King  Kareoiheb,  wiih  fine  eaiJ 
dulgn*.  To  the  right  a  funeral  song  is  tuscrll 
■tilks  the  harp  in  thrpregeace.  Leave  Bll  car 
ion,  nntll  the  day  at  the  vovage  comes  grhen  m 
which  delighti  In  lilenee'.  —  Near  this  are  tt 
lutip,  oraiiaer  of  Iha  cattle  of  Ammon  (now  1 
kaeper  of  the  antiquities),  ot  Khtriuf,  of  the 
jrol,  an  official  In  chaise  of  (he  embankments 
lllier-hoiiss  in  the  temple  of  Ammon.    The  last 


mother  Niftr- 
icazlne  by  the 
nopblB  111.,  ot 


they  hayi 


ijatlvely  to 


About  l/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  Sh^kh  'Abd  «l-KuTua,  on  the  way 
eithei  to  Mediaet  Habu  (p,  297)  or  to  the  Toinbs  of  the  Qaeena 
0.206],  is  the  graceful  *Ieinpl«  of  Il«i 
el-XBdlnah ,  founded  by  Ptolemy  IV. 
PhUopator  and  completed  by  Philometoi 
•nd  Euergetos  II.,  which  was  principally 
dedioatsd  to  Halhoi ,  goddess  of  the 
dead,  and  to  Meat.  It  lies  in  a  barren 
faollov,  in  which  several  fragments  of 
buildings  are  to  be  seen ,  and  is  suc- 
TOunded  by  a  lofty  wall  of  dried  bricks 
which  are  fltted  together  in  waTing 
lines.  Through  this  a  Doorway  of  stone 
(on  the  S.E.)  leads  Into  the  temple- 
preeinots,  at  the  back,  of  which  (^N.) 
are  steep  rocks.  The  traveller  on  pas- 
sing through  the  doorway  In  the  outer 
wall  sees  before  him  the  Ifimple  of  free- 
itDne,  on  the  smooth  fa^tde  of  which, 
crowned  tritb  a  hollow  cornice ,   luany 

Onets  and  Copts  have  written   their   names.     In  CtiXaVisttt  *X-ni** 
ft  was  used  by  the  monks  as  a  dwelling-place,    ani  V     "  '     " 


^■iSi.'a^' 
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the  mutilation  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  and  also  its  present  name 
(D6r  =s  monastery). 

Adjoining  the  temple  on  the  left  is  an  archway  of  bricks. 

We  first  enter  a  large  Vestibule  (PI.  A),  the  roof  of  which  (now 
mostly  fallen  in)  was  supported  by  two  palm-columns.  Light  was 
admitted  through  openings  in  the  end- walls.  Separated  tram,  it  by 
two  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals  and  two  pillars  adorned  with 
heads  of  Hathor  is  the  Pronaos  (PI.  B).  Screen- walls  rose  between 
the  pillars  and  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  which  bear  flgures 
of  the  deified  sage  Amenhotep  and  the  god  Imhotep,  is  a  doorway, 
open  at  the  top.  Only  the  left  screen  is  now  left.  The  walls  of  this 
hall  are  embellished  with  incised  reliefs,  representing  the  king  sacri- 
ficing to  various  deities.  Towards  the  top  of  the  left  wall  is  a  taste- 
ful window,  which  originally  lighted  a  staircase.  From  the  pronaos 
three  doors  open  into  as  many  Chapels.  Above  the  hollow  cornice  over 
the  doorway  to  the  Central  Chapel  (PI.  0)  are  seven  heads  of  Hathor. 
On  the  interior  walls  appears  Philopator,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
his  sister  Arsinoe ;  and  on  the  jambs  of  the  entrance-door  are  four 
gods  with  bulls'  heads.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  Left  Chapel  fPl.  D) 
is  a  remarkable  representation  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead  {Pl.  a). 
To  the  right  is  enthroned  Osiris,  god  of  the  underworld,  and  in  front 
of  him  are  the  'fetish'  of  Eme-wet  (p.  cxxvi),  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead  upon  a  lotus-flower,  the  'Devourer  of  the  Underworld'  in  the 
form  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  Harpocrates,  resting  upon  a  crooked 
staff.  The  ibis-headed  Thout  inscribes  the  verdict.  To  the  left  Anubis 
and  Horus  weigh  the  heart  of  the  deceased;  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
with  feathers  on  their  head,  conduct  the  deceased  into  the  judgment 
hall.  Above  is  the  deceased  praying  to  the  42  judges  of  the  deed. 
On  the  rear-wall  (PI.  b)  of  this  chapel  Philopator  offers  ineente 
before  Osiris  and  Isis.  On  the  right  wall  (PI.  c)  appears,  to  the  left, 
the  sacred  boat  of  Osiris- Sokaris,  with  standards,  etc.,  beside  it. 
To  the  right  the  king  offers  incense  to  Anubis,  who  holds  a  disk, 
and  to  the  ithy phallic  Min.  On  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  a  four- 
headed  ram  (the  god  of  the  four  winds),  above  which  is  a  flying 
vulture,  worshipped  by  four  goddesses.  —  On  the  door-jambs,  the 
king  with  three  hawk-hoaded  and  three  jackal-headed  genii.  — The 
reliefs  in  the  Right  (S.)  Chapel  (PI.  E)  are  of  little  interest. 

The  valley  of  Dor  el-Medineh  is  rich  in  Tombs  of  various  periods, 

particularly  of  the  20th  Dyn.,  with  the  colours  of  the  paintings 

marvellously  preserved.   They  are  not  shown  without  the  permission 

of  the  Inspector  General  (p.  297). 

The  following  are  interesting:  Xo.  20.    Tomb  of  ScimattM,  ui  ofBdal 

of  the  Necropolis  (p.  260),  with  a  vaulted  chamber  and  weU-pieaerved 

mural  scenes  of  relit^ious  import.  —  Jio.  13.    Tomb  of  PeakkstSt  another 

NeiTopulis  uffloiat.    The  vaulted  chamber  contained  a  sareoplwfiis  aad« 

of  hlock.^  of  limestone.    The  walls  arc  covered  with  religlou  texts  tad 

gcene.i.     To  the  right  of  the  door  is  lb«  dec«&£ed^  lying  on  the  gmad 

/feJoiv  a.  paJm-tree  and  praying^  to  the  \eU,  \x\»  U>iiW  V'**^^  "nWla  kair) 

and  other  relatives. 
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Proceeding  farther  into  the  valley,  we  reach  a  tomb  with  a  wide 
entrance  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  DSr  el-Medineh  and  of 
the  fertile  plains  to  the  E.,  traversed  by  the  Nile  and  bounded  by 
the  distant  Arabian  mountains.  In  the  foreground  are  seen  Medinet 
Habu,  the  Ck)lo8si  of  Memnon,  and  the  Ramesseum,  and  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  river  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Karnak. 


it  h 


a 


f 


The  hill  of  Kumet  Murral,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Der  el-Medineh, 
is  occupied  by  a  number  of  fellih  huts.  Scattered  among  these  are 
several  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  most  of  which  are  of  little  interest. 
The  only  one  that  need  be  mentioned  is  the  — 

Tomb  of  Huye,  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia  under  Tut-enkh- 
Amon.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  Inspector  General  at  Medinet  Habu 
(to  the  S.E.). 

Ehtrahgb  Wall.  To  the  right  (PI.  a)  appears  the  ceremonial  in- 
vesUtiure  of  Huye  as  goyemor  of  the  Sudan,  in  presence  of  the  king;  his 
friends  congratulate  Iluye.  To  the  left  (PI.  6)  stands  the  deceased,  with 
Ms  male  and  female  relatives  behind  him,  and  two  Nile  boats  before 
him;  below  is  another  row  of  people;  farther 
to  the  right  is  the  governor  of  Ethiopia,  with 
rows  of  people  bringing  tribute.  —  On  the  left 
end-wall  (PI.  e)  appears  the  deceased,  sacrificing 
to  the  jackal-headed  Anubis  on  his  left  and  to 
Osiris  on  his  right.  —  On  the  rear- wall  to  the 
left  (PI.  d)  is  Huye,  bearing  the  fan  and  crooked 
staff,  the  symbols  of  his  dignity,  and  presenting 
to  the  king  the  tribute  from  Nubia,  brought  by 
Kabian  chiefs.  Behind  him  are  large  specimens, 
including  a  Knbian  landscape  standing  upon  a 
table  covered  with  panther-skins  and  cloths:  in 
the  centre  is  a  conical  hut,  with  dilm-palms,  giraffes,  and  negroes  at  the  sides. 
Higher  up  are  red  and  blue  gems  in  cups,  rings  of  gold,  sacks  of  gold-dust, 
shields  covered  with  golden  plates  and  gay  skins,  footstools,  chairs,  benches, 
and  head-rests  of  ebony,  a  chariot,  etc.  Three  rows  of  Nubian  chiefs,  dressed 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  in  the  Egyptian  style,  are  received  by  Huye  and 
Amenhotep  in  the  king's  name.  In  the  top  row,  behind  the  chiefs,  their 
princess,  shaded  by  an  umbrella,  approaches  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  is  followed  by  chiefs  wearing  ostrich-feathers  in  their  hair,  which  is 
plaited  into  a  kind  of  hood  (as  is  the  custom  to  this  day  among  these 
tribes).  The  procession  is  closed  by  a  brown  and  a  black  Ethiopian 
woman,  with  pendent  breasts.  The  former  carries  a  child  in  a  basket  on 
her  back,  and  each  woman  leads  a  nude  boy  behind  her.  In  the  second 
and  thiru  rows  are  Nubians  bringing  the  produce  of  their  country,  in- 
cluding gold,  panther-skins,  a  giraiTe,  and  oxen.  Each  ox  has  a  brown 
and  a  black  human  band  most  singularly  fixed  on  its  horns.  More  to  the 
left  are  five  rows  of  ships  (the  lower  rows  much  damaged).  Five  Ethiopian 
princes  kneel  upon  the  deck  of  the  second  boat.  Cattle  and  other  goods 
are  being  brought  to  Egypt  in  the  smaller  vessels  below.  —  On  the  rear- 
wall  to  the  right  (e)  appears  the  king,  with  Huye  before  him  presenting 
ihe  Syrian  tribute.  Amenhotep,  brother  of  Huye,  is  bringing  pieces  of 
lapislasuli  on  a  di.sh.  By  his  right  hand  hangs  a  breastplate,  set  with 
precious  stones.  The  representations  of  the  Syrian  grandees  approaching 
the  king,  with  their  gifts,  on  the  right,  are  unfortunately  obliterated.  — 
The  sepulchral  inscription,  which  should  have  occupied  the  right  end- 
wall  (PI.  /),  was  never  executed.  On  each  side  of  the  vacant  space  are 
offerings  to  Huye.    The  rest  is  destroyed. 
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The  Tomlit  of  the  Queens,  rnlted  by  ttie  Anbe  Btbdn  H-Hcn'm 
or  BibStt  tt-SullSnat,  and  sometimes  ISIban  tl-Haggi  Hammed,  do 
not  clemuid  &  visit  except  from  ttaTcllers  who  have  abnndint 
leisure. 

On  the  way  from  Dei  el-Medineli  to  the  (Y^  hr.)  Tombs  of  the 
Queens  we  pass  a  number  of  historically  important  stele*  of  the 
18th,  Idth,  and  20th  Dyn.,  placed  againat  the  ridge.  One  of  theie 
shows  Itamsea  III,  before  Atnmon ;  Mer-segret,  goddess  of  the  Weat, 
otlcre  him  her  lireast ;  behind  i!;  liarmachie.  The  Inscription  refsti 
to  the  caropaigtis  of  the  king.  On  anothei  Ramses  III.  appears  befon 
lloiu9,  and  his  father  Set-n.ikht  before  AnimoD.  —  The  Toi>d  ftom 
Medinet  Habn  (p.  197)  to  tbe  (}/i  lir.)  Tombs  of  the  Queens  crossei 
the  deierl  (o  the  W.,  and  passes  through  a  moun(ain-T«lley  with 
bare  and  lofty  sides  of  limestone,  picturesquely  formed  and  csned 
with  inscriptions  to  llie  gods  of  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

The  tombs  belong  maiiily  to  the  IMi  and  20th  l>ynaalle«,  but 
a  few  are  of  the  ISlh  Dynasty.  Altogether  upwards  of  20  ban 
been  discovered,  many  iinflnlahai 
and  entirely  without  decor>itI«n, 
and  in  their  tough  and  blackened 
rendition,  Teeeaibling  mere  cavei  In 
the  rocks.  It  is  rare  to  find  either  Ib- 
erriptlons  or  tepresentatlona  carvel 
In  tlie  stone ;  even  in  the  flneel  tomb) 
the  limestoae  walls  were  more  often 
covered  with  plaster  which  could  be 
adorned  with  paintings  without  much 
rliffl  cully. 

The  most  interesting  tomb  lies 
on  the  S.  side  of  thavaller.  This  ii 
the  Tomb  of  Queen  Xtti.  It  consiiia 
of  the  usunl  antechamber  [PI.  11  open 
to  the  X.,  u  long  passage  (PI.  2),  and 
a  large  chapel  [Pi.  3)  with  a  anall 
rhamhei  on  each  of  ita  three  sldei. 
In  this  as  In  most  of  the  better  pre- 
served tombs  of  the  Queens  the  fieth- 
nrss  of  tbe  colotir  Is  eztraordlnarr. 
Y  tn  Iha  j»'utt  kneel*  Hast,  the  loUtii 
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'  tslnous  landscape;  in  front  stands  a  sycamore,  from  which  Hathor  (this 
time  in  human  form)  pours  out  l^ile  water  to  revive  the  queen.  —  In 
Side  Chamber  5  is  the  mummy-shaft  (caation  necessary).  —  In  the  inner- 
most Chamber  6  Osiris  sits  enthroned  on  the  rear-wall;  hefore  him  stand 
Keith  and  Selket  and  behind  him  Kephthys  and  Isis  and  also  Thout.  On 
the  walls  <  and  f  are  the  genii  of  the  dead  and  other  gods  seated  at  ban- 
quet-tables, while  the  queen  (g^  h)  prays  to  them. 

Adjoining  this  grave  on  the  left  is  the  very  similar  tomb  of 
QuBEN  EsBT,  mother  of  Ramses  YI.  It  is  difficult  of  access  and 
scarcely  repays  a  visit. 

On  the  opposite  (N.)  side  of  the  valley  are  the  tombs  of  the 
daughters  of  Ramses  II. :  Merits Amon,  Nebt-tewe,  and  Bent-Anat, 
—  In  a  smaller  side-valley,  running  parallel  to  the  one  just  men- 
tioned and  a  few  yards  to  the  S.,  are  the  tombs  of  8at-re,  wife  of 
Sethos  I.,  and  of  an  Unknown  Queens  with  representations  of  beds, 
chairs,  boxes,  and  other  furniture  of  the  dead. 

9.  Medlnet  Habu. 

Visitors  to  Medinet  Habu  should  consult  the  ^Notice  explicative  des 
fttffiM  de  Midinet  IIabou*y  by  Georges  Dares&y  (Cairo,  1897j,  a  detailed  de- 
scription issued  by  the  Archeeological  Administration.  —  The  Inspector 
General  of  the  Antiquities  lives  close  by  the  temple. 

About  1  M.  from  Der  el-Medtneh  and  1/2  M*  J^rom  the  Memnon 
colossi  (p.  306),  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  lies  the  southernmost 
temple-group  of  the  Theban  Necropolis.  This  bears  the  name  of 
Xedinet  Habu,  a  Christian  village  which  arose  around  and  even 
'Within  the  ancient  sanctuary  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.,  and  of  which 
considerable  traces  still  remain. 

The  entire  edifice  may  be  divided  into  two  easily  distinguished 
portions.  One  of  these  is  the  small  temple  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
(p.  303),  afterwards  enlarged.  The  other  is  the  main  temple  of 
Ramses  III.  (p.  299),  which  was  enclosed  by  a  crenelated  wall, 
23  ft.  high.  We  pass  in  front  of  the  pylon  and  other  buildings  in 
front  of  the  small  temple,  and  visit  first  the  structure  of  Ramses. 

"We  pass  through  the  outer  wall,  by  means  of  a  Gate  (PI.  A), 
about  3  ft.  wide,  which  is  flanked  by  two  small  Porter's  Lodges.  Be- 
yond these  we  are  confronted  by  the  remarkable  edifice,  resembling 
'  a  castle  and  known  as  the  Pavilion  of  Bamses  in.,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  temple  instead  of  the  usual 
massive  pylon  and  portals  of  stone.    This  structure  reproduces  the 
shape  of  the  Syrian  fortresses  which  occur  so  often  in  reliefs  {e.g.  on 
the  first  pylon  of  the  Ramesseum,  p.  284).  Two  tall  towers  (PI.  6,  c), 
with  almost  imperceptibly  sloping  walls  and  with  their  E.  sides  resting 
upon  a  battering  foundation -wall,  enclose  a  narrow  court,  gradually 
contracting  towards  the  back,  where  a  door  (PI.  d^  Yi^^\>e,fewivyKsvfc^ 
in  the  central  erection  joining  the  towers.  TYds  fe^\^tft.»^V\.OsiV& 
built  of  hewn  stone,  is  only  the  inner  kernel  0?  tYve  atvc\^\v\.\i\x'vV^^^^\ 
It  was  originally  adjoined  on  each  side  by  brick  sttuctM^^^  ^^  ^'\ 
fall  breadth  of  the  present  facade.    These,  boNve^ex,  ^exe  ^^^Vx^^^^ 
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at  an  early  period.  The  pavilion  had  two  uppei  stories,  containing 
several  small  apartments,  formerly  reached  by  staircases,  and  pro- 
bably used  as  temporary  quarters  for  the  king  and  his  suite. 

The  Facade  of  the  Right  Wing  (PI.  6)  shows  the  king  smiting  his 
foes  in  presence  of  Harmachis;  below  are  six  fettered  princes,  re- 
presenting the  peoples  overcome  by  Ramses  III.  (Kheta,  Emor, 
Thakari,  Shardana  or  Sardinians,  Shakalasha  or  Sicilians,  Tuirsha 
or  Tyrrhenians,  and  Pulasta  or  Philistines;  comp.  p.  240).  On  the 
Facade  of  the  Left  Wing  (PI.  c)  is  a  corresponding  picture  of  Ramses 
smiting  his  foes  before  Ammon-Re;  below  are  Nubians  (negroes) 
and  Libyans. 

In  the  Court  between  the  towers  are  seated  figures  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  in  black  granite.  On  the  walls,  between 
the  first  and  second  stories ,  are  a  number  of  curious  consoles  or 
brackets,  which  are  adorned  with  the  busts  of  four  captive  enemies, 
and  formerly  bore  statues  of  the  king.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls  are 
mostly  sacrificial  in  character. 

Right  (N.)  Wall  of  the  Court.  The  representations  from  rirfit  to  left 
are:  1.  Ramses  sacrificing  to  Set  (defaced)  and  to  Newt*,  below  is  the  Ung 
presenting  two  rows  of  captives  to  Ammon.  2.  The  king  offering  wine  to 
Atum  and  a  goddess;  below,  the  same  ofl'ering  flowers  to  Enbor  and  to  a 
goddess.  3.  Mont  (defaced)  and  Atum  present  the  king  to  Ammon.  •— 
Left  (S.)  Wall  of  the  Court.  4.  The  king  presents  an  image  of  Ammon 
to  Harmachis  and  Maat  •,  below,  he  leads  two  rows  of  captives  before  Am- 
mon (the  Libyans  in  the  lower  row,  drawn  full-face,  should  be  noticed). 
6.  The  king  offers  incense  to  the  Moon-god  and  to  Sefkhei-ebni  a  below, 
he  presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  Ptah  and  Sefkhet.  In  the  second  story  is 
a  window  with  attractive  ceiling-decorations.  6.  The  king  before  Ammon, 
with  Mut  and  Thout  behind  him. 

In  the  Gateway  (PI.  a)  leading  to  the  fore-court  the  king  appears 
leading  two  rows  of  fettered  captives  before  Ammon  (on  the  left), 
and  smiting  a  band  of  enemies  (on  the  right). 

A  staircase  in  the  S.  tower  ascends  to  the  two  Apa&tmsnts  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  middle  structure,  the  floor  separating  which 
has  disappeared.  The  wall-reliefs  of  the  lower  room  have  vanished, 
but  those  of  the  upper  room  (harem  scenes)  are  still  quite  distinct. 
The  window  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  and  mined  Ylllage 
on  the  W.  and  of  the  plain  to  the  E.  Similar  reliefs  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  other  (inaccessible)  rooms. 

Some  of  these  Beliefs  may  be  seen  from  below.    One,  on  the  W. 

wall  of  a  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  N.  Wing,  is  visible  firom  the 

entrance^   it  represents  the  king  seated  with  four  maidens  before  him 

and  another  behind  him.  —  (several  others  are  visible  on  passing  thronrii 

the  gateway  a  and  turning  to  the  right  towards  the  open  y.  sQe  of  ue 

A.  Wing.    To  the.  left  in  the  upper  story  are  two  windows.    To  the  left 

of  one  of  these  are  two  maidens;  to  the  right  of  the  other,  the  king  on 

a  chair,  with  a  maiden   behind  him   and  two  in  front  of  mmu    More  to 

the  ri^ht,  near  a  hole  in  the  wall,   the  king  with  a  maiden  ttandinf  in 

front  of  him,  and  a  kneeling  and  a  standing  woman  to  ttie  left  (partly 

destroyed).    Below  is  a  narrow  window,  with  vases  of  flowers  above,  and 

fo  the  right  the  king  listening  to  girl-musicians.  —  In  this  part  of  Ihe  V. 

jr/n^  we  war  observe  the  holes  in  wbicU  Wvft  tu^a  ot  \iti« TVfltert  aapportlnc 

the  /loor.f  of  the  upper  stories  were  insetle^L. 
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The  inner  side  of  the  central  edifice,  through  which  we  pass 
by  the  Gateway  a,  hears  reliefs  showing  the  king  in  various  posi- 
tions as  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies. 

We  now  enter  the  Outer  Courts  86  yds.  long,  between  the  pavilion 
and  the  main  temple.  In  the  middle  stands  a  small  Gateway  (PI.  £), 
erected  by  Nektanebos.  To  the  right  lies  the  Temple  of  the  IBth 
Dyn.  (see  p.  303).  To  the  left  is  a  small  Temple  of  Amene^tais, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Psammetikh  I.  (comp.  p.  Ixxxv). 

Through  a  large  Portal  we  enter  a  Fore  -  Court  and  thence  pass  to 
the  vaulted  Sanctuary^  which  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  corridor. 
On  the  Left  Wing  of  the  portal  we  see  AmenertaVs  sacrificing  to  Ammon 
(above),  and  standing  holding  two  sistra  before  Ammon  and  Mut  (below). 
On  the  RigM  Wing  Amenertai's  sacrifices  to  Ammon  (above),  and  to  Am- 
mon and  a  goddess  (below).  The  temple  is  acMoined  on  the  right  by  three 
ehapels,  dedicated  to  Shepenwepet,  Nitocris  (daughter  and  granddaughter 
of  Amenertai's),  and  Heht-wesekhet  (wife  of  Psammetikh  I). 

The  *][ain  Temple  of  Bamses  m.  was  built  on  exactly  the 
game  plan  as  the  Kamesseum  and  was  dedicated  like  it  to  Ammon. 

The  large  First  Pylon  is  *  covered  with  representations  and  in- 
scriptions. On  the  Right  Tower  (PI.  C),  to  the  right,  the  king  is 
shown  before  Ammon-Re-Harmachis,  grasping  a  band  of  enemies 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club.  The  hawk-headed  god 
hands  him  the  curved  sword  and  leads  to  him  by  a  cord  the  captured 
lands,  which  are  represented  in  the  accustomed  manner  (p.  251) 
by  circular  walls  enclosing  their  names  and  surmounted  by  bound 
enemies.  Beneath  are  two  other  rows  of  representations  of  con- 
quered lands.  Farther  to  the  left,  between  the  grooves  for  the  flag- 
stafTs,  is  a  similar  but  much  smaller  scene,  representing  the  king 
smiting  two  foes  in  presence  of  Ammon ;  and  beneath  is  a  long  in- 
scription, describing  in  poetic  but  exceedingly  exaggerated  language 
the  victory  won  by  Ramses  llf.  over  the  Libyans  in  the  lith  year 
of  his  reign.  At  the  foot  Ammon  is  seated  to  the  left,  with  Ptah 
standing  behind,  inscribing  the  king's  name  on  a  palm-leaf.  The 
king  kneels  before  Ammon,  under  the  sacred  tree,  and  receives 
from  the  god  the  hieroglyphs  for  'jubilee  of  the  reign',  suspended 
on  a  palm-branch,  as  a  symbol  ot  long  life.  Thout  writes  the  king's 
name  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  beside  him  stands  the  goddess 
Sefkhet-ebui.  To  the  right  of  the  portal,  below,  is  a  stele  of  the 
12th  year  of  the  king  (imitated  from  a  stele  of  the  35th  year  of 
Ramses  II.  at  Abu-Simbel,  p.  372),  containing  a  dialogue  between 
Ptah  and  the  king.  The  Left  Tower  (PI.  D)  repeats  these  scenes 
and  inscriptions. 

Through  the  Central  Portal  (PI.  d),  embellished  within  and 
without  by  representations  of  the  king  worshipping  the  gods,  we 
enter  the  First  Court,  forming  an  approximate  square  of  115  ft. 
The  inner  side  of  the  first  pylon  is  adorned  with  scenes  from  the 
Libyan  campaign  of  Ramses  (see  above).  To  tVv^  %.  ^\.  t^  Ns.  ^ 
battle,  in  which  the  Egyptians  are  aided  by  mexc^Twrvfe?*  l-t^ixa  ws\«w% 
theShardana  (p,  298),  who  are  distinguislied  "by  lYieVt  xowtvW^^o^s^a 
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oruamented  with  horns.  To  the  N.  (PI.  f^  the  captured  Libyans  are 
marshalled  before  the  king.  Above  is  a  lengthy  inscription  describ- 
ing the  victory.  —  The  court  is  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by 
covered  Colonnades.  The  ceiling  of  that  to  the  right  is  borne  by 
seven  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  colossal  statues  of  the 
king  as  Osiris.  The  left  (S.)  colonnade  has  eight  papyrus  columns 
with  palyx-capitals.  These  last  belonged  to  the  facade  of  a  royal 
palace,  which  formerly  stood  to  the  S.  of  the  temple  and  com- 
municated with  the  first  court  by  three  doors  and  the  large  window 
mentioned  below.  The  scenes  on  the  colonnade-walls  represent 
the  wars,  victories,  and  captives  of  the  king  At  the  end  the  king 
is  seen  on  his  way  to  the  feast  of  Ammon,  attended  by  his  fan- 
bearers. 

The  inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  Second  Pylon,  bounding 
the  rear  of  the  court,  are  still  more  interesting.  On  the  Right  Tower 
(PI.  £)  is  a  long  irtscription  recording  the  triumph  won  by  the  king  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  reign  over  a  league  of  peoples  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
menaced  Egypt  by  sea  and  by  land  from  Syria.  On  the  Left  Tower 
(PL  F)  the  king  leads  before  Ammon  and  Mut  three  rows  of  pris- 
oners, representing  the  conquered  in  this  campaign.  These  have 
beardless  faces  and  wear  curious  caps  adorned  with  feathers;  their 
pointed  aprons ,  decorated  with  tassels,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Danauna  and  Pulasta  (perhaps  Philistines?). 

The  granite  gateway  of  the  second  pylon,  which  is  approached 
by  an  inclined  plane,  admits  us  to  t]^e  Second  Courti  which  is  125  ft. 
long  and  138  ft.  broad.  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  converted 
into  a  church,  the  last  remains  of  which  were  finally  cleared  away 
in  1895.  This  court  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  second 
court  of  the  Ramesseum,  even  to  part  of  the  relief-embellishments; 
but  it  is  in  much  better  preservation.  On  all  four  sides  are  colon- 
nades. On  the  N.  and  S.  the  colonnades  are  supported  by  colnmns 
with  bud-capitals ;  on  the  E.  are  square  pillars  with  Osiris-statues, 
and  on  the  W.  is  a  terrace  with  eight  Osiris-pillars  in  ftont  and 
eight  columns  behind.  On  the  columns  and  pillars  the  king  is 
shown  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  reliefs  on  the  back- walls  of  the 
colonnades  illustrate  events  in  the  life  of  Ramses ,  some  showing 
great  festivals  in  which  he  took  part,  others  the  warlike  deeds  of 
himself  or  his  army.  —  N.  and  N.E.  Colonnades.  In  the  upper  row 
are  *  Scenes  from  the  Great  Festival  of  the  Ood  Min,  which  was  aso 
celebrated  as  a  coronation-festival,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Ramels- 
seum  (p.  286).  First  (^Pl.  1)  appears  the  Pharaoh,  borne  from  bis 
palace  on  a  richly-decoratod  litter  with  a  canopy.  He  is  followed 
by  his  sons  (names  wanting)  and  numerous  courtiers,  while  he  is 
preceded  by  priests  carrying  censers,  a  priest  who  recites,  asd  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  each  of  whom  wears  tyfo  ifcaXliws  on  his  head.  The 
trumpeter  and  drummer  at  the  head  oi  l\\ft\\T\^  Vu^^TL^\«lW«^ 
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and  the  castanet-players  in  the  lower  row,  should  be  noticed.  In 
the  next  scene  (2)  the  king  is  shown  sacrificing  and  offering  incense 
before  the  ithyphallic  image  of  Min.  The  following  scene  (3), 
continued  on  the  N.E.  wall,  exhibits  the  sacred  procession.  The 
image  of  Min  is  borne  on  a  litter  by  priests,  while  fan-bearers  walk 
by  the  side  -and  priests  carrying  the  sacred  caskets  follow.  In  front 
marches  the  king,  who  in  turn  is  preceded  by  a  white  bull  (the 
sacred  animal  of  Min),  priests,  the  queen,  and  a  long  procession  of 
priests  in  two  rows,  carrying  standards,  temple  utensils,  and  images 
of  the  king  and  his  ancestors.  To  the  right  is  the  king  awaiting  the 
procession,  with  two  emblems  in  front  of  him.  Priests  allow  four 
birds  to  escape  (comp.  p.  286).  Farther  to  the  right  (4)  the  Pharaoh 
cuts  with  his  sickle  the  sheaf  of  corn  handed  to  him  by  a  priest  (as 
in  the  Ramesseum,  p.  286).  Behind  him  stands  the  reciting  priest, 
who  intones  a  hymn  to  Min,  while  another  priest  presents  the  sheaf 
to  the  god.  The  queen  (above)  is  also  present  at  this  ceremony. 
The  white  bull  again  appears  in  front  of  the  king,  and  beneath  is  a 
series  of  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.  Finally  (5)  the  king  is 
shown  offering  incense  to  the  god  Min  standing  under  a  canopy. 

The  lower  series  of  representations  on  the  K.  and  N.E.  walls  are  less 
interesting.  To  the  left  (under  No.  1,  above)  are  the  sacred  boats  of  Khons, 
Mut,  and  Ammon,  to  whicli  the  king  sacrifices,  to  the  right  (under  No.  2, 
above)  priests  bear  the  boats  out  of  the  temple,  while  the  king,  before 
whom  is  a  fourth  boat,  approaches  to  meet  them. 

8,  and  8,E*  Colonnades.  In  the  upper  rows  in  these  a  Festival 
of  Ptah'Sokaris  is  displayed.  It  begins  to  the  left  of  the  door  (PL  6) 
with  a  train  of  priests  of  various  forms,  bearing  sacred  boats,  im- 
ages of  the  gods,  standards,  and  temple  utensils.  Next  appear  the 
king  and  his  dignitaries,  succeeded  (PL  7)  by  a  colossal  symbol  of 
the  god  Nefertem,  son  of  Ptah,  borne  by  eighteen  priests.  After  the 
king  (8)  come  sixteen  exalted  personages,  including  the  king's  sons, 
holding  a  cord  which  reaches  to  the  hands  of  the  king.  Two  priests 
offer  incense  before  the  king.  Then  follow  sixteen  priests  (9) 
bearing  the  boat  of  Sokaris,  followed  by  the  king.  The  king  (10) 
sacrifices  before  the  sacred  boat;  and  finally  the  king  before  the 
ram-headed  Ehnum  and  two  other  gods,  and  before  the  hawk-headed 
Sokaris-Osiris,  to  whom  he  offers  a  platter  with  bread. 

More  interesting  than  these  festal  representations  are  the  Warlike 
lieliefs,  in  the  lower  division  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  walls.  The  1st  Scene 
(PL  6)  on  the  S.E.  wall  depicts  the  king  attacking  the  Libyans  with 
his  charioteers  and  shooting  with  his  bow.  The  infantry  fight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Egyptians  are  assisted  by  the  Shardana  mer- 
cenaries (in  the  lower  row;  p.  299).  The  2nd  Scene  shows  the  return 
of  the  king  from  the  battle.  He  drives  in  his  chariot,  with  three 
rows  of  fettered  Libyans  in  front  of  him,  and  two  fan-bearers  behind 
him.  3rd  Scene.  The  king  leads  the  Libyan  captives  before  Amw^^^v^ 
.and  Mut.  On  the  S.  wall  is  a  relief  (7)  s^o-wiiv^  ^^  V\tv^  \»xvNx^^ 
jovnd  in  bis  chariot  to  receive  the  Libyan  cvgXiVs^^  ^V^^-"^^^ '^^ 
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hue),  who  are  conducted  to  him  in  four  rows  by  his  sons  and  other 
notabilities.  The  hands,  etc.,  cut  off  from  the  slain  are  being  counted. 
The  greater  part  of  this  wall  is  occupied  by  a  75-line  inseription, 
recording  the  conquests  of  the  king. 

The  Rear  WaU  of  the  Terrace  at  the  W.  side  of  this  second  court 
has  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the  two  upper  rows,  Ram- 
ses III.  is  shown  worshipping  various  deities.  In  the  lowest  row 
(as  in  the  Ramesseum,  p.  286)  are  royal  princes  and  princesses. 
The  names  beside  many  of  these  were  added  under  Ramses  YI. 

The  following  chambers  are  all  very  dilapidated,  and  only  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls  and  columns  remain. 
I  We  first  enter  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall.  The  roof  was  formerly 
supported  by  24  columns  in  4  rows  of  six,  of  which  the  central  row 
was  considerably  thicker  than  the  others.  On  the  walls  are  represen- 
tations of  the  king  in  presence  of  various  deities.  An  interesting 
relief  on  the  S.  wall  shows  the  magnificent  gold  vases  presented  by 
Ramses  III.  to  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons. 

Three  SmaUerChambers  (PI.  G',  H,  J)  follow,  two  with  four  couples 
of  columns,  and  one  with  four  pillars.  In  Room  H  are  two  groups 
of  red  granite,  one  (left)  representing  Ammon  and  Maat,  the  other 
(right)  the  king  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout.  —  The  other  looms  at 
the  back  were  dedicated  to  different  deities.  From  Room  O  a  stair- 
case ascended  to  those  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  great  hypostyle  hall  is  adjoined  also  at  the  sides  (N.  and  S.) 
by  two  series  of  rooms  (PI.  1-11),  of  which  those  to  the  left  formed 
the  Treasury  of  the  temple. 

The  Represenkttiotu  on  the  walls  of  these  treasure-chambers  refer  to 
the  costly  objects  stored  within  them.  Room  1  (which  was  also  access- 
ible from  the  W.  terrace  of  the  secoud  court) :  The  king  presents  Ammon 
with  papvrus-holders  in  the  form  of  lions  with  the  king^s  head  or  kneeling 
figures  o^  the  king.  Room  3:  The  king  presents  to  Ammon  costly  vessela, 
with  lids  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  rams,  hawks,  or  kings,  and  table- 
equipages  shaped  like  recumbent  rams  or  sphinxes.  Room  3:  The  king 
presents  Ammon  with  sacks  of  precious  stones.  Room  4 :  The  king  offers 
costly  table-services,  ornaments,  golden  harps,  silver,  lead,  ete.  Mo&m  9: 
The  king  offers  heaps  of  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  —  In  Rotms  6-J2 
we  see  the  king  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  In  Boom  7  the  princes  and 
princesses  present  gifts  to  the  king  and  queen.  In  Boom  10  stands  a  colos- 
sal alabaster  statue  of  Ptah  (headless). 

We  now  quit  the  temple  and  proceed  to  examine  the  interesting 
Historical  Reliefs  on  the  outside  of  the  temple-walls,  which  com- 
memorate the  wars  of  Ramses  III. 

On  the  W.  Wall  are  scenes  from  a  war  ydih.  a  negro  race. 

S.  Half  of  the  Wall:  1.  The  king  in  battle  ^  2.  Triumphal  proceMion, 
with  captive  negroes;  3.  Captives  brought  before  Ammon.  —  «.  Half:  4. 
The  king,  behind  whom  Ftands  Thout,  in  front  of  Ammon  and  Khons; 
5.  The  king,  the  hawk-headed  Mont,  and  four  priest?  with  idols  on  tlie 
ends  of  poles;  6.  The  king  in  his  war-chariot,  with  his  gnardi. 

On  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  Wall  (PI.  x,  y)  are  ten  scenes  lh>m 
t/ie  wars  against  the  Libyans  and  a  naval  victory  over  a  Horthom 
people;  hi  the  E.  part  are  the  Syrian  waia. 
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W.  Half:  Ut  Scene.  The  Egyptian  army  on  the  inarch.  A  lion  walks 
he^ide  the  chariot  of  Ramses.  In  another  chariot  hefore  that  of  the  kinR 
ia  the  standard  of  Ammon-Be  with  the  ram^s  head.  —  2nd  Scene.  Hat  tie 
with  the  Libyans.  —  3rd  Scene.  The  king  harangues  five  rows  of  soldiers^ 
who  bring  captive  Libyans.  The  severed  hands,  etc.,  are  counted,  amount- 
iiig  to  12,536.  •—  4th  Scene.  The  king  in  his  balcony  inspects  the  levying 
of  troops  for  the  war  against  the  peoples  of  the  N.  Standards  are  brouglit 
out  and  weapons  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  —  6th  Scene.  The  king  starts 
for  Syria;  before  him  march  soldiers  with  lances  and  bows.  Below  are 
the  Shardana  mercenaries  (p.  299).  —  6th  Scene.  Battle  with  the  N.  tribes 
of  Palestine  (p.  300).  The  king,  standing  in  his  chariot ,  shoots  arrows 
against  the  enemies,  who  are  identified  as  Thakari  from  the  curious  striped 
caps,  not  unlike  an  Indian  headdress.  In  the  middle  are  ox-woggons  with 
ehilaren  in  them.  —  7th  Scene.  The  king  at  a  lion-hunt.  One  of  the  lions, 
eonoealed  in  a  thicket,  has  been  pierced  by  the  king^s  spear  and  arrows ;  an- 
other Ues  dying  beneath  the  horse'^s  feet.  Beneath  is  a  procession  of  the 
Egyptian  army  and  mercenaries.  —  8th  Scene  (not  very  distinct  except  when 
the  light  falls  on  it  obliquely).  *Naval  battle  with  the  peoples  of  the  N., 
who  were  met  and  conquered  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ifilfk  The  representation  is  exceedingly  animated.  The  king,  liaving 
aUg^ted  from  his  chariot,  shoots  against  the  hostile  fleet.  One  of  the  hos- 
tile ships  has  capsized.  The  Egyptian  vessels  are  denoted  by  the  lion's 
head  on  the  prow.  The  ship  below  to  the  right  is  steered  by  two  men 
with  Utfge  oars,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  rowers  seated  upon  be.nchns. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ship  are  a  number  of  bound  Thakari,  and  others 
appear  in  the  lower  row.  The  king  himself  is  treading  upon  a  captive 
foe.  In  front  of  him  are  some  archers,  and  above  him,  in  the  form  of  a 
▼lUtnre,  hovers  the  goddesH  of  Lower  Egypt.  —  9th  Scene.  The  king,  hav- 
ing alighted  from  his  chariot,  receives  in  a  balcony  the  grandees  who  con- 
duet  thvprisoners.  In  the  lower  row  the  severed  hands  are  being  counted 
and  the  number  noted.  To  the  left  is  the  royal  chariot.  Above  is  thti 
^Bamsea  Gastle%  perhaps  the  palace  of  Medlnet  Habn.  —  lOth  Scene.  'I'he 
king  presents  two  rows  of  captives,  described  as  Thakari  (above)  and 
Ubyans  (below),  to  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons,  the  Theban  triad. 

E.  Half  of  ».  Wall.  First  Court.  Upper  Row  (from  Ifft  to  right): 
1.  Bamses  storms  a  Syrian  fortress-,  2.  The  kin^  alights  from  his  chariot 
and  stabs  a  foeman;  8,  i.  The  king  receives  tlic  prisont^rs  and  presents 
them  to  Ammon  and  Khons.  —  Lower  liowiirmu  Inii  to  ri<{lit):  1.  Itaiiific:4 
in  his  chariot  attacking  a  Libyan  castle;  2  Liliyan  prisoners;  H.  Thrco 
rows  of  captives  brought  to  the  kin;:;;  i.  Return  with  th<:  captiv«;s,  (;r«'.<;tin!'. 
bj  Egyptian  grandees;  6,  Captive  Libyans  presented  ti  Amnion  and  Mut. 

On  the  rear  (W.  side)  of  the  first  pylon  (I'l.  e)  arc  thr<e  sci'JK^s:  at 
the  foot,  Battle  with  the  Libyans;  in  the  middle,  the  king  has  alighlttd 
from  his  chariot  and  is  bindin<;  captured  Liliyans;  above,  he  storms  a 
fortreas  defended  by  Hittites. 

The  scenes  on  the  oatairJe  of  the  S.  Walii  aro  less  irit<?reHliii|^. 

The  wall  by  the  first  pylon  (PI.  r)  shows  the  king  hunting  deer,  wild 
asses,  and  wild  bulls  (marshy  di-itrict). 

On  the  W.  part  of  the  S.  wall  is  a  long  Fettival  Cali-ndftr^  whirh  ron- 
tiaina  a  list  of  the  appointed  sacrlflces  for  the  period  between  the  2(Ufa 
Pakhons  (the  day  of  Bamses  III.''8  nccessi''nj  and  the  1-Hh  Tybl.  Iteneath 
is  a  procession  of  priests,  carrying;  food  and  drink.  To  the  right  and 

left  of  the  balcony-window,  to  which  a  (light  of  steps  ase'tnds,  the  king 
appears  in  the  act  of  slaying  his  prisoners. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Outer  Court,   b(;tw<;(:n  tli<;  Pavilion  of 

Ranues  III.  (p.  297)  and  thf:  main  trample,  stand ^  ih(;  ^mall  but 

elegant  Temple  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  the  old<;Mt  bull 'i  in  f.'  at  M^dinet 

Hahu.    This  was  begun  in  the  rrrign  of  Qnt-en  Ma  ken;  .ind  TUwt- 

mosisIII.,  and  finished  by  the*  UUct  whfsiinolc.  mrmaTtAx.  '\W.  Vv«>\tv.m^ 

nndinserlptionsoftbeqijeeTif  in  th*-,  t\m  <:f}Ul\A^•.u•A{\w\^^'.x)^'^\yi^\\\^*''^'^^ 
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have  been  chiselled  out  here  also,  and  replaced  by  those  of  others. 
The  figures  and  names  of  the  gods  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.  were 
restored  under  Haremheb  and  Sethos  I.  The  entrance  was  originally 
on  the  E.  side,  but  the  later  restorations,  under  Uamses  IIL  and  in 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods,  were  so  extensive,  that  little  of 
the  ancient  ground-plan  is  distinguishable.  ThQ  reliefs  on  the  out- 
side date  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  III. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Pavilion  of  Ramses  is  a  gat6  leading  into  the 
second  court.  The  temple  itself,  to  the  left,  comprises  a  Cdla 
(PI.  K)  surrounded  by  a  Colonnade  (added  by  Thutmosis  HI.)?  *id 
six  Chambers  behind.  The  Colonnade  is  enclosed  on  the  outside  by 
a  parapet  upon  which  rise  square  pillars,  which  support  the  roof 
along  with  the  sixteen-sided  columns  in  the  inner  row.  The  re- 
presentations show  Thutmosis  III.  sacrificing  or  performing  other 
sacred  rites  in  presence  of  the  gods.  In  the  inner  chambers  l^hut- 
mosis  I.  and  Thutmosis  II.  also  appear  in  place  of  the  original 
figures  of  Makere.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  refer  to  the  restorations  by  Haremheb,  Sethos  I.,  and 
Pinotem.  The  cella  had  a  door  at  each  end  (restored  by  Eaer- 
getes  11.).  The  last  room  on  the  right  still  t^ontains  a  *nao8*  of  red 
granite.  ■ —  The  structures  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  anterior  colonnade 
were  added  at  a  later  period.  That  to  the  N.  was  erected  with 
blocks  taken  from  earlier  edifices,  bearing  the  namesof  RafhsesII., 
Pinotem,  and  Hakoris.  The  small  grated  windows  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Second  Courts  which  dates  from  the  Sai'tlc 
period.  The  granite  gateway  to  the  E.  was  built  by  Peteamenope,  a 
noble  living  under  the  26th  Dyn.  (comp  p.  284),  On  the  E.  the 
court  is  bounded  by  the  Second  Pylon,  50  ft.  wide,  which  was  erected 
by  Shabako  (p.  Ixxxiv),  the  Ethiopian,  and  restored  undei  Soter  II. 
On  the  back  of  the  Pylon  appears  Taharka  (p.  Ixxxiv),  grasping  a 
band  of  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them.  —  The  a^oining 
Court  of  NektanehoSy  3iy2  ft-  long  and  26  ft  wide,  was  supported 
on  each  side  by  four  columns  with  bud -capitals  fonly  two  now 
complete),  connected  with  each  by  screen-walls.  On  the  E.  side 
was  a  portal.  —  About  13  ft.  to  the  E.  of  the  last  rises  the  Urge 
First  Pylon,  which  was  built  in  the  later  Ptolemaic  epoch,  with 
blocks  taken  from  earlier  edifices  (especially  from  the  Ramesseum). 
Ptolemy  X.  Soter  11.  and  Ptolemy  XIII.  appear  on  the  central  portal, 
worshipping  the  gods. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  pylon,  facing  the  First  Courts  which  was 
128  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  broad,  was  a  Colonnade,  which  had  colamns 
with  rich  floral  capitals,  connected  with  each  other  by  high  screen- 
walls  (unfinished).  Only  the  two  central  columns  are  now  left.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  screen-walls  is  placed  a  red  granite  stele  of  Thut- 
mosis  lll.f  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The  Oatewaifi 
in  the  wall  surrounding  the  court  are  now  built  up;  that  on  the  S. 
fl^J'  ff)  is  adorned  with  inscriptiona  \i^  AjiXftuVwoA  Yvav 
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In  the  X.E.  angle  of  the  great  girdle-wall,  near  the  small  temple,  lies 
the  8€ured  Lake^  a  hasin  about  60  ft.  square,  with  two  flights  of  steps.  — 
About  46  yds.  to  the  N.W.  of  it  is  a  Nilometer.  A  doorway,  bearing  the 
name  of  Kektaneboa,  admits  to  a  chamber  beyond  which  is  a  corridor, 
whence  the  staircase  of  the  Nilometer  descends  to  a  depth  of  65  ft. 

About  200  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  pavilion  of  Bamses  III.  (p.  297)  is 
a  small  unfinished  Ptolemaic  Temple,  now  known  as  Kaar  el-'Agdz^  erected 
by  Euergetes  II.  to  the  god  Thout.  It  consists  of  a  wid*e  vestibule  and  three 
rooms,  one  behind  another.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  of  the  second  room 
we  see  the  king  sacrificing  to  Thout,  Imhotep,  and  the  deified  sage  Amen- 
hotep;  the  lower  row  of  reliefs  alone  is  llnished,  the  others  are  merely 
sketched  out.  —  Still  farther  to  the  S.  stood  a  small  Temple  of  the  Roman 
Period,  dedicated  to  Isis.  It  was  erected  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
while  Uie  ruined  pylon  bears  the  names  of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Otho, 
the  last  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  owing  to  the  emperor''s  short  reign 
(69A.D.).  The  temple  consists  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  apartments.  A 
staircase  leads  to  the  roof  from  a  room  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  entrance. 

Between  these  two  small  temples  traces  of  a  town  may  be  made  out. 
These  indude  remains  of  a  Palace  of  Amenophis  II I. ^  which  in  structure 
and  embellishments  resembled  that  of  Amenophis  IV.  at  Tell  el-'Amarna 
(p.  20i).    The  site,  completely  ruined  and  plundered,  is  known  as  Malka(a. 


10.  The  Colossi  of  Memnon. 

The  *OoIos8i  of  Memnon,  about  V2  ^-  to  the  N.E.  of  Me- 
dtnet  Habu  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Rames- 
seum,  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  These  two 
colossal  statues  have  suffered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time  and 
have  lost  theii^  artistic  value ,  but  they  still  exert  all  their  old 
attiaetion  in  virtue  of  the  innumerable  associations  that  cling  to 
them.  They  are  surpassed  in  size  and  in  beauty  of  material  only 
by  the  shattered  colossus  in  the  Kamesseum.  The  two  immense 
figures  and  the  cubical  thrones  on  which  they  are  seated  are  carved 
oat  of  a  pebbly  and  quartzose  sandstone-conglomerate,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown colour  and  very  difficult  to  work.  Both  represent 
Amenophis  III.  and  they  originally  stood  in  front  of  a  temple  erected 
by  that  monarch,  of  whicli  only  the  scantiest  relics  are  now  left.  In 
the  Roman  imperial  epoch  they  were  taken  for  statues  of  Memnon, 
son  of  Eos  and  Tithonus,  who  slew  Antilochus,  the  brave  son  of 
Nestor,  during  the  Trojan  war,  for  which  he  was  himself  slain  by 
Achilles. 

The  8.  Colossus  is  in  better  preservation  than  the  N.  one,  but 
there  is  little  difference  between  them  in  point  of  size.  The  dimen- 
sions  of  the  former,  in  which  the  original  form  is  more  easily  seen, 
are  as  follows:  height  of  the  figure,  52  ft.,  height  of  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  feet  rest,  13  ft,  height  of  the  entire  monument,  65  ft. 
But  when  the  figure  was  adorned  with  the  long-since  vanished 
orown,  the  original  heigiit  may  have  reached  69  ft.  The  legs  from 
the  sole  to  the  knee  measure  19 V2  I't.,  and  each  foot  is  10^2  ^^ 
long.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is  19^/4  ft.-,  the  m\^^^^w^^^ 
on  one  hand  is  4y^  ft  long ;  and  the  arm  from  t\i^  \.v^  ^^  ^^ 
tnger  to  the  elbow  measures  16^2  ^t. 

BAMDMKMB'a  Egypt.    5tb  Ed.  ^ 
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The  Northern  Colossus  is  the  famous  yocal  statue  of  Memnon. 
To  the  left  of  the  king  stands  his  mother  Metemwa,  to  the  right  his 
wife  Teye;  a  third  figure,  between  the  legs,  is  destroyed.  On  each 
side  of  the  seat  two  Nile -gods  were  represented  in  sunk  relief, 
winding  the  representative  plants  of  Egypt  (papyrus  and  lily)  round 
the  hieroglyph  for  ^to  unite\  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

Attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  Musical  Phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  colossus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  it  had  been  broken.  When  it  became  known  that  the  N. 
colossus  emitted  a  musical  note  at  sunrise,  a  new  myth  was  in- 
yented  to  explain  the  fact.  Memnon  who  had  fallen  at  Troy  ap- 
peared as  a  stone  image  at  Thebes  and  greeted  his  mother  Eos 
with  a  sweet  and  plaintive  note  when  she  appeared  at  dawn.  The 
goddess  heard  the  sound  and  the  morning-dews  are  the  tears  she 
shed  upon  her  beloved  child.  Strabo,  who  is  the  first  author  to 
mention  the  phenomenon,  expresses  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness ; 
but  Pausanias  and  Juvenal  (p.  328)  accept  it  as  a  fact  By  later 
observers  the  sound  is  compared  to  that  of  a  stroke  upon  metal,  or 
even  of  a  trumpet-blast  and  of  human  voices  singing.  The  sound 
was  heard  only  at  or  soon  after  sunrise,  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably then,  in  which  case  the  god  was  supposed  to  be  angry. 
The  phenomenon  ceased  altogether  after  the  time  of  Septimins 
Severus,  who  caused  the  restoration  of  the  upper  portions,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  angry  god.  The  restoration  was  not 
very  skilfully  managed,  with  five  courses  of  sandstone  blocks. 
Letronne  has  proved  that  the  resonance  of  the  stone  is  on  no  aocoUDt 
to  be  explained  as  a  mere  priestly  trick,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  physicists  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  hard  resonant 
stone,  heated  by  the  warm  sunlight  suddenly  following  upon  the 
cold  nights  in  Egypt,  might  emit  a  sound,  caused  by  the  splitting 
oil  of  minute  particles  from  the  surface.     A  similar  phenomenon 

has  been  observed  elsewhere. 

The  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  Inscripliontj  in  prose  and  rene,  in- 
scribed upon  the  legs  of  the  figure  by  travellers  under  the  Boman  empire, 
are  peculiarly  interesting.  These  are  more  numerous  on  the  left  Uuin  on 
the  right  leg,  and  none  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue.  The  earliest  were  carved  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
latest  in  those  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla«  and  jbe  moft  niuner- 
ous  (27)  in  that  of  Hadrian.  Only  one  Egyptian  (who  is  reapoasible  for 
a  short  demotic  inscription)  is  found  among  these  scribblers.  The  in- 
scriptions were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  men  of  some  •minenee,  in- 
cluding 8  governors  of  Egypt,  3  epistrateges  of  the  Thebaid,  2  proeuraton, 
etc.  Many,  though  not  all,  arc  dated.  Mearly  all  of  them  afford  proof  that 
only  the  N.  colossus  emitted  the  famous  sound.  The  oldest  inscription 
dates  from  the  lith  year  of  Nero^s  reign.  —  Many  of  the  great  oOeiala  who 
visited  the  marvels  of  Thebes  were  accompanied  by  their  wiTts.  The 
colossus  was  frequently  dumb,  in  which  case  the  visitor  usoaUy  waited 
uaiJI  a  more  favourable  occasion.  Many  were  so  struck  with  llie  phsno- 
menon  that  they  were  not  content  till  they  had  heard  it  tiiree  or  fomt  tfanes. 
Hadrian,  who  journeved  through  Egypt  in  VSO  A..\>.>  %>«a\  tCYeral  daja 
itere  along  with  hia  wih  Sabina  and  a  large  tft^uft*  lsk\>\a     '  '    " 
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flood  of  yerses  spread  over  the  legs  of  the  colossus,  most  of  them  by  the 
vain  court-poetess  Balhilla.  One  of  her  effusions  (on  the  left  leg)  relates 
in  16  hexameters,  that  Memnon  greeted  Hadrian,  as  well  as  he  could  (ujc 
ftovax^)  when  he  perceived  the  emperor  before  sunrise,  but  that  a  clearer 
note,  like  that  caused  by  a  blow  on  an  instrument  of  copper,  was  emitted 
at  tne  second  hour,  and  that  even  a  third  sound  was  heard.  Hadrian 
greeted  Memnon  as  often,  and  all  the  world  could  see  how  dear  the  emperor 
wftf  to  the  gods. 

^Balbilla,  by  an  inward  impulse  stirred^ 
*Has  written  all  she  saw  and  all  she  heard\ 
By  far  the  best  verses  are  those  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  by  Ai- 
kl^iedotui,  who  calls  himself  imperial  procurator  and  poet.    They  may 
be  translated  as  follows:  — 
'Sea-bom  Thetis,  learn  that  Memnon  never  suffered  pangs  of  dying". 
*8till,  where  Libyan  mountains  rise,  sounds  the  voice  of  his  loud  crying^  — 
'(Mountains  which  the  ITile-stream,  laving,  parts  from  Thebes,  the  hun- 
dred-gated)* — 
'When  he  glows,  through  rays  maternal  with  warm  light  illuminated". 
'But  thy  son  who,  never-sated,  dreadful  battle  still  was  seeking", 
^Diunb  in  Troy  and  Thessaly,  rests  now,  never  speaking\ 

The  rains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colossi  are  unimportant. 
Aboat  3  min.  beyond  them  is  another  Statue  of  great  size,  now, 
howeyer,  almost  completely  covered  by  arable  land.  The  rained 
temple,  in  front  of  which  the  above-mentioned  statues  stood ,  has 
left  an  Important  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  conspicuous  colossal 
SandHone  SteUj  erected  by  Amenophis  III.  It  is  now  broken  in 
two.  The  hieroglyphics  and  the  representations  refer  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  In  the  rounded  pediment  the  Pharaoh  appears 
lecelying  the  symbol  of  life  from  Ammon  on  the  right,  and  from 
Sokar-Oslris  on  the  left ;  above  are  the  winged  sun-disk  and  the 
name  of  Amenophis  III.  Behind  the  Pharaoh  in  each  case  is  his 
consort  Teye.  —  Still  farther  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
mountains,  two  fragments  of  an  ancient  brick-building,  known  as 
Kdm  el~HHdn,  project  like  huge  horns  from  the  ground. 

25.  From  Luxor  to  AsBn&n  by  Eailway. 

138  M.,  in  8V2-IIV2  brs.  The  railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  single  line ; 
pusengers  from  Cairo  change  carriages. 

The  line  sometimes  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  sometimes 
the  edge  of  the  desert. — 13  M.  Erment  (Armant).  The  town  (p.  308) 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  also  the  long  ridge  of  Oe- 
heLtn  (p.  309),  with  its  shckh's  tomb,  is  visible.  In  the  background 
rise  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  A  little  farther  on,  wo  see  on 
the  opposite  bank  the  extensive  palm-groves  and  smoking  chim^ 
neya  of  {j^'^k  M.)  Matdneh  (^Asfun  el-Matana,  p.  309).  The  rail- 
way now  skirts  the  edge  of  the  desert,  until  just  before  Esneh,  when 
it  retaras  to  the  river-bank. 

36  M.  Eineh.    The  town  witli  its  slender  minarets  lies  on  the 
opposite  btnk  of  the  Nile;  the  temple  (p.  309)  is  ivot  -^A^WAa  Uovsi. 
the  railway.   Donkeys  (without  saddles)  meet  tVvft  traViv^  ^q  ^iovv^^ci 
to  the  ferry. 
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53  M.  Mahamld  is  the  station  for  visitors  to  tlie  ruins  and 
tombs  of  El'Kdh  (p.  311).  Close  behind  tbe  station,  to  the  left,  is 
the  isolated  hill  of  tombs,  and  to  the  right  is  the  old  to'wn-wall  of 
Nekhab  (p.  311).  —  The  railway  now  traverses  the  desert.  In  the 
distance  to  the  right  the  pylon-towers  of  Edfu  come  into  sight. 

66  M.  Edfu.  The  town  and  temple  are  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
(p.  314). 

The  line- now  hugs  the  river  for  some  time,  passing  Immediately 
below  the  rocks  that  are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  late-Roman 
fortress  of  Es-Sercig  (p.  319).  —  84^2  M.  Silwa,  —  A  wider  curve 
through  the  desert  carries  us  past  the  river-deflle  of  Silaileh;  and 
we  see  no  more  of  the  arable  land  until  beyond  K6m  Ombo,  the  hills 
of  which,  with  their  temple-ruins,  appear  on  the  right. 

10772  M.  Daraw,  a  large  village  with  9000lnhab.,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  the  temple  ruins  at  K6m  Ombo  (p.  323), 
5  M.  to  the  N.  (donkey  from  the  station  and  back  2^.).  Fans,  bas- 
kets, and  all  kinds  of  Nubian  articles  may  be  purchased  here  very 
cheaply. 

The  line  passes  fine  groves  of  palms  as  it  traverses  the  granite 
district  of  Assuan.  — 122  M.  Khettdra  (Khaitara).  —  iSO  M.  Gettrek 
(OuezirehJ  is  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Assuin.  On  the  left  bank 
appears  the  hilt  of  tombs  (p.  331),  with  the  Kubbet  el-hawa,  the 
picturesqe  grave  of  a  shokh.  —  At  (131  M.)  Jonction  our  line  is 
joined  by  the  old  line  from  Assuan  to  Shellal.  Passing  the  camp 
of  the  Bisharin  Arabs  (p.  329),  the  line  threads  the  narrow  lanes  of 
the  town  to  the  station  at  — 

133  M.  Assudn  (p.  327). 


26.  From  Luxor  to  Edfu  by  the  NUe. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  224, 

67  M.  TouBiST  Steamer,  up  in  10,  down  in  7  bra. 

The  picturesque  forms  of  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  remaiii 
long  in  view,  the  colossi  of  Memnon  being  the  last  of  the  ruins  to 
disappear.  On  the  W.  bank  is  Merts,  with  a  sugar-refinery.  —  In 
2  hrs.  the  steamer  reaches  — 

91/2  M.  (W.  bank)  Erment  (^Armant;  railway-station,  p.  307), 
the  ancient  Hermonthis^  with  an  important  sugar-factory  belonging 
to  the  Khedive,  and  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

This  town  was  called  in  antiquity  On,  or  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name,  the  Southern  On  or  Per-Mont  (Hoiue  of  XoBtX 
whence  the  Greek  Hermonthis  was  formed.  Its  deity  was  the  liswk-headed 
Hont,  god  of  war.  In  the  Koman  imperial  period  it  waa  flie  Mfltal  of 
a  province. 

TJbe  bank  is  shaded  with  stately  lebbek-treee.   Fiom  the  p«int 

where  the  bazaar  reaches  the  bank  oi  t\ie  iVi^i^  ^  flight  of  tltpti  in* 

corporating  several  ancient  sculptuie^  tia^menXft^  ^«iAmhft  ^  ^hA 
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•tream.  The  large  temple-buildings,  which  lay  about  IV2  M.  to  the 
N.E.,  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  —  At  Rizakdt  (el-Bezekaf; 
W.  bank),  4Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Krment,  is^  a  necropolis  of  the 
Middle  Empire. 

On  the  right  bank,  facing  the  curve  which  the  Nile  describes  at 
the  village  of  Sendd  and  1 V2  M.  inland,  lies  the  village  of  Ttld,  the 
ancient  Tuphium,  with  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  of  the  Ptol- 
emies, dedicated  to  Mont,  and  a  Christian  basilica.  Steles  of  the 
i2th  and  13th  Dyn.  (now  at  Gizeh)  were  found  at  Salamiyeh,  2  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Tad. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  a  large  island,  rises  (I8V2  M.)  a  ridge 
with  two  summits,  known  as  Oebeldn,  i.e.  the  ^two  mountains',  on 
the  higher  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh  Musa^  beside  the  ruins 
of  1^  temple  of  the  Middle  Empire.  At  the  village  of  Gebelen,  at 
the  W.  base  of  the  hill,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  CrocodilopoUs. 

Sxtensive  excavations  carried  on  at  this  spot  by  Maspero  yielded 
sarcophagi  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  also  numerous  domestic  articles,  etc., 
appropriate  to  persons  of  comparative  poverty.  In  the  vicinity  are  graves 
of  eroeodiles.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  also  once  stood  the  ancient 
JphrodUktpolit,  also  called  Paihyrit  (House  of  Hatiior)  from  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  the  town.  For  some  time  this  town  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  nome. 

Beside  the  village  of  DabaMyeh  (Debabieh)^  on  the  E.  bank,  are 
qaarries  with  interesting  inscriptions. 

!M)  M.  (E,  bank)  Ma'alla^  near  which  are  tombs  of  the  New  Em- 
pire. Farther  on  we  pass  As  fun  el-Matd'na  (W.  bank ;  rail,  station), 
with  large  sugar-factories,  the  ancient  Asphynis  (Egypt.  Hesfen). 

The  river-banks  are  picturesquely  clad  with  extensive  groves  of 
palms,  but  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  sugar-factories  interfere 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

36  M.  £8iieh(W.  bank;  rail,  station,  p.  307),  with  the  adjoining 
town  ofEnyt^  was  even  in  antiquity  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Te-snei^  whence  came 
the  Coptic  Srie  and  the  Arabic  Esneh.  The  Greeks  called  it  Lato- 
polis^  after  the  latos^  a  kind  of  ilsh  venerated  here.  Esneh  is  now  a 
district  capital  with  15,000  inhab.  (mostly  Copts),  and  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  a  druggist's  shop,  and  numerous  coffee-houses. 

The  small  Coptic  Church  is  of  no  special  interest.  The  old  quay 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  MudMyeh,  also  contains  some 
fragmentary  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch.  To  the  N. 
of  the  town  lies  a  small  Palace  of  the  Khedive  (Kajr  EfendinaJ^  now 
used  as  a  government-school.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  government- 
hospital.  —  About  3/4  M.  from  the  steamer-quay,  and  still  to  a  large 
extent  buried  in  d^ris,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest,  viz.  the  — 

*Xbmflb  op  Khnum,  the  ram-headed  local  deity,  associated  with 
whom  were  Neith,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Athena.,  au^  ^^\.<&\.« 
The  extant  edifices  were  probabJy  built  in  the  Pto\ftTii^\c -^etvQ^  wv^ 
extended  snd  embellished  with  inscriptions  and  leW^la  'X^'^  Na-xVoxjA 
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Roman  emperors.  The  facade,  120  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  high,  is  tamed 
towards  the  E.  and  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice,  in  which  stand 
the  names  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian.  On  the  architrave  below,  on 
each  Mde  of  the  winged  sun-disk,  are  the  yotive  inscriptions  of  these 
emperors.  Vespasian  is  here  referred  to  as  lord  of  'Rome  the  capital'. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  into  the  interior  of  the  vestibule,  which 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  and  is  the 
only  portion  that  has  been  excavated  as  far  as  the  pavement.  This 
vestibule  corresponds  in  arrangement  to  the  Pronaos  of  the  temple 
of  Hathor  at  Dendera  (p.  219) ;  it  is  108  ft.  broad  and  64  ft.  deep. 
The  roof,  which  is  embellished  with  astronomical  representations, 
is  borne  by  24  columns  (in  6  rows),  with  elaborate  floral  capitals 
and  decorated  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  Each  columns  is  37  ft. 
high  and  173/4  ft.  in  circumference;  the  first  six  are  connected  by 
balustrades.  —  The  walls  are  covered  with  four  rows  of  representa- 
tions, showing  the  Roman  emperor  in  the  guise  of  an  ancient  Pharaoh, 
before  the  various  gods  of  Esueh.  In  the  middle  of  the  Bear  Wall 
(W.)  a  portal  (now  built  up),  resembling  a  pylon  and  crowned  with 
a  concave  cornice,  gave  access  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  temple.  The 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  on  this  portal  date  from  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy VI.  Philometor.  On  each  side  is  a  smaller  door  (built  up); 
to  the  left  of  that  on  the  right  appears  Decius  saorificing  to  the 
ram-headed  Khnum.  The  name  of  Decius  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  being  the  last  imperial  name  that  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  any 
Egyptian  monument.  —  Towards  the  foot  of  the  N.  Wall  is  a  re- 
lief of  Horns,  the  Emperor  Commodus,  and  Khnum  drawing  a  net 
full  of  water-fowl  and  fishes;  to  the  left  stands  the  ibis-headed 
Thoiit,  to  the  right  tlie  goddess  Sefkhet-ebui.  —  Adjoining  the 
E.  Wall^  at  the  first  balustrade  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  a  small 
chapel  has  been  added.  —  Inscriptions  and  representations  were 
placed  also  on  the  Outer  Walls  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Esneh  are  the  remains  of  several  Coptio  Co2(- 
VBNTS  AND  Ghcrchks.  Ahout  3V4  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  Convent  c/ 88»  Mtmat 
and  Senntios^  which  is  said  to  have  been  foanded  by  the  Kmpresa  Helena, 
and  contains  some  ancient  frescoes;  572  ^I.  to  the  N.  is  the  Dir  JMba 
Matteos,  or  convent  of  St.  Hatthew;  and  V2  ^'  to  the  W.  is  an  ancient 
Church  in  the  rocks,  with  a  few  frescoes. 

The  village  of  EL- Hilleh,  on  the  E.  bank  opposite  Esneh,  stands 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Contra- Latopolis.   The  temple,  dating 

from  the  later  Ptolemies,  lias  left  not  a  trace  behind.   —  At  eZ- 

JTen'c/n,  13  M.  to  the  S.  of  Esneh  on  the  W.  bank,  there  are  ancient 

river-embankments.    On  the  W.  bank  stretches  a  broad  and  fertile 

plain,  on  the  K.  Is  the  finely  shaped  Gehel  Sheroneh.   At  et-Hmwi^ 

on  the  E.  bank,  appears  the  first  sandstone. 

On  the  W.  bank,    about  */a  hr.   farther  to  the  S.,  is  the  pmmid  of 

al-XuIa,  which  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  step-pyramid,  owlac  to  Ae 

de(My  of  tbe  Ulling-in  material.     The  entrance  was  on  the  8»  ode.    In 

spite  of  its  ruinous  condition  this  pyramid  \a  ftUVl  ahont  90  ft.  USili,  while 

Jta  base  occupies  an  area  about  te  ft.  square. 
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4i  M.  El-K&by  on  the  E.  bank,  the  ancient  Nekhab,  once  ranked 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt.  Eyen'  under  the  Ptolemies  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  third  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  afterwards 
named  Latopolites.  Its  princes  for  a  time  were  also  governors  of 
Ethiopia.  Nekhbet,  the  goddess  of  the  town,  was  represented  either 
as  a  voltare  or  a  woman  with  the  crowil  of  Upper  Egypt;  she  was 
regarded  a?  a  protecting  deity  of  Upper  Egypt.  She  also  assisted 
women  in  childbirth,  and  was  therefore  identified  with  Eileithyia 
by  the  Greeks,  who  named  the  town  Eileithyiaspolis.  Half-a-day 
Bufftces  for  a  yisit  to  the  chief  antiquities. 

The  •Ruins  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Nekhab,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  massive  girdle-wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  lie  near  the 
river.  The  wall,  which  probably  dates  from  the  Middle  Empire,  is 
damaged  only  on  the  S.W.,  by  the  Nile.  It  is  of  immense  thickness 
(37  ft)  and  encloses  a  rectangle,  620  yds.  long  by  590  yds.  broad, 
with  gates  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sides,  beside  which  broad  ascents 
lead  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  N.  wall  intersects  a  necropolis  of 
the  Ancient  Empire,  excavated  by  Quibell  in  1897.  The  city  itself, 
enclosed  by  another  double  wall,  of  which  distinct  traces  are  still 
to  be  seen,  occupied  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  space  within  the 
girdle-wall.  Very  scanty  ruins  now  remain  of  the  temple,  built 
during  the  18th  Dyn.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  sanctuary  and  en- 
laiged  by  Nektanebos  and  others. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  N.  wall,  for  the 
sake  of  the  admirable  view :  to  the  E.,  at  the  head  of  a  desert  valley, 
appear  the  isolated  rock  with  the  inscriptions,  the  temple  of  Amenophis  III., 
and  a  little  nearer,  the  chapel  of  Ramse<)  II.  (comp.  below) ;  to  (he  N.  is 
the  hill  with  the  rock-tombs,  and  a  little  farther  away  is  a  mushroom- 
shaped  rook,  with  the  quarries  that  yielded  the  stone  for  the  city  temple. 

We  follow  the  route  leading  due  E.  from  the  E.  gateway  in  the 
girdle-wall,  and  cross  the  dazzlingly  white  sand,  past  a  small  ruined 
Sandstone  Temple  (no  inscriptions)  close  to  the  wall.  In  rather  more 
than  y^hi,  we  reach  a  Chapel  of  Ramses  II.,  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
tl-Iiammdm.  i.e.  ^the  bath'. 

This  temple  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Bamses  II.  by  Setaw,  governor 
of  Ethiopia,  represented  in  the  entrance-doorway  and  on  the  interior  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Other  reliefs  show  Kamses  II.  sacrificing 
to  Thont,  Horus,  and  other  deities.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  rear-wall 
(right)  are  apes,  sacred  to  Thout;  below  are  praying  men. 

"We  keep  straight  on,  leaving  the  larger  temple  of  the  Ptolemies 
on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  two  Rocks  projecting  from  the  plain,  at 
the  point  where  the  road  turns  N.  towards  the  desert,  halfway  be- 
tween el-Hammam  and  the  E.  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  Both 
rocks  bear  numerous  inscriptions  and  figures  of  animals.  Most  of 
these  date  from  the  6th  Dyn.  and  were  placed  here  by  worshippers 
in  an  adjoining  temple. 

The  charming  small  temple  or  *Cuafbl  of  Amenophis  III.  lies 
ftUIy  Vi^r*  *<>  *^®  ^'    I*  °^*y  ^6  reached  direct  \i\  ai\>ow\,  ^Tv\iiwa 
from  the  JWe.    The  liUle  temple^  which  is  about  bO  i\.,  ^^«^^  ^^"s* 
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dedicated  to  Neklibet,  ^mistress  of  Re-yant'  (i.e.  of  the  entrance  to 
the  desert-yalley).  It  consists  of  a  ruined  Vestibule  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  with  papyrus-columns  (the  capitals  of  which  strew  the 
ground),  and  of  a  Chamber^  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  four  six- 
teen-sided columns  embellished  with  heads  of  Hathor. 

The  names  of  the  king,  Amnion,  and  Nekhbet,  several  rapreaeBtations 
of  the  gods,  and  the  face  of  the  king  were  defaced  under  Amenophis  IV. 
and  restored  under  Sethos  I.  —  On  tlie  ErUrance  Door  of  the  chamber  are  a 
votive  inscription  and  a  representation  of  Amenophis  III.  The  exterior 
walls  have  no  reliefs,  but  inscriptions  and  paintings  (ships)  were  placed 
upon  them  at  a  later  date^  to  the  right  of  the  door  is  Kha-em^weaet,  in 
presence  of  Ramses  II.,  his  father,  in  commemoration  of  the  king^s  fifth 
jubilee,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Another  hieroglyphic  inscription 
here  is  certainly  the  latest  found  in  Egypt :  'In  the  13th  year  of  his  majesty, 
lord  of  the  world,  Kapoleon  III.^  On  the  pavement  outside  the  chapel 
'    representations  of  foot-prints  have  been  scratched  by  pilgrims  (p.  311). 

The  representations  within  the  Chamber  have  retained  their  coioaring 
in  good  condition.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  Amenophis  III.  and  his 
father  Thutmusis  IV.  seated  at  banquet-tables.  Left  Wall.  Amenophis  lU. 
sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat,  which  is  decorated  with  hawks*  heads 
added  at  a  later  period^  Amenophis  III.  presenting  incense  and  water  to 
Nekhbet;  Ammon  (blue)  embracing  the  king  and  holding  the  hieroglyph 
for  *life*  before  the  king's  face.  Rear  Wall.  On  each  side  of  the  recess, 
Amenophis  III.  sacrificing  to  Nekhbet.  Right  Wall.  The  hawk-headed  Horns 
handing  the  hieroglyph  for  4ife'  to  the  king  who  stands  before  him;  the 
king  presenting  two  wine-jars  to  Nekhbet;  the  king  sacrificing  to  the 
sacred  boat.  A^acent  are  demotic  inscriptions  in  red,  written  by  visitors 
to  the  chapel.  The  names  of  Amenophis  alternating  vt^ith  heads  of  Hathor 
are  arranged  as  a  frieze  in  this  hall  and  as  an  embellishment  on  the 
architrave;  at  the  base  of  the  walls  are  bulls  in  a  marsh. 

At  this  little  temple  we  turn,  direct  our  steps  towards  iJie  Nile, 
and  in  1/4  hr.  reach  the  Rock  Temple,  on  the  right  side  of  the  val- 
ley, recognizable  from  a  distance  by  the  Stair  leading  up  to  it  The 
latter  consists  of  41  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  massive  bal- 
ustrade on  each  side.  The  temple  was  constructed  under  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.  (Physkon),  and  provided  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
by  him  and  by  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II. 

On  reaching  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  we  pass  throagh  a 
doorway  to  a  Vestibule,  not  quite  33  ft.  wide,  which  was  supported  by 
columns  with  elaborate  floral  capitals,  while  the  exterior  sides  were 
bounded  by  low  walls  built  between  columns.  Thence  another  door,  the 
right  half  of  which  is  still  standing,  leads  into  a  smaller  Hall  (only  19  ft. 
wide),  which  also  was  bounded  by  low  walls  between  columns.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  ruins-  The  door  leading  to  the  Rock  Cuambex  opened  at 
the  back  of  this  hall.  This  chamber,  which  was  originally  a  tomb 
chamber  dating  from  the  New  Empire,  has  a  vaulted  celling,  with  voltures 
hovering  in  the  centre.  At  the  top  of  the  walls  is  a  frieze  made  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  X.  between  heads  of  Hathor.  Below  are  inscriptions 
and  much  injured  representations  of  the  king  and  queen  before  Tarious 
deities.    This  sanctuary  also  was  especially  dedicated  to  Kekhbet. 

On  an  isolateii  hill,  about  1 M.  from  the  steamboat  landing-place, 

are  a  number  of  *Rock  Tombs,  placed  side  by  side  on  tiie  S.  slope. 

Most  of  these  date  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Empire  or  firom  the 

beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  There  are  31  tombs  in  all,  but  only 

ff  repay  a  visit 

These  tombs,  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rocV.^  «kt^  Uke  all  tke  aoaa- 
iaeata  at  el-Kkb,   of  flmall  dimensions,  but  t\xe\T  ^\a\.Vu.cV  \\t.Vaxta  ^l 
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cient  Egyptian  domestic  life  will  interest  even  those  travellers  who  have 
already  teen  the  tombs  of  Henihasan  (p.  197)  and  'Abd  el-Kurna  (p.  287). 

We  first  enter  the  tomb  of  Paheri,  nomarch  of  el-K^b,  which 
is  conspicuous  by  its  wide  opening.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Thutmosis  III.,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  representations 
Item  the  life  of  the  deceased,  with  well-preserved  colouring. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a  platform  in  which  is  the  opening  of  a 
deep  mammy-shaft.  We  enter  the  vaulted  Tomb  by  a  much  damaged 
door,  embellished  with  inscriptions  and  representations  «>f  the  deceased. 
Lt/t  Entrance  Wall:  the  deceased  with  a  long  staff;  above  is  a  sailing  ."hip. 
—  Ltfi  Wall  (W.).  In  the  upper  row  is  tbe  deceased  inspecting  harvest 
operations  (ploughing,  sowing,  reaping  with  sickles,  collecting  and  binding 
the  sheaves,  oxen  treading  out  the  com,  winnowing  the  grain,  bringing 
home  the  grain  in  sacks).  In  the  lower  row  the  deceased  inspects  his 
herds  (cattle,  ass's,  etc.);  he  superintends  the  weighing  of  gold  made  into 
rinn  and  the  shipping  of  his  grain.  In  the  upper  row  farther  on  Paheri 
holds  on  his  lap  the  young  I'rince  Wezmose,  whose  tutor  he  was ;  Paheri 
and  bia  wife  in  a  bower  receiving  flowers,  fruit,  etc.  \  above,  vintage 
aeenea.  In  the  lower  row  Paheri  superintends  his  fowlers  and  fisher^); 
the  captured  birds  and  flsli  are  being  prepared,  and  the  nets  repaired. 
Farther  on  to  the  rl^ht  the  burial  of  Paheri  and  the  accompanyin^c  rites 
are  Jihown  in  five  rows  one  above  the  other.  —  liight  WaH  (£.).  Paheri 
and  his  wife  at  a  banquet,  with  the^r  son  officiating  as  a  priest  before 
them.  Below  their  chair  is  a  cynocephalus.  Opposite  them  are  their 
relatives  at  table,  and  in  the  lower  row  are  female  harpists  and  flute 
playerJ.  Farther  on  to  the  right  are  Paheri  and  his  wife,  praying  and 
iaerificing.  A  door  was  afterwards  made  through  this  wall  to  two  other 
ehamhers.  —  Rear  Wall.  In  the  recess  here  sit  Paheri,  his  wife,  and  his 
mother.   On  the  side-walls  of  the  recess  are  various  persons  at  a  banquet. 

Of  the  tombs  to  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  Paheri  that  of  Abmose 
Pan^iiekliab  Is  noteworthy.  It  consists  of  a  single  vaulted  chamber, 
the  fine  reliefs  in  which  have,  however,  left  few  traces. 

AhmosB  was  a  well-known  historical  personage,  who  was  prominent, 
espedally  in  war,  under  the  first  kings  of  the  New  Knipire,  from  Amosis  I. 
to  Thntmosis  III.     His  biography  is  recorded  in  the  doorway. 

To  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Paheri  is  that  of  Setaw,  high-priest 
of  Nekhbet.  This  tomb,  dating  from  the  time  of  Kamses  IX.  (20th 
Dyn.),  is  the  latest  grave  with  inscriptions  at  el-Kab.  Though 
400  years  later  than  the  others,  it  is  decorated  on  the  same  plan. 

ThB  Left  Wall  is  much  damai^ed;  nothing  can  now  be  distinguished 
but  four  boats  apparently  bound  for  a  festival  of  Ramses  III.  Bijuht  Wall. 
To  the  left  are  Setaw  and  his  wife  at  tabic :  below  their  chair  is  a  cyn- 
oeephalos.  Before  them  their  son-in-iaw  officiates  as  priest,  in  a  panther 
skin;  and  opposite  are  their  relatives  at  table,  seated  in  rows.  The 
artist  has  included  his  own  portrait,  idcntifi.'d  by  the  palette.  Part  of 
this  scene  is  destroyed  by  a  <ioor  made  at  a  later  period  to  a  side-chamber. 
Farther  to  the  right  are  Setaw  and  his  wife  sacrificing.  —  The  stele  on 
the  Rear  Wall  is  much  in^jured. 

To  the  left  of  this  tomb  lies  that  of  Abmose,  Chief  of  the  Sailors^ 

whioh  is  noted  for  its  long  inscription  recording  the  life  and  deeds 

of  the  deceased,  more  especially  his  share  in  the  war  of  liberation 

against  the  Hyltsos. 

The  tomb  comprises  a  rectangular  chamber  with  vaulted  ceiling,  and 
another  room  (right),  with  the  mummy-shaft.    Main  Boom.    On  the  Right 
WaU  imDears  the  deceased  with  staif  and  sceptre,  accom.\>%xv\^^  \v^  N>cv& 
pi^tar  PaherJ,  hia  grandson^  who  constructed  the  lonv\>.    lu  ItotvS.  \^  V?5v^ 
ahcro-mentioned  JnscriptioDf  continued  on  the  entrance-vraAi.  TYi^  ^Q«>V%(va 
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on  the  Le/l  Wall  are  unflnislied;  the  red  lines  to  assist  the  draa^tsmen 
may  still  be  noticed.  The  Rear  Wall  is  much  damaged;  to  tbengbt  we 
see  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table,  to  the  left,  the  relatiyes  in  rows. 

The  tomb  of  Benni,  nomarch  and  high-priest,  stiU  farther  to 
the  left  (W.),  contains  representations  resembling  those  in  the 
tomb  of  Paheri  (p.  313),  but  not  so  skilfully  executed. 

On  the  L(/l  Wall  are  harvest-scenes;  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at 
table,  with  their  relatives  seated  op^'osite.  On  the  Xighi  Wall^  the  ftineral 
and  accompanying;  ceremonies.  In  the  Rear  Wall  is  a  receaa  with  a  seated 
statue  of  the  deceased,  now  quite  destroyed. 

The  last  three  tombs  farther  to  the  left  (W.)  appear  to  date  Dtod 
a  period  before  the  New  Empire. 

One  of  these  belongs  to  a  man  and  his  wife  Ah-xopko,  a  lady  attached 
to  the  royal  harefti.  Another  (with  a  vaulted  ceiling)  belonged  to  Bssi 
and  his  wife  Sebek-nakht,  who  also  was  a  lady  of  the  harem.  The  third 
consists  of  a  vaulted  chamber  with  a  tastefully  adorned  ceilins  and  a  room 
with  the  shaft.    It  dates  from  the  re:gn  of  Sebek-hotep  II.  (ISth  Dyn.). 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  hill  of  tombs  stood  a  small  TempU  of 

Thutmosis  IILj  now  destroyed. 

On  the  W.  bank  opposite  el-Kab.  about  V2  M.  from  the  river, 
lies  the  village  of  Muiaat  (Mo'iidt).  and  farther  on,  about  3  11  fron 
the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  rises  the  — 

K6m  el'Ahmar  (^'Red  Hill'),  with  the  ruins  and  tombs  of  HUror- 

konpolis. 

Hierakonpolis  (Egypt,  yekheu)  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  ciUes  i> 
the  country  and  perhaps  originally  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.    Its  god  was 
a  Uorus,  to  whom  the  sj-arrow-hawk  was  sacred,  whence  arose  the  Greek 
name  Hierakonpoli?  ('city  of  hawks').   A  liitle  to  the  K.,  beyond  a  broad 
desert  route,  is  a  second  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  is  a  laq^  Forty  with 
a  lower  outer  wall  and  a  high  inner  wall  i>f  unbumt  bricka.    On  the  £■ 
side  is  a  sally-port.    In  the  adjuinini  cultivated  land  lay  the  Ampk  of 
Nekhen.  in  which  t^uibell  discovered  in  IS97-95  some  important  aculptares 
of  the  earliest  period,  besides  others  of  later  date,   including  the  bronxe 
croup  of  Pi'pi  I-  snd  his  s-m  (p.  85)  and  a  line  bronse  hawk.  —  To  the 
W.  are  a  few  rock-tombs  of  the  Early  and  Xiddle  Kmpirea,  one  wiUiout 
inscriptions  and  two  with  designs  and  inscriptions  upon  stucco.  —  About 
I  4  hr.  farther  to  the  W..  :ils>^  on  the  hill  of  K«5m  el-Ahmar,  are  eight  rock- 
tombs,   datintr  from  the  beginning  of  the  Xew  Empire,  of  which  only  the 
first  to  the  right  or  N.  (Thvutu  of  the  time  of  Thutmosis  I.)  and  the  first 
tc    the   left   or  S.  (Hormou,  hich-priest  of  Xekhen)  repay   a  riait.    The 
ftmcture  of  these  tombs  re::embles  that  of  the  tombs  at  el>Kib.    At  the 
inner  end  of  each  is  a  recess  with  a  statue  of  the  deceaaed  and  his  wife. 
In  the  tomb  of  Ilarmo^e  dancin^-girls  are  painted  upon  itucco. 

t>:  M.  (13  M.  from  el-Kab)  Edfu,  on  the  W.  bank. 

27.  Edfn. 

Edfu  is  a  steamboat  station.  The  Tcurist  Steamers  spend  a  night  here 
on  their  upward  journey.  The  liuilteip  St'ttion  ip.  906)  is  opposite  the  town, 
<*n  the  H.  bank. 

Modest  quarters  arc  oiVorod  h\  the  small  'Iloter  kept  by  an  Arab.  — 
I>unkeys  are  to  be  had  at  the  landinj-plaoe. 

Edfu  J  a  district  capital  with  14.*200  inhab.  (including  the  sub- 
urbs), and  a  post  and  telegraph  oftice.  was  called  in  anttqnity  Tb6t, 
Cojttisb  Atbo,  whence  is  derived  t\xQ  mo^^iw  ksiXsv^  xunaib  )M€a. 
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The  Greeks  called  it  Of  eat  ApoUonopolU,  after  its  chief  god  Horus- 
Apollo.  It  waB  the  capital  of  the  second  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Apollonopolites  of  Graeco-Roman  times.  HonUj  who  according  to 
the  myth  here  waged  one  of  his  great  combats  with  Set  (comp. 
pp.  oix,  216),  was  surnamed  'he  of  Tebhet',  Tebhet  being  probably 
a  district  of  ancient  Edfa ;  he  was  represented  as  a  flying  hawk,  as 
«  man  with  a  hawk^s  head,  or  as  the  sun  with  outspread  plumes. 

The  way  to  the  (20  min.)  Temple  of  Horus  leads  almost  dne  W. 
from  the  landing-place,  then,  turning  to  the  N.  (right),  skirts  the 
Canal  of  Edfu  and  crosses  it  by  a  good  new  bridge.  It  then  proceeds 
to  the  W.  through  several  streets  and  finally  turns  N.  again  for  a 
shtfrt  distance.  —  Another  route  leads  straight  on  from  the  landing- 
place,  bends  to  the  right  through  fields,  and  then  traverses  the  streets 
of  the  town  without  crossing  the  canal. 

'The  **Temple  of  Horns  was  freed  by  Mariette  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Viceroy  Sa'td  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  that  is  now  piled 
up  high  all  around  it;  and  the  edifice  is  now  seen  in  wonderful, 
almost  perfect  preservation,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  Egyptian 
temple  or  even  of  any  antique  building  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
2000  years  that  have  passed  over  it.  Unfortunately  the  faces  of  the 
kings  and  gods  in  the  reliefs  all  over  the  temple  were  scratched  out 
in  the  Christian  period.  The  present  temple  occupies  the  site  of  an 
earlier  sanctuary  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Horus^  Hathor  of 
Dendera,  and  the  youthful  Horus,  'Uniter  of  the  Two  Lands'  (Har- 
aemrtewt^  Hargomtus),  The  history  of  its  construction  and  a  de- 
BCiiptiOD  of  the  entire  structure  are  detailed  in  lengthy  inscriptions 
on  tiie  exterior  of  the  girdle-wall  (at  PI.  i  and  ft).  The  temple  proper 
{i.e.  the  two  hypostyle  halls  and  the  smaller  apartments  beside  and 
behind  these)  was  begun  in  237  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  I., 
and  completed,  so  far  as  the  masonry  was  concerned,  by  his  suc- 
cessor Philopator  in  212  B.C.  The  decoration  of  the  walls  witli 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  postponed  by  the  death  of  Philopator  and 
the  disturbed  reign  of  Epiphanes  his  successor,  was  resumed  in 
176 B.C.  under  Philometor  and  completed  in  147  B.C.  (under  Euer- 
getes II.),  i.e.  95  years  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone. 
Euergetes  II.  built  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (completed  122  B.C.) 
and  embellished  it  with  reliefs,  and  under  Sotcr  II.  and  Ptolemy  XI. 
Alexander  I.  the  colonnaded  court,  the  girdle-wall,  and  the  pylon 
were  added,  though  the  reliefs  on  the  latter  date  from  Neos  Diony- 
sos.  The  final  touch  was  given  in  57  B.C.  The  building-material 
is  sandstone. 

The  great  Pylon,  to  which  a  fli>;ht  of  stops  descends,  is  covered 
on  all  sides  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  On  the  front  of  each  of 
the  towers  the  colossal  figure  of  the  King  Neos  Dionysos  is  con- 
spienoiu,  smiting  his  foes,  whom  he  holds  by  the  hair,  in  presence 
<tf  the  hawk-headed  Horns  of  Edfu  and  Hathor  of  Dend^ia..  Iw  1^^ 

ly  Hbfore,  the  king  appears  praying  and  offenn^  s^tt\^t^%  Xi'i^.Q.T^ 
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Horus,  before  Uathor  and  Hoius,  'Uniter  of  the  two  lands^  and  be- 
fore other  gods  of  £dfu.  On  the  front  of  the  pylon-towers  are  four 
wide  incisions,  two  on  each  side  of  the  central  portal.  These  were 
intended  to  support  large  flag-staffs,  which  were  farther  secured 
by  means  of  clamps  fastened  in  the  holes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
masonry  directly  aboYe.  The  small  rectangular  apertures  in  the 
towers  served  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  chambers  and  staircases 
within  (see  below). 

A  passage,  5«6  ft.  in  height,  leads  through  each  pyloa-tower  to  the 
outside  of  the  stone  girdle-wall,  which  is  embellished  with  colossal  reliefs 
(Ptolemy  XI.  before  the  gods  of  Edfu)  and  bears  the  inseriptions  mentioned 
at  p.  815.  In  front  of  the  W.  tower  He  two  eoloasal  hawks  in  dark 
granite.  One  is  quite  shattered ;  the  other  has  the  figure  of  a  priest  in 
the  costume  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  before  it,  and  bore  a  crown  fastened  in 
the  s  juare  hole  on  the  head. 

The  Court,  between  the  pylon  and  the  great  hypostyle  hall,  is 
a  spacious  enclosure,  paved  with  broad  flags,  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade  of  32  columns.  In  this  court  rose 
the  great  altar  upon  which  offerings  were  made  to  the  gods  of  Edfu 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  The  columns  supporting  the 
root'  of  the  colonnade  are  embellished  with  rich  floral  and  palm 
capitals.  The  incised  reliefs  on  the  shafts  show  the  king  before 
Horiis  and  the  other  gods  of  Edfu;  the  name  of  the  king  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  inscriptions.  On  the  rear-walls  of  the  colon- 
nades are  three  rows  of  large  reliefs,  shovring  the  Pharaoh  (Ptolemy 
Soter  II.  or  Ptolemy  Alexander)  in  communion  with  the  gods  or 
triumphing  over  his  foes  in  the  guise  of  the  god  Horus.  The  same 
representations  occur  over  and  over  again  in  wearisome  repetition 

throughout  the  temple. 

On  the  S.  wall  CFl.  a),  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  1.  The  king,  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quits  his  palace  in  order  to  viait  the 
temple ;  a  priest  offers  incense  in  front  of  him.  2-  Horug  and  Thout.  at 
the  entrance  to  the  temple,  pour  the  water  of  consecration  upon  tbe  king. 
—  The.<^e  scenes  are  repeated  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  (PI.  9),  where, 
however,  the  king  wears  the  crown  of  Upper  Kgypt. 

The  doors  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  and  b  lead  to  the  staircases 
in  the  interior  of  the  pylon  (ascent,  see  p.  318).  The  £.  and  W. 
exits  (PI.  c)  are  built  up. 

The  Back  of  this  court  is  formed  by  the  front  of  the  great  hypo- 
style  hall,  which  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice.  On  each  side  of 
the  large  portal  are  three  balustrades  between  the  rolumns.  Upon 
these,  facing  the  court,  are  reliefs  representing  Euergetes  II.  with 
pendent  arms  or  offering  sacrifice  to  Hathor  of  Dendera  (on  the  two 
central  balustrades)  or  to  tlie  hawk-headed  Horus  of  Edfu  (on  the 
others). 

The  Vestibule,  or  Pronaot,  has  12  columns  with  elaborate 

floral  capitals.   The  ceiling  is  covered  with  astronomical  lepresent- 

ations,  now  blackened  beyond  recognition.   On  the  walls  are  four 

rows  of  Incised  reliefs^  showing  Euergetes  sacrificing  to  the  gods 

and  performing  othet  religious  lites ,  sucVi  «l%  iCtve^  c^GwniMiies  at 
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the  foundation  of  the  temple,  etc.  Above  are  a  row  of  astronomical 
representations  and  a  frieze  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  king 
guarded  by  two  hawks.  Close  to  the  pavement  we  see  Kuergetes  and 
his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  a  long  procession  of  local  deities  bringing 
sacrlflcial  gifts  to  the  three  chief  gods  of  Edfu.  —  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  are  two  small  Chapels.  One  (PI.  d)  is  the  ^Con- 
eeeration  Chamber^  as  is  indicated  by  the  relief  on  the  rear-wall, 
representing  Horns  (right)  and  Thout  (left)  pouring  the  consecrated 
water  upon  Ihe  king.  The  chapel  to  the  right  (PI.  e)  was  the  library; 
upon  its  walls  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  preserved  here.  On  the  left 
wall  Sefkhet,  goddess  of  literature,  appears  writing  upon  a  palm- 
leaf.  —  A  side-door  (PI.  f)  in  the  E.  wall  of  the  hall  admits  to  the 
inner  passage  (p.  318)  round  the  temple.  —  Above  the  door  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  a  curious  representation.  The  sun  appears 
wiib  the  figure  of  a  winged  beetle  ascending  from  the  horizon  in  a 
boat  guided  by  two  figures  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus.  Next  the  sun, 
on  the  left,  is  Thout,  on  the  right  Neith,  and  also  Wep-wat  (as  a 
Jiekal),  Maat,  and  Hathor.  In  an  attitude  of  worship,  at  the  sides, 
9ixe  Four  Senses ;  to  the  right  sight  and  hearing,  to  the  left  taste 
(symbolized  by  a  tongue)  and  reason.  In  front  of  the  last  is  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  To  the  right  stands  an  altar  of  dark  granite,  indicated 
by  an  inscription  as  the  votive  gift  of  a  citizen  to  Horus  of  Edfu. 

Next  follows  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  borne 
by  12  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals,  farther  embellished  by  so- 
eiUed  heads  of  Hathor.  Apertures  near  the  top  of  the  walls  and 
square  openings  in  the  ceiling  admit  light  to  this  hall.  The  represen- 
tations on  the  walls  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  great  vestibule. 
Adjoining  are  five  side-chambers,  two  of  which  (PI.  xvin  and  xix) 
served  as  Passage  Rooms  to  the  inner  passage  round  the  temple,  one 
(PI.  XTn)  was  a  Laboratory,  while  from  another  (PI.  xx)  the  great  E. 
staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

On  each  side  of  the  adjoining  Vestibule  I.  is  an  approach  to  one 
of  the  Staircases  leading  to  the  temple-roof.  The  mural  reliefis  on 
the  staircases  resemble  the  corresponding  reliefs  at  Dendera  (p.  219). 
On  that  on  the  E.  (PI.  xvi)  Is  a  procession  of  priests  ascending, 
headed  by  the  king;  on  that  on  the  W.  (PL  xiv)  is  the  same  de- 
scending. The  corridors  and  chambers  on  the  roof  contain  nothing 
of  Interest.  The  roof  of  Vhstibtjlb  II  has  fallen  in.  —  To  the  E.  of 
Yestibnle  II  we  enter  a  small  open  Court^  in  which  is  an  elegant  little 
Pavilion,  open  in  front,  with  two  columns  with  floral  capitals  sup- 
porting the  roof.  Upon  the  roof  is  Newt,  goddess  of  the  sky,  beneath 
whom  appear  various  forms  of  the  sun  in  boats.  —  To  the  left  of 
Vestibule  II  is  a  Room  (PI.  xi)  dedicated  to  the  god  Min. 

A  door  in  Vestibule  II  admits  to  the  Sanctuary,  originally  pitch- 
dark,  though  now  the  daylight  streams  in  through  the  broken  roof. 
Within  stands  a  granite  shrine  (PI.  i),  with  &  pomte^  toqI^  ^fe^\«s.^\fc^ 
foHoruB  by  King  iVeklit-Har-ehbet.   This  also  atoo^  \w  ^^  orv^w^ 
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pre-Ptolemaic  temple  (p.  315).  The  most  interesting  ReUeft  are  those 
,  in  the  lower  row  on  the  right  (E.)  wall.  1.  The  king  (Philopator) 
remoYes  the  lock  from  the  shrine  of  Horns.  2.  He  opens  the  door  of 
the  shrine.  3.  He  stands  in  a  reverential  attitude,  with  pendent 
arms,  before  the  god.  4.  He  offers  incense  to  his  deified  parents, 
Energetes  I.  and  Berenice.  5.  He  offers  incense  before  the  sacred 
boat  of  Hathor. 

The  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Cobbidok  from  which  ten  small 
Side  Cuambebs  (PI.  i-x)  open.  These,  used  for  various  religious  rites  and 
for  storerooms,  are  adorned  with  reliefs  and  are  faintly  lighted  by  holes 
in  the  roof.  In  each  of  the  corner-rooms  (PI.  iix  and  viii)  is  the  entrance 
to  a  crypt,  closed  by  a  stone  slab. 

We  now  return  to  the  small  hypostyle  hall  and  pass  through 
Room  XIX  to  the  Inner  Passage  between  the  exterior  of  the  temple 
.  proper  and  the  interior  of  the  girdle-wall.  On  the  outside  of  the 
temple  walls  are  lions'  heads  as  water-spouts  and  four  rows  of  reliefs 
and  inscriptions.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  appear  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  a  procession  of  local  deities  approaching  the  three  chief  gods  of 
Edfu.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  E.  girdle-wall  (PI.  hk)  the  king  ap- 
pears before  the  various  gods  of  Edfu ;  on  the  N.  wall  (PI.  gg)  are 
similar  scenes  and  long  hymns  to  the  gods  of  Edfu.  On  the  W. 
wall  (PI.  ff)  are  more  important  reliefs  and  inscriptions  represent- 
ing the  contests  of  the  god  Horus  with  his  enemies  who  are  de- 
picted as  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

The  chief  are  the  following:  lit  Scene  (below,  to  the  right).  The  king, 
standing  on  shore,  attempts  to  transfix  a  hippopotamus,  which  bends  its 
head  aside.  Ilorus,  who  is  accompanied  by  his  mother  Isis,  does  the  same; 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  chain,  and  in  his  right  a  javelin ;  beside  him 
is  his  mother  Isis,  and  behind,  at  the  helm,  is  a  small  Horus.  —  9ni  Seme. 
The  king  appears  on  land,  before  two  ships,  in  each  of  whidi  are  a  Horus 
and  an  assistant  with  a  boar''s  head.  Horus  holds  the  hippopotamus  with 
a  chain  and  pierces  its  head  with  a  javelin.  —  5th  Scene.  The  hippopo- 
tamus lies  on  its  back,  with  a  chain  ^tened  to  its  hind-feet.  —  7th  Betmef 
(the  finest  of  all).  Horus,  in  a  ship  with  expanded  sail,  aims  a  blow  with' 
his  right  hand  at  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  tiie  hind-foot  of  whieh  is 
caught  in  a  line  held  in  the  god''s  left  hand.  Isis  kneeling  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  holds  the  head  of  the  animal  by  a  cord.  The  king,  standing  on  the 
bank  with  two  attendants  armed  with  javelin  and  knire,  seeks  U>  pierce 
the  skull  of  the  hippopotamus.  —  Farther  to  the  left  (opposite  the  pylon): 
The  king,  the  ram-headed  Khnum,  the  hawk-headed  Horns,  and  tM  ibis* 
headed  Thout  are  dragging  a  net,  in  which  are  not  only  biras,  fishes,  and 
a  stag,  etc.,  but  also  two  Asiatics  and  negroes,  the  ancestral  foes  of  ^^t. 

A  subterranean  staircase ,  curving  to  the  E.,  leads  from  tlie  £. 
part  of  the  passage  round  the  temple  to  an  ancient  NUameter^  out- 
side the  temple,  also  reached  from  without  by  a  spiral  stairease.  On 
the  walls  of  the  latter  is  the  scale,  with  demotic  numbers.  The  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  river  has  been  interrupted. 

Finally,  an  *Ascbnt  to  the  Top  of  the  Pylon  is  recommauded. 

The  doors  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Court  (to  the  right  and  left  of  PI.  a 

and  b)  lead  into  dark  chambers,  from  each  of  which  an  easy  stairease 

of  242  steps  in  i4  lights  ascends  to  the  platforms  of  the  lowen. 

Zfoors  on  the  Imt dings  of  the  staircase  a^mM  V)  %miiX\  t^\i9Bken| 
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constructed  in  the  solid  masonry  and  lighted,  like  the  staircases,  by 
means  of  small  and  rather  deep  window-openings  (see  p.  316).  The 
staircases  in  the  two  towers  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  pas- 
sage running  above  the  central  portal ;  and  in  each  tower  there  is  a 
door  affording  access  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  in  the  court.  On 
the  roof  of  the  W.  colonnade  axe  the  workmen's  drawings  for  the 
concave  cornice  of  the  pylon.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  unusually 
attractive,  commanding  not  only  the  most  imposing  survey  of  the 
temple-buildings,  but  also  ranging  over  the  plain  through  which 
the  Nile  flows,  with  its  verdant  crops  and  its  villages  fringed  with 
palms  and  mimosas,  framed  by  the  desert-mountains  In  the  distance. 

The  half-buried  Birth  House,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  great  temple  of  Horus,  is  less  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  was  built  by 
Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.,  while  the  interior  decorations  date  from 
Soter  II.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  with  pillars  bearing  figures 
of  Bes  (p.  oxxvii). 

In  the  interior  is  a  room  ^ith  one  column.  On  the  right  wall:  Hathor 
of  Dendera  nurses  Horns,  while  seven  other  Hafhors  play  musical  instru- 
ments. Behind  the  goddess  is  her  youthful  sun  Ehe-wer,  with  a  sistrum. 
On  the  left  wall :  Isis-Hathur  in  a  marsh  and  Kh'aum  with  the  youthful 
Homa. 

28.  From  Edfu  to  Assa&n  by  the  Nile. 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  224. 

68  H.  Steamboat  to  Gebel  Silsileh  in  4  hrs.  \  thenco  to  Kom  Ombo  in 
S  hn.  \  and  thence  to  Assuan  in  6  hrs. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  5  M.  above  Edfu,  is  the  village  of  Beddsiyeh 
(BodsUh),  after  which  a  Temple  of  Sethos  /.,  lying  37  M.  to  the  E., 
has  been  named ;  see  p.  347.  —  Farther  alon^  the  E.  bank  (12  M.  from 
Edfti),  on  the  mountain-slopes  approaching  close  to  the  river  near 
the  hill  es-Serdg,  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  late-Byzantine 
fortified  town  (perhaps  the  ancient  Thmuis),  with  a  church  or  con- 
yent.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ancient  quarries  with  inscriptions 
(one  of  Thutmosis  III.).  The  numnuilite  limestone  of  the  hills  here 
gives  place  to  sandstone  (comp.  p.  liii),  which  has  furnished  the 
material  for  most  of  the  gigantic  buildings  of  Upper  £lgypt. 

18  M.  (E.  bank)  Selwah  (Silwa;  railway-station,  p.  308). 

Near  the  village  of  el-Hdsh  (el-H6ch)j  beside  the  Oebel  Abu  Shega^ 
on  the  W.  bank,  a  number  of  quarries  may  be  observed  from  the 
steamer.  From  masons*  marks  and  Greek  inscriptions  in  these  we 
learn  that  sandstone  blocks  were  quarried  here  in  the  11th  year  of 
Antoninus  (149  A.D.)  for  a  temple  of  Apollo  (/.e.  Horus,  perhaps  at 
Edfu). 

On  the  W.  bank,  Y4  hr.  above  el-H6sh  and  about  2/4  hr.  below 
Silsileh,  is  a  gorge  known  as  Shatt  er-Beg&l  (^Shore  of  the  Men', 
or  et'-sab'a  reg/U,  *the  seven  men'),  which  was  perhaps  the  starting 
point  for  an  ancient  caravan-route  through  the  deaett.   QwVX^^Y'^V^ 
tld0  of  s  cliff  here,  a  few  paces  from  the  riv  w-\iMi^N  V&  ^  xsv^^x. 
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interesting  relief  repTSSentlng  the  Homage  of  an  infeiloi  king  EnUf 
before  King  N^'khru-re  lUentuAotep  III,,  and  befota  the  king's  mother 
i'oh.  Itehind  Eiitef  is  an  offtcial  named  Khelt.  On  Ibe  lune  cliCt- 
f&i^e,  farther  up  in  the  valley,  ocuur  representationa  and  Inaciiptiaiis 
from  the  Middle  Empire  and  tbe  beginnlDg  of  tbe  New  Empire. 
On  iheW.  Uak  to  tfaeS.  ofSlialt  er-Regil  are  oth«r  reck-inacrlplloDi 

36  M.  Oebel  Biliileli  (Mounlain  of  tht  Chain;  so  called  bom  a 
ch&in  that  is  said  once  to  have  blockeil  the  paassge  of  the  river}. 
Tbe  hills  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  approach  so  cloae  together 
here  that  they  have  justly  been  compared  to  the  pillars  of  a  gigantic 
gateway.  In  vsry  ancient  times  there  were  probably  rapids  at  this 
point  (like  those  at  AssuSn],  which  vare  either  Impassable  or  nearly 
BO.  They  were  thus  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Nile,  and 
eyon  in  latiir  perioclfl  the  Nile-god  flopi  enjnyod  special  reverence 
at  Silslleh,  where  groat  festivals  were  held  in  his  honour. 

We  turn  drst  to  the  N.  from  the  landing-place.  The  well-beaten 
track  skirts  the  river,  passing  a  nnmber  of  small  tomb-Tike  recesses 
and  memorial  tablets.    Beyond  the  quarries  we  reach  the  — 

*Baek  CiuLjel(Spcoe),  which  was  hewn  in  the  rock  under Harem- 
heh,  last  ting  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  and  in  the  following  centnries  was 


embellished  vlth  inscripllons  and  reliefs  of  great  artistic  ai  veil  aa 

historical  value  In  honour  of  kings  anil  high  oidcials.    In  ftont  ara 

five  doorways,  separated  from  each  other  by  pillars  (PI.  o-d)  atTKty- 

Ing  distances,  and  crowned  with  the  astragal  and  concavo  conilr«. 

We  enter  by  the  middle  door,  on  the  lintel  of  which  are  ohlMUed  (lie 

snn-disk  and  the  name  of  Haremheb.  The  interior  consist!  of  »  broad 

but  narrow  vaulted  chamber  ()'I.  J),  at  the  back  of  which  li  in  obloiig 

room  (P\,  B).  All  the  wjiIIs  are  covered  with  carving  and  inicrlpUoiu. 

On  ihB  S.  Wall  fPl./)  is  a  Ane  relief  uF  a  coddeii  oOMni  Ika  braMi 

to  King  Hnreiahib,   while  Khnum  etuiAi  ^biik&  Imt  and   'Ttra  W 

•xibJud  tbe  king.  —  Un  tbe  Rtar  Walt,  an  K,  V,  to  oia  \»1>.  »a  v.*  vtfn,  fa 
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a  ^Relief  of  King  Haremheb  returning  in  triumph  from  bis  campaign  in 
Ethiopia.  The  Pharaoh  is  seated  on  his  throne,  which  is  borne  by  12  soldiers 
adorned  with  feathers.  Behind  and  before  him  are  soldiers,  warding  oS 
the  sun''s  rays  with  the  long-handled  flabellum.  A  priest  precedes  the  litter, 
offering  incense,  with  a  train  of  captured  Ethiopians  and  three  rows  of 
soldiers  (among  whom  is  a  trumpeter).  To  the  left  the  king  and  Ammon 
stand  upon  prostrate  negroes.  Beneath  the  main  scene  is  a  recess,  to  the 
left  of  which  are  negro  prisoners,  and  to  the  right  Egyptian  soldier;^  march- 
ing off  captives.  Note  the  free  style  of  the  attitudes  of  the  barbarians, 
which  is  quite  without  the  usual  stiffness  of  Egyptian  drawing.  Poetic 
inscriptions  above  both  reliefs  extol  the  king  as  the  conqueror  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Eush  (Ethiopia) :  *Hail  to  thee.  King  of  Egypt' !  Thy  name  is 
extolled  in  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians',  etc. 

Farther  to  the  right  and  also  in  the  back-wall  is  a  recess  (PI.  2)  with 
the  figure  in  high-relief  (full-face)  of  Ehai',  an  official  under  Bam.ses  II.  — 
PI.  3.  Above,  inscription  -^ith  a  representation  of  King  Si-Ptah  bringing 
flowers  to  Ammon,  while  his  official  Bai'  holds  the  flabellum  behind; 
below,  King  Haremheb  shooting  arrows  against  an  enemy.  — PI.  4.  Memorial 
tablet  of  the  2nd  year  of  Merenptah :  the  king  offering  an  image  of  Maat, 
goddess  of  truth,  to  Ammon-Be  and  Mut;  behind  the  king  are  Queen 
Eset  nofret,  with  a  sistrum,  and  the  vizier  Panehsi,  with  a  flabellum,  — 
PI.  5  (recess).  Figure  in  high-relief  of  a  man  holding  his  left  hand  before 
his  breast.  —  PI.  6.  Tablet  placed  by  Kha-me-weset,  son  of  Ramses  II.,  in 
menWry  of  the  fourth  jubilee  of  Ramses  II.  —  PI.  7  (to  the  right  of  the 
door).  Similar  inscription  of  Kha-me-weset.  —  PI.  8.  Small  relief  of  a  man 
named  Moi,  in  prayer.  —  PI.  U  (in  a  recess),  large  figure,  in  high-relief, 
of  Prince  Kha-me-weset  (see  above).  —  PI.  10.  Defaced  relief  of  Kha-me-weset 
receiving  offerings.  —  PI.  11.  Tablet,  erected  by  the  fan-bearer  Moi',  in 
memory  of  the  jubilees  of  Ramses  II. ;  to  the  left  is  the  kneeling  figure 
of  Moi'  \  above  is  Ramses  II.  presenting  an  image  of  Mntegrity'  to  Ammon, 
Harmachis,  Maat,  Ptah,  and  Sobk,  the  local  deity  of  Silsileh.  —  PI.  12. 
Relief  of  a  vizier,  beneath  which  is  a  dainty  little  representation  of  a 
column  with  a  palm- capital.  —  PI.  13.  Memorial  tablet  of  the  45th  year  of 
Ramses  II.,  dedicated  by  a  high  official,  who  appears  kneeling  below, 
with  a  flabellum  *,  above,  the  king  presents  an  image  of  integrity  to  Am- 
mon, the  great  Mut,  Khons,  Harmachis,  and  Sobk  (head  injured).  —  PI.  14 
(in  the  corner).  Three  men  praying.  —  On  the  If.  End  Wall  (PI.  h)  is  a 
recess  with  six  figures  in  high-relief.  On  the  E.Wall^  at  PI.  f,  and  on  the 
Entrance  Pillars  are  numerous  memorial  inscriptions.  —  In  the  Doorway 
(PI.  g)  from  the  first  chamber  to  the  second  (B)  are  representations  of 
King  Haremheb  sacrificing  to  Harmachis  and  the  goddess  Ews-os  (on  the 
left)  and  to  Ammon  and  Mut  (on  the  right).  —  On  the  side-walls  of  Room  B 
are  representations  of  the  gods;  in  the  rear-wall  is  a  recess  (PI.  *)  with 
a  much  damaged  relief  of  Ammon  seated  in  the  midst  of  six  other  gods. 

The  route  goes  on  to  the  S.  from  the  Rock  Chapel,  sometimes 
skirting  the  river -bank,  sometimes  leading  through  the  ancient 
quarries,  probably  exhausted  during  the  Roman  period.  It  passes  a 
number  of  rock-inscriptions  and  tomb-recesses. 

We  first  reach  a  rock  facing  the  river,  with  three  Memorial  Inscriptions 
upon  it:  to  the  left,  Ramses  lU.  before  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons;  in  the 
middle,  Sheshonk  I.  (erecter  of  the  tablet)  conducted  by  the  goddess  Mut 
before  Ammon,  Harmachis,  and  Ptah,  while  behind  the  king  is  his  son, 
Yewpet,  high-priest  of  Ammon -Re  and  general-in-chief;  to  the  right, 
Ramses  IX.,  worshipping  Ammon,  Mut,  Khons,  and  Sobk. 

Farther  on  is  a  Recess  with  a  painted  ceiling,  on  the  left  door-jamb 
of  which  is  the  praying  figure  of  Thutmosis,  scribe  of  the  silver  house. 
Another  Recess,  with  a  ceiling  finely  painted  with  spiral  patterns,  etc.,  has 
the  names  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  of  Hatshepsowet  (destroyed)  on  the  lintel. 

Farther  to  the  8.,  close  to  the  river,  are  three  Recesses  side  b^  «iv^^.  ^^X^s^ 
northernmost  of  these  belonged  to  Min-nakht,  to"5«\  ^crOofe  ^tA.  <2>s^x"feft.'«irt 
of  the  granaries  of  the  K.  and  S. ;  on  ttie  \cit  ^»XV  va  «k«wv^  t02L«A  «5v$s^N»^ 

Baedeker's  Egypt.   5th  Edit.  'XV.,^^. 
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the  decea^'ed  nhd  a  companion  at  table;  on  tbe  rear-wall  are  three  seated 
figures.  —  More  to  the  S.  is  the  Tomb  of  Amenemhil^  high-priest  of  Ammon, 
with  fine  reliefs  and  well-preserved  colouring ;  in  a  recess  in  the  rear-wall 
appears  the  deceased,  to  whom  attendants  bring  food  and  drink,  and  on 
the  side-walls  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  Mimi,  etc. 

After  skirting  the  bushy  river-bank  for  */4  hr.  we  reach  the 
S.  Monuments,  offering  a  picturesque  appearance  as  seen  from  the 
Nile.  The  chief  of  these  are  two  Recesses  about  6  ft.  deep,  which  lie 
close  beside  each  other.  The  architraves  over  the  entrances  are 
adorned  with  con  cave  cornices  and  ur»us-serpent8  and  are  borne  by 
clustered  columns.  That  to  the  N.  (right)  was  erected  by  Meren- 
ptah  L,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign;  it  represents  the  king  sacrificing 
to  Harmachis,  Ptah,  and  a  Nile-god  (on  the  right),  and  to  Ammon, 
Mut,  and  Khons  (on  the  left).  Beneath  is*a  long  hymn  to  the  Nile 
and  lists  of  offerings  to  be  made  to  the  river-god.  On  each  of  the 
narrow  side-walls  are  injured  reliefs  of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the 
gods.  —  The  scenes  in  the  S.  recess  are  repetitions  of  these,  except 
that  M erenptah  is  replaced  by  Ramses  II.,  who  constructed  the  recess 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  —  On  the  rock  between  these  reilsses 
is  a  door-shaped  Stele^  on  which  King  Merenptah  is  shown  present- 
ing a  figure  of  Maat  to  Ammon;  the  king  is  followed  by  a  prince  and 
by  the  vizier  Panehsi,  who  erected  this  stele  to  his  master.  —  Farther 
to  the  S.  is  another  iSftefe,  on  which  Merenptah  sacrifices  to  Ammon, 
while  behind  him  is  Roi,  high-priest  of  Ammon,  who  dedicated  this 
monument. 

On  a  curious  isolated  sandstone  rock,  to  the  right,  is  a  8teU  of 
the  6th  year  of  Ramses  III.,  showing  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon, 
Harmachis,  and  the  god  of  the  Nile.  On  the  same  rock,  to  the  left, 
appears  a  priest  revering  the  names  of  Sethos  I.  —  A  few  paces 
farther  to  the  S. ,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  those  steles,  is  another 
and  much  ruined  recess,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Sethos  I.  On  the 
river-bank  are  traces  of  an  ancient  flight  of  steps  descending  to 
the  stream. 

The  largest  Qua&bies,  worked  especially  under  the  New  Empire, 
are  found  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Nile.  In  the  reign  of  Ramses  XL  no 
fewer  than  3000  workmen  were  employed  here  for  the  Bamesseum 
alone.  An  Inscription  of  Amenophis  III.  records  the  transport  of 
stones  by  the  Nile  for  a  temple  of  Ptah.  There  are  two  PosU  of  the 
time  of  Sethos  I. ,  Demotic  Inscriptions  from  Roman  times  and  an 
unfinished  colossal  Sphinx  (near  the  river-bank).  —  At  the  N.  end 
of  the  quarries  are  found  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  Khenu 
and  its  temple  (fragmentary  inscriptions  of  Ramses  11.).  To  the 
E.,  towards  the  top  of  the  rock,  is  a  stele  of  Amenophis  lY.,  record- 
ing that  Amenophis  caused  an  obelisk  for  the  temple  of  the  sun  at 
Ksrnak  to  he  quarried  here. 

The  mountains  recede  from  t\\e  t\nw  \mm^\\*XA^  i^m%  the 
deHIe  ofGebel  SiJsileh  (p.  320),  g^viiig  s^a^c^  \.o  ^^  ^«wii^^ '^i^^ 
appears  grey  on  the  Arahian  side  and  ^%\\o^  wi  ^^\5teii».^^. 
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The  narrow  cultivable  strip  Is  tilled  by  peasants  of  a  distinctly  darker 
complexion  than  the  fellahin  of  the  Theba'id.  Both  land  and  people 
approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  Nubian  type. 

On  the  E.  bank  lies  AUit.  —  At  the  village  of  Miniha  (E.  bank) 
we  enter  the  E.  branch  of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  the  island 
of  Mansitriyeh^  with  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

On  a  hill  on  the  E.  bank  and  conspicuous  from  a  considerable 
distance  appear  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Kom  Ombo, 
especially  picturesque  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  islands 
opposite  the  E.  bank  were,  perhaps,  in  former  times  united  with  the 
mainland,  or  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel;  but  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  Nile  has  gradually  extended  its  channel 
farther  and  farther  to  the  E. ;  and  during  the  19th  cent,  alone  about 
20  ft.  have  been  washed  away  from  the  E.  bank,  along  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  building.  An  embankment  has  been  constructed  to 
prevent  farther  mischief. 

42  M.  K6m  Ombo,  the  ^Hill  of  Ombos',  lis  about  50  ft.  above 
the  average  surface-level  of  the  Nile.  The  ancient  Egyptian  city 
of  OmJbos  probably  owes  its  foundation  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
its  site,  upon  a  hill  commanding  both  the  Nile  and  the  routes  from 
Nubia  to  the  Nile  valley.  Yet  the  town  attained  no  great  prosperity 
until  the  Ptolemaic  era ,  when  it  was  converted  from  an  ordinary 
provincial  town  into  the  capital  of  the  separate  nome  of  Ombites. 
It  was  at  this  era  that  the  mighty  temples  were  built,  which  excite 
our  admiration  to-day ;  the  earlier  sanctuaries  have  left  scarcely  a 
trace.  Not  content  like  other  towns  with  one  local  deity,  Ombos 
possessed  two  chief  gods  —  the  crocodile- headed  Sobk  (Sukhos) 
and  the  hawk-headed  Harosris.  With  the  former  were  specially  ; 
associated  Hathor  and  the  youthful  moon-god  Khons-Hor;  with 
the  latter,  the  'Good  Sister'  (^T^sent-nofret^  a  special  form  of  Ha- 
thor) and  the  *Lord  of  Both  Lands'  (P-neb-tewe).  The  ruins  of  the 
town,  now  buried  in  sand,  lie  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  plateau. 
In  1893  all  the  temple-buildings  in  the  S.  part  of  the  plateau  were 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  restored  under  the  directions  of  De  Morgan. 
A  marble  tablet  on  the  right  door  to  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (p.  325) 
commemorates  the  fact.  At  the  W.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  a  dis- 
mantled British  fort. 

From  the  landing-place,  to  the  S.  of  the  hill,  a  road  skirts  the 
river-bank  to  a  modern  flight  of  steps,  which  ascends  direct  to  the 
principal  entrance.  Tickets  of  admission  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  temple-precincts  were  enclosed  by  a  brick  girdle-wall.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  a  massive  Pyloriy  erected  by  Ptolemy  Neos 
Dionysos.  Only  the  right  (£.)  half  is  now  standing  ;  the  other  has 
sunk  in  the  river.  The  relieJfs  show  Neos  Dionysos  presenting  various 
offerings  to  the  gods  of  Ombos.   We  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  — 

*Great  Temple  of  Bobk  and  Haroerit.  T\v\s  t%m^\^  ^^^^^sSS^.  wv 
a  uniform  plan  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  au^  ^tblNj^Wx^^^'^V^'^^' 
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liefs  by  Philometor,  Euergetes  II.,  and  Keos  Dionysos.  The  reliefs 
in  the  court  and  on  the  outer  walls,  however,  were  added  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  more  especially  under  Tiberius.  The  Ptolemaic 
reliefs  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  emperors,  as  they 
are  in  low  relief  while  the  latter  are  ^en  creux\  In  its  general 
arrangements  the  temple  of  Ombos  resembles  other  temples  of  the 
same  period  (at  Dendera,  Edfu,  and  PhilsB),  but  it  differs  from 
them  in  being  dedicated  to  two  deities  instead  of  to  one  only.  Each 
of  these  two  deities  had  his  own  special  worship  and  festivals,  so 
the  entire  building  is  bisected  longitudinally  by  an  imaginary  line, 
each  half  having  its  own  gateways,  doorways,  and  chapels.  The  S. 
or  right  half  was  dedicated  to  Sobk^  the  N.  or  left  half  to  Haroeris, 

The  Pylon,  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple-court,  had  two  doors. 
The  left  half  has  completely  vanished ;  while  only  the  lower  part  of 
the  central  pillar  (between  the  doors)  and  of  the  right  wing  remain. 

On  the  outer  side  (facing  the  river)  of  the  right  wing  arc  the  follow- 
ing representations,  from  left  to  right:  PI.  a.  Sobk,  Hathor,  and  Khons- 
Hor,  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  right  half  of  the  temple.  PI.  b.  Hiero- 
glyphic text  of  52  lines.  PI.  c.  Emp.  Domitian,  with  the  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt,  accompanied  by  14  gods  and  goddesses,  ofTering  gifts  to  the  above 
mentioned  deities. 

At  the  corner  to  the  right  (above  PI.  c)  the  upper  row  of  representations 
also  has  been  preserved:  six  spirits  (the  last  three  with  jackals'*  heads) 
carrying  a  (defaced)  shrine,  followed  by  images  of  the  gods  bearing  the 

symbols  np  ('life"")  and    I   Chappiness"")    on   long  poles;    finally    a   large 

figure  of  the  king,  preceded  by  a  priest  offering  incense  and  followed  by 
his  guardian  spirit  (with  a  king^s  head  upon  a  sceptre). 

The  Court,  as  at  Edfu,  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colon- 
nades.  Only  the  lower  portions  of  the  16  columns  are  now  left. 
The  reliefs  on  these,  the  colouring  of  which  is  in  places  admirably 
preserved,  represent  Tiberius  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  right  wing  of  the  pylon  are  two  doors,  one  of  which 
(PI.  d)  admits  to  a  small  apartment,  the  other  (PL  e)  leads  to  a 
staircase  by  which  the  roof  of  the  pylon  was  gained.  The  square 
basement  in  the  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  an  altar  ^  let  into 
the  ground  beside  it  are  two  small  granite  troughs,  into  which 
drink-offerings  may  have  been  poured.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
rooms  of  the  temple,  the  ancient  pavement  is  in  excellent  preserya- 
tion.  The  rear  of  the  court  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  great 
hypostyle  hall  by  screen-walls,  in  which  are  two  large  portals  and 
two  smaller  doorways.  On  the  screen-wall  to  the  right  (PI.  /)  is  a 
relief  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout  pouring 
the  water  of  conserration  upon  King  Noos  Dionysos,  to  the  left  of 
whom  is  the  crocodile-headed  Sobk,  the  lord  of  the  right  half  of  the 
temple.  On  the  left  wall  (PI.  g)  the  same  scene  takes  place  before 
tlie  iawk-headcd  Haroeris,  to  wYiom  t\v%\ft^\.\i^l^l  V^kfc^m\il«  is 
dedicated.  The  screen-walls  are  cio^u^^  vi\^>i  ^^t^wj^.^  ^^  WKa. 
disks  on  their  heads. 
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The  Qabat  Hypostylb  Hall  (Pronaos)  contains  10  columns  with 
rich  floral  and  palm-capitals,  on  which  the  roof  rested.  On  the  shafts 
appears  Neos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  ceiling  of  the 
two  main  aisles  is  embellished  with  flying  vultures ;  while  the  under 
side  of  the  architrave  supporting  this  ceiling  bears  astronomical 
designs  (star-gods  in  their  boats,  etc.).  We  may  observe  the  lines 
dividing  the  surface  into  squares  to  guide  the  artist  in  drawing  the 
figures,  and  also  some  older  sketches  that  were  not  carried  to  com- 
pletion. The  mural  reliefs  here  are  especially  beautiful,  the  finest 
being  that  to  the  right  of  the  N.  portal  (on  screen-wall  k).  We  here 
see  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos),  in  presence  of  Haroeris  (to  the  right), 
being  blessed  by  a  lion-headed  Isis  and  the  hawk-headed  Harsiesis, 
on  the  light,  and  by  the  goddess  Newt  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout, 
on  the  left. 

The  remaining  mural  reliefs  may  be  inspected  by  those  who  are  not  press- 
ed for  time.  On  isfereen  Wall  i :  the  guardian-goddesses  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bgypt  blessing  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos),  to  the  left  stand  the  crocodile- 
lieaded  Sobk  and  his  companion  Hathor.  —  To  the  left,  above  the  small 
Ihor  k:  Keos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  four  fabulous  monsters  (including  a 
winged  lion  with  four  heads) ;  the  animals  have  been  scratched  out.  —  Op- 
posite, on  Wall  2,  are  three  rows.  Bottom  Bow :  to  the  right  are  Euergetes  II. 
and  Cleopatra  (upper  parts  wanting)  in  presence  of  Sobk  and  his  fellow- 
gods  Hathor  and  P-neb-tewe*,  in  the  middle,  the  king  before  the  hawk- 
headed  Haroeris  and  the  ^good  sister'';  to  the  left  Euergetes  presents  the 
temple  of  Ombos  to  Sobk  and  Hathor.  Middle  Bow :  to  the  right  the  king 
(wanting)  sacrifices  to  Osiris  enthroned,  Isis  (before  whom  is  her  youthful 
son),  and  Nephthys ;  in  the  middle  Euergetes  presents  flowers  to  the  earth- 
god  Geb  and  the  sky-goddess  Newt;  to  the  left  Euergetes  offers  two  jars 
of  wine  to  Show  and  the  lion-headed  Tefnut.  Top  Bow :  to  the  right,  the 
king  (wantinjp;)  before  Haroeris,  the  'good  sister',  and,P-neb-tewe;  in  the 
middle  he  offers  an  ornament  to  Sobk  and  Ehons-Hor ;  to  the  left  Euergetes 
offers  milk  to  Sobk  and  Hathor.  —  On  Wall  m,  to  the  left  of  the  left 
entrance  to  the  next  room,  are  three  rows  of  similar  scenes. 

The  Small  Hypostylb  Hall  is  entered  by  two  doors.  Its  ceil- 
ing, which  was  lower  than  that  of  the  great  hall,  was  supported  by 
10  columns  with  floral  capitals.  On  each  shaft  Euergetes  II.  is 
shown  sacrificing  to  a  god ;  the  mural  reliefs  also  show  him  in  com- 
munion with  the  gods.  The  relief  on  the  left  (N.)  wall  should  be 
noticed :  the  hawk-headed  Haroeris  presents  the  curved  sword  to 
Euergetes  II.,  behind  whom  are  his  sister  Cleopatra  and  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.   The  sacred  crocodile  of  Ombos  is  represented  at 

PI.  n,  between  the  doors  leading  from  the  great  hall. 

Between  the  doors  leading  hence  to  the  inner  rooms  of  the  temple  arc 
reliefs  showing  Philom^tor,  elder  brother  of  Euergetes  II.,  sacrificing  to 
the  hawk-headed  Haroeris. 

The  following  three  smaller  Vestibules,  each  of  which  lies  a 
little  higher  than  the  preceding ,   are  also  embellished  with  fine 
reliefs.    Adjoining  are  a  number  of  side-chambers,  which  may  have 
been  used  as  storerooms;  those  to  the  left(^.^\iaiNfe  ^Xxao^X.  't.ws^- 
pletely  disappeared.    On  the  rear-wall  of  ^estWj\v\^  \\Y  ^  Xi^'t^'^Kw 
^e  doors,  is  a  Me  relief:  Philometor,   clad  iu  a  >N\v\.t^  Ycv?k.\\\\«i  ^\v^ 
accompanied  by  Cleopatra,   stands  before  tVift  Yxa-^N^L-Yi^^^^^  m^Q^ 
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god  Kbons,  who  writes  the  name  of  the  king  upon  a  palm-leaf,  from 
which  hangs  the  symbol  for  length  of  time;  behind  are  Sobk  and 
Haroeris,  the  chief  gods  of  Ombos. 

Two  doors  lead  from  Vestibule  III  to  the  two  Sanctuabibs,  of 
which  that  to  the  left  (PI.  fl)  was  dedicated  to  Haroeris j  that  to  the 
right  (PI.  S)  to  8ohk,  In  each  is  a  pedestal  of  dark  granite  on  which 
the  sacred  boat  with  the  image  of  the  god  was  placed.  Beside  and 
behind  these  chapels  are  smaller  apartments  with  crypts. 

Two  small  side-doors  lead  from  the  great  hall  to  an  Inner  Pass- 
age round  the  temple  proper,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which  are 
seven  doors  opening  into  as  many  Ghambb&s  (PI.  l-yn).  In  the 
central  Room  iy  is  a  staircase  to  the  upper  story.  In  some  of  the 
others  are  unfinished  sculptures  (reliefs  and  inscriptions),  illustrat- 
ing various  stages  in  the  progress  of  such  works. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  great  temple  lay  a  small  Birth. 
HonBe,  facing  towards  the  S. ,  and  now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
It  was  built  or  restored  by  Euergetes  II.  Among  the  extant  reliefs 
one  (at  PI.  o)  deserves  notice.  It  represents  Euergetes  II.  with  two 
gods  sailing  in  a  boat  through  the  marshes,  which  are  bordered  with 
papyrus-plants  thronged  with  birds;  to  the  left  is  the  Ithyphallic 
god  Mui-Ammon-Re.  —  On  the  S.  side  is  a  subterranean  staircase 
(PL  p)  leading  to  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  a  Nilometer 
(much  damaged),  like  that  at  Edfu. 

Finally  we  vicit  the  small  unfinished  Chapel  of  Hathos,  built 
of  red  sandstone  under  the  Kmp.  Domitian. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the  temple  commands  a  beautiful  •View 

of  tbe  Nile  and  the  Nubian  districts  on  the  W.  bank. 

Near  the  village  of  8Ju»U>  {ElChatb)^  on  the  verge  of  the  desert  to  the  E. 
of  the  temple  of  Ombos,  are  graves  of  crocodiles  and  other  sacred  animals. 

Above  Kdm  Ombo  the  channel  of  the  river  narrows.  On  the  W. 
bank,  near  Rakdbeh^  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Contra-Omhoa. 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  laud  on  the  E.  bank  only. 
Dark-skinned,  nude  inhabitants  here  and  there  work  a  water-wheel. 
—  Dardu  (Daraw)^  a  railway- station  (p.  308)  on  the  E.  bank,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  Arabic  and  Nubian  languages. 

The  scenery  becomes  tamer  beyond  the  village  of  Kuhdntyehf  on 
the  W.  bank. 

Opposite  rises  the  Oebel  el-Hammdm,  with  quarries  vbich 
yielded  stone  for  the  temple  at  Ombos  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Makere.  At  El-Khatara,  to  the  S.  of  it,  granite  appears  for  the 
first  time. 

At  El-Wdresdh  (W.  bank),  opposite  the  island  of  Abu  *A¥tfy  are 
guarries  ("with  graffiti). 

JVesr  Oetireh,  a  Tillage  on  the  E.  bank,  about  2  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Assuan,  a  glistening  white  cliff  comM  Vulo  ft\^\iV  t^w^^V^^  ^% 
^/^   of  an  ancient  qiiartz-quarry,  whence  Ih^  l.tTs'^^^''^^  <j\Aa.V^^ 
tite  necessary  material  for  polishing  haid  Btotvft. 
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As  we  approach  Assuan  (E.  bank),  the  scene  presented  to  us  is 
one  of  great  and  peculiar  beauty.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  the 
Kuhbet  el-hawa  (p.  334) ;  straight  in  front  of  us  lies  the  N.  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  of  EUpkantine  (p.  330),  with  the  Savoy  Hotel. 
Sandstone  now  gives  place  to  masses  of  granite  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  channel  of  the  stream. 

68  M.  Assudn. 


29.  Assu&n  and  its  Environs. 

The  Tourist  Steamers  usually  remain  here  2  days.  —  Railway ,  see 
p.  908;  the  station  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

Hotels.  '^Savot  Hotel,  belonging  to  the  Anglo-American  Nile-Steatner 
&  Hotel  Co.^  on  the  island  of  Elephantine,  whither  guests  are  conveyed 
hy  special  hoat;  *Gatabact  Hotel,  belonging  to  Meurs.  Cook  (manager, 
Herr  Stefger;  English  housekeeper),  situated  opposite  Elephantine,  near 
the  lowest  cataract,  with  lawn-tennis  courts;  'Assuan  Hotel  (belonging 
to  Mr.  Pagnon,  proprietor  of  the  Luxor  Hotel),  on  the  quay.  All  these 
are  open  in  winter  only  (comp.  p.  xxviii);  pens,  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  16*., 
cheaper  in  Dec.  and  March  by  arrrangement. 

Oafes.  Khedivial  Dining  Room;  A»$u&n  Bar;  Caf4  Khidivial^  on  the 
quay  (with  unpretending  bedrooms). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  on  the  river-bank,  to  the  N.  of  the  steamboat 
quay.  —  Cook'^t  Office  in  the  vicinity. 

Ohurches.  Englith  Protestant  Churchy  beside  the  Cataract  Hotel;  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

British  Vice-Consul,  ifa^or  W.  H.  Hunter. — Physician.  Dr.  Leigh  Canney. 

Nubian  Articles  are  everywhere  offered  for  sale:  cstrich  feathers  and 
fans,  silver  rings  and  armlets,  ivory  hoops,  weapons  of  the  dervishes 
(mostly,  however,  manufactured  in  Assuan),  amulets,  horns,  basket-work, 
and  aprons  of  leather  fringe  (the  costume  of  the  women  of  the  Sudsln, 
which  they  oddly  call  'Madama  Kubia").  Grey  and  black  ostrich  feathers 
are  comparatively  cheap  (8  piastres  =  2  fr.  each),  larger  and  perfect  white 
feathers  cost  10-20  fr.  apiece  and  upward.  Travellers,  however,  will  find 
it  more  convenient  to  buy  these  in  Cairo.  —  The  Bazaar  is  distinguished 
for  its  excellent  local  pottery  of  great  beauty  of  form. 

Distribution  of  Time.  1st  Day.  Elephantine  (p.  381)  and  the  Rock  Tomhs 
on  the  W.  bank  (p.  832);  in  the  afternoon,  Assudn  and  its  Bazaars,  the 
Bishdrin  Camp  (p.  329),  and  possibly  also  the  Oranite  Quarries  (p.  3B0). 
Travellers  by  the  tourist-steamers,  which  arrive  in  the  afternoon,  visit 
Elephantine  on  the  same  day.  —  2nd  Day.  Island  of  Philae;  <  n  the  way 
back  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  works  of  the  new  Nile  Dam  (p.  835)  or 
to  the  Oranite  Quarries  (p.  330),  if  unvisited.  —  3rd  Day.  Excursion  to 
the  Convent  of  St.  Simeon  (p.  33i;  Vs  day),  or  second  visit  to  Phitae  (p.  336). 

A88aA.n,  Greek  Syene,  Coptic  Suan,  with  about  13,000  inhab., 
lies  on  the  E.  bank,  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  a  hill,  in  N. 
lat.  24®  6'  30".     The  fertile  strip  here  is  narrow ,  but  supports 
numerous  date-palms,  the  fruit  of  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 
Assuan  is  the  capital  of  El^Heddd,  the  southernmost  province  of 
Upper  Egypt,  embracing  the  old  province  cf  Esneh  and  the  district 
between  the  first  two  cataracts.   It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  au.- 
thorities  and  of  a  garrison.    The  once  coiiBiA«ttt\A^\x^^^vs!k.  ^^^^^- 
Aucts  of  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia  has  gi^atV^  iiWciv  ^«.  ^vx^jy^^  ^^'^ 
MabdiBt  rerolt   The  Nile  here  dWdes  into  s^^TH^xiX  wm^^  ^'^X!'^'^'S^^ 
by  granite  rockB  and  islands,  the  laig^at  ol  vrtA^W%^E^«v^*^^^ 
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(p.  330).    The  horizon  on  the  W.  is  bounded  hy  the  Libyan  hills, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Arabian  mountains. 

HisTOBT.  The  district  round  the  modem  Assuan,  including  the  island 
of  Elephantine,  bore  in  antiquity  the  name  of  Y^nty  or  'Elephant  Land*, 
probably  because  the  Egyptians  here  first  saw  the  African  elephant.  At 
a  later  date  that  name  was  restricted  to  the  island  and  town  of  Elephant- 
ine. From  antiquity  down  to  the  present  day  Elephantine  has  marked 
the  limit  of  Egypt  proper  in  the  direction  of  Nubia.  From  the  erectiou 
of  the  Pyramids  to  the  Roman  period  the  ancient  Egyptians  found  material 
for  their  great  temples  and  statues  in  the  quarries  of  Yebu  (Syene),  which 
yielded  fine  coloured  granite,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  translucent 
.  quartz  and  of  yellow,  brownish,  pink,  and  black  mica.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  term  'syenite',  which  was  used  by  Pliny,  is  now  applied 
by  geologists  to  a  different  variety  of  stone,  containing  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  hornblende.  Strategically,  Tebu  commanded  the  Nile  cataracts 
and  the  channels  that  fostered  communication  by  water  between  Egypt 
and  Nubia.  It  was  also  the  starting-point  of  the  great  caravan-routes 
leading  to  Nubia  and  the  Sudan,  along  which  passed  the  earliest  com- 
mercis^  and  military  expeditions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  thus  became 
an  important  depot  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  province  was  also  named  Yebu  and  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  (p.  331). 

Another  town,  named  Stohtet^  the  Syene  of  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  appears  not  to  have  attained  any  great  im- 
portance until  a  late  period.  Large  mounds  of  rubbish  near  the  railway- 
station  still  indicate  the  former  size  of  this  town.  Juvenal^  the  Latin  satiric  f 
poet,  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  garrison  at  Syene,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  banished  to  the  most  remote  frontier  of  the  empire,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  biting  attacks  on  the  court.  A  famous  curiosity  of  ancient  Syene 
was  a  well,  into  which  the  sun's  rays  descended  perpendicularly,  casting 
no  shadow,  at  midday  during  the  summer-solstice,  thus  proving  that 
Syene  was  situated  under  the  tropic  (which,  however,  has  now  shifted'*'^ 
somewhat  to  the  S.).  The  report  of  its  existence  led  the  learned  AUienian 
Eratosthenes  (276-196  B.C.),  attached  to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  to  the  » 
discovery  of  the  method  of  measuring  the  size  of  the  earth  that  is  still  I 
employed.  The  place  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Blemmyes  (p.  852), 
but  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  appears  to  have  rapidly  re- 
gained itsjprosperity  under  the  Ehalifs.  Arab  authors  record  that  no  fewer 
than  20,000  inhabitants  died  of  the  plague  at  one  time,  a  fact  that  points 
to  a  very  large  total  population.  After  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.  Assuan 
suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  plundering  Arab  tribes,  finally 
put  a  stop  to  by  a  Turkish  garrison  stationed  here  by  the  sultan  Selim, 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517. 

The  broad  and  clean  street  skirting  the  rlyer  presents  an  almost 
European  appearance,  with  its  whitewashed  houses.    To  the  N.  of 
the  landing-place  a  ruined  building,  for  which  stones  of  earlier 
buildings  have  been  used,  projects  into  the  river.   This,  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  El-Hammdm  (the  bath),   probably  dates  from  the 
Roman  period  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lock  or  a  tete-de-pont. 
Near  it  rises  the  Assuin  Hotel ;  farther  down  are  the  government- 
buildings,  the  Cafe  Kh^divial,  Cook's  bureau,  and  the  Post  Office ; 
and  upstream  are  the  Commissariat  Store,  the  Cataract  Hotel,  and 
the  palm-shaded  railway-station  (p.  327).    Farther  to  the  S.  are 
t/ie  ruins  of  a  building  (probably  a  convent)  on  a  hill  and  Fort 
Tagug.    On  the  island  of  Elephantine  the  S&^o'j  Uo\<\  Va  «.ota^1- 
7UOUS.  A  cross  the  river  appears  the  hill  witih  t\ift  totW-\ftm\>a  «si^\^^ 
:adlfet  eJ-hawa  (p,  334)  on  the  highest  point.  T\i<i  ^VV«>,  ^^  ^'^ 
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divided  channel,  appears  small;  but  it  still  preserves  its  ^enerablo 
aspect,  for  everywhere,  even  on  the  rocks  by  the  stream,  are  in- 
scriptions and  numerous  memorials  of  the  grand  old  times. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  to  the  £.  of  the  railway- 
station  lies  a  small  and  not  very  interesting  Ptoi^maic  TsMrLK. 
now  buried  in  rubbish  with  the  exception  of  the  fa^^ade.  The  koy 
is  kept  by  an  official  of  the  Administration  des  Antiviuite's.  Built 
by  Euergetes  I.  and  Philopator,  but  never  quite  completed,  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  I  sis  of  Syene. 

In  the  centre  of  the  facade  is  the  Main  Portal,  crowned  with  a  oou- 
emve  eomice;  it  is  now  closed,  the  present  entrance  being  by  a  ^ap  in  tho 
wall  to  the  left.  Left  Jamb:  alK>ye,  Energies  presenting  an  image  of  Maat 
to  Anunon;  beluw,  Euergetes  offering  milk  to  a  goddei^s.  Kight  J,im^ : 
above,  Euei^tes  before  Min-Ammonj  below,  Eucrgctos  saoriiioin^  to 
Hathor.  IAhM:  to  the  right,  Euergetes  sacriOciug  to  Osiris,  I$i$.'  and 
Haipoerataa,  and  Eaergetes  before  the  crocodile-headed  Sobk  of  S)eno  and 
Hathori  to  the  left,  Eaergetes  presenting  an  image  of  Maat  to  the  cataract- 
gods  Kjuiiim,  Satis,  and  Anukis,  and  Euergetes  and  his  wife  Itcrcnico 
tiefore  IsIb.  —  The  Intebiob  consists  of  a  hall  with  two  pillars  and  thrco 
ekaprrlf.  Thm  two  side-chapels  are  filled  up;  the  reliefs  in  the  central 
ehapal  show  Euergetes  (once  accompanied  by  Berenice)  before  the  variouA 
delues  of  Syene. 

Kear  the  temple  is  a  rock-inscription  of  the  rei^n  of  Amenophis  IV. : 
to  the  right  la  Men,  ^superintendent  of  works\  before  the  figure  of  Amon- 
opUa  m.)  to  the  left  is  Men's  son  Bek,  chief  architect  at  Tell  el-'Amarua 
(p.  906),  before  the  figure  (defaced)  of  Amenophis  IV.,  upon  which  tho 
sun's  raya  descend. 

To  the  S.  of  the  railway-station  are  the  bases  of  several  statucit 
of  Roman  emperors,  with  Latin  votive  inscriptions,  perhaps  on  tho 
site  of  the  old  Jhraetorium,  The  now  street  on  which  those  lie  j;ot>s 
on  to  the  Cataract  Hotel,  passing  the  English  Churchy  which  was 
built  in  1899-1900  by  Mr.  Somors  Clarke  in  the  stylo  of  a  (\>ptio 
chapel,  vith  a  dome. 

Aiide  (donkey  there  and  back  5  pias.)  may  bo  taken  to  the  C.vmv 
ov  XHB  BiSHABiN,  situated  within  an  ancient  Arab  cemetery,  'V^  M> 
to  the  K  of  the  town.  These  Arabs  with  their  families  live  in 
wretched  tents  covered  with  mats.  Beduins  of  the  'Ababdoh  tribe, 
dlfllDiing  both  in  type  and  dress  from  the  Bishariii,  also  have  trnts 
here.  Both  tribes  speak  a  curious  language,  allied  to  Kgyi>tiaii  and 
other  £.  African  dialects.  They  support  themsolvos  by  rattlo-rcnring 
and  by  trading,  especially  with  senna-leaves,  which  thoy  eolloci  in 
the  desert  and  sell  at  good  prices.  The  exhibitions  and  danros  ( 'fan* 
tasia')-  which  they  perform  are  simply  invented  to  onti*rtain  the 
tonriat  and  have  nothing  national  or  chara<'teristic  about  (horn. 
The  handaome  Bishartn  children,  with  thick  curly  hair,  hawk  ehnlns 
aud  other  amall  articles  about  the  town.  —  A  line.  *Viow  is  com- 
manded by  .the  Toin6  of  Shtkh  Hardn^  above  tho  camp,  to  tho  rl^ht. 

We  may  return  via  the  ancient  AnAn  Okmbtkuikh,  wbich  aro 
dtuated  In  the  desert  to  the  S.  of  the  town.    Kach  grave  is  ntarktMl 
by  a  rectangle  of  unhewn  stones  and  a  slab  boarluR  ivu  V\\v^v\\v'^^v^^\« 
The  tomTu  cftiie  richer  dead  are  small  domed  ereiiUow^. 
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On  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road  are  gome  large 
mosque-like  Cenotaph*  of  famous  saints,  such  as  the  ShSkh  Hahmdd,  the 
ShSkh  'Ali,  the  Lady  (Seyidneh)  Zenab,  etc  ,  whose  memory  is  celebrated 
by  festivals  on  their  birthdays,  etc. 

The  Oranite  Quarries  (Arabic  Ma*ctdin)^  from  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  builders  and  sculptors  drew  their  supplies  (comp.  p.  328), 
are  situated  in  the  hills  to  the  S.,  and  may  be  reached  in  ^4  l^r* 
either  direct  from  the  Bisharin  camp  or  from  the  town  by  a  route 
leading  via  the  Arab  cemeteries  (p.  329)  and  then  to  the  E.,  passing 
a  grove  of  tamarisks.  Numerous  blocks  of  granite  lie  where  they 
were  left  when  the  works  were  given  up ;  e,g,  the  huge  block  (marked 
'obelisk'  on  the  Plan)  in  the  N.  Quarry^  measuring  92  ft  in  length 
and  IOY2  f^-  li^  breadth  at  the  broadest  part.  A  moderately  lofty 
c]l£f  shows  manifold  traces  of  the  industry  of  the  ancient  stone- 
cutters. The  blocks  were  detached  from  the  cliffs  by  boring  nu- 
merous holes  along  a  prescribed  line,  driving  wedges  into  these,  and 
then  wetting  the  wedges.  By  this  process  tolerably  smooth  and 
even  fractures  were  obtained.  Frequently  the  blocks  were  finished 
on  three  sides  before  being  finally  detached.  Statues ,  sarcophagi, 
obelisks,  etc.,  were  also  roughly  worked  over  by  the  stone-cutters 
in  the  quarries  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  for  transport  The  bill 
above  the  N.  quarry  commands  a  wide  prospect,  including  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Simeon  (p.  334)  in  a  desert-valley,  to  the  W.,  beyond 
the  Nile. 

The  S.  Quarry,  ^/2^^'  farther  to  the  S.,  contains  still  more 
rough-hewn  sculptures,  ready  for  removal.  The  quarry  opens  to 
the  E.,  facing  the  desert  On  a  rock  here  may  be  seen  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  name  of  Amenophis  III. ,  though  the  name  and  figure 
of  the  stone-cutter  who  carved  it  have  been  obliterated.  Beside  it 
two  trough-shaped  sarcophagi  have  been  begun  (in  the  Ptolemaic 
or  in  the  Roman  period);  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  unfinished 
colossus  of  a  king  (covered,  except  the  feet,  with  sand),  and  a  large 
quadrangular  block,  perhaps  intended  for  the  shrine  of  a  god.  Far- 
ther on,  near  the  railway,  and  towards  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  a  figure 
of  Osiris  (called  Ramses  by  the  natives),  about  20  ft.  in  height 
This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  desert  and  in  the  direction 
of  Philae. 

A  massive  Embanked  Road,  by  which  the  huge  blocks  were 
conveyed  to  the  Nile,  runs  from  the  quarries  to  Assuan  and  is  used 
to  this  day.  —  If  we  follow  the  railway-line  we  reach  the  railway- 
station  of  Shelim  (p.  336)  in  1/4  hr. 


The  verdant  island  of  Elephantine,  with  its  luxuriant  palm- 
trees;   attracts  all  travellers.   The  Arabs  call  it  merely  Oeiireh^  i,e, 
*J8land'j  or  Oeziret  Assudn,   It  is  reached  by  small  boat  (felAkeh) 
//J  a  few  mill,  from  the  landing-place,  aivd  tl^^  wvlw -A^NX  N«2l^ 
barely  an  hour.    There  are  two  villages  on  E\epAiWv\.\i\<i,  ^V^^*^  W- 
^ab/ta/jts  speak  Nubian. 
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By  far  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  island  is  the  *Nilo- 
meter,  beside  a  sakiyeh  on  the  E.  side  facing  Assuan,  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Mikyds.  After  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  neglect 
it  was  repaired  and  restored  to  use  in  1870  in  the  reign  of  the 
Khedive  Isma'il,  as  is  recorded  by  French  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscribed  block  of  granite.  On  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  are  damaged  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  im- 
perial epoch,  giving  the  water-levels.  The  scales  date  from  the 
later  imperial  epoch,  and  the  ells  are  marked  in  Greek  (and  also  in 
Demotic)  characters.  The  new  scale  is  inscribed  on  marble  tablets. 
—  Strabo's  accurate  description  of  this  nilometer  is  not  yet  anti- 
quated :  : — 

^The  Nilometer  is  a  well  built  of  regular  hewn  stones,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  which  is  recorded  the  rise  of  the  stream,  not  only  the 
maximum  but  also  the  minimum  and  average  rise,  for  the  water  in  the 
well  rises  and  falls  with  the  stream.  On  the  side  of  the  well  are  marks, 
measuring  the  height  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  and  the  other  water- 
levels.  These  are  observed  and  published  for  general  information.  .  .  . 
This  is  of  importance  to  the  peasants  for  the  management  of  the  water, 
the  embankments,  the  canals,  etc.,  and  to  the  officials  on  account  of  the 
taxes.    For  the  higher  the  rise^  of  water,  the  higher  are  the  taxes\ 

Farther  to  the  S.,  opposite  the  Cataract  Hotel,  lies  a  massive 
Ancient  Structure.  Many  of  the  blocks  used  were  taken  from  earlier 
edifices  and  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  different  dates.  The 
rock-inscriptions  close  to  the  stream  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  entire  S.  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  great  mounds 
of  rubbish  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Elephantine. 
Among  some  brick  walls  a  few  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  quay  we  may 
distinguish  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  constructed  with 
stones  brought  f^om  earlier  edifices,  including  the  drums  of  columns 
and  blocks  with  the  cartouches  of  Thutmosis  III.,  Ramses  III.,  and 
other  monarchs.  From  the  solitary  stump  of  a  column  now  stand- 
ing we  learn  that  Trajan  was  the  builder.  Close  by  is  the  top  of  a 
Greek  altar  in  red  granite,  with  the  inscription,  ^To  the  great  god 
Ammon'.  About  50  paces  to  the  £.  a  granite  portal,  once  the  entrance 
to  some  large  temple,  dominates  all  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
reliefs  upon  it  show  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxvii),  sacrificing  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum  and  other 
deities  of  Elephantine.  Inscribed  blocks  and  sculptured  fragments 
lie  around  in  all  directions.  Various  other  buildings,  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  the  savants  of  the  French  Expedition,  were  pulled  down 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Among  these  were  temples 
built  by  Amenophis  III.  and  Thutmosis  III. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  island,  especially  a  granite  promontory 
on  the  W.  bank,  command  a  fine  'View  of  the  black  m\.^ Vwr«\i^ 
rough  and  smooth  rocks  of  the  cataract,  aimoTig^W^^^^^^,^^^^*^ 

A  row  round  the  island  is  recommended  ^|a^t.^.   —  "^^  '^^^isiJ^A 
Gadtnarii  or  Sirdars  I$land^    between  B\eplianV.\Tie   «.u^  VXv^  ^'^  •   ^^^*- 
the  Nile,  belongs  to  Lord  Kitchener. 
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On  the  W.  bank,  to  the  N.  of  Elephantine,  rises  a  hill,  crowned 
iivith  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh,  in  TK-hich  are  excavated  the  *Boek  Tombs 
of  the  princes  and  grandees  of  Elephantine.  These,  most  of  which 
were  opened  in  1885-86  by  Sir  F.  Grenfell,  date  from  the  close  of 
the  Ancient  Empire  and  from  the  Middle  Empire  and  are  therefore 
contemporary  with  the  tombs  at  Benihasan,  which  they  resemble 
both  in  construction  and  decoration.  The  more  important  tombs 
are  now  kept  closed.   Tickets  should  not  be  forgotten. 

We  cross  the  river  in  a  small  boat  (there  and  back,  6  pias.  each 
person).  From  the  landing-place  we  ascend  a  sandy  path,  which 
reaches  the  top  at  Tomb  31.  The  ancient  staircase,  hewn  in  the 
rock  and  consisting  of  two  parallel  flights  of  about  85  steps,  with  an 
inclined  plane  between  them  up  which  the  sarcophagi  were  drawn, 
is  now  covered  by  the  sand.    The  view  from  the  tombs  is  fine. 

We  begin  with  Tomb  No.  25,  belonging  to  Hekhu.  This  dates 
from  the  6th  Dyn.;  and  both  its  construction  and  decoration  are 
somewhat  crude.  It  contains  18  somewhat  roughly  worked  columns 
in  3  rows.  Between  two  columns  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  stone 
table  with  three  legs,  which  was  perhaps  used  as  an  altar.  On  the 
rear-wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  door-shaped  stele,  within  a 
recess  approached  by  steps  and  closed  by  a  screen-wall.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  walls  and  columns  show  the  deceased  receiving 
various  votive  gifts.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  offerings  are  being 
made  to  the  deceased;  to  the  left  of  this  are  agricultural  scenes 
(ploughing ;  harvest;  asses  bringing  home  the  harvest).  —  Adjoining 
is  Tomb  No.  26,  belonging  to  Sabni,  son  of  Mekhu.  The  remark- 
able entrance  is  divided  by  a  cross-beam  into  two  parts  —  the 
door  proper  and  a  window  above  It  The  tomb  chamber,  with 
14  square  pillars,  is  of  little  interest.  A  relief  on  the  Rear  Wall 
represents  the  deceased  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  his  daughters, 
hunting  in  the  marshes :  to  the  left  he  appears  holding  the  javelin 
in  his  right  hand  and  the  slain  birds  in  his  left;  to  the  right  he 
appears  harpooning  two  fish  at  a  blow;  in  the  middle  is  a  papyms- 
thicket  with  birds  hovering  about  It. 

Climbing  up  to  the  right  (N.)  from  this  tomb,  we  pass  several 
others  (Nos.  27,  29,  30)  which  are  sanded  up,  and  reach  — 

No.  28,  that  of  Heka-yeb  (locked).  In  the  small  chamber  is  a 
representation  of  the  deceased  as  a  negro,  with  a  dark-brown  skin. 
—  Farther  on  is  — 

*No.  31 ,  the  fine  tomb  of  8i-renpowet,  son  of  Satet-hotep,  and  a 
prince  under  Amenemhet  II.  Beyond  a  narrow  Passage  follow  a  HaU 
with  6  square  columns  (without  decoration)  and  then  a  Corridor 
(locked)  with  three  recesses  on  each  side.   Each  of  these  recesses 
contains  a  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  guise  ot  \\\^  OtiiTla  mummy. 
Before  the  erst  on  the  left  side  appears  the  dece^se^  MVrw^^Vi 
A/s  son.    At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  small  Hall,  V\^  iwa  ^^V 
f     ^^rs,  on  each  of  which  appears  the  deceaeed.  TlieUu^*  ^V^^iv^^^ 
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scene  into  squares  for  the  guidance  of  the  artist's  hand  may  still  be 
seen  in  several  of  these  designs.  At  the  back  of  this  hall  is  a  Receaa 
with  good  reliefs  and  delicately  executed  hieroglyphics.  On  the 
back-wall  of  the  recess  the  deceased  is  shown  at  table,  with  his  son 
before  him  carrying  flowers;  on  the  right  wall  the  mother  of  the 
deceased  sits  at  table,  with  the  deceased  standing  at  her  right ;  on 
the  left  wall  is  the  deceased  with  his  wife  in  front  of  him  and  his 
son  behind  him. 

Farther  on  are  the  tombs  of  Aku  (No.  32),  Khui  (sanded  upl, 
and  Khunes.  The  first  contains  a  recess  with  a  representation  of 
the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  at  a  meal  in  an  arbour,  with  their 
son  before  them.  In  the  tomb  of  Khunes  are  interesting  represen- 
tations of  Egyptian  craftsmen :  bakers,  potters,  metal-workers  beside 
a  furnace,  brewers,  glass-blowers,  leather-workers,  etc.  The  two 
last-named  tombs  were  used  as  dwellings  by  Coptic  monks  from 
the  .convent  on  the  plateau,  who  have  added  various  inscriptions 
and  figures  of  saints.  —  Then  follow  the  small  tomb  of  Khenusew 
(sanded  up)  and  the  Tomb  of  Harkhuf,  with  inscriptions  of  great 
historical  importance.  These  Inscriptions  appear  outside  the  tomb, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  above  and  beside  figures  of  the  deceased 
(to  the  left,  Harkhuf  leaning  on  a  long  staff  with  his  son  holding  a 
censer  in  front  of  him).  The  inscriptions  form  an  extract  from  the 
biography  of  Uarkhuf,  recording  especially  four  successful  trading 
expeditions  to  the  Sudan,  three  of  which  were  mad6  in  the  reign 
of  Merenre  (6th  Dyn.)  and  one  in  that  of  King  Nefer-er-ke-re,  the 
successor  of  Merenre.  Among  the  goods  brought  back  on  the  fourth 
journey  was  a  dwarf. 

Adjoining  is  the  small  tomb  of  Pepi-nakht  (No.  35 ;  sanded  up), 
with  important  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.    These 
extol  the  exploits  of  the  deceased  in  the  campaigns  led  by  King 
Nefer-er-ke-re  against  Nubia  and  the  Beduins  dwelling  to  the  E.  of 
Kgypt.   Farther  on  are  the  grave  of  Senmose  and  finally  the  interest- 
ing tomb  (No.  36)  of  8i-renpowet,  son  of  Sat-theni,  and  a  prince 
under  Usertesen  I.   In  the  Court  are  six  pillars,  which  supported 
the  roof  of  a  colonnade ;  on  the  shafts  are  inscriptions  and  figures 
of  the  deceased.   On  the  Back  Wall^  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a 
large  figure  of  the  deceased  followed  by  his  sandal-bearer  and  two 
dogs;  cattle  are  being  brought  to  him  (notice  the  enraged  bulls); 
he  appears  in  a  boat  spearing  fish.    To  the  right  of  the  door  is  a 
large  figure  of  the  deceased  followed  by  his  bow-bearer,  a  dog,  and 
his  three  sons.   Above,  the  deceased  is  shown  seated  in  a  colonnade, 
with  four  women  with  flowers  in  front  of  him ;  below  are  two  women 
and  a  man  gambling.  —  Within  the  tomb  is  a  sisv^W  RaU.^  VvS5«v 
pillars.    The  representations  on  the  walls  Mft  ■vm^o\\?0LW^\.^'1  \«>5y52«v 
injured;  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  river-8c©i\fea  8it^  s\iO'V'^  ^^^^^^'^'«*^_ 
Ashing).    On  the  pillars  are  figures  of  the  ^^cft«.%^^  ^^^^'^^^vco^ 
tereeting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Ms  pto^\xvc«k\  %TWv^'t^'^^9^^  ^ 
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registering  the  amount  of  grain;  brewing;  weaving  (much  defaced). 
A  vaulted  corridor  leads  hence  to  a  second  HaU  with  pillars,  at 
the  back  of  which  is  a  recess.  From  this  tomb  we  may  descend 
direct  to  the  river-bank.  —  Several  smaller  tombs  have  been  found 
on  a  lower  platform.  —  Higher  up  than  the  tombs  are  the  remains 
of  a  Coptic  convent. 

The  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  is  not  reached  without 
some  difficulty,  Is  crowned  by  the  Kubbet  el-hawa,  the  small  tomb 
of  a  shekh.  It  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Nile  valley,  the 
district  of  the  cataracts,  and  the  desert.  —  From  this  point  we  may 
reach  the  convent  of  St.  Simeon  in  ^2  ^^'  ?  ^7  &  route  following  the 
telegraph-poles. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Simeon  (Dir  Anba  Sama'dn)  is  situated  on 
a  hill  in  the  desert  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Landing  opposite 
the  S.'end  of  Elephantine,  we  follow  a  desert-valley,  passing  several 
rock-tombs,  and  in  20  min.  reach  our  goal.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  Coptic  convents,  though  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  monks  since  the  13th  century.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.  It  stands  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  over  20  ft.  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  built  of  hewn 
stone,  the  upper  part  of  bricks  of  Nile-mud.  The  two-storied  Main 
Building  lies  to  the  N.  The  lower  story  contains  a  large  central 
vaulted  corridor,  with  cells  opening  off  it  on  each  side.  On  the  E. 
wall  of  the  corridor  is  a  painting  (only  half  preserved)  of  Christ 
enthroned,  with  the  Archangel  Michael  and  six  Apostles  beside  him. 
Each  of  the  small  cells  contained  six  or  eight  beds,  some  of  which 
still  remain.  At  the  N.W.  angle  is  the  refectory.  The  staircase  is 
continued  in  the  S.  angle  to  the  next  story,  which  is  similarly 
arranged,  and  thence  to  the  roof.  —  Below  the  main  building  are 
several  rock-hewn  cells  and  a  rock-chapel,  with  a  tastefully  painted 
ceiling  and  pictures  of  saints. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  main  building,  between  it  and  the  girdle 
wall,  is  the  Chubch,  comprising  nave  and  aisles  and  a  choir  with 
sacristies  on  each  side.  The  roof  was  vaulted  throughout.  In  the 
semi-dome  of  the  choir  is  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  enthroned,  be- 
tween four  angels.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  choir, 
is  a  domed  recess  with  a  fresco  of  Christ  with  two  angels  bowing 
before  him.  There  are  numerous  Coptic  inscriptions  in  the  sacristies. 

On  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  convent  lie  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  dross. 

Excursion  to  Philse. 

Moai  travellers  to  Fhilat  avail  themselves  (for  the  outward  journey  at 

least)  of  the  Military  Railway,  which  performs  i^ft  Viutti^l  Itom  k«%uin. 

J^  L^'':  ^^*'^*  ^^  P^'a«»  5  pj8«.,  1  pia».).    Bui  «i©  !>«»»«  "Rttxii* V% ^^^• 

•riw^f  ^^^V  ^onlx^ey  5  piaa.,  there  and  back  \0  pi^?^.,\»»>i.%\A*Yk^^^.V 

Psni  fn.  "^^  S?'^V^  '*  throughoni  or  diverge  from  U  \o  ^oWovi  VYie  A^%^ 

P^m^  for  part  of  the  w»y,    Jn  tlie  latter  ewe  we  m^T.  on  \Sie  Ttxwu, 
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either  inspect  the  large  new  Nile  Dam^  with  the  permission  of  one  of  the 
engineers-in-chief  at  Shellal,  or  visit  the  ancient  Oraniie  Quarries  (p.  330). 
—  Provisions  and  tickets  oi  admission  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  return  by  boat  down  the  smaller  cataract  has  now  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  works  for  the  new  dam  (see  below) 

The  Railway,  starting  at  the  Luxor  Station,  to  the  S.  of  Assuan, 
describes  a  wide  curye  round  the  N.  and  S.  granite  quarries  (p.  330) 
and  ends  at  thd  station  of  8heU6il  (p.  336). 

The  Dbsbrt  Route,  which  crosses  the  railway-line  and  leads 
past  the  Arabian  and  European  cemeteries  (the  latter  containing 
the  graves  of  many  British  soldiers),  is  the  old  road  described  by 
Strabo,  who  assigns  it  a  length  of  60  stadia.  On  the  heights  to  the 
right  are  small  British  forts  and  block-houses.  Beside  the  road  lie 
large  blocks  of  granite,  with  ancient  inscriptions  carved  by  Egyptian 
officials  employed  in  the  quarries.  M.  de  Morgan  has  numbered 
these  inscriptions  with  white  numbers.  Farther  on,  beyond  the 
point  where  the  route  vi&  the  river-bank  diverges  (see  below),  we 
notice  considerable  fragments  of  an  ancient  Brick  Wallj  incorporat- 
ing a  few  granite  blocks,  which  was  probably  erected  as  early  as 
the  Middle  Empire  to  protect  the  road  against  the  predatory  attacks 
of  the  E.  desert-tribes.  The  wall  is  6  ft.  thick  and,  at  places,  12  ft. 
high.  It  first  appears  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  then  crosses  it,  and 
remains  on  the  E.  side  as  far  as  Shelldl  (p.  336). 

The  RivBBsiDB  Route  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Desert  Route 
about  ^2  ^-  heyond  the  European  cemetery,  approaches  the  river, 
and  reaches  the  village  of  Mahatta^  opposite  the  island  of  Sehel. 

The  island  of  Seh61,  lying  below  the  cataract  and  reached  from  Assuan 
by  boat,  was  dedicated  to  Anukis,  and  contains  over  200  rock-inscrip- 
tions, besides  \he  ruins  of  two  temples.  One  of  the  temples  (to  the  S.) 
dates  from  the  18th  Dyn.,  the  other,  near  the  village  of  Sehel  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island,  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  (Philopator).  High  up  on 
the  S.E.  rocks  of  the  island  is  an  important  inscription  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  recording  that  in  the  reign  of  the  primseval  King  Zoser  (p.  134)  the 
Nile  failed  to  rise  during  a  period  of  seven  years  and  that  a  famine  arose 
in  the  land  in  consequence,  until  at  the  prayer  of  the  king  the  cataract- 
god  Ehnum  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  fresh  inundation. 

Beyond  Sehel  we  ride  inland  across  loose  rocks,  and  pass  through 
the  long  Nubian  village  of  Koror;  then,  after  traversing  the  desert 
for  a  short  distance,  we  return  to  the  river.  The  view  of  the  stream 
with  its  numerous  dark-coloured  granite  rocks,  covered  with  a 
smooth  glaze,  like  enamel,  is  very  fine,  although  the  foaming  rapids 
of  the  Great  Cataract  are  now  things  of  the  past.  To  the  right  are 
the  works  of  the  new  Barrage  (Arabic,  el-Kha%d.n)^  a  gigantic  dam 
which  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1903.  The  object  of  this  huge 
undertaking  is  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  a  depth  of  65  ft. 
during  the  inundation,  in  order  to  utilize  it  gradually  l<5t\.VL^'t»^5^»x. 


irrigation  of  the  entire  country  tUiougliOut  t\i^  t^^\.Ql^^^fe}i2t,  "^^ 
dam,  which  is  being  constructed  of  solid.  fttw\\\.ftm^a^^'«:i^*^'*'*^'^V^^ 
IB  length  and,  at  the  deepest  points,  it  is  iOO  i^.  Vft.\vei^^  "^^^i^^ 
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means  of  180  sluices  (140  below,  each  with  an  opening  of  350  sq.  ft., 
and  40  above,  each  with  an  opening  of  175  sq.  ft.). 

The  plans  for  this  dam,  which  will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  were  prepared  by  Egyptian  government  officials,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  Qarstin^  Under-Secretary  of  State.  The  construction  is 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  John  Aird  A  Co..,  of  Liverpool;  the  chief  engineer  was 
Mr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Feb.  2nA,  1899, 
by  the  Duke  of  Connanght,  and  the  total  cost  in  expected  to  exceed  ttie 
original  estimate  of  2,000,000^  The  reservoir-basin  above  the  dam  will 
have  a  cubic  capacity  of  231,000,000  gallons.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  gain  to  Egypt  from  this  dam,  through  the  irrigation  of  lands  hitherto 
beyond  the  rea  h  of  cultivation,  will  amount  to  2,600,0002.  per  annum. 
The  works  would  have  been  still  more  extensive  and  tbe  storage  ba.<«in 
still  deeper  had  it  not  been  apparent  that  in  that  case  the  island  efFhilse 
wou'd  have  been  placed  under  water.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  dam  is  a 
navigation  canal,  with  four  locks,  260  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft.  in  breadth.  — 
Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  usually  readily  granted  on  application 
to  one  of  the  chief  engineers  at  Shell&l  or  at  one  of  the  offices  of  works. 

Upwards  of  10,000  workmen  are  engaged  on  the  work;  roost  of 
these  are  Arabs,  but  there  are  also  many  Italians  and  other  Europeans. 
An  entire  village  has  sprung  up  here,  with  wooden  harracks,  canteens, 
and  shops  for  the  workmen  and  houses  for  the  officials. 

"We  now  turn  to  tlie  E. ,  passing  a  cemetery  for  Christian  workmen, 
and  regain  the  desert-route  at  the  tomb  of  a  shekh,  near  the  ancient 
brick-wall. 

The  village  of  Shell&l  (Challal)^  where  both  the  railway  and  the 
desert  route  end,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  PhilaB. 
The  beautiful  island,  surrounded  by  clear  smooth  water  and  crowned 
by  its  imposing  temples  and  graceful  kiosque,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rugged  and  barren  rocky  landscape  that  environs  it. 

The  Island  of  Philse. 

A  comfortable  ferry-boat  plies  to  Philse  from  the  E.  bank  (there  and 
back  5  pias. ;  more  is  demanded  at  first). 

Philae^  the  pearl  of  Egypt,  is  500  yds.  in  length  and  160  yds.  in 
breadth,  and  consists  of  a  crystalline  granite  mixed  with  horn- 
blende, beneath  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile.  The  modern  name 
is  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Pi-lak,  or  the  island  of  Lak\  The  Copts  called  it  Pilakh^  i.e. 
'the  corner',  and  the  Arabs  used  to  call  it  Bilak.  Now-a-days  none 
of  these  names  are  known  to  the  natives,  who  call  the  island  Kaar 
or  Gez'iret  Anas  el-WogMj  after  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  has  its  scene  transferred  to  Phils 
in  the  Egyptian  version. 

The  boatmen  relate  it  as  follows.    *Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king,  who  had  a  handsome  favourite  named  Antu  eUWogM^  and  a  vizier, 
irhose  daughter  was  named  ZaJkr  el-  Ward.,  i.e.  Flower  of  the  Boae.     The 
/wv  young  people  saw  and  tell  in  love  with  each  other.,  and  fbond  oppor- 
tanities  of  meeting  secretly,  until  they  were  ^cover^  ttvtou^^v  V^si^  ^^- 
prudence  of  the  maiden's  aetendant.    The  viilw  was  v\o\^ti\.Vj  «^tvx^^^ 
^,f'  "^  ^''^^^  ^o  secure  his  daughter  from  the  t«tttiw  ^ut%n\V  ^\^^ 
t^  b^^lZV'ji  ^^^P^^ed  her  to  the  island  of  PliU«,  ^W\^  "^'riwi 
^^  ^^Prisoned   in    a   strong    castle    Cthe  temple  ol  laU^  w^^  t\Q%«M 
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guarded.  But  Anas  el-Wopud  could  not  forget  his  love.  He  forsook  the 
court  and  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  showed  kindness  to  various  animals  in  the  desert  and  el:?e- 
where.  At  last  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  would  find  Zahr  el- Ward  on 
the  island  of  Philee.  He  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  beheld  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  hut  was  unable  to  reach  the  island,  for  the  water  all 
around  it  was  alive  with  crocodiles.  As  he  stood  lamenting  his  fate  one  of 
the  dangerous  monster.s  offered  to  convey  him  to  the  island  on  his  back,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  young  man''s  previous  kindness  to  animals.  The  lover 
WM  thus  able  to  reach  the  prison  of  his  mistress,  and  the  guards  suffered 
htm  to  remain  on  the  island,  as  he  represented  himself  to  be  a  persecuted 
merchant  from  a  distant  land.  Birds  belonging  to  Zahr  el-Ward  assured 
him  that  she  was  on  the  island,  but  he  could  never  obtain  sight  of  her. 
Meanwhile  the  lady  alpo  became  unable  longer  to  endure  her  fate.  Letting 
herself  down  from  her  prison-window  by  means  of  a  rope  made  of  her 
clothes,  she  found  a  compassionate  ship-master,  who  conveyed  her  from 
the  island  in  which  the  lover  she  sought  then  was.  Then  followed  another 
period  of  search  and  finally  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  A  marriage,  with 
the  consent  of  the  father,  ends  the  tale.  The  Osiris  Room  on  Philec  (p.  342) 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  bridal -chamber.  The  tale  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  ends  as  follows :  'So  they  lived  in  the  bosom  of  happiness  to  the 
advanced  age  at  which  the  roses  of  enjoyment  must  shed  their  leaves  and 
tender  friendship  take  the  place  of  passion\ 

The  island,  both  by  its  situation  and  its  population,  strictly 
belonged  to  Nubia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  earlier 
inscriptions,  and  even  Herodotus,  who  probably  visited  Elephantine 
during  his  journey  on  the  Nile  (c.  440  B.C.),  makes  no  mention  of 
this  island.  The  first  mention  of  Philae  dates  from  the  reign  of  Nek- 
tanebos  (c.  350  B.C.),  to  which  the  oldest  temple  buildings  on  the 
island  belong.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  Philae  and  the  ad- 
jacent island  of  Bigeh  were  inhabited  and  adorned  with  temples  at 

an  earlier  period  than  that. 

The  chief  deity  of  Philce  was  the  goddess  Isfs;  but  Osiris  2kn^  Nephthys^ 
Eathor  (p.  348),  Khnum  and  Satet^  the  gods  of  the  cataracts,  and  other 
deities,  were  also  worshipped  here.  The  imposing  buildings,  which  to-day 
lend  the  island  its  char.icteristic  appearance,  were  erected  by  the  Ptole- 
mies during  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  and  the  Roman  emperors  during 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.  Numerous  inscriptions  inform  us  that 
Greek  and  Italian  pilgrims  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  shrine  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, benign,  and  healing  goddess  Isis.  We  know  also  that  the  goddess  of 
Phil8B  was  worshipped  by  the  predatory  Nubians  and  by  the  Blemmyes, 
and  that,  even  after  their  battles  with  the  Emperor  Marcian  (451  A.D.), 
the  priests  of  ihese  tribes  were  permitted  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Isis  along 
with  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  also  obtained  the  right  of  removing  the 
miraculous  image  of  the  mighty  goddess  from  the  island  at  certain  solemn 
festivals  and  of  retaining  it  for  some  lime.  Even  after  all  Egypt  had  long 
been  christianized,  the  ancient  Isis-worship  still  held  sway  in  Nubia.  In 
spite  of  the  Edicts  of  Theodosius,  the  temples  of  Philce  were  not  closed 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-565),  when  rome  of  their  chambers  were 
used  for  Christian  services.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs, 
Fhil(r  embraced  Islam,  but  in  the  meantime  a  Coptic  town  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Island.  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons  of  the  Engineers  (p.  78)  and 
Dr.  L.  Burchardt,  a  distinguished  German  architect,  who  excavated  the 
ruins  of  this  town  in  1895-96,  found  some  of  the  attteU  Va.  ^qq^  v^«i%<£.  - 
vation.  Several  churches  were  also  discovered.  TYift  'Vvow^.^a  ^"^^^^w;,^ 
sandstone  and  sun-dried  bricks,  though  in  a  tev7  c,?>ae^  VXVu-^Tk^iQ^  ^stvOba 
were  used.  ,  ^ 

^tih^.1  r^rH^'  **^"^^  ^''»J*  *J»e  various  poinU   \^  ^"Vi^  ^S>^xwv^^^^'^ 
without  lingering  too  long  over  any  of  them,  M  \iVft  \.Vm^\>^^^^^^'''^' 
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better  to  obtain  a  good  general  impression  from  the  whole,  than  to  examine 
the  details  minutely.  Luncheon,  which  the  traveller  must  bring  with 
him,  is  usually  taken  near  the  Kiosk  (p.  343). 

From  the  landing-place  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  end  of  the  is- 
land to  visit  the  extensive  Outer  Temple  Courty  which  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  first  pylon  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Vestibule  of  Nektanebos,  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  colonnades.  This 
court  dates  from  the  late-Ptolemaic  period  or  from  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  strong  Quay  Wall  that  per- 
haps was  carried  round  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  with  flights  of 
stone  steps  at  various  points.  The  remains  of  one  such  flight  may  be 
seen  on  the  S.  bank,  to  the  E.  of  the  building  of  Nektanebos. 

The  Vestibule  of  Nektanebos  was  built  by  Nektanebos  as  the 
vestibule  for  a  temple,  dedicated  to  'his  mother  Isis,  revered  at  Aba- 
ton,  mistress  of  Philae,  and  to  the  Hath  or  of  Senmet*  (p.  344).  The 
temple  was  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile  very  shortly  after  its 
completion;  but  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caused  the  vestibule  to  be 
thoroughly  restored.  The  elegant  little  structure  was  supported  by 
14  columns  with  varying  floral  capitals,  above  each  of  which  was  a 
second  capital  bearing  a  head  of  Hathor.  Unfortunately  only  six  of 
the  columns  are  now  standing,  and  the  roof  has  disappeared.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  screen-walls,  over  6  ft.  in  height,  crowned 
with  concave  cornices  and  rows  of  Uraeus- serpents,  and  interrupted 
on  the  E.,  W.,  and  N.  by  exit- doors.  These  screens-walls  bore 
reliefs  showing  King  Nektanebos  offering  gifts  to  the  gods.  Before 
the  river-front  of  the  temple  two  ObeUsks  upon  chest-shaped  bases 
were  erected  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  These  were  made  of  sand- 
stone instead  of  the  usual  granite.  The  W.  obelisk,  bearing  a  Greek 
and  several  Arabic  inscriptions,  is  still  standing,  though  it  has  lost 
its  apex ;  the  £.  obelisk  is  represented  by  its  base  only. 

The  West  Colonnade,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  shore  of  the 

island,  is  100  yds.  in  length  and  has  a  row  of  31(formerly  32)  plant 

columns,  each  16  ft.  high,  no  two  capitals  of  which  are  alike.  Most 

of  the  columns  have  two  series  of  reliefs,  showing  Tiberius  offering 

gifts  to  the  gods.  The  ceiling,  which  is  partly  destroyed,  is  decorated 

with  stars  and  flying  vultures.   The  rear-wall,  the  windows  in  which 

command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  stream  and  of  the  island  of  Bigeh 

(p.  344),  is  embellished  with  two  horizontal  rows  of  alto-reliefs, 

representing  the  Pharaoh  (usually  Augustus  or  Tiberius)  offering 

various  gifts  to  the  gods.    The  relief  over  the  window  opposite  the 

first  two  columns  (PI.  a)  is  specially  noteworthy  for  Its  excellently 

preserved  colouring  and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution;  it  represents 

JVero  offering  two  eyes  to  Horus,  Isis  'the  good  sister',  and  the  *lord 

of  both  lands'.  —  A  subterranean  stairway  leads  oxiUldethls  colon- 

nade  to  a  small  Nilometer, 

The  East  Colonnade  is  uiiflnished-,  only  sii.  olila  V^  ^i<A\m^?» 
*^e  completed,    the  remainder  were  left  m©t«>\y  tou^^Xi-Vi^^tv,  ^V^ 
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unfinished  capitals  should  be  noticed.  In  the  back-wall  are  flye 
doors,  which  led  to  various  chapels. 

This  colonnade  is  adjoined  at  its  S.  end  by  the  now  very  ruinous 
Temple  of  Abhssnofsb  (Arsnuphis)y  a  l^ubian  deity,  erected  by  Philopator 
and  Ergamenes,  his  Nubian  contemporary,  and  extended  by  Epiphanes. 
Upon  the  existing  walls,  some  of  which  have  been  rebuilt,  are  represent- 
ations in  raised  and  incised  reliefs  of  the  customary  scenes,  in  which  Philo- 
pator, Ergamenes,  Epiphanes,  and  Tiberius  figure  as  the  Pharaoh.  —  Be- 
liind  the  central  part  of  the  colonnade  lay  the  small  Chapel  of  Mandulis, 
another  Nubian  deity,  now  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition^  and  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  colonnade  is  a  small  Temple  of  Imhotep  (JEzeuUtpita)^  built  by 
Philadelphus. 

The  *Temple  of  Isis,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  her  son  Harpocrates, 
was  the  principal  sanctuary  on  the  island  and  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  an  earlier  shrine.  Its  erection,  begun  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, was  completed  in  its  essential  details  by  £uergetes  1.,  but 
its  embellishment  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs  was  a  very  gradual 
process,  and  at  not  a  few  points  was  never  finished. 

The  FiBST  Pylon,  160  ft.  broad  and  60  ft.  high,  consists  of  two 
towers  and  a  central  portal,  decorated  by  Nektaiiebos  with  the  custom- 
ary reliefs.  On  the  front  of  the  right  tower  appears  a  huge  figure 
of  the  Pharaoh  (Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysos)  in  the  usual  attitude, 
grasping  a  baud  of  enemies  by  the  hair,  and  raising  his  club  for  the 
fatal  stroke.  To  the  left  stand  Isis,  the  hawk-headed  Horus  of 
Edfu,  and  Hathor.  Above  are  two  reliefs :  to  the  right,  the  king 
(Neos  Dionysos)  presents  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  to 
Horus  and  Nephthys ;  to  the  left,  he  ofi'ers  incense  to  Isis  and  Har- 
pocrates. On  the  left  tower  are  similar  representations,  and  at  the 
foot  are  numerous  demotic  and  Greek  inscriptions.  A  doorway, 
embellished  with  reliefs  by  Philometor,  leads  through  the  left  tower 
direct  to  the  entrance  of  the  Birth  House  (p.  340).  In  front  of  the 
pylon  formerly  stood  two  obelisks,  erected  by  Euergetes  II.,  and  two 
lions,  all  of  granite.  One  of  the  obelisks  (which  bears  an  important 
Greek  inscription)  and  portions  of  the  other  are  now  in  England ; 
while  one  of  the  lions  has  been  placced  on  the  base  of  the  left  obe- 
lisk, and  the  other  lies  on  the  ground.  —  The  terrace  is  modem, 
dating  from  1896. 

Adjoining  theE.  pylon-tower,  to  the  right,  is  an  elegant  Gateway^ 

which  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  originally  stood  in  a 

brick-wall.  It  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  Ptolemy  (on  the  lintel) 

and  Tiberius  (on  the  jambs). 

The  *  Ascent  op  the  Pilon  is  recommended.  The  winding  staircase 
begins  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  fore-oourt  (see  below).  Several  unadorned 
and  feebly  lighted  chambers  are  found  within  the  towers.  The  view 
from  the  top  commands  the  whole  island  and  its  surroundings. 

We  now  pass  through  the  central  gateway,  within  which ^  to  tXsA 
right,  Is  a  French  Inscription  ('an  7  delaT€'5\x\Ai^xife''^twMS!L«vsv«v«iS^^ 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  and  the  -pwwoiVt  oi  XV^^^\sis3«^«-'^'^ 
by  General  Deaaix  in  1799.  *?Vwe^'a>  "^^ 

The  FoRB  CovRT,  which  we  next  ^ntw,  i^  \i^xwv^^^  o^xs^ 
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Pylon  I  and  on  the  N.  by  Pylon  II.  On  the  E.  and  W.  are  edifices, 
each  with  a  colonnade  on  the  side  next  the  court.  On  the  W.  (left) 
is  the  BiBTH  House,  dedicated  to  Hathor-Isis  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  birth  of  her  son  Horns.  It  is  also  reached  by  a  doorway  In  the 
W.  tower  of  Pylon  I  (see  p.  339) ;  on  the  back  of  the  pylon  is  a  relief 
of  four  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Isis,  preceded  by  the  king  offer- 
ing inceose. 

The  Birth  House  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  colonnades,  the 
columns  of  whicli  have  floral  capitals  sarmounted  by  Hathor-capitals.  The 
columns  on  the  W.  side  are  unfinished.  The  walls,  the  columns,  and  the 
screen-walls  hetween  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  conyentional  re- 
liefs and  inscriptions,  mostly  dating  from  Euergetes  II.,  Neos  Dionysos, 
Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  SpeciuUy  noteworthy  is  the  relief  (PI.  6),  in  the 
central  row,  to  the  left :  iiuto,  goddess  of  the  Korth,  playing  the  harp 
hefore  the  youthful  Horus  (nude,  wearing  the  double  crown)  and  his  mother 
Isis,  who  sits  behind  him;  behind  Buto  is  Augustus  bearing  a  shallow  vase. 
The  cow  among  marsh-plants,  depicted  above  the  vase,  is  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  ornamentation  within  it.  To  the  left  of  this  scene  appears 
the  Pharaoh  opening  the  chapel,  in  which  is  seated  Isis  suckling  Horus. 
In  the  upper  row,  at  PI.  c,  are  two  scientiflcially  important  Imcrij^iotu  of 
Epiphcmei^  unfortunately  injured  by  reliefs  afterwards  carved  over  them 
by  Neos  Dionysos.  These  inscriptions  are  in  hieroglyphics  and  the  demotic 
character.  One  of  them  is  a  duplicate  (wanting  the  Greek  text)  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Bosetta  Stone  (p.  20). 

The  Intesxor  of  the  temple  is  of  little  interest.  On  passing  through 
the  Main  Entrance  (PI.  d),  behind  the  great  pylon,  we  enter  a  columned 
Vettibnle^  the  mural  reliefs  in  which  show  IHberius  offering  gifts  to  the 
gods.  A  door,  above  which  is  a  window  between  four  heads  of  Uathor 
(one  now  wanting),  leads  hence  to  three  rooms  lying  one  behind  the  other 
(PI.  Af  By  C).  Room  A^  on  the  wall  of  which  are  demotic  inscriptions, 
has  no  reliefs.  Room  C  has  three  rows  of  reliefs.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rear-wall:  Isis  giving  birth  to  Horus  in  the  marshes }  Anunon  and  Thovt 
accompany  her;  behind  Ammon  are  the  goddess  of  the  North  and  the  god 
*  Wisdom",  behind  Thout  the  goddess  of  the  South  and  the  god  ^BeasonV  On 
the  left  wall:  a  goddess  offering  her  breast  to  the  child  Horus,  who  stands; 
Euergetes  II.  handing  two  mirrors  to  Hathor,  who  places  her  hands  in 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  child  Horus.  . 

The  East  Building,  opposite  the  Birth  House,  was  occupied  by 
the  priests,  partly  for  scientific  purposes.  The  colonnade  often  plant- 
columns  is  very  elegant.  The  reliefs  and  inscriptions  date  from  Neos 
Dionysos,  the  votive  inscription  on  the  architrave  from  Euergetes  II. 

The  First  Room  (PI.  e)  is  noteworthy,  as  from  it  a  staircase  asoends 
to  a  larger  apartment  in  the  upper  story  and  thence  to  the  roof  of  the 
colonnade.  —  In  the  Third  Room  (PI.  g)  are  rude  reliefs  of  men  (on  the 
left  wall),  with  the  related  inscriptions  in  Ethiopian  cursive  characters 
(p.  oix).  —  The  Fifth  Room  (PI.  t)  was  the  library.  The.  comparakiTely 
high  reliefs  exhibit  Tiberius  before  difierent  gods.  On  the  left  wall  aa  we 
enter :  Thuut,  god  of  wisdom,  between  Maat,  goddess  of  truth  (with  a 
palette),  and  the  lion -headed  Tefnut,  behind  whom  stands  Sefkhetebui, 
goddess  of  writing.  To  the  left  is  a  recess  (for  books),  with  a  seated  Shfs 
above  it.  —  The  Sixth  Room  (PI.  k)  shows  Tiberius  before  the  Egyptian 
gods,  on  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left.  A  door  in  the  exterior  brick- 
fro//  Iiere  opens  on  the  main  street  of  the  mined  Ooptic  town  (p.  8)8). 
There  is  another  door  on  the  right. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  colonnade  is  a  Doot  (P\.l^,  «.^^iq».0bi^\>1 
^everal  steps,   opening  upon  the  inner  pasa&s^  loun^  xii^  Vw*^^'^' 
^  ««/'ei&  upon  this  show  Neos  Dionysos  befoi©  ^«  li<i^« 
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The  Second  Pylon  is  smaller  (105  ft.  broad,  40  ft,  high)  and 
less  well-preserved  than  the  first  pylon.  The  Portal  between  the 
towers,  approached  by  a  shallow  flight  of  steps,  was  built  by  Euer- 
getes  II.  and  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the  usual  type. 

The  large  relief  on  the  Right  Tower  represents  the  Pharaoh  Neos 
Dionysos  placing  the  slaughtered  sacrificial  animals  before  Horus  and 
H  >thor.  Above  are  two  small  reliefs :  to  the  right,  Keos  Dionysos  presenting 
a  wreath  to  Horns  and  Nephthys*,  to  the  left,  Neos  Dionysos  offering  in- 
cense and  pouring  water  upon  an  altar,  in  presence  of  Osiris,^ Isis,  and 
Horus.  The  granite  of  the  silfe  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  has  been  smoothed 
to  form  a  stele,  with  a  six-lined  inscription  and  reliefs  relating  to  a  lavish 
grant  of  lands  made  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  Philometor  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign  (157  B.C.).  In  front  of  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  small 
Chapel  (PI.  m).  —  On  the  Left  Tower  are  similar  scenes  (Agures  deliberately 
defaced).    On  both  towers  are  grooves  for  the  flag-staffs. 

An  inner  staircase  ascends  to  the  W.  pylon  (comp.  the  Plan),  whence 
we  proceed  across  the  central  portal  to  the  E.  pylon.  The  ascent  of  the 
first  pylon  (p.  ^9)  is,  however,  preferable  in  every  respect. 

Within  the  doorway,  at  the  top,  to  the  right,  are  some  much 
faded  early- Christian  pictures. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  pkoper,  entered  by  this  portal,  consisted 
of  an  open  Court  (here  very  small),  a  Hypostyle  Hall  or  Pronaos, 
several  Vestibules,  and  a  Sanctuary,  with  smaller  chambers  adjoin- 
ing. The  walls  are  covered  both  outside  and  inside  with  reliefs  of 
Ptolemies  (Philadelphus,  Euergetes  II.,  etc.)  and  Roman  emperors 
(Augustus,  Tiberius,  Antoninus)  performing  the  customary  cere- 
monies in  the  guise  of  Pharaohs ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  detailed 
desciiptions  of.  similar  scenes  in  our  accounts  of  the  temples  of 
Dendera  fp.  227)  and  Edfu  (p.  316). 

The  Open  Coukt  had  a  small  covered  hall  on  each  side,  the 
roof  of  which  rested  on  a  single  column.  The  uncovered  portion  could 
be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a  velarium ;  the  holes  for  the 
cords  are  still  visible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  concave  cornice  turned 
towards  the  second  pylon. 

The  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight  columns,  was  originally  sep- 
arated from  the  preceding  court  by  screen-walls  between  the  first 
row  of  columns.  The  colouring  of  this  hall,  which  has  been  pre- 
served on  the  ceiling  and  the  columns,  must  have  been  very  bril- 
liant. The  floral  capitals  of  the  columns  both  in  the  court  and  this 
hall  are  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  specimens  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  of  the  later  period 
coloured  their  columns.  Comparatively  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
natural  colours;  e.g.  light  green  palm-twigs  receive  blue  ribs,  etc. 

Christian  services  -  were  celebrated  in  the  court  and  hall,  of  which 
the  numerous  Coptic  crosses  chiselled  in  the  walls  are  memorials.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  the  doorway  to  Room  i),  on  the  right,  records  that 
*this  good  work'  took  place  under  Bishop  Theodorus.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian. 

Tie  small  VESTiBVLEa  (PI.  2),  E,  F^  ^i^c^^^vcv?,  ^^^  '^i^x^^^^^sx^^ 

are  adjoined  by  chambers  lying  iudarkivftSS.TYi^^i^^^'^^^'^'^'r^^^^, 

has  two  tiny  windows^  stiW  contains  a  ^edeslaV  TgV^i.c^^V^^^^'^  ^ 
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getes  I.  and  his  wife  Berenice,  on  which  stood  the  sacred  boat  with 

the  image  of  Isis. 

The  other  rooms  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  do  not  repay  a  visit. 
Rooms  VIII,  VII,  and  VI  contain  fine  large  relief  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
some  of  which  retain  their  vivid  colouring.  The  small  Court  in  which  sa- 
crifices used  to  be  made  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  Philadelphus  offer* 
ing  incense  and  pouring  water  upon  a  small  altar.  There  are  cellara 
beneath  all  these  rooms  and  the  Sanctuary,  but  the  ceilings  and  floors  have 
in  many  cases  fallen  in. 

To  the  W.  of  Vestibule  D  is  a  small  room  (Pi.  I),  embellished 
with  representations  of  the  king  before  Isis.  A  door  (PI.  n ;  p.  343) 
here  affords  an  exit  from  the  temple.  Here  also  is  the  approach  to 
the  Staircase,  ascending  first  to  a  chamber  situated  above  Room  YXI, 
and  thence  to  the  Roof  of  the  Sanctuary.  A  few  steps  descend  here 
to  the  *0siRi8  Chambers,  with  9  interesting  reliefs  referring  to  the 
death  of  Osiris  (p.  cxx). 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  Anteroom  (above  Eoom  F) :  1.  The  (N.)  Nile- 
god  offers  a  libation  of  milk  to  the  soul  of  Osiris,  sitting  before  him  in 
the  furm  of  a  bird ;  2.  The  hawk-beaded  Harendotes  pours  the  sacred  water 
over  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris,  behind  which  stand  the  sisters  of 
the  god.  3.  Four  deemons,  the  god  Show,  and  the  Emp.  Antoninus  (builder 
of  this  room)  before  Osiris  and  his  two  sisters  Isis  and  Nephthys.  In  the 
small  Main  Chamber  (above  Boom  II),  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance: 
Central  Row,  beginning  to  the  left:  i.  Isis  and  Nephthys  by  the  bier  of 
Osiris  Onnofris,  who  is  nude;  2.  Two  goddesses  beside  the  dead  Osiris, 
whose  head  is  wanting ;  a  lion  rests  by  the  door  to  the  tomb ;  3.  Four 
deemons  carrying  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris.  Lower  Roto:  1.  The 
frog-headed  Heket  and  the  hawk-headed  Harsiesis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris, 
beneath  which  stand  the  jars  for  the  entrails*,  2.  The  corpse  of  Osiris 
amongst  marsh  -  plants ;  a  priest  pouring  the  coiisecrated  water-,  8.  The 
jackal  -  headed  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris,  beside  which  kneel  Isis  and 
Nephthys,  the  sisters  of  Osiris. 

We  quit  the  temple  of  Isis  by  Door  n  (see  above),  turn  to  the 
W.,  and  proceed  to  visit  — 

Hadrian's  Gateway,  a  small  portal  in  the  ancient  girdle-wall 
of  the  temple,  adjoined  by  a  much  ruined  vestibule.  This  structure 
was  built  by  Hadrian  and  embellished  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus.  On  the  lintel  are  two  reliefs:  Hadrian  before  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Harsiesis ;  to  the  left,  Hadrian  before  Osiris,  Nephthys, 
and  Harendotes.  On  the  left  jamb  is  the  sacred  relic  of  Abydos,  on 

the  right  jamb,  the  sacred  relic  of  Busiris  [  Tf,  the  spine  of  Osiris  j. 

Within  the  gateway,  at  the  top  of  the  right  wall :  Marcus  Aurelius 
before  Osiris  and  Isis  (note  the  lines  to  guide  the  artist);  below, 
Marcus  Aurelius  bringing  grapes  and  flowers  to  Isis. 

The  Ybstibuls,  which  was  never  completed  and  is  now  much  mined, 

contains  some  interesting  reliefs.    Above  the  door  in  the  S.  wall  (PL  o) 

of  the  chamber  are  two  rows  of  reliefs.    Above:  Kephthys  presenting  the 

crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  lais  that  of  Upper  Egypt  to  Ilorus;  th«kin|*a 

name  is  being  inscribed   on  a   palm-leaf  by  ThouX,  Vo  Wxfc  Uft,  and  by 

Sefkliet'ebui  (goddess  of  writing),  to  the  t\^\\  YieYiVn^  'IXiowX.  AXaVlWkVA 

Sliow,  holding  a  a&il  Z^Zf,   and  still  farther  back,  ate  wiviViiw  yA  wA 
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a  goddesa  playing  the  Ijre.  Below :  The  mummy  of  Osiris  burne  by  a 
crocodile,  with  Isis  standing  to  the  left;  higher  up  is  the  sun  among  moun- 
tains; and  above  the  whole  are  the  sun,  a  half-moon,  and  stars.  The 
whole  design  is  shown  within  a  small  temple,  with  a  door  to  the  left,  and 
two  large  pylons  and  one  small  one  in  front.  —  To  the  left  of  the  door 
is  an  unfinished  relief  of  the  king  presenting  lands.  Above  are  three  lines 
in  Ethiopic  cursive  characters  (p.  cix)  —  In  the  second  row  from  the 
top,  on  the  Bight  Wall  (PI.  p),  is  the  celebrated  Representation  of  the  Source 
of  the  Nile:  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  on  which  perch  a  vulture  and 
a  hawk,  the  Nile -god,  surrounded  by  a  serpent,  pours  water  from  two 
vases.  —  To  the  right  of  this  is  Horus  (in  the  form  of  a  hawk),  on  a  reedy 
lake  between  Hathur  (left)  and  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horns,  and  Ammon  (right). 
A  subterranean  staircase  to  the  S.  of  Hadrian's  Gateway  leads  to  a 
JSilonuter  (lights  necessary),  which  has  hieratic  and  demotic  scales  as  well 
as  the  customary  Coptic  one. 

From  Hadrian's  Gateway  "we  now  proceed  to  the  N.,  and  beyond 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Harendotes  (p.  cxxvi),  built  by  the  Emp. 
Claudius,  we  reach  a  small  Coptic  Church,  with  a  semicircular  apse, 
into  which  have  been  built  blocks  with  the  name  of  Claudius,  from 
the  temple  of  Harendotes.  Farther  on  is  a  ruined  Temple  of  Au- 
gtistus,  built  in  the  18th  year  of  that  emperor's  reign.  In  front  of 
it  is  thB  Foundation  in  which  was  discovered  the  inscription  of  Cor- 
nelius Gallus,  now  at  Gizeh  (p.  91).  Before  the  staircase  lies  a 
granite  architrave,  with  a  Greek  inscription.  —  To  the  N.W.  are 
the  remains  of  a  Coptic  Convent  and  of  a  house  with  a  bath. 

At  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the  island,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  Temple 
of  Augustus,  is  a  large  Itoman  Town  Gate,  with  three  arches,  the 
side-arches  being  lower  than  that  in  the  centre.  The  N.  side-arch 
has  a  domical  stone  vault  in  the  Koman  style.  This  gateway  was 
probably  erected  by  Diocletian. 

The  main  street  of  the  Coptic  town  (p.  337)  runs  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  town-gate  to  the  ruins  of  a  larger  Coptic  Church,  where  it 
turns  to  the  S.W.  In  this  street,  about  50  paces  to  the  E.  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  lies  the  — 

"temple  of  Hathor,  dedicated  to  Hathor- Aphrodite  by  Philo- 
metor  and  Euergetes  II.  The  Colonnade  in  front  of  it  (recently 
restored)  and  the  Sanctuary  (now  vanished)  were  added  by  Augustus. 
The  columns  in  the  former  were  united  by  screen-walls,  on  which 
Augustus  appeared  sacrificing  to  various  forms  of  Hathor.  On  the 
columns  themselves  are  charming  representations  of  flute-player.'^, 
harpers,  servants  with  antelopes,  figures  of  Bes  playing  the  tam- 
bourine and  the  harp  and  dancing,  apes  playing  the  lyre,  priests 
carrying  an  antelope,  etc.  The  temple  proper  is  in  better  preser- 
vation ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  plant-columns,  which  were  joined  to 
the  walls  by  means  of  screens. 

From  this  temple  we  follow  the  main  street  as  far  as  a  small 
chapel.  Hence  a  lane  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

•♦Kiosk,  the  chief  decoration  and  t\ift  <i\ivt^.<i\.erv'8»'eka  vi\s5^^  ^ 
tie  island.  Its  slender  and  graceful  foxm  giee\A  V^^  «*i«Si  ^"^^'^^^'^^^^^ 
as  they  approach  the  island;  and  test  and  VoLTs^^Vft^tL  ^^"^^?L  ^ 
enjoyed  on  this  beautiful  spot.    TYi^  KiOftV,  ^\AOb.  ^^^'^'^  ^^"^ 
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Roman  imperial  period,  was  never  completed.  Above  the  floral  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  it  was  intended  to  add  Hathor-capltals.  Only 
the  end-walls  are  smoothed  on  the  outside,  the  side-walls  were  left 
rough-hewn.  Within,  two  of  the  screen-walls  between  the  columns 
are  embellished  with  reliefs :  Trajan  offering  wine  to  Isis  and  to  the 
hawk -headed  Horus,  and  Trajan  before  Osiris  and  Isis.  The  re- 
maining screens  are  simply  smoothed,  except  two  which  are  still 
rough-hewn.  —  A  door  on  the  E.  side  leads  to  a  platform  above  the 
river. 

The  rocky  island  of  Bigeh  (Egypt.  Senmet)^  the  goddess  of  which 
was  Hathor,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cataract  Islands  near 
Philae.  It  is  easily  reached  by  small  boat  in  a  few  minutes  from 
Philae,  of  which  it  commands  a  picturesque  view.  We  land  at 
the  ancient  quay  and  ascend  by  an  ancient  staircase.  In  front  of  us 
lie  the  remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple  (Neos  Dionysos),  of  which 
part  of  the  hypostyle  hall  is  still  standing,  with  its  plant-columns 
united  by  screen-walls.  On  the  E.  side  is  a  door,  into  which  an  apse 
has  been  built.  The  ruins  are  now  occupied  by  a  Nubian  hamlet. 
Behind  the  temple  (to  the  W.)  is  a  headless  seated  statue  of  Am- 
enophis  II.,  and  beside  the  temple  is  the  fragment  of  a  seated  figure 
of  Thutmosis  III.    There  are  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  island. 

The  island  off  the  N.  end  of  PhilsB,  now  called  Konosso,  was 
formerly  the  S.  limit  of  Egypt  (see  p.  360).  It  contains  numerous 
rock-inscriptions,  some  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Empire. 
On  a  massive  double  rock  the  cartouches  of  Psammetikh  II.  are 
conspicuous. 

30.  Eoutes  through  the  Eastern  Desert. 

The  necessary  Camels  are  obtained  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  consular 
ap;ents.  The  Khabtr,  or  guide  in  charge  of  the  caravan,  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  entire  party,  and  expects  implicit  obed- 
ience to  his  marching  orders. 

The  desert-routes  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  were  im- 
portant in  antiquity  for  the  trade  with  the  seaports  and  the  land  of 
Punt  (p.  232)  on  the  one  side  and  the  valuable  quarries  of  green 
breccia  and  several  varieties  of  granite  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  other.  Keneh  (p.  225)  is  now  the  usual  start- 
ing-place of  the  caravans,  but  in  antiquity  it  was  Koptos  [Kuft ; 
p.  231).  The  most  important  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  named  from 
N.  to  S.,  were  Myos  Hormos  (now  Abu  8har  el-Kibli)^  Leukot  Limen 
(now  Koser),  and  Berenike. 

From  Kbnbh  to  Abu  Shab  bl-Kibli,  6-6  days.  The  route  leads 
io  the  N,E.  through  the  Wctdi  Faiirth  (Mens  Claudianiwi.the  granite 
guAiries  of  which  were  worked  chiefly  in  tiie  leX^xvs  ol'^^^fiasv  wA 
^rajan.      The  Uoman  settlement  of  Hydrcuma  Ttaiatvoiv  ^i\  ¥otv% 
^^H^anuslies  about  three  days'  journev  fromlVeiv^^.  0\3A»\^^x\i^NiiX\% 
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lie  a  temple  and  other  buildings,  and  some  large  columns  and  Greek 
inscriptions  have  heen  found  in  the  quarries.  About  two  days'  jour- 
ney farther  to  the  N.  is  Oebel  Dukhkhdn  ('smoke  mountain'),  the  an- 
cient porphyry  quarries  of  which  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  an  Ionic  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (never  com- 
pleted), some  remains  of  an  irregularly  built  town,  and  two  large 
water-reservoirs.  We  follow  the  ancient  route  hence  to  Ahu  8har 
el-Kibli,  The  harbour  of  Myos  fformos  has  been  silted  up  and  is 
now  useless. 

The  Journey  to  Koses  (there  and  back  10-11  days  at  least) 
is  more  interesting.  It  may  also  be  made  from  Kuft  (p.  231)  or 
Luxor  (comp.  p.  346).  The  route  from  Keneh  leads  first  through 
the  villages  of  Shekh  Rekdb^  Ddmeh^  and  K6m  'JmrSn,  the  first  on 
the  left,  the  other  two  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  The  first  night 
is  generally  spent  at  the  caravanserai  of  Bir'Ambar,  about  S'^^^^s. 
from  Keneh,  where  the  lofty  palms  and  shady  sycamores  and  mimosse 
offer  a  most  inviting  halting- place.  The  large  caravanserai  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  an  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  comprises  several 
separate  buildings,  covered  with  dome-shaped  roofs  and  surrounded 
by  courts  and  colonnades. 

On  the  second  day  we  advance  steadily,  ascending  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, through  a  monotonous  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  small  undulating  heights.  All  around  us  extends  the  inter- 
minable yellowish -gray,  sun-bleached  rocks  of  the  desert;  not  a 
trace  of  organic  life  is  visible,  not  a  single  green  tree  or  shrub.  At 
the  hill  of  el-Karn  ('the  horn'),  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  cara- 
van-route, about  midway  between  Bir  'Ambar  and  Laketa,  the  road 
from  Keneh  is  joined  by  those  from  Kuf^  and  Luxor.  The  only 
variety  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  Mdbwala  or  Mahatta.  The  Mab- 
walas  are  simply  spaces  covered  with  camel's  dung.  They  occur  on 
every  great  caravan  route  at  regular  intervals  and  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  sign-posts  showing  the  road.  The  MahaJtas  or  halt- 
ing-places are  7^2-9  M.  apart  and  serve  also  as  measures  of  distance. 
The  Koser  caravans  usually  pass  the  second  night  in  the  village  of 
Laketa  (el-Oheta;  9  hrs.  from  Kuft  and  Bir  'Ambar,  I2V2  ^rs.  from 
Keneh),  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  'Ababdeh  (p.  329).  The  small 
oasis  has  two  wells,  five  palms,  a  few  mud-huts,  and  a  half-ruined 
Arab  caravanserai.  Mutton,  goat's  flesh,  poultry,  pigeons,  eggs,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  here.  Near  the  chief  well  are  some  fragments  of  a 
Greek  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

The  first  Roman  station,  tlie  Hydreuma,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kiisr  d-Bendt  (*castle  of  the  maidens'),  is  3  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  La1|:eta. 
It  forms  an  oblong  125  ft.  in  length  and  101  ft.  vsv  \i\^^^^»  ''^^'^^ 
wall  inclosing  the  obJong,  formed  of  Aa^exa  ol  ^.mAs.X.qw^  V\Cssssvi^ 
cement,  was  6^/2  ft  high.    Within  t\ie  ^?^\V  \\^  "X^  ^^a^a.^  O^^^l^^^'^ 
opening  on  a  rectangular  inner  couTt,  ike  owX^  ^'^'^'^  ^^^^ '^^^n 
oij  the  N.  side.   No  water  is  now  pTOc\iiab\ft  ^lex^.  ^^  xXv'^^-  ^^ 
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path,  opposite  the  ruin  of  the  Hydreuina,  stands  a  rock  of  sandstone 
with  numerous  graffttl  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Himyaritlc,  and 
Sinaitic  characters. 

At  a  distance  of  about  2  hrs.  from  the  Hydreuma  the  rocks  close 
in  and  form  a  winding  pass  or  gateway  named  Mutrak  ea-Seldm,  On 
the  GebelAbu  ^(I'e^  (^father  of  the  elbow'),  the  rock  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pass,  are  more  graffiti,  older  than  those  at  Kasr  el-Benat; 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  heretical  king  Amenophis  IV. 
We  now  approach  the  fine  rocky  scenery  through  which  the  second 
part  of  the  Koser  route  leads.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rise  the 
S.  foot-hills  of  the  Hammdmdt  Mis,^  while  nearer  and  in  front  are 
the  S.W.  spurs.  From  this  point  onwards  the  rock-scenery  is  very 
fine.  Even  the  imposing  granite  clip's  of  the  Shellal  islands  and 
the  quarries  of  Assu&n  pale  before  the  rocky  mass  of  the  Uammlmat. 
The  outliers  of  the  range  consist  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  followed  by 
the  red  ^Nubian'  sandstone,  while  the  great  central  mass  is  comp- 
osed of  granite. 

Beyond  the  Mu^rak  es-Selam  the  hills  again  diverge.  Among 
them,  to  the  N.  of  the  caravan-route,  lies  a  second  Roman  station, 
with  a  fllled-in  well.  About  2  hrs.  farther  on  the  hills  of  reddish- 
yellow  sandstone  give  place  to  loftier  and  almost  black  hills  of 
breccia,  through  the  valley  of  which,  now  wide  and  now  narrow,  4^e 
caravan  winds  its  way.  Beginning  with  the  black  mountains  is  the 
WfLdi  HammfLmUt,  the  Rehenu  Valley  of  the  Egyptians,  who  quar- 
ried its  hard  dark  stone  for  statues  and  coffins  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Btr  Hammdrnit,  a  well  16  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  stone  coping.  Near  the  well  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  wall,  and  five  unfinished  sarcophagi,  some  completely  shat- 
tered. The  quarries  contain  numerous  Egyptian  inscriptions.  The 
earliest  expedition  to  Hammamat  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  King  Esse  (6th  Dyn.).  At  a  later  period, 
especially  under  the  Middle  Empire,  the  quarries  were  diligently 
worked,  and  even  under  the  New  Empire  they  were  in  operation. 
We  hear  of  a  great  undertaking  under  Ramses  IV.  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  blocks  for  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  in  whtek 
no  fewer  than  8368  workmen  and  soldiers  were  employed.  The 
quarries  were  worked  under  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Aitazerxes  also. 

Just  beyond  the  quarries  the  route  turns  from  the  N.E.  to  the 
S.  and  passes  the  ruins  of  el-Fawdkhir,  an  old  mining  site.  Those 
who  wish  to  continne  their  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  have  still  two 
short  days'  marches  ahead  of  them,  the  route  leading  through  the 
W^/^g  Mmfa  to  the  BXr  tUBtda  (Bir  el-InglU)  and  thence  througk 
tAe  Wddi Ambagi  to  — 

^ogSr  or  XoBBeiT,  on  the  Arabian  Quit.  Koft^\&itfi^  wltwAihi- 
fj^^^  town  of  about  1600  inhab.,  witli  a'quvj,  «.  m^j^L^v  \ii^\^ 
A«w  ^^'  ^^"^'  ^^  mosques,  several  bazaaw,  ^o^%Itlm«v\.\>^x^V^v^^^ 
i^w  a  large  ^rain -magazine,  belonging  to  tiie^g^^t\Wii5*N«i™s»Ju 
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In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  desert-route  ended  at  the  Leukos  Limen 
or  'White  Harbour',  and  in  earlier  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WUdi 
Qasxis^  near  the  village  of  Sauw,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Koser.  About 
3  or  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Koser  lies  Old  Kostr^  with  some  scanty  an- 
cient remains. 

In  going  from  Koser  towards  the  Xile  the  Beduins  sometimes  prefer 
another  and  more  southerly  route  than  that  through  the  Wadi  Hammamat. 
This  diverges  from  the  route  above  described  at  the  Bir  el-Beda'(sQe  above) 
and  leads  at  first  through  the  winding  Wddi  Kdbr  el-Khddim^  afterwards 
passing  the  Gebel  Nuhds  and  through  the  pass 'of  RS'at  el-Gthazdl  into  the 
Wddi  Ohazdl.  To  the  right  rise  the  conical  Oebel  Daghaniyeh  and  Oebel 
Moshdghir.  We  next  follow  the  Wddi  HomUda^  which  farther  on  takes  the 
name  of  Wddi  el-IIomr  from  the  fine  Oebel  Homr^  which  flanks  it  on  the 
right.  The  night  is  spent  at  Bir  el-Mo^ila^  a  well  beside  a  few  huts  of  the 
*Ababdeh.  At  the  Gebel  Wdkif  we  cross  the  Tarik  ed-dafirdtoi  ^  a  road 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  farther  on  reach  'Amdra^  with  another  well 
and  more  'Ababdeh  huts.  Thence  our  route  lies  through  the  Wddi  NUr 
and  the  Wddi  Kcuh  to  the  Bir  el-Kash^  a  dried-up  well,  beyond  which  we 

5 ass  numerous'  quarries  of  green  breccia  Beyond  the  passes  of  Hi  at  el- 
ihil  (sandstone  formation)  and  Rt^at  el-Hamra  we  reach  the  Mabwala  (see 
p.  346)  of  Rds  dsfar^  whence  we  go  on  through  the  Wddi  Mdghlai  to  Mab- 
loalat  Khdr  el-Ohir.  Lastly  we  proceed  via  Odhrat  ed-DaVa  to  Laketa  (p.  345), 
where  our  route  unites  with  the  more  northerly  one  already  described. 

The  JouBNSY  TO  Bebbnike  through  the  territory  of  the  'Ababdeh  Beduins 
is  seldom  undertaken.  We  may  start  from  Keneh  or  Koptos,  diverging  at 
LakSta  from  the  route  to  Kos^r^  or  we  may  begin  at  a  point  opposite  Edfu 
(Co'ntra-ApoUinopolis)  or  l^edesiyeh  (p.  319).  On  both  routes  traces  of  old 
watering  stations  are  discernible.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  0rd  cent. 
A.D.)  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient  stations  (starting  from  Koptos)  with  their 
distance  from  each  other  in  Roman  miles,  as  follows :  Phoenicon  24,  Di- 
dyme  24,  Afrodito  20,  Kompasi  22,  Jovis  23,  Aristonis  25,  Phalacro  25, 
ApoUonos  23,  Kabalsi  27.  Keenon  Hydreuma  27,  Berenike  18  —  in  all  258 
Roman  miles  =  about  236  English  miles.  —  A  third  route,  established 
by  Hadrian,  led  from  Antinoupolis  (p.  201)  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then 
southwards  along  the  coast  to  Berenike. 

Oolenitheff^  the  Russian  Egyptologist,  who  described  his  journey  in 
the  ^Kecueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philologie  egyptienne'  (1889),  took 
11  days  from  Redds! yeh  (p.  319)  to  Berenike,  and  returned  thence  to 
Assuan  in  8  days. 

1st  Day.  Bir  Abbdd  (3  hrs.),  in  the  Wddi  Midh.  The  Wadi  Miah  is 
entered  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Ammerikbe,  This  is  an  ancient 
atation  with  quarry-marks  like  those  at  el-H6sh,  near  Silsileh  (p.  319). 
Lepsius  mentions  a  ruin  here,  named  JBerhuib  (i  e.  sandstone),  dating  from 
some  ancient  settlement. 

2nd  Day.    Temple  of  Sethos  I.    The  Temple  was  discovered  in  1816  by 
Cailliaud^  on  his  first  journey  to  the  mines  of  Jft.  Zabdra.    It  was  built 
by  Sethos  I.  beside  a  water-station  either  constructed  or  restored  by  that 
king,   and  was  dedicated  to  Ammon-Re.    The  vestibule  is  built  of  blocks 
of  sandstone   and  is  supported  by  4  columns  with  lotus-capital«-    The 
reliefs  represent  the  king  as  victor  over  negroes  and  Asiatics.  —  The 
following  inner  chambers  are  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.    The  first 
Hall  contains  4  .square  pillars.    Long  inscriptions  on   each  side  of  the 
entrance  record  the  sinking  of  the  wells  and  the  building  of  the  temple. 
On  the  side-walls  the.  king  is  shown  sacrificing  to  the  various  g,Qd.«  ^<ar&- 
shipped  in  the  temple.    In  the  rear-wall  ate  ihxee  Ta«^v^%^^^SE^.  %N.^^»S'«' ^^ 
the  king  and  various  gods.  —  A  SmaU  Bwlding  XifcaiA^  VVi^  ^*^"°^^^'^^^t^^^ 
marks  the  site  of  the  well  sunk  by  SethoB.    On  an  a^ovuVix^  "^^S^^SawSs.-. 
B.,  are  three  steles.     On  one  of  these  iB  an  AaVatVc  ^^o^^«^^  ^^  \v:^o\^^^»J 
wiih  a  shield  in  her  left  hand  -,  the  second   ia  eiee\c^V.<t^ J^^  ^^  .^^  sjs 
entrusted  by  Sethos  with  th#  ginkiag  of  ih©  weUs  au«^QTi.vaA  v»* 
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kneeling  figure  of  Bni,  viceroy  of  Ethiopia.  Higher  up  on  the  rock  are 
figures  of  gazelles,  Greek  graffiti,  and  an  inscription  of  a  Prince  Mermes, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III. 

3rd  Day.  More  masons'*  marks  discovered  on  small  rocks.  Ancient 
station  of  Abu  Oreia,  with  2  cisterns  (not  to  he  confounded  with  the  place 
of  the  same  name  near  Berenike). 

4th  Day.  Descent  through  the  Wddi  BSzah^  with  its  acacias.  Rude 
designs  and  graffiti  on  the  rocks.  From  this  point  a  diverging  route  leads 
direct  to  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Gebel  Z^hara  (see  below).  We  cross 
the  Wddi  Higeltg.  On  the  rocks  to  the  right  are  rude  representations  of 
giraffes,  camels,  and  ibexes.  Remains  of  an  ancient  station  named  Samunt^ 
with  a  cistern  and  chambers,  occur  in  the  wadi  of  the  same  name.  We 
next  proceed  through  the  broad  green  Wddi  MoSlheh  towards  the  Oebel 
MUgefy  near  which  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

6th  Day.  Through  huge  granite  rocks  to  groups  of  rude  stone  huts, 
probably  built  by  miners.  View  of  Gebel  Zdbara.  On  a  rock  to  the  right 
18  a  view  of  an  Egyptian  bark,  with  sails  and  oars.  Farther  on  is  a  ruined 
station,  with  the  remains  of  a  stone  hut. 

6th  Day.  Ancient  station  of  ed-Dueig.  Adjacent  is  another  smaller 
building.  About  8  hrs.  farther  on  we  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Two  more  cisterns,  within  a  semicircular  enclosure. 
We  pass  the  granite  hill  of  Abu  Hdd. 

7th  Day.  Descent  into  the  Wddi  Oemdl.  Station  in  the  form  of  a 
right-angled  triangle.  Two  cisterns  Lateral  valley  diverging  towards  the 
emerald  mines.  The  mountains  (Oebel  Abyad)  now  rise  to  the  right,  in- 
stead of,  as  previously,  to  the  left. 

8th  Day.  We  proceed  through  the  Wddi  Abyad  and  the  Wddi  HigeKg, 
leaving  the  Oebel  Hamdta  to  the  right;  then  along  the  Wddi  RUmtt.  On 
a  height  in  the  Wddi  HueHn  are  some  shSkhs^  graves,  in  a  circular  form. 

9th  Day.  Seven  otlier  circular  tombs;  the  well  of  62- J7afa<ra  lies  to  the 
right;  old  structure  of  a  large  cistern  in  the  Wddi  el-Ha^.  Through  the 
Wddi  AmrugUm  to  the  Wddi  Ldhemi^  which  descends  from  the  mountain 
of  that  name,  crosses  our  route,  and  proceeds  in  windings  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  last  station  is  Abu  Qrela^^  comprising  several  buildings,  the 
largest  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  rooms.  Another  rectangular 
building  seems  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water. 

10th  Day.  Arrival  at  Sikket  Bender,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple 
of  Berenike. 

The  town  of  Berenike  (Berenice)^  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Assuan,  was  founded  in  B.C.  275  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  revived 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  ports. 
The  town,  which  was  named  by  Ptolemy  after  his  mother,  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  main  desert-routes  from  Egypt,  and  for  400  or  500  years  was 
the  entrep6t  of  a  marine  commerce  carried  on  mainly  with  Arabia  and 
India.  The  ruins,  still  extant,  surround  the  Tttnple,  wbich  faces  the 
E.N.E.  In  front  is  a  fore-court  28V2  ft-  in  width  and  12  ft.  in  depth, 
which  was  adjoined  by  the  temple  proper  (inner  length  31  ft.),  com- 
prising two  rows  of  apartments.  The  representation  on  the  left  outside- 
wall  shows  an  emperor  (probably  Hadrian)  appearing  before  a  goddess, 
who  seems  to  be,  from  the  legend,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  green  (i.e. 
emerald)  mine. 

The  Emerald  Hines,  1/2°  to  the  NT.  of  Berenike,   were  worked  by  the 

Arabs,  according  to  Hakrizi,  down  to  the  year  760  of  the  Hegira  (1370  A.I).), 

after  which  they  were  abandoned.    Mohammed  'Ali  made  an  unavailing 

attempt  to  re-open  them.    They  lie  partly  in  the  Wddi  Sakii  and  partly  on 

ibe  Gebel  ZiibavOy  14  M.  to  the  N.E.    They  are  best  visited  from  Contra 

ApolliDopoHa^   but  may,  like  Berenike,  be  approached  by  following  the 

coasi  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  KoB^r.    The  ntat  xoul^  diverges  from  the 

roaft  to  Berenike  in  the  Wddi  Omdl  (see  aiboveV  'Yo  VYi^^?..  o\  s\iaC^^\v^\ 

Zdbara  lies   the  viJJage   of  Sakit^   with  tbo  hxiU  o^  mvciw^  wA  %.  %\atJ\ 

roek-bewn  temple,  with  a  few  Greek  inscTA^tVoiva. 
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Tickets  of  Admission  to  the  antiquities,  see  p.  184.  —  As 
Shelldl  (Philae)  is  not  yet  united  by  railway  with  Wddi  Haifa y  visitors 
to  Lower  Nubia  are  dependent  upon  steamboats  or  dahabiyehs.  The 
journey  by  land,  on  camels  or  donkeys,  is  fatiguing  and  by  no 
means  recommended. 

Steamboats.  —  Cook's  tourist-steamer  Prince  Abbas,  starting 
every  Monday  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
plies  from  Shellal  to  Wadi  Haifa  and  back  in  7  days  (fare,  incl.  board, 
30^.,  for  Cook's  passengers  232.).  Though  the  steamer  halts  at  a 
few  points  only,  its  passengers  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  a 
fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  Nubia. 

The  itinerary  of  this  voyage  is  as  follows:  — 

Jst  Day  (Monday).  Start  from  Shellal  (Philas)  at  10  a.m.  Via 
Debot,  Kertassi,  Bab  el-Kalabsheh ,  and  KaUbsheh  to  Deudiir. 
Visit  to  the  temple  there. 

2nd  Day.  Via  Gerf-Husen  to  Dakkeh,  where  the  temple  is 
visited ;  thence  to  Sebu'a  and  Korosko. 

3rd  Day,  In  the  morning  ascent  of  the  Awas  el-Guarani.  The 
steamer  starts  at  10  a.m.  for  'Amada  (inspection  of  the  temple), 
Derr,  Ibrim,  and  Abu-Simbel. 

4th  Day.  From  Abu-Simbel  to  Wadi  Haifa. 

6th  Day.  Excursion  by  land  to  the  Second  Cataract.  The  steamer 
starts  at  noon  for  the  return  to  Abu-Simbel,  where  the  temples  are 
visited. 

6th  Day.  Start  at  10  a.m.  from  Abu-Simbel  for  Derr  (short  in- 
spection of  the  temple)  and  Maharaja  (inspection  of  the  temple). 

7th  Day.  Via  Kalabsheh  (inspection  of  the  temple)  to  Shellal, 
arriving  at  4  p.m.,  in  time  for  the  train  to  Assuan. 

GoTBBNicsNT  Stbamebs  also  ply  between  Shellal  and  W4di  Haifa. 
These  vessels  are  fairly  comfortable,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  x<^i^%^ 
(80  hrs.  up,  30  hrs.  down)  leaves  Uttle  ttm^  \o  ^m\\.  Wie^  %sv>^ssJJ^^^s» 
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During  the  season,  however  (from  the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  middle 
of  March),  a  government-steamer  starts  every  Monday  from  ShelUl 
for  Wadi  Haifa  and  back,  taking  6  days  for  the  trip  and  allowing  a 
short  time  at  the  most  important  points.  The  fare  is  ^  E  15,  in- 
cluding food.  Additional  particulars  on  application  at  the  offices  of 
the  Anglo-American  Nile  Steamer  Co.  (p.  186)  or  at  Cook's  (p.  186). 

The  itinerary  of  the  last-mentioned  trip  is  as  follows :  — 

l8t  Day.   Start  from  Shellal  at  2  p.m.  and  ascend  to  Dendiir. 

2nd  Day.   Via  Dakkeh  (inspection  of  the  temple)  to  Korosko. 

3rd  Day,  In  the  morning  ascent  of  the  Awas  el-Guar&ni.  The 
steamer  starts  at  9  a.m.  for  'Amilda  (inspection  of  the  temple)  and 
Abu-Simbel. 

dth  Day.  Inspection  of  the  rock-temples  at  Ahu-Simbel ;  then 
upstream  to  Wadi  Haifa.  After  an  afternoon-visit  to  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  return-voyage  is  begun  in  the  evening. 

5th  and  6th  Days.  Return-voyage,  with  a  short  halt  at  Kalabsheh. 

DahabiyehB.  —  The  voyage  by  dahabtyeh  (p.  187)  requires  from 
4  to  6  weeks,  according  to  the  wind,  and  is  now  only  undertaken  by 
travellers  with  special  aims,  such  as  archaeologists  and  painters.  The 
scenery  of  Nubia  is  much  more  monotonous  than  that  between  Cairo 
and  Assuan,  and  its  monuments,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples 
of  Abu-Simbel,  are  inferior  in  grandeur  to  those  of  Upper  Egypt, 
so  that  the  ordinary  tourist  who  uses  a  dahabtyeh  is  not  repaid  for 
the  additional  cost  of  time  and  money.  Fairly  good  dahabtyehs  may 
be  hired  at  Shellal  for  about  ;^E  20  per  month,  including  the  crew ; 
but  provisions  and  bedding  have  to  be  furnished  by  the  hirer. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  hotels  at  Assu&n. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  navigation  canal  (p.  336),  dahabt- 
yehs cannot  at  present  be  towed  up  the  First  Cataract. 

For  information  as  to  Felukcu,  see  p.  188. 

Land  and  People.  —  Nubia  extends  from  the  First  Cataract  to 
Khartum,  i.e.  to  16°  N.  latitude.    It  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia 
(from  PhilsB  to  Wadi  Haifa)  and  Upper  Nubia  (from  Wadi  Haifa  south- 
wards).  Politically,  the  portion  to  the  N.  of  Faras  (p.  376)  belongs 
to  the  Egyptian  mudirtyeh  of  AssuSn,  in  which  it  forms  the  districts 
of  Abu  H6r  and  Kjrosko.   The  rest  of  Lower  Nubia  and  the  whole 
of  Upper  Nubia  has,  since  its  reconquest  in  1898  (p.  ciii),  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan. 
Even  in  Lower  Nubia  the  cultivable  area  is  seldom  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  width;  and  at  not  a  few  points,  especially 
"  on  the  W.  bank,  the  desert  advances  clear  up  to  the  river-brink. 
The  population  is  in  consequence  very  scanty,  viz.  96,500  in  1897. 
Comp.  p.  x\y.  —  All  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Nile,  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  southwards,  were  included  ^y  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians  under  the  single  name  of  Koih^  the  Cu«h  ol  tV^  ^W\fc.  Tsife 
Oreeks  and  Romans  called  them  Ethiopia,    I^o^ei  ^\i\iV«^  n«^%  mat^ 
particularly  known    io   the  Egyptians   M  iUe  ^Ben^  ^w^^'    «^^ 
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conBisted,  as  it  does  to-day,  of  a  number  of  separate  districts  (e.g, 
the  land  of  Wewet).  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nubia  are  more 
faithful  to  their  ancient  manners  and  customs  than  the  Egyptians. 

History.  Lower  Nubia,  whence  the  Egyptians  drew  their  sup- 
plies of  incense,  Is  mentioned  in  some  of  titie  earliest  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions. Its  relations  with  Egypt  were  still  closer  nnder  the  kings 
of  the  6th  Dyn.,  who  there  enlisted  negro  mercenaries,  while  the 
princes  of  Elephantine  dispatched  great  trading  expeditions  to  the 
lands  of  the  Upper  Nile.  But  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  the 
12th  Dyn.  that  the  conquest  of  Nubia  was  undertaken  and  tbe  bor- 
ders of  Egypt  advanced  to  Semneh  (p.  379).  In  order  to  guard  the 
newly  acquired  possessions  against  the  attacks  of  the  negroes  a 
chain  of  forts  was  erected  in  the  rocky  valley  of  Batn  el-Hagar 
(p.  378),  with  its  numerous  cataracts,  between  Wadi  Haifa  and 
Semneh.  From  this  base  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dyn.  penetrated 
still  farther  to  the  S.  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  land  of 
Kosh  as  far  as  Napata  (p.  382),  which  then  became  the  southernmost 
city  of  the  empire.  The  conquered  regions  were  incorporated  with 
the  southernmost  department  of  Egypt  proper,  which  began  at  £1-Kab 
(p.  311),  and  the  whole  of  the  great  province  thus  formed  was  placed 
under  an  official  who  bore  the  title  of  'Prince  of  Kosh  and  Governor 
of  the  Southern  Lands'.  Under  the  established  rule  of  Egypt  Nubia 
rapidly  prospered;  new  towns  were  founded,  and  beautiful  temples, 
little  inferior  in  size  and  embellishment  to  those  of  the  motherland, 
arose  in  profusion,  especially  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  E.  Beduins.  Most  of  these  temples 
were  dedicated  to  the  great  Egyptian  gods,  Ammon,  Re-Uarmachls, 
and  Ptah ;  but  in  some  of  them  other  deities  were  also  worshipped, 
such  as  Isis  and  others  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  the  local  Nubian  god 
Tetun,  the  deceased  King  Usertesen  III.,  who  united  the  r6les  of 
first  conqueror  and  patron-saint  of  Nubia,  and  occasionally  also  the 
reigning  king  and  queen  (pp.  360,  364,  370,  374).  The  temple- 
inscriptions  were  composed  in  the  Egyptian  language  and  written 
in  the  Egyptian  character,  and  Egyptian  became  the  official  lan- 
guage, although  the  great  mass  of  the  people  adhered  to  their  native 
Nubian  tongue. 

Nubia  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Pharaohs  until  about 
1100  B.C.   But  when  the  power  of  Egypt  waned  under  the  2l8t  Dyn. 
(p.  Ixxxiii),  Nubia  shook  off  her  allegiance  and  a  native  Ethiopian 
MoNAKCHY  was  established,  with  Napata  as  its  capital.    But  the 
civilization  of  this  kingdom  continued  to  be  Egyptian;  and  its 
monarchs,  who  were  dependent  on  the  priests,  regarded  themselves 
as  the  true  protectors  of  the  Egyptian  religion  and  as  the  legitimate 
rulers  of  Egypt.  In  775  B.C.  the  Ethiopian  Rankhi^^.\x.T.T\N^Xfc\sy- 
porarily  overran  all  Egypt,  and  shortly  afteiwax^^  a,TL ^VXAo^\a.'tt.  ^'^- 
M5^7^lf/I0^^Zr;p.  JxKxiv)  eatablished  itseUfttmV^  otv  \\v«v ^^l^'^'^^^ 
tfirone.    But  in  little  more  than  a  century  (aboxiX  ^^'^^^-^^^^^^ 
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ElhloplBD  PliaraoliB  were  foroed  to  give  way  liafora  the  AeeyriaTia, 
And  their  kingdom  itbe  Tastrtctfld  Co  Nublo,  of  which  tlie  N.  border 
then  l»y  new  Phllje  (KonoBso,  p.  544). 

The  Egyptian  dvlliiation  gradmlly  declfiied  in  Niihia,  The 
Egy|it!tii  hieroglyphic  wriUng  bedame  corrupted  and  a  naUve  Ethio- 
pian hieroglyphic  and  cnriive  character  was  developed  [p.  ois), 
wliich,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  er«,  began  to  be  uied  ' 
for  wiltliig  the  native  Nnbian  language  even  in  ofHciil  documents. 
About  (t(X)  B.C.  the  royal  raeidence  was  transferred  froni  Napata  to 
Meroe  [p.  881),  which  lay  farther  to  the  P.  ComparatiTely  fall 
information  has  come  down  to  ns  concerning  the  earlier  king.4  who 
dwelt  at  MeroS.  We  knew  also  of  the  unauccessfol  campaign  of  tb« 
army  of  F/ammetikh  I.  against  Lower  Nubia  (about  B90  B.C.}  and 
of  the  tttempU  o!  Cimbyse!  |  625  B.C.)  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  which 

I  were  foiled  mainly  by  the  energetic  Etfiiopian  Am^  Satttttn, 
After  that  an  almost  Impenetrable  veil  falls  over  the  history  of  the 
i-otintry. 
During  the  Ptolbmair  And  Romjr  Impbehl  Epochs  the  S. 
boundary  of  Egypt  was  near  HiwaiiyftiininDi  (p.  3631,  and  it  was 
occasionally  pushed  farther  1^.  as  far  as  fViml)  (p.  3l]8).  On  the 
other  hand  the  Nubians  aonietimoa  tuocoeded  in  extending  their 
power  as  far  N.  as  Phila;,  and  perhaps  even  occupied  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  When  the  Romans  first  came  to  Egypt  Ethiopia  was  gov- 
erned by  a  succession  of  queens  named  Candaee.  One  of  Ihoae 
attacked  the  Roman  province,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor PeCronius  in  23  B.C.  The  Ethiopian  kijigdom  AoemB  bood 
afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  disorder  and  to  have  split  up  into  « 
number  of  small  principalities.  About  this  time  also,  the  Bltm- 
myei,  a  nomadic  race  of  the  E.  desert,  who  had  previously  acknow- 
ledged the  BtiMralnty  of  Ethiopia,  assumed  an  aggressive  attitnde. 
Not  content  wilb  harassing  the  N.  parts  of  Upper  Nubia,  they  also 
carried  their  dupredatlons  into  the  Roman  territory  in  9.  Egypt, 
until  Anally  the  Romans  gave  way  before  them.  DiaeUlian  (about 
300  A.D.)  withdrew  from  Nubia  altogether,  retiring  wilhto  the 
bounds  of  Egypt  proper,  to  the  N.  of  Phil^c.  The  Blemmyee,  bow- 
evor,  in  alliance  with  the  Nubians,  continued  their  attacks  on  Upper 

»        Egypt ;  but  in  461  A  .D.  they  were  defeated  by  lUnreianut,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them  (p.  337). 
Christianity  established  Itaelt  at  Phlla  in  the  4th  cent,,   and 
thence  extended  throughout  Nubia,  where  the  temples  were  con- 
verted into  ahurches.  In  040  A.P.  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Nile  Talley 
fell  Into  t^e  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  'Amr  (p.  xcili)  penetrated 
33  far  is  J>Diige]i.  and  Imposed  tribute  upon  Nubia,  but  no  enduring 
aabjagittion  of  the  country  was  siTBCted.    Shams  ed-D 61a,  brolher 
of  SaladUi,   MoA  possession  of  the  loittasa  ot  \\irtia  Vj.  WK^Va 
^^^^^  and  plandered  tbt   chureh-ttpasury ;  \ra(  CtirttUKnM-j  iNslAafc 
^■W2WJm  reiy^adDsUy,   and  »  CUristlfcn  W^sAo'^^^S.****  **■***■ 
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on  ihe  Blue  Nile  (p.  300)  until  the  middle  ages.  We  know  little 
of  the  Mohammedan  principalities  established  at  Den,  Dongola, 
Senn&ar,  and  other  points  in  Nubia.  In  1821  Isma'il  Pasha  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Nubia  for  his  father,  Mohammed  'Ali,  viceroy 
of  £gypt.  Fox  the  later  history  of  the  country,  tiie  Mahdist  rebellion, 
and  the  reconquest  by  Kitchener,  see  pp.  c-ciii. 

31.  From  Shell&l  (PhilsB)  to  Kal&bsheh. 

81  M.     Comp.  the  Afap^  p.  349. 

As  we  leare  the  harbour  of  Shelldl  (p.  336)  we  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  ruined  temples  of  Philae  (p.  336)  and  of  the  rocks  of  the 
island  of  Bigeh  (p.  344).  To  the  S.W.  of  Bigeh  lies  d-Hesseh^  the 
lar^t  of  the  cataract- islands.  On  the  E.  bank  are  the  villages  of 
el-Bdb  and  Belial  (el-Meshhed),  with  picturesque  ancient  mosques. 
Ou  the  rocks  above  Bell&l  appears  the  tomb  of  a  shekh.  —  On  the 
E.  bank,  opposite  the  S.  end  of  el~Hesseh,  is  a  rock-inscription  of 
Pepi  I.,  relating  to  a  victory  over  the  Nubians. 

At  el-Outi  our  course  bends  to  the  S.W.,  afterwards  returning 
to  its  S.  direction.  The  scenery  becomes  less  wild,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  verdure  appears  on  each  bank.  —  To  the  W.  Is  the  Gehel 
Shemt  el-  Wah,  From  time  to  time  we  observe  ancient  dykes  of 
huge  stones  (on  both  banks),  and  on  the  summits  of  the  higher 
hills  are  ruined  guard-houses,  dating  from  the  Mahdist  insurrection. 

6^2  ^*  I>eb6t,  a  village-community  on  both  banks.  On  the  W. 
bank  are  traces  of  an  ancient  quay  and  the  village  of  el-Birbeh, 
through  which  we  pass  on  our  way  to  the  •^- 

Tbmple  op  Dbbot,  situated  to  the  S.,  near  the  river.  This 
temple  was  built  by  the  Nubian  king  Ezekher-Amon,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  and  it  was  enlarged  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  We  pass  through  three  Doorways,  on  the  second  of 
which  appear  the  winged  sun-disk  and  a  much  damaged  Greek  in- 
scription in  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his  consort  Cleopatra. 
About  42  ft.  beyond  the  third  doorway  is  the  small  temple  proper. 

The  Vestibule,  the  facade  of  which  was  borne  by  four  columns 
with  rich  floral  capitals,  connected  by  screen-walls,  was  destroyed 
along  with  a  side-chamber  by  an  earthquake  in  1868.   The  reliefs 
in  the  interior  of  the  hail  showed  Augustus  or  Tiberius  in  presence 
of  various  deities.    The  First  Hall  was  decorated  with  reliefs  by 
Ezekher-Amon.    On  each  of  the  right  (N.)  and  left  (S.)  walls  are 
eight  reliefs  in  two  rows,  exhibiting  the  king  sacrificing  to  various 
deities.   Over  the  door  is  the  votive  inscription  of  Ezekher-Amon. 
Thence  we  proceed  through  an  Aniechamher  (without  decoration)  to 
the  Sanctuary,  which  contains  a  granite  naos,  broken  in  two^dAlv^SE:, 
from  Euergetes  II.  and  Cleopatra  (p.  Ixxxix!).  TlVv^  ^^QVD\\v%OsvvosXi<*k^^ 
conUin  nothing  of  interest    The  foundaUotvs  ol  VXi^  ^wXxx^^  \k«v^'^ 
Are  now  exposed;  the  ancient  pavement  U7  e\>o^t  ^  i\,.  V\^«^^^^ 
BAEDsKEB^a  Egypt,  5th  Ed.  ^ 
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the  present  ground-level.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  temple  is  the  Quarry 
which  supplied  the  stone  for  it.  To  the  N.W.  are  some  early-Egyptian 
Tombs,  -which  were  used  again  during  the  Roman  period.  —  Near 
Deb6t  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  which  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  otParemhole  in  the  ^Itinerarium  Antonini',  a  list  of  Roman 
military  stations. 

At  Dimri  (W.  bank)  is  an  ancient  wall;  and  on  the  E.  bank    . 
farther  on  is  the  fragment  of  a  quay-wall,  with  a  staircase  in  the 
middle.    The  island  of  Morgos  (Markoa),  next  passed,  has  some 
unimportant  ruins,  apparently  of  mediaeval  origin. 

171/2  M.  Dehmltj  on  both  banks.  —  26  M.  Anharekdh,  with 
considerable  hamlets  on  both  banks. 

To  the  right  (W.  bank)  next  appears  the  small  temple  of 
Kertassi,  an  attractive  building  on  a  hill,  recalling  the  ^Kiosk' 
at  Philffi  (p.  343).  At  the  entrance,  which  faces  N.,  only  two  Hathor- 
columns  and  four  other  columns  (two  on  each  side)  are  now  stand- 
ing. In  the  screen-wall  on  the  W.  side  is  a  small  door.  Only  a 
single  cross-beam  now  rests  upon  the  architraves  of  this  little  temple, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  about  25  ft.  square. 

To  the  S.  are  extensive  ^Sandstone  Quarries,  which  yielded  the 
stone  for  the  temples  at  PhilsB,  and  which  contain  numerous  Greek 
votive  inscriptions  (and  one  demotic)  dating  from  the  Roman  im- 
perial epoch  (Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimius  Sevems, 
Caracalla,  Gordian).  These  are  addressed  to  Isis  and  to  the  Nubian 
•deities  Sruptikhis  and  Pursepmunis.  There  are  also  two  busts  and 
an  empty  niche,  with  an  Egyptian  doorway.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
quarries  (8/4  M.  from  the  temple)  is  a  Romnn  Fort  (perhaps  the 
ancient  Tzitzi),  with  a  girdle-wall  of  large  hewn  stones,  the  inner 
core  of  which  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  outer  shell.  The 
gateway  on  the  N.  side  shows  the  Egyptian  hollow  cornice.  On 
the  W.  side  we  may  trace  the  ancient  ditch.  Within  the  walls  is  the 
Nubian  village  of  Kertassi. 

Farther  on  the  river-valley  narrows,  and  lofty  cliffs  approach 
•close  to  the  stream. 

Tafeh  (W.bank),  the  ancient  Taphis,  is  prettily  situated  among 
palm-trees.    Beneath  the  umbrageous  sycamore  trees  on  the  river- 
bank  are  the  remains  of  a  small  quay,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  is  a 
small  Nilometer.    At  the  N.  end  of  the  village  lies  a  small  Temple 
of  the  Roman  period,  which  was  left  unfinished  and  has  no  mural 
reliefs.    The  entrance  faces  the  S.   The  facade  is  supported  by  two 
columns  with  floral  capitals.    Its  only  sculptured  ornament  is  the 
winged  sun-disk  above  the  central  door  (walled  up).  In  the  interior 
of  tbe  temple  are  /our  standing  columns ,  with  tastefully  carved 
capitals.  —  To  the  N.  are  the  lemains  ot  sotbl^  \w%%  %tnicture«, 
perhaps  the  relica  of  a  fortified  camp.  —To  \\ivi^.  ol  Wsk^NWX^^-i^Xvj 
«  second  temple,  which,  however,  was  eiil\T^\^  ^%?itwi^^^  N:^  ^^ 
^WA  century.    To  tbe  W.  is  a  Mohammedaii  c^m^vw^  ^^  wv  ^vtVj 
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period,  in  which  Coptic  gravestones  also  occur.  On  the  hill  above 
is  a  castellated  building.  —  On  the  opposite  (E.)  bank  lay  the  Roman 
fort  of  Contra  Taphis,  which  has  left  no  remains  of  importance. 

Beyond  Tafeh  the  dark  shining  rocks  advance  close  to  the  river- 
bank,  forming  a  kind  of  rocky  gateway,  known  as  the  Bdb  el~ 
Kaldbsheh,  At  a  few  isolated  points  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated 
land  with  palms  borders  the  river ;  and  on  the  E.  bank  lies  a  small 
village.  The  navigation  of  this  reach  is  somewhat  intricate,  owing 
to  the  frequent  bends  of  the  river  and  the  numerous  islands.  At 
the  point  where  the  valley  expands  again  lies  a  email  island,  with 
some  ruined  buildings. 

31  M.  Kcddbsheh  forms  a  large  commune  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile,  comprizing  17  hamlets.  —  From  KharlUm^  a  small  village  on 
the  W.  bank,  a  desert-route  leads  round  the  Bib  el-Kalabsheh  to 
Tafeh  (p.  354).  On  this  route,  about  V2  M.  from  the  village,  is 
a  rock-inscription,  dating  from  the  9th  year  of  King  Taharka.  About 
1  M.  farther  on,  on  a  small  plateau,  is  the  ruined  church  of  Sitteh 
Kasmar^  built  of  rough  stones. 

Hard  by  the  river,  as  we  proceed  to  the  S.,  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Talmis,  Closely  hemmed  in  by  modern  houses 
appears  the  large  — 

Tempel  of  Kalilbsheh,  built  in  the  reign  of  Augmtus  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  sanctuary,  founded  by  Amenophis  II.  and  re- 
founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  never  completely  adorned 
with  reliefs  and  inscriptions ;  and  those  that  are  finished  are  very 
crude,  while  the  subjects  of  the  representations  are  frequently 
misunderstood.  The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  in  the  first  place 
to  the  god  Mandulis  (p.  339),  to  whom  are  addressed  most  of  the 
dedicatory  inscriptions  on  the  pylons,  the  walls  of  the  vestibule, 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  converted  into  a  church  on  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  building  is  in  comparatively  good  preserva- 
tion, though  all  its  chambers  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  roof, 
columns,  and  sculptures. 

The  approach  to  the  temple  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  366)  is  formed 
by  a  Terrace,  about  100  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad ,  constructed  of 
hewn  stones  and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  On  the  side  next 
the  river  is  a  rectangular  projection,  below  which  passes  a  road;  on 
its  landward  side  a  flight  of  low  steps  ascends  to  a  long  and  narrow 
platform  immediately  in  front  of  the  pylon. 

The  Pylon  (PI. A),  the  principal  entrance  to  the  temple-precincts, 
stands  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  main  axis  of  the  temple  and  terrace. 
Only  the  top  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  but  it  has  no  rellefe'«^'8w\KH^^., 
with  the  excej^tiou  of  two  representations  oi  ^o^?»  va.  VJsva  ^^w?«^- 
JEacIi  tower  of  the  pylon  has  a  groove  for  a  ft.at|^-at%S.^wyHv\>.'^*^*^* 
The  CovMT  (PL  B),   between  the  pyloiv  axvdi  X\^^  ^'^^^'^'^'^^^.^^ 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colonnades,  oi  N«\i\^\i^  ^^^^   "^  "^ 


r 


lolninti  (with  rirh  Oorti  opiUI]  on  the  S  side,  Is  now  erecl.  In 
the  firte  "I  tli  '^  |  yliMi  Mvi  r  iieil  tlie  lourt  ace  two  doors,  eae  (S.) 
1  nil  1  "t  1 1  [It  uti  I  r  |_N  )  t>  aetsirLaae  lacsndingthraugfa 
tliieo  sCoriBB  to  the  roof 
(flnt  view),  The  N.  tower 
also  contains  ;\  stairusge, 
but  Iho  duora  are  now 
blooked  up.  On  eacb  side 

chsmbsrs  have  been  con- 
stiicted  in  the  wall;  and 
a  dooc  ID  the  M.  colonnade 
communicate  a  with  the 
pnagage  round  tlie  temple 
and  with  a  Crypt.  The 
rcar-wBll  of  the  court 
forms  the  iiupoaitlg  fofade 
of  the  Hypoatyle  Hal), 
which  Is  entered  by  the 
large  port*!  in  the  middle. 
~  the  coluniDa  are 


n-walla. 


to  tbo 

le  coBstnmLed  Wfttflv, 

1  hj  Ibe  hlaiaslrpbt 

:■  iBfl'pmilr'.   *4jl. 

BHsnlSjIaurTklmli. 

On  tbe  Ursl  icrian  lo  tM 

right  Is  sQrosk  inMriptioB- 

Tbi»  ii  a  decree  of  ADTdlac 

iHtatj  govcfnor  of  (Jmboj  and  Kla- 

nlnc  lo  remOTi  Ibelr  aDtmats  fran 

probably  c1uI«b  from  Ihe  year  f  -  -   ■ 


r  (p.  rf»).  - 


thB 


inicription,  howeter,  is  on  the  rigftl  oOmer  ottiM  bfad*. 

yrial  Imcrlplla,  af  Bilkn,  eub-kinB  of  \bB  Mublani  %ai  ill 

IS  [ca.  5lh  CFBl.  A.D.),  Id  wbtcU  ha  mlfbrales.  In  Had  aresk. 


Talml 


10  Talml*. 


The  Htpostylb  Hai,l(P1.  C)  waa  Bupportad  by  12  toluioiia,  with 
FUhorale  fioral  capitals,  but  of  these  only  two,  beside  tha  ftfur  on 
thii  rngado,  arc  now  E'tatidine.    Tbe  roof  has  collapsed.    Most  of  til* 
^m  rellara  On  the  rear  (W.*)  wall  represent  the  emperor  Bacrifleihg  to 

^h  the  gods;  two,  to  the  latt  of  the  door,  deserve  notice.  Oiio  showi 
^H  one  of  lie  Ptoleailes  pTefeating  a  Held  tolsis,  Mandulis,  and  a  third 
^M  deity;  the  alher  represents  AmeiiopMs  11.,  IiranABi  q1  v^t,  ailel"*! 
^^JlfBp'a  (p.  SBUI,  offering  a  libation  o(  wine  WM\i\  anJ  WuviBft*. 
^K?7  '*»  screen -wall  lo  the  left  of  the  enW^ftceU  ».\"«  ^^'^''^"^ 
^^miat/ag  of  the  Hebrew  Children  in  iTio  fiei^  Iutiw'-. 
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The  following  Thrbb  Rooms  (PI.  D,  E,  F)  have  well-preserved 
reliefs,  with  vivid  colouring,  depicting  the  emperor  in  presence  of 
the  gods  of  Talmis  and  other  deities.  Stumps  of  the  two  columns 
that  bore  the  roof  of  Room  E  still  remain.  Small  chambers  have 
been  constructed  in  the  S.  walls  of  Rooms  D  and  E.  From  Room  D 
we  reach  the  Staircase^  which  ascends  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
to  the  roof  of  Room  F.  Thence  the  higher  roofs  of  the  front  portions 
of  the  temple  are  easily  reached  by  steps.  Another  staircase  leads 
from  the  roof  of  Room  E  to  the  top  of  the  eiternal  wall.  Descending 
A  few  steps  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  Chapel  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  This  comprizes  two  rooms  (with  a  crypt  in  the  second) 
and  was  probably  intended  for  the  cult  of  Osiris. 

The  Inneb  Passage  (PI.  G)  round  the  temple  is  entered  by  doors 
in  the  court  and  vestibule.  The  unfinished  lions'  heads  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  temple  proper  are  water-spouts.  On  the  rear-wall  is 
a  large  relief  of  the  emperor  before  the  gods ;  below  are  smaller 
reliefs.  The  two  representations  of  Mandulis,  on  the  girdle-wall 
opposite  these  reliefs,  were  probably  originally  protected  by  a  small 
wooden  chapel.  At  PI.  a,  on  the  S.  side,  is  a  dilapidated  Nilometer. 

The  W.  part  of  the  girdle-wall  of  the  Outer  Passaob  (PI.  H) 
round  the  temple  was  built  against  the  rock.  The  small  Chapel 
(PI.  I)  in  the  S.W.  angle  was  perhaps  a  Birth  House.  It  includes 
an  uncovered  court  enclosed  by  columns  and  screen-walls,  and  a 
Rock  Chamber  (PI.  L) ,  of  which  only  the  door  has  reliefs  (the 
emperor  before  the  gods).  —  Another  well-preserved  Chapel  (PI.  K), 
in  the  N.E.  angle,  probably  dates  from  the  Ptolemaic  temple. 

Outside  the  temple  are  Gateways  and  ruins  of  a  massive  wall 
of  hewn  stones.  On  the  W.  hill -slope  are  Quarries,  while  the 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  City^  the  houses  and  girdle-wall  of  which 
are  easily  traceable,  stretch  down  into  the  plain.  In  the  latter  are 
towers  of  rough  stone. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  from  the  temple  of  Kallibsheh,  pass 
through  the  village,  turn  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  (Y4  hr.)  — 

*Book  Temple  of  B6t  el-WMi,  situated  halfway  up  a  hill,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  side-valley.  The  temple,  founded  under  Ramses  II., 
consists  of  a  vestibule,  a  colonnaded  hall  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a 
small  sanctuary,  adjoining  the  latter.  The  Ybstibulb,  of  which  only 
the  side-walls  so  far  as  they  were  formed  by  the  rock  are  now  stand- 
ing, was  used  as  a  church  in  Christian  times,  being  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles  and  provided  with  a  vaulted  brick  roof.  Our  interest 
is  excited  by  the  animated  ^Historical  Reliefs  on  the  side-walls. 
Two  scenes  on  the  left  wall  represent  the  king's  triumph  over  the 

Ethiopians. 

In  the  first  relief  we  see  the  king  under  a  cAnopy,"w\»\\^  Wa.  SJa^fc  t«« 

below)  Egyptian  grandees  present  him  with  tribute  ot  v«i.T\owft  ^^.Vu^*^  *^J 
principal  object  being  a  tablet  adorned  with  flowers,  ixom  ^"VAcA^.  "^^^%  "^J*^ 
andaiina.  Behind  these  are  two  fettered,  negroes,  after  w\iom  «'«^:^^S^^ft. 
with  offerings  (monkeys,  greyhounds,  panthers,  giraffes,  ftaU\fc^oa\.TVesx«b»>'• 
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women  with  their  children  (one  carrying  her  children  in  a  basket  on  her 
hack).  One  of  the  oxen  has  horns  represented  as  arms,  betweea  which 
is  a  negro  suing  for  mercy.  In  the  upper  row  wc  see  the  above-mentioned 
tablet  placed  before  the  king,  while'  the  governor  of  Ethiopia  is  being 
adorned  with  chains  as  a  reward ;  farther  on  are  rings  of  gold,  chairs, 
elephants'*  tusks,  weapons,  fans,  and  other  articles  brought  as  tribute; 
negroes  approach  with  their  offerings  (cattle,  antelopes,  a  lion,  etc.).  — 
In  the  second  relief  the  king  appears  in  his  chariot  dashing  against  the 
negro  foe,  followed  by  Prince  Amen-her-wnamf  (above)  and  Prince  Kha- 
eni-weset  (below),  each  in  his  chariot.  The  negroes  flee  to  their  village^ 
which  lies  among  dAm-palms.  A  wounded  negro  is  led  by  two  comrades 
to  his  wife  and  children,  while  another  woman  crouches  over  a  Ore  and 
cooks  a  meal. 

The  reliefs  on  the  right  wall  refer  to  the  wars  against  the  Syrians 
and  Libyans. 

In  the  flrst  scene  (beginning  to  the  right)  the  Pharaoh  standfl  upon 
two  prostrate  enemies,  grasping  three  others  (Syrians)  by  the  hair,  while 
a  prince  leads  fettered  prisoners  before  him.  —  In  the  second  relief  the  king 
appears  before  a  hostile  fortress;  on  the  battlements  are  men  and  women 
suing  .for  mercy  (notice  the  wom-tn  holding  her  child  by  the  arm) ;  the 
king  sei/.es  one  of  the  enemy  by  the  hair  to  kill  him;  below,  one  of  the 
royal  princes  is  beating  in  the  doors  with  an  axe.  —  The  third  relief 
shows  the  king  in  his  chariot,  dashing  against  the  fleeing  Syrians ;  he  haa 
sei/ed  two  of  the  foes  by  the  hair  and  raises  his  sword  for  the  fatal  stroke, 
while  two  other  captives  are  bound  to  his  chariot.  —  In  the  next  scene 
the  king  smites  a  Libyan  with  a  sickle-shaped  sword,  while  his  dog  seizes 
the  foe.  —  In  the  fifth  relief  we  see  King  Ramses  II.  enthroned  beneath 
a  canopy,  with  his  lion  at  his  feet.  His  son  Amen- her -khopshef  leads 
three  Semitic  prisoners  to  him. 

Three  doors  lead  from  the  vestibule  into  the  Hyfosttlb  Hajli*, 
which  was  hewn  in  the  rocki.  The  smaller  doors  to  the  right  and 
left,  though  also  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  were  obviously 
)U)t  made  until  after  the  wall  had  been  covered  with  sculptures. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  borne  by  two  fluted  columns,  ea^>h  with 
four  perpendicular  faces  on  which  were  inscriptions.  Th«.  mural 
relii'fs  are  well  executed,buttheir  subjects  are  of  no  special  interest. 
They  represent  the  king  before  the  gods  and  (on  each  side  of  the 
side-doors)  smiting  his  enemies  (a  Syrian  and  an  Ethiopian).  — 
The  Sanctuaey  has  similar  reliefs.  By  the  rear -wall  are  three 
tatues  of  the  gods,  now  defaced  beyond  recognition.  Both  these 
rock-chamhers  also  were  used  as  Christian  churches. 


32.  From  Eal&bsheh  to  Korosko. 

87  M.    Comp.  the  Map^  p.  349. 

A^.)^'^^^  ^^or,  on  both  banks,  is  the  chief  commune  in  the 

district  of  Kenuz,  which  is  situated  in  the  tropic. of  Cancer.   The 

magnificent  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  may  b»  seen  from 

this  point  onwarAs,  On  the  E.  bank  lie  Shtkik  and,  farther  on,  ike 

chief  yiUagQ  Abu  Hor^  the  seat  ot  the\o<^«l  authorities,  with  post 

a/yJ  tolegFAph  of&r.es.    It  \s  also  a  fiteam\>oaX-^U\.\o\\.  ^>w^^i^Om. 

on  the  barren  W,  baiik  are  iiuinerouft  giattVW  ot  ^'VvV^^  wv^  ^\vm>;i^ 

»»d  a  few  inscriptions  of  the  MidiUo  Emiplte. 
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Abu  Tarfa  (W.  bank).  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  is  a  rock-cave  with 
the  tomb  of  a  shekh.  The  low  rapids  here,  caused  by  granite  rocks 
in  the  Nile,  are  known  as  the  Bdb  Abu  H6r, 

I2V2  ^*  Murwau^ou. both  banks).  At  the  village  of  Kubdahdby  on 
the  W.  bank,  are  ancient  quay-walls  with  a  Nilometer  and  an  un- 
finished little  cave-chapel.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  a  curious  irriga- 
tion arrangement  hewn  in  the  rock. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  the  village  of  Dendur  (E.  bank),  ap- 
pears the  small  — 

Temple  of  Beadtbr,  built  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  various 
gods,  Including  Pete-he  and  Pe-H6r,  the  sons  of  Kuper,  two  local 
deified  heroes.  The  temple  stands  upon  a  platform.  Immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is  preceded  by  a  broad  terrace.  Of  the 
Pylon,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  only  the  stone  door- 
way remains;  the  towers,  probably  built  of  brick,  have  disappeared. 
At  the  top  of  the  portal  is  the  winged  sun-disk ,  and  within  and 
on  the  front  (E.)  and  back  (W.)  is  the  Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  various 
gods.  Beyond  the  portal  we  enter  an  open  Court,  which  was  orig- 
inally enclosed  by  brick  walls.  The  facade  of  the  Temple  is  adorned 
with  two  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals,  connected  with  the  side- 
walls  by  screen-walls.  The  temple  comprizes  a  Vestibule  and  two 
Smaller  Chambtra,  The  former  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the 
Pharaoh  in  presence  -of  the  gods,  which  in  the  Christian  period, 
when  the  hall  was  used  as  a  church,  were  covered  with  stucco,  bear- 
ing pictures  of  saints.  The  smaller  rooms  have  no  decoration.  In 
the  rear-wall  of  the  innermost  is  a  shallow  Recess^  with  representa- 
tion of  the  local  saints  Pete-Sse  and  Pe-H6r  praying  to  Isis  and  Osiris. 
In  the  top  of  this  wall  also  is  a  deep  crypt,  which  could  be  closed 
by  a  large  and  a  small  stone.  The  N,  and  8.  Exterior  Walls  of  the 
temple  are  adorned  with  interesting  reliefs.  On  the  N.  wall,  to  the 
left  of  the  door  from  the  vestibule,  appears  the  Pharaoh  offering  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  Pe-H6r,  on  the  S.  wall,  below,  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  he  sacrifices  to  Pete-6se,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
probably  his  wife. 

Among  the  various  Inecr^Uotu  placed  on  the  walls  by  visitors  to  the 
temple,  19  one  in  Coptic,  ip  which  a  certain  Presbyter  Abraham  records 
that  he  erected  a  cross  here  in  the  church  at  the  command  of  the  Nubian 
Eiag  Sispanome.     This  appears  within  the  S.  side-door  of  the  vestibule. 

Above  the  temple  is  a  small  Rock  Chapel^  with  a  door  showing  the 
hoUow  cornice.  In  ttie  cliffs  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  are  some  Quarries. 
The  stones  lying  in  front  of  these  are,  perhaps,  remains  of  ancient  houses^ 

Beyond  (I872  M.)  Mertyeh^  a  commune  on  both  banks,  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  become  flatter  and  are  partly  cultivated. 

23  M.  Oinheh  (E.  bank),  situated  in  a  wide  belt  of  cultivate<i 
land,  lies  besides  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  'B'jxwi\.\Tkfc  lw.\s»Wk  ^'^ 
SahaffurOf  which  stretches  up  the  hill  ftom  the  xiNCt  %.ii^\s»  «wi\B^'»^ 
by  strong  walla  of  m&soaiy. 

Opposite,  on  the  W,  bank,  lie  the  village  awd  — 
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^  Book  Tomple  of  aerf-Ha;iii.  The  Egyptiaa  name  of  this  temple 
was  PcT-Ptah,  the  'House  of  Ptah'.  It  wm  founded  in  the  lelgn  of 
Rsmses  II.  by  Sttaw,  at  thut  time  goTsrnoi  of  Ethiopia,  and  it  wm 
dedicated  to  Ptah  of  Mamphie  and  his  fellow-gods.  In  front  of 
the  rocb'temple  piopei  la;  a 
quadrangular  Couut  (PI.  A), 
which  wafl  snnounded  on 
three  sides  by  co<eied  colon- 
nades. The  E.  colonnade  had 
lotue-columDs ,  while  the 
others  were  supported  by 
pillara,  against  whiuh  stood 
colossal  flgnrea  of  Ramsei  II, 
TwoofthecoluninsandflTeof 
the  pillars  are  still  standing. 
The  W.  side  of  the  court  is 
bounded  by  the  loek-fafade 
of  the  temple,  hewn  to  imi- 
tate a  pylon  and  decoiated  in 
a  cairesponding  style.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  portal  is  ■  re- 
lief of  Ramses  offering  tniah 
vegetables  to  Ptah.  Passing 
through  this  portal,  we  enter 
s  Urge  Hall  (PL  h),  45  ft. 
square,  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
The  celling  is  supported  by 
six  pillars,  28  ft.  high,  against 
which  are  statues  of  the  king 
like  those  In  the  court.  On 
each  side  of  the  hall  are 
four  recesses,  each  with  tbe 
king,  in  the  guise  of  a  god 
under  various  titlei,  standing 
between  two  deltlei. 


Recew 
o"Beh 

a  on  the  LffI  (S.)  Side  Cfrom  left  U,  rtghl),    1.  The 

uoa-Re  and  Hut ;  ±  Belneen  Homi,  lord  of  Bekl.  and 

Rete« 

■  on  the  mgM  (If.)  Sid,  (tram  left  to  right):  1.  The 

Tbe  /oJlowlDg  Autbsooh  (PI.  C),  about  86  ft.  wide  though  only 

/^i%  deep,  is  entered  by  a  small  doot,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is 

tbe Ung  betorePtub.  The  ceiling  is  BuppOI^*4^>'!(V«o»'^o.»■■Ie^VlM*. 

Tbe  wails  and  pWara  are  emballiahed  vWn  lepMe&Wftoo*  t«  &• 

*"iS  ta  presence  of  various  gode  Onc-.lua\iVB  l'ti«  a«\ft«4  ^wa***^- 
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To  the  right  and  left  lie  two  oblong  chambers.  At  the  back  are 
three  chapels,  the  central  and  largest  of  which  is  the  Sanctuaby 
(PI.  D).  On  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are  reliefs.  On  the  Jeft  wall 
Ramses  presents  flowers  to  the  boat  of  Ptah;  on  the  right  wall,  the 
king  before  the  boat  of  Harmachis.  In  the  centre  of  the  Sanctuary 
is  a  pedestal,  wrought  out  of  the  rock,  for  the  sacred  boat.  At  the 
back  is  a  recess  with  four  seated  figures,  representing  (from  left 
to  right)  Ptah,  the  deified  Ramses,  Ptah-Tatenen,  and  Hathor  with 
the  cow^s  head. 

Above  Girsheh  the  scenery  relapses  into  monotony.  —  29  M. 
Koshtamneh,  a  commune  on  both  banks.  On  the  E.  bank  rises  the 
Oebel  Hay&ii.  On  the  W.  bank  is  a  brick-built  fortress  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  known  to  the  natives  as  Kuri.  Extensive  sand-banks  and 
granite  rocks  interrupt  the  course  of  the  river. 

35  M.  'Aldki,  on  the  E.  bank,  and  Bakkeh,  on  the  W.  bank. 
Dakkeh  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  Per-SelkeCt),  *House  of  Selket',  the 
Greek  Pselchia,  near  which  the  Roman  general  Petronius  defeated 
the  Ethiopians  in  23  A.D.,  on  his  campaign  to  Napata.  We  proceed 
to  the  S.,  through  the  miserable  mud-huts  of  the  village,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reach  the  — 

Temple  of  Dakkeh,  which  has  been  much  damaged  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  present  temple  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  362)  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  earlier  shrine,  probably  of  the  New  Empir,e,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Thout  of  Pnubs,  an  Ethiopian  town.  By  the 
Greeks  this  god  was  called  Paotnuphis.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
the  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Ergamenes 
(PI.  D)  and  his  contemporary  Philopator  (PI.  0).  Euergetes  JI, 
added  a  vestibule  (PI.  B),  and  the  temple  received  its  final  form 
under  the  Roman  emperors  by  the  addition  of  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  E) 
and  of  the  Pylon  (PI.  A).  The  temple,  situated  in  the  desert,  lies 
with  its  main  axis  parallel  to  the  river  (i.e.  running  N.  and  S.),  con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule  in  Nubian  temples.  It  stands  upon  a  base  |^' 
about  6  ft.  in  height,  now  completely  exposed  by  the  natives  in  tf^o^l^' 
course  of  their  excavations  for  sebbSkh  (p.  Iv).  a  )fi^x^  •^  *yJ^  ^^^^}C 

A  broad  path,  still  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  single  course  of  ^y•^ 
blocks  of  masonry,  leads  to  the  well-preserved  Pylon  (PI.  A),  which     '  n^^^ 
stood  in  the  outer  girdle-wall  and  formed  the  entrance  to  the  temple-  ^     , 
precincts.    Each  pylon-tower  has  a  groove  for  a  flagstaff  j  and  both    '^\t^' 
have  a  few  isolated  reliefs  on  the  outside  and  numerous  inscriptions,    ^^ 
chiefly  Greek,  though  some,  added  by  visitors  to  the  temple,  are 
Demotic  and  iderol'tic.  Within  the  central  gateway,  on  the  left  side., 
is  the  king  making  offerings  to  Thout,  Tefnut,  Mi^li^^w.t  >«\J^^A 
Isis  appears  heJow. 

The  AacENT  of  thb  Ptlos  Ib   attractive.    In   ea^  \o^^t  V>si«t^  ^orv« 
0Uircaaef   beginning  in  a  guard-room  at  the  foot  au^  ^aaa^sv^  ^^*^>v^^  - 
rooms  in  the  saccessire  stories.     On  the  platiorm  a\.  «xfe  V-o^  ^^  2^1,^  ^« 
iawer  are  numerous  inaeriptiona  veritten  by  visitOTft  atv^  a\ao  <^».^ 
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presentations  of  foot-prints,  indicating  the  spots  where  the  worshippers 
stood.    The  roof  of  the  central  portal  may  he  reached  from  the  W.  tower. 

No  trace  now  remains  of  the  court  between  the  Pylon  and  the 
vestibule.   The  facade  of  the  Vbstibulb,  or  Pronaos  (Pi.  B),  had 

two  columns  with  palm- 

^ ""^ "r."'^  capitals,  connected  with 

the  side-walls  by  means 
of  screens.  Only  the  col- 
umn to  the  left  is  now 
standing;  on  the  back  of  it 
is  a  representation  of  the 
god  Bes,  dancing  and 
playing  the  harp.  On  the 
walls  are  representations 
of  the  king  before  the  gods 
of  Dakkeh.  On  the  J5. 
side-wall  is  an  interest* 
ing  picture ,  representing 
the  Pharaoh  proffering  to 
the  god  Thout  a  palette, 
which  is  borne  by  Isis 
and  Nephthys  and  is, 
perhaps ,  symbolical  of 
Osiris.  Beliefs  of  an  Eth- 
iopian king  occur  on  the 
rear-wall  (at  the  top,  to 
the  left).  The  whole  of  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  were 
painted  over  in  Christian 
times  with  sacred  sub- 
jects, traces  of  which  still 
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remain,  notably  on  the  E.  wall  (God  the  Father  enthroned)  and  on 
the  N.  wall  (Crucifixion).  —  The  doorway  in  the  rear- wall  waa 
originally  the  main  entrance  to  the  temple.  On  the  jambs  are  a 
number  of  reliefs,  one  above  the  other:  to  the  left,  Philopator 
sacrificing  to  Re,  Khnum,  and  Isis ;  to  the  right,  Philopator  before 
Amroon-Re,  Harendotes,  and  Isis.  Within  the  portal  Augustus 
offers  the  figure  of  Maat  to  the  god  Thout  of  Pnubs  and  to  the  lion- 
headed  Tefnut. 

Chamber  0,  which  we  enter  next,  is  almost  entirely  demolished 
and  its  floor  is  strewn  with  ruins.   A  staircase,  on  tiie  right,  led 
hence  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  the  imperial  period;  at  the  top 
js  a  crypt  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  —  Chambbb  D,  built  by 
ErgatneneBj  is  also  much  ruined.  Ot  lis  leWefe  oivVj  otv^  i«iuterest- 
/w^  Con  the  right  wall) :  Ergamenes  pounivg  out^Viv^  tot  *.  %^^%- 
scribed  as  'Pharaoh  of  Senmet'  (Blgeh^  and  tot  kuxj^L^V  —  ^.^\si^>X 
^oor  (of  later  construction)  in  theVT.  ^aU  a.dmi\a  V> l^^o  C,^K>KK«aa 
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(PL  F),  adorned  with  reliefs.  On  the  back-wall  of  the  seeond  are 
two  lions  Bitting  face  to  face;  above  them  is  a  baboon  (Thout) 
worshipping  the  goddess  Tefnut  (in  the  form  of  a  lioness);  higher 
up  are  two  ibises. 

The  Sancttjaby  (PI.  E),  in  which  fragments  of  the  granite  shrine 
still  lie  on  the  ground,  is  embellished  with  reliefs  by  an  unidentified 
emperor,  who  appears  in  them  before  various  deities.  In  the  rear- 
wall  are  a  door  (of  later  construction)  and  two  windows,  surmounted 
by  the  winged  sun-disk.  On  the  outside  of  this  wall  was  a  large 
door-shaped  recess,  containing  a  relief  of  Thout  of  Pnubs. 

On  the  E.  bank,  nearly  opposite  Dakkeh,  lies  the  village  of 

Kubbftn,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Fortress  of  the  Middle  Empire.   This 

was  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  sun-dri-ed  bricks,  mats,  and  wooden 

logs,  and  was  defended  by  a  ditch.   Within  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 

wall  lay  a  small  temple.  —  Adjacent  are  two  almost  completely         ^ 

demolished  Temples^  one  to  the  S.,  the  other  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  •  ^ 

Near  the  former  is  a  Cistern  hewn  in  the  rock,  to  the  E.  of  which  are  (^    J 

several  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire,  excavated  in  the  ground.      %"  / 
From  EubbSn  a  route  led  through  the  extensive  Wddi  'Aldki  to  the  \  j 
numerous  gold-mines  there,  which  were  worked  until  the  middle  ages,     j    \ 
Granite  mortars  and  mills  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the  search  for  gold    "^  J^ 
are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  W&di  Kfiawantb.  r 

At  (38  M.)  Kurteh,  on  the  W.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
temple,  dedicated  to  Isis,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  shrine  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  In  the  river  lies  the  large  and  well-cultivated 
island  of  Derdr,  known  also  as  Oestret  Kurteh.  Opposite  the  S.  end 
of  this  Island,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  hamlets  of  Ofedutneh  and  Birheh, 
lies  the  Temple  ofOfeduineh,  also  called  Temple  of  Mah&raka.  This 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hierasykaminos^  which  lay  on 
the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans.  The  now  much  ruined  temple  dates  from  the 
Roman  period,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  and  never  fully  decorated 
with  reliefs ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  only  remains 
now  left  are  those  of  a  rectangular  court,  which  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  The  main  axis  of  the  court 
runs  E.  and  W.;  the  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side.  No  columns  are  now 
standing  except  five  on  the  S.  side,  once  connected  with  each  other 
by  screen-walls.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  a  remarkable  spiral  staircase 
of  masonry,  which  led  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.  —  About  16  ft. 
to  the  E.  of  this  court  are  the  ruins  of  another  building,  of  which 
only  the  rear-wall  is  now  erect.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  are  several 
reliefs  and  inscriptions,  notably  a  relief  in  the  Greek  style  repre- 
senting Isis  recumbent  beneath  the  sacred  fig-tree.  Upon  the  tr«.'^ 
perches  a  hawk,  while  another  hovers  above*,  ^  ma.xi^\i^vtvcve  ^^V^*^ 
of  youth,  presents  &  \essel  to  the  goddess,  awA.  aXiONfe  \.c>  ^^k^*-^ 
appear  Min,  Isis,  and  Serapis.   The  same  seew^  \a  t^^^^'w^^  ^-Xa 

smaJJer  scale,  below,  to  the  right.    On  th©  giovwv^xv^^^  >Ctv^\.«i«^^ 

are  heaps  of  potsherds  of  the  Byzantine  ^exio^. 
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44  M.  Uahdraka,  a  commune  on  both  banks.    IJii  t  flit-d 

bill  on  the  W.  b»nk,  »bout  V/,  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  temple, 

tlie  BrzADtirie  Fottreit  af  Mthmdi.    This  is  sarroundcd  by  a  thlak 

wall  strengthened  witb  loweca,  except  on  tbe  side  next  die  tivei, 

wbece  the  steepnetB  of  the  bill  vas  coiLsideied.  protection  enongb. 

From  the  main  entrance,  on  tbe  S.  Bide,  u  street  leads  to  a  churnh 

of  soma  aiie  and  theuce  to  an  open  space.   Tbe  houEes.  built  o( 

Irir.k  and  atone,  have  vaulted  raofa  and  are  in  good  pieaect  atlon. 

50  M.  Sayi'iUh,  on  both  banke.  —  ud  M.  Mtd'ik.   TLe  mountains, 

especially  on  the  E.,  become  higher.   The  riier  makes  a  wide  bend 

to  the  W.  '^ 

4  The  (6»  M.)  WMi  el-'Atab,  on  both  banks,  is  inhabited 

'       Arabiu-SpBakine  popnlatiou. 

The  village  of  £i-Seb&'a  con^iista  of  two  partd,  on^  on  «icb 

.  .^'i^  of  Ibe  Nile.   Bedlde  that  on  the  W.  bank  lien  the  T 

y  ^     SsuiiA  or  Seia'a  (the  lions),  called  by  the  Egyptians  I'er-Amm 

('HoUEG  of  Ammon').   This  tempts  waa  dedicated  to  Ammon  and 

lig'HarmachiE  by  Kamsea  II.,  and  is  constructed  on  tbe  same  plan 

I  as  the  temple  at  Gerf-DaSBn  fp.  360).  Ramses  himself  was  also 
worshipped  hero  aa  a  god.  The  present  name  of  the  plane  Is  appar- 
ently derived  from  the  avenue  of  Sphlnai  leafling  lo  the  temple. 
Most  of  these  are  now  covered  wilh  saiid.  Beside  the  two  first  are 
two  colossal  utatuBS  of  Ramsea  II.  .Statues  of  tbe  king  also  atood  In 
front  of  the  PvLOS,  which  is  33  ft  high  and  42  ft.  broad.  The  sadly 
weatheiworn  reliefs  on  the  front  of  the  pylon-towers  represent  the 
king  smiting  bia  foes,  in  presence  of  Ite-Uarmachia  (N.  tower]  and 
Ammon-Re  (S.  tower).  The  reUefs  embellishing  the  Jambs  of  the 
central  doorway  show  thu  king  saurifloing  to  various  deities.  The 
large  Couet,  which  we  now  enter,  is  (i5  ft.  square.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  colonnades,  each  with  6  square  pillars,  against  which  stand 
colossal  figures  of  the  king.  Tbe  reliefs  on  tbe  walla,  representtng 
the  king  in  tbe  usual  scenes  of  intercourse  with  the  gods,  are  poorly 
eiecuted  and  offer  no  special  interest. 

Tlie  followlne  Obeit  Uiii.  begins  lbs  rock-hewn  portion  of  (he  templis. 
The  celling  of  this  is  Bsppcirled  by  13  signare  plllara,  of  which  six  are  ad- 
joiDFd  by  lolostsl  flgurei  ol  Kamiea.    The  foUnwiie  Tussveibe  Roou  Is 


oderlnga  to  vapious  flellicB,  ampng  whriin  the  deiflml  Hng  hli 


On  thewallaorttieflrat  three  weaeelUmassII.  worihlpplag  and  pm 
- ■  ■■      hlmaeff  «i 


right  wall  the  kins  offers  ilowerg  before  Iho  naered 
I  wtJtli  Is  dBcoraled  wilii  liawki"  h"ad».    On  Uie  led 

.J..J  — .ggj  Be-Harmachis  aiu  baneaUi  a  eanupy,  w 


£iii!  tiae  (on  lie  lafl}  and  Ibrce  >p<ra  (on  Iba  rigli 
Ja  wbteL  ilm  oalllaei  of  atatnet  o(  three  enfli 
"■    .^fJ^J'-'  ="''  Be-HsrmtcbSi)  may  lllll  be  miAo 
....  "'■  ^e'er.  with  a  balo  and  a  lane  kev.  li«  bM 


Itrta  key,  1>«  bean  s»\iii*l  o 

Tbe   kine   appears  on    tbe  right  mA  \eli  ut  \.t* 
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76  M.  Shdiurmeh,  a  considerable  village,  situated  among  palms 
on  the  S.  bank.  The  Nile  now  bends  to  the  S.,  and  the  mountains 
approach  close  to  the  E.  bank,  their  steep  slopes  lending  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  scenery. 

8iV2M./Sf«nfcdH-DaJW»tonti/ch  (E.bank)  and  Mdlki  (W.bank). 

87  M.  Korosko  (E.  bank),  with  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  is 
the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  embracing  the 
Nile  valley  from  Shilturmeh  to  Faras  (p.  376).  On  the  bank  rises 
a  handsome  mosque.  The  village  is  situated  In  a  plain,  bounded 
by  a  semicircle  of  mountains,  and  it  Is  the  starting-point  of  the  great 
caravan-route  to  Abu  Hammed  (p.  382;  8-10  long  days'  journey). 
This  road  strikes  direct  across  the  desert,  the  chief  resort  of  the 
Abibdeh  and  Bishartn  Beduins,  avoiding  the  three  upper  cataracts, 
and  cutting  off  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  During  the  Mahdlst  insur- 
rrection  Korosko  was  of  considerable  strategical  Importance  and  was 
held  by  a  strong  garrison;  now,  however,  the  forts  and  barracks  are 
deserted. —  The  traveller  may  ascend  (72  ^r»)  steep  and  stony) 
the  hill  of  Awas  el-Ouardni,  close  to  Korosko.  On  the  summit  is 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  hill  owes  Its  name,  a  frequented 
pilgrim-resort.  The  view  extends  over  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Derr. 

33.  From  Korosko  to  Abn-Simbel. 

S6  M.     Comp.  the  J/op,  p.  349, 

The  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  between  Korosko  and  Ermenneh  (p.  369) 
is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Nubia.  The  belt  of  cultivable  land 
along  the  river  Is  comparatively  broad;  and  It  is  irrigated  by  means 
of  water-weels  (saklyeh)  of  curious  construction.  —  A  little  beyond 
Korosko  the  Nile  valley  trends  to  the  N.W.,  so  that  the  N.  wind 
which  prevails  in  winter  frequently  retards  the  sailing -boats.  On 
the  left  bank  rises  a  picturesque  chain  of  hills.  On  the  E.  bank 
lies  Etka;  on  the  W.  bank  is  (3M.)  Ahu  Handal. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  W.  bank,  deeply  sunk  in  the  yellow 
desert  sand,  lies  (91/2  M.)  the  —  /y 

Temple  of  'Amilda,  which  dates  from  the  18th  Dyn.  and  was  de-  ^^// 
dicated  to  Re-Harmachls.   Its  erection  and  decoration  were  begun     ^ 
under  Thutmosls  III.  and  Amenophls  II.,  and  completed  under 
Thutmosis  IV.     The  figures  of  Ammon,  which  were  defaced  by       _ 
Amenophis  IV.,  were  restored  by  Sethos  I.   In  Christian  times  the 
temple  was  used  as  a  church  and  the  reliefs  were  covered  with  white- 
wash, which  has  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the  original  colouring, 
as  we  see  now  that  the  whitewash  has  peeled  off. 

We  enter  by  a  stone  portal,  which  was  oiigmaW^  t^^I^^Wi'i\^^ss^\- 
towers  of  hrick.   On  the  right  side  of  t"V\e  Alooi^vj  vg^^^x^^'tXvAi^.- 
mosls  III.,  to  the  left,  Amenophis  11.,  ^i\v  t\ift  go^  We^-^^^^^^^' 
On  the  Inside  of  the  doorway  ia  an  inscTiption  xftt^xxVivfeV^  ^  ^'^Y^'^*^. 
dfMerenptah  (p,  Ixxxiii)  against  the  EtMo^ians   K\sQ  Vo^  ^"^^  ^''''^ 
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appears  the  praying  figure  of  Setaw^  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia 
under  Ramses  U.  Beyond  the  pylon  extended  originally  a  court 
enclosed  by  brick  walls,  while  at  the  back  stood  a  hall,  supported 
by  four  proto-Doric  (p.  cxxxiii)  columns.  This  court  was  afterwards 
converted  by  Thutmosls  IV.  into  a  covered  Hypobttlb  Hau*  (still 
in  good  preservation)  by  the  erection  of  12  columns  and  stone  side- 
walls.  The  reliefs  on  the  pillars  and  walls  show  Thutmosls  lY.  in 
intercourse  with  the  gods;  and  the  votive  inscriptions  on  the  pillars 
and  architraves  also  date  from  that  king.  The  columns  are  em- 
bellished with  perpendicular  bands  of  inscriptions,  containing  dedi- 
cations by  Thutmosls  III.  or  Amenophis  II.,  who  are  also  represented 
on  the  rear-wall  before  the  gods. 

The  following  Tbansvebse  Ghambbb  is  24^2  ft.  broad  and  6V2 
deep.  To  the  right  on  the  inside  of  the  Entrance  Wall  is  Thut- 
mosls III.  embraced  by  Isis,  and  then  Amenophis  IL  offering  liba- 
tions to  Ammon-Re.  On  the  left  Thout  and  Horus  of  Edfu  pour  the 
consecrating  water,  symbolized  by  the  hieroglyphs  for  'life\  oyer 
Amenophis  II.  —  Three  doors  in  the  back-wall  of  this  room  lead 
into  other  apartments.  The  central  one  enters  the  Sanctuaby,  on 
the  back-wall  of  which  is  a  Stele  of  great  historical  importance.  At 
the  top  is  a  relief  of  Amenophis  II.  presenting  two  vessels  of  wine 
to  Re-Uarmachis  and  Ammon ;  beneath  is  an  inscription  of  20  lines, 
from  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  II.,  recording  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  begun  by  Thutmosls  III.  and  the  campaign  of 
Amenophis  II.  in  Syria.  Among  other  details  the  king  records  that 
he  captured  seven  Syrian  princes  and  hanged  six  of  them  on  the 
walls  of  Thebes  and  the  seventh  at  Napata  (p.  382).  —  Doors  (of 
later  construction)  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sanctuary  each  admit 
into  two  Chambers^  also  accessible  from  the  above-mentioned  trans- 
verse chamber.  The  most  interesting  reliefs  here  are  those  in  the 
first  room  to  the  right,  representing  the  ceremonies  at  the  foundation 

of  a  temple. 

Between  the  temple  and  the  river  are  the  foundations  of  &  small  Chaptl. 

The  Nile  here  describes  a  curve  from  £.  to  W.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  which  are  (10  M.)  Diwdn  and  — 

Derr,  one  of  the  handsomest  villages  in  Nubia,  prettily  situated 
beneath  sycamores  and  date-palms.   On  the  river-bank  is  the  ruined 
residence  of  the  Kashif,  who  was  formerly  independent  ruler  of 
Lower  Nubia.   In  the  village  is  a  large  mosque,  and  between  the 
village  and  the  hills  lies  an  extensive  cemetery  with  a  tasteful 
shckh's  tomb.   Close  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  lies  the  small  and 
unfortunately  much  injured  Bock  Temple  of  Derr.  This  was  known 
to  tbe  Egyptians  as  the  ^Temple  of  Ramses  in  the  House  of  Re*  (i,e, 
in  fleJiopoliS'Derr).   It  was  built  by  Ramaw  11.,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  sun-god  J?e-lfarmachi8,    "We  iltst  wlw  \\v%  mwtV  roioi^ 
Ojisat  Httpobtylb  Haxl,  421/2  ft.  deep  \>7  4fe  il.  \>Toa.^,  Wi^  %\^%*  ^V 
wbicb  were  partly  formed  by  the  smoot^ied  ioOls  ot\\i^V>\\,  T;:^\ 
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roof  was  supported  by  12  square  pillars  in  three  rows.   The  back 

row  has  colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II.  against  the  pillars,  while  the 

two  front  rows  are  now  represented  only  by  fragments  a  few  feet  in 

height.    Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  the  reliefs  on  which 

were  of  historical  importance,  is  now  standing. 

On  the  left  (N.)  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  are  traces  of  warlike  scenes 
with  chariots  and  warriors.  —  On  the  Right  (  W.)  Wall  are  scenes  from  the 
Kubian  campaign  of  the  king.  In  the  upper  row  we  see  Eamses  II.  in  his 
chariot  accompanied  by  a  lion,  conducting  a  group  of  captives  before  the 
god;  adjacent  the  king  sacrifices  to  Ammon-Be.  The  lowest  row  shows 
the  king  in  his  chariot  launching  arrows  against  his  fleeing  foes.  We  see 
the  fagitives  conveying  their  wounded  to  the  mountains,  where  a  herds* 
man^s  family,  surrounded  by  their  cattle,  wait  in  grief  and  anxiety.  To 
the  left  are  Egyptian  soldiers  with  negro  captives.  —  On  the  L^t  (E.) 
Wall  also  are  remains  of  several  reliefs  (from  left  to  right) :  1.  Oaptives 
led  before  the  king;  2.  The  king  in  battle;  8.  The  king  fighting  on  foot; 
4.  The  king  leads  two  rows  of  captives  before  Be-Harmachis,  in  whose 
temple  they  are  to  be  slaves.  Above,  the  king  appears  before  Atum.  — 
Rear  (S.)  Wall.  To  the  left  of  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room 
appears  the  king  grasping  a  group  of  enemies  and  smiting  them  with  his 
club,  while  the  king^s  lion  seizes  a  foe  by  the  leg,  and  the  hawk-headed 
Harmachis  hands  the  king  the  sickle-shaped  sword;  to  the  right  the  king 
presents  an  image  of  Maat  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum.  At  the  foot  of  the 
wall  are  princes  with  their  fans.  To  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  king 
smiting  his  enemies  in  presence  of  Ammon-Be ;  to  the  left,  above,  the 
king  offers  wine  to  Ptah  and  another  god,  below,  he  offers  Incense  to 
Thout.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  a  row  of  daughters  of  Bamses  II.,  with 
their  sistra. 

The  following  Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  almost  square,  is  entirely 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  roof  rests  upon  six  pillars,  on  which  are  re- 
liefs of  the  king  before  various  deities.  On  the  W,Wall  Ramses  offers 
incense  before  the  sacred  boat  of  Re-Harm achis,  carried  by  priests. 
On  the  E.  Wall  is  a  similar  scene.  The  other  reliefs  are  of  no  special 
interest.  —  The  middle  door  of  the  rear-wall  leads  into  the  Sanc- 
TUABY;  those  to  the  right  and  left  admit  to  smaller  apartments.  Four 
seated  figures  (in  poor  preservation)  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  the 
temple  occupy  the  rear-waU  of  the  sanctuary,  viz,  (from  left  to  right) 
Ptah,  Ammon-Re,  the  king,  and  Re-Harmachis  with  the  hawk's  head. 

—  In  the  Christian  period  this  temple  also  was  used  as  a  church. 
On  the  hill-slope  to  the  E.  of  the  temple  are  a  ruined  Egyptian  tomb, 
a  small  rocky  recess  dedicated  to  Amenemheb  in  the  reign  of  Bamses  II., 
inscriptions  of  the  Middle  and  New  Empires,  and  graffiti  of  ships, 
giraffes,  etc.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  through  which  leads  the  road 
to  the  well  of  Murhad  is  a  small  and  ancient  recess,  in  which  a  fire  is  now 
maintained  in  honour  of  Shekh  Issu,  who  is  buried  beneath.  — •  To  the 
W.  of  the  temple  are  nine  shallow  rock-recesses,  some  Coptic  graves,  and 
an  ancient  cistern. 

Beyond  Derr  the  Nile  valley  again  turns  to  the  S.W.  On  the 
W.  bank  lies  Tomds,  to  which  the  adjacent  large  and  well-cultiyated 
island  belongs.    The  hills  on  the  E.  bank  approach  cIq^q^  \.^  ^^ 

'.  stream.  —  15  M.  Tenkdleh  (E.  bank)  and'Afich  (nJ  .XivcC^.  — '>S^^- 
JTiar/Zfti.  On  the  opposite  (W,)  bank  lies  tlie  luiw^d  cw^W^  ^t  G  wa-o^^K 
a  Byzantine  brick  ediUce  on  a  substructure  ot  sa.ivc\«.\,OTL^.  '^^  ^^ 

of  It  are  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  town. 
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2372  M.  Kahd^  a  village  on  the  E.  banis,  off  which  lies  a  largd 
island  known  as  Oeztret  Ibrtm  or  Ahu  Rds.  A  little  inland,  behind 
a  gtove  0i^  palms  and  the  lints  o^Ellestyeli,  tire  sevetal  Rock  Orottoes. 
The  largest  of  these  dates  from  the  reign  of  Thatmosis  Id.  We  flrit 
enter  a  chamber  with  a  pointed  roof.  The  representations  on  the 
walls  (much  defiled  by  bats)  show  ThutmosisIII.  In  intercourse  with 
various  deities  or  sacTiflcing  to  them.  Amdtlg  these  deities  is  in- 
cluded King  Usertesen  III.,  who  was  worshipped  in  Ntltta  as  a  god. 
Behind  is  a  vaulted  room,  with  a  recess  containing  three  statues. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  outside,  beside  the  entrance  and  on  the  rocks 
farther  on,  are  more  interesting.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  ere 
pompous  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  III. 

On  the  W.  bank,  about  IV2  M*  inland  from  the  village  of  Anibeli, 
lies  an  interesting  rock-tomb  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  YI.  (20th  Dyn.), 
belonging  to  on  official  named  Pennewt. 

The  Entrance  is  on  the  S.E.  side.  On  the  left  aide  of  the  doorway  are 
the  deceased  and  his  wife  in  prayer.  —  On  the  right  half  of  the  EtUrmue 
Wall  is  inscribed  a  record  of  the  presentation  of  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  sacrifices  to  the  statue  of  the  king  in  the  town  of  Mem  (perhapa 
Ibrim).  —  E.  Wall.  In  the  upper  row  (from  left  to  right):  1.  The  governor 
of  Ethiopia  announces  to  Bamses  YI.  the  gift  of  Pennewt  ^  2.  The  governor 
inspects  the  statue  of  the  king;  3.  Pennewt,  holding  two  anointing 
vessels  presented  to  him  by  the  king.  In  the  lower  row  are  sacrifleiid 
scenes.  —  Rear  (N.)  Wall.  To  the  right  of  the  central  recess,  above:  Pen- 
newt, with  his  wife  (holding  a  sistrum)  and  six  sons,  before  the  hawk- 
headed  Be-Harmachis,  who  is  enthroned  to  the  left.  To  the  left  of  the 
recess,  in  the  upper  row  (from  left  to  right) :  1.  Pennewt  and  his  wife 
before  the  human-headed  sun-god  Re-Khepere  \  '2.  Pennewt  kneeling  in 
prayer  before  Hathor,  goddess  of  the  dead,  who  appears  as  a  eow  from 
the  mountains  of  the  west;  beside  the  mountain  is  ToiSris,  holding  a 
scarabeeus.  In  the  lower  row:  1.  Pennewt  and  his  wife  before  Ptah- 
Sukarls ;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis  beneath  a  canopy ;  3.  Anubis 
and  Thout  pouring  the  consecrated  water  over  Pennewt.  —  On  the  W.  Wall 
are  scenes  from  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  the  upper  row  (Arom  right  to 
left):  1.  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  the  deceased,  with  Isis  and  Kephthys 
mourning;  2.  The  hawk  headed  Harsiesis  conducts  Pennewt  and  his  wife 
before  Osiris,  who  is  enthroned  in  a  naos,  with  Isis  and  Nephthys  behind 
him.  In  the  lower  row  are  the  fields  o(  the  blessed  being  tilled  by  the 
dead.  To  the  left  is  Pennewt  praying  before  Be-Harmachis,  Atum,  and 
Khepere.  —  On  the  left  half  of  the  Eniranee  Wall^  in  the  upper  row : 
1.  Anubis  weighing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  and  Thout  recording  the 
result;  adjacent  are  Pennewt  and  his  wife  in  prayer;  2.  Pennewt  before 
a  naos.  In  the  lower  row  are  the  burial  of  Pennewt  snd  friends  taking 
leave  of  the  mummy.  —  At  the  back  of  this  chamber  is  a  recess  with 
three  unfinished  seated  statues 

Midway  between  Pennewt's  tomb  and  the  river  are  the  remains 
of  eiglit  Pyramidal  Brick  Tombs^  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Kmpire.  One  chamber  still  retains  fragments  of  the  original 
paintin<]^  upon  stucco  that  embellished  the  interiors. 

A  little  above  Antbeh  (see  above)  a  flat-topped  hill  of  some  size 
rises  steeply  from  the  Nile  on  the  E.   Upon  this  stands  the  partly  ^ 
ruined  tort  of  *Ka8r  Ibrim,  dating  f^om  Roman  times.  A  Tisit  to  it 
/s  Interesting, 

KaMr  Ihrfm  is  identiHed  with  the  Roman  PriwU,  w^V<a\  waa  0^%  of  the 
^osi  important  strategic  points  in  Nubia.  At  the  beftluiiiii^  ol  \\v%  V^VfiL«».V, 
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the  sultan  Selim  (p.  xcviii)  placed  a  garrison  of  Bosnians  here.  Their  de- 
scendantis  were  defeated  in  18U  \>y  the  fleeing  Mamelukes,  but  in  the 
same  year  Ibrahim  Pasha  (p.  xcix)  captured  and  destroyed  the  fortress. 

Paths  ascend  both  on  the  N.  and  S.  to  the  only  OaU  of  the  for- 
tress, which  lies  on  the  N.  side.  This  is  embellished  with  the 
Egyptian  hollow  cornice  and  the  sun-disk.  The  Oirdle  WaU  of  rough 
stones  is  supported  on  the  S.  side  by  a  substructure  of  carefully 
hewn  blocks.  The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  occupied  by  a  confused 
group  of  houses,  built  of  rough  stones,  but  incorporating  fragments 
of  older  buildings,  such  as  portions  of  columns  used  for  thresholds^ 
Two  of  the  larger  buildings  are  still  in  good  preservation,  viz,  a 
Byzantine  Church  in  the  middle  and  an  Egyptian  Temple^  with  a 
pylon,  in  the  N.W.  corner.  The  church  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
mosque,  but  a  dedicatory  cross  is  stiil  to  be  SQeu  on  one  of  the  col- 
umns. The  temple  contains  no  inscriptions.  A  steep  fligbt  of  steps 
descends  on  the  W.  side  to  the  river.  The  view  from  the  castle-hill  is 
very  fine ;  to  the  E.  rise  hills  crowned  with  the  tombs  of  shekhs,  while 
the  Nile  flows  below ;  to  the  W.  lies  the  tawny  desert,  contrasting 
with  the  verdant  fields  and  groves  and  the  grey  houses  of  Anibeh. 

Close  to  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  a  small  Toum.  sur- 
rounded  by  a  wall.  Farther  up  the  valley  is  a  large  Cemetery^  with  8imp1e 
Christian  graves  and  some  brick  tombs  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  There 
is  a  similar  cemetery  in  the  valley  to  the  K.  of  the  castle. 

In  the  steep  W.  slope  of  the  castle-hill  are  five  Memorial  iJe- 
cessea,  of  the  Middle  Empire.  These  now  lie  at  some  height  above 
the  river^bank  and  some  are  very  difficult  of  access,  but  originally 
they  were  reached  by  means  of  steps  ^om  a  path  skirting  the  rivei 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  present  path.  The  'first  (on  the  S.)  was 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  by  Nehl,  governor  of 
Ethiopia.  The  second  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  II. 
by  Setaw,  governor  of  Ethiopia,  who  is  represented  in  it  with  his 
officials.  The  third  chapel  dates  from  the  joint  reign  of  Thut- 
mosis III.  and  H^tshepsowet,  but  the  name  of  the  latter  is  every- 
where defaced.  Both  rulers,  each  beside  a  deity,  are  represented 
on  the  rear-wall.  The  fourth  chapel,  the  most  important,  belongs 
to  Amenophis  II.  On  the  right  side-wall  the  king  receives  tribute 
of  aU  kinds  (iheluding  a  panther)  from  two  officials.  On  the  left 
wall  the  king  appears  conducted  by  Horus,  lord  of  Beheni  (Wadi 
Haifa),  to  a  row  of  gods.  In  a  niche  in  the  back-wall  is  the  statue 
of  the  king,  embraced  by  Horus  of  Mem  (on  the  right)  and  by  Satet 
(on  the  left).  —  The  fifth  recess  has  no  sculptures. 

On  a  steep  cliff  facing  the  river,  to  the  S.  of  Kasr  Ibrim,  are  a  - 
Belief  and  Inscription  ofSeihos  /.,  commemorating  a  victory.  Beside 
it  are  graffiti  of  elephants,  giraffes,  etc. 

The  mountains  presently  retire,  leaving  room  for  a  strip  of  culti- 
vated land.  Numerous  Sdkiyehs  or  water-wheels  are  seen.  —  30  M. 
(?«n2neA(E.bank)j  ^^^i'M,  Shibbdk  (E.  bank),  opposite  which  ia 
Masmas.  -^  36  M,  Toshkeh,  on  both  banks.   On  \\v^'^•\i«ft^^!^'«^^ 

•  •  •  » 
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7  M.  ^m  the  livei,  ■>  large  force  of  deiviBbes  «m  def«Kled,  with  the 
[OM  of  tli«Lt  cuinoD,  by  the  British  on  Aug.  3id,  1889)  ssTeral 
thousand  Blain  were  left  on  the  batUeSeld.  —  4572  H.  Erineimek. 
The  district  we  next  enter  upon  ia  vei;  monotonons  >nd  ■Imost 
uninhabited  j  and  naiigation  it  lendered  difficult  by  locka.  The 
large  ruined  building  on  the  W.  bank  was,  peihapB,  a  Btorehouie 
dating  from  tlie  time  of  Mobammed 'Ali.  —  bi  tS.  Farik  (^.ban\), 
a  commune  including  the  lillages  of  Furkundi  and  DemU.  The 
hillE  on  both  banks  become  higher.  At  the  point  where  they  touch 
the  river  on  the  W.  bank  lie  the  great  rock-temples  and  coloaai  of  — 
,,     6Q  }lt.  Abu-Simbei. 


34.  The  Bock  Temples  of  Abn-Simlwl. 

two  templea  of  Abti  Blmba  ['Father  of  the  Eat  of  Corn'), 
f  Ramses  II.,  aie  among  the  most  stupendous  nonumants 
Mit  Egyptian  architecture  and  challenge  comparison  trith  the 
giganti  c  ediflc  es  situat- 
ed In  Egypt  proper.  A 
convenient  path  leadt 
[Q  the  landing-place 
the  larger  temple, 
which   we   visit  first. 
Candle}  or  an   acely- 
lamp  should  be 
taVen ;  and  ticket*  of 
admission      [p.    184] 
Id  not  be  forgot- 
Thle  temple  pto- 
s     a    very    grand 
effect  by  moonlight  or 

The**CFrefttTampla 
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solid  rock.    It  wu 
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maehis  of  Hellopolts, 
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.   Its  longer  *ili 

almostdneE,  and 
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W.,  so  that  at  sunrise  the  sun's  lays  penetrate  to  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary. Burckhardt  first  brought  to  Europe  the  news  of  this  sanctuary 
(18i2\  and  in  1817  Belzoni  freed  it  from  the  sand  which  had  blown 
into  it  from  the  W.  desert.  It  was  again  laid  bare  by  Lepsius  in  1844 
and  by  Mariette  in  1869  (when  the  Empress  Eugenie  -visited  it) ; 
while  more  recently  (in  1892)  the  facade  was  restored  and  two  walls 
bnilt  to  protect  the  temple  from  the  sand  by  Capt,  Johnstone^  R.  E. 

As  we  approach  the  temple^  we  first  reach  a  Fore  Court  (PI.  A), 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the 
"river.  At  the  back  of  this  space  rises  the  imposing  facade  of  the 
temple.  The  front  of  this  terrace  is  embellished  with  rows  of  captives 
and  a  hollow  cornice,  and  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade,  bearing  in- 
scriptions in  honour  of  Ammon  and  Re-Harmachis.  Behind  the 
balustrade  originally  stood  figures  of  hawks  and  small  statues  of 
kings.  Here  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  four  *CohS8iof  Ramses  II. 
(PI.  a,  6,  c,  d),  hewn  out  of  the  cliflf  against  which  their  backs  are 
placed,  and  arranged  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
temple.  Each  of  these  figures  is  over  65  ft.  in  height,  i.e.  larger  than 
the  Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  305);  but  in  spite  of  the  enormous  scale  the 
workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the  countenances  have  a  singularly 
pleasant  and  intelligent  expression.  They  are  best  viewed  from  the 
sand-hill  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  or  from  the  river.  The  mild  coun- 
tenance and  characteristic  nose  of  Ramses  II.  are  best  preserved  in 
the  first  colossus  on  the  S.  (PI.  a).  The  second  colossus  has  un- 
fortunately been  deprived  of  its  head  and  shoulders,  which  now  lie 
on  the  ground  before  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  third  colossus  was 
patched  up  under  Sethos  I. ,  who  added  the  support  under  the 

right  arm. 

Upon  his  head  the  king  wears  the  double  crown  \  his  hands  rest  upon 
his  knees ;  and  from  his  necK  hangs  a  ring  bearing  the  name  of  Ramses  II., 
which  is  also  carved  upon  the  upper  arm  and  between  the  legs.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  each  colossus  and  between  their  legs  are  smaller  figures 
uf  other  members  uf  the  royal  family.  To  the  left  of  the  first  colossus 
(PI.  a)  is  Princess  Kebt- tew e,  to  the  right,  Bent- Anat,  between  the  legs  an 
unidentified  princess.  To  the  left  of  the  second  colossus  (Pi.  b)  is  Tu-e, 
the  mother  of  Bamses  II.,  to  the  right  is  his  wife  Nefret-ere,  and  between 
his  legs,  Prince  Amen-her-khopshef.  On  each  of  the  thrones  of  colossi  b 
and  c,  on  the  sides  next  the  entrance,  are  two  Kile-gods,  wreathing  the 
floral  emblems  (papyrus  and  lily)  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  round  the 
hieroglyphic  symbol  for  Ho  unite^  (comp.  p.  Ixxix),  while  below  is  a  row 
of  fettered  prisoners,  those  on  the  left  being  Negroes,  those  on  the  right, 
Syrians. 

Upon  the  two  S.  colossi  are  a  number  of  Greek,  Carian,  and  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  of  considerable  philological  and  historical  interest  These 
were  carved  by  soldiers  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  in  the  course  of 
military  expeditions.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Greek  inscription  on 
the  left  leg  of  the  ii\jured  colossus  (PI.  6),  written  by  Greek  mercenaries 
sent  by  Fsammetikh  I.  from  Elephantine  to  Nubia.  They  had  advanced 
to  the  second  cataract  and  wrote  this  inscription  on  their  way  back.  The 
English  translation  runs  as  follows:  — 

*When  King  Psammetichus  came  to  Elephantine,  they  wrote  tM.%^  -HtX^ 
came  with  Psammetichus,  son  of  Theodes,  and  -^xoc^^^^dk  n^  ^Sa-iNs^^  *«» 
far  as  the  river  allowed  of  it.    Potasimto  led  ttift  ioTft\\g«i«t*  ^  KToa«\%  ^2*» 
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Egyptians.  Archon,  son  of  AmoiblchoSf  and  Pelekos,  son  of  XJdamos,  wrote 
1his\  —  Kerkis  is  probably  the  modern  Girsheh. 

On  the  smoothed  S.  wall  of  the  fore-court  is  a  Stele  dating  from 
the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Bamses  11.^  commemorating  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Pharaoh  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Hittites. 
At  the  top  the  king  appears  seated  between  two  gods  beneath  a 
canopy,  while  the  prince  of  the  Hittites  and  his  daughter  (whom 
Ramses  had  brought  captive  to  Egypt)  worship  him.  —  The  space  be- 
tween the  southernmost  colossus  and  the  face  of  the  cliflf  has  been 
converted  into  a  small  open  Court  (PI.  f)  by  the  erection  of  a  doorway. 
On  the  W.  wall  of  the  court  is  a  long  poetic  inscription  of  Ramses  II, 

The  FA9ADE  of  the  temple  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice,  above 
which  is  a  row  of  22  cynonephali.  Within  the  cornice  are  the  names 
of  Ramses  II. ,  surrounded  by  uraeus-serpents,  and  interrupted  by 
figures  of  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  Re-Harmachis  (to  the  right). 
Then  follows  the  dedication-inscription  of  the  king  to  Ammon^Re 
and  Re-Harmachis.  In  a  niche  above  the  Entrance  Doob  (PI.  g) 
the  prffiuomen  of  the  king  (Weser-ma-re)  is  represented  by  large 
figures  in  relief,  amongst  which  that  of  the  hawk-headed  sun-god 
is  conspicuous.  To  the  right  and  left  the  king  presents  an  image  of 
Maat  to  this  god,  i.e.  to  his  own  deified  name.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
door  Ramses  is  shown  performing  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  before  Ammon  and  Mut,  on  the  left,  and 
before  Re-Harmachis  and  the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw,  on  the  right. 
Within  the  portal  a  smaller  doorway  was  built  by  Ramses  II. 

We  now  enter  the  rock-temple,  the  interior  of  which  measures 
about  180  ft.  from  the  threshold  to  the  back  of  the  innermost  cham- 
ber.  The  first  chamber,  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  B),  corres- 
ponding to  the  open  court  with  covered  colonnades  in  temples  built 
in  the  open  air,  is  54  ft.  broad  and  58  ft.  deep.  The  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  Osiris-figures  of 
the  king  (30  ft.  high),  holding  the  scourge  and  the  crook.  The  figures 
in  the  N.  row  wear  the  double  crown,  those  in  the  S.  row  the  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt.    The  artistic  effect  of  these  admirably  executed 
statues  is  very  fine;  the  best  is  the  fourth  figure  in  the  N.  row,  with  its 
intelligent  expression  and  well-preserved  characteristic  nose.   The 
ceiling  of  the  central  aisle  is  adorned  with  flying  vultures,  those  of 
the  side-aisles  with  stars  and  the  names  of  the  king.  The  reliefs  on 
the  wall,  still  vividly  coloured,  are  of  great  historical  value.    On 
the  N.  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  (PI.  K)  the  king  is  shown  grasping 
a  band  of  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club,  in 
presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis,  guardian-deity  of 
JV.  Egypt,  who  JiaDds  the  curved  sword  to  Ramses.  Above  the  king 
Aovers  a  vulture  and  behind  him  is  Ms  gaMdian-ft^itlt  ot  Ka.  Beneath 
w  the  king's  daughters,  with  sistra.  Tlie  S.  Yialt  ol  iVU^i^.V^V'C^ 
js  occupied  by  a,  corresponding  scene,  in  pxM^Ti<»  <it  Km\BOTv-^ 
^oardian-deity  of  8.  Egypt.    Beneath  axa  the  to\%'%  i^oxi*. 
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.  South  Wall  (left;  PI.  &).  At  the  top  are  five  reliefs:  1.  The 
king  before  a  ram-headed  god  and  a  lion-headed  goddess;  2.  The 
king  dedicates  four  rows  of  packages;  3.  The  king  offers  incense  to 
Ptah ;  4.  The  king  kneeling  nnder  the  sacred  tree  of  Heliopolis, 
before  Harmachis;  Thout  and  Sefkhet-ebui  stand  close  by;  5.  The 
king  before  Ammon.  Beneath  are  three  large  warlike  scenes.  1.  The 
king  in  his  chariot,  followed  by  three  princes,  at  the  storm  of  a 
Syrian  fortress.  The  defenders  on  the  battlements  are  pierced  with 
his  arrows  and  sue  for  mercy.  Beneath,  a  herdsman  flees  with  his 
herd  towards  the  town.  2.  The  king  on  foot,  treading  upon  a  pros- 
trate enemy,  and  piercing  a  Libyan  with  a  lance  so  that  his  blood 
gushes  forth.  3.  The  triumphal  return  of  the  king  from  battle  with 
the  captured  negroes. 

North  Wall  (right;  PI.  t).  The  subject  on  this  wall  is  the 
Battle  of  Kadesh,  the  culminating  event  in  the  Hittite  war,  with 
which  we  have  already  become  acquainted  in  the  Ramesseum  (pp.  284, 
285),  and  at  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  Abydos. 

In  the  Lower  Half  of  the  representation  we  see  first  the  march 
^  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  consists  of  infantry  and  charioteers ; 
then  (between  the  doors  to  Rooms  Fand  G'),the  Egyptian  camp,  with 
the  shields  of  the  soldiers  arranged  round  it  in  a  kind  of  stockade. 
The  bustle  of  the  camp  is  represented  with  great  vivacity ;  the  un- 
harnessed horses  receiving  their  fodder,  the  resting  soldiers,  the 
camp-followers,  etc. ;  to  the^right  is  the  royal  tent.  The  third  picture 
shows  the  king  on  his  throne,  holding  a  council  of  war  with  his 
officers.  Below  two  spies  are  being  compelled  by  blows  to  yield 
their  secret.  In  the  last  scene  (to  the  right)  the  chariots  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Hittites  are  already  engaged  in  battle.  —  The  scenes 
in  the  Upper  Half  transport  us  to  the  midst  of  the  flight.  To  the  left 
the  king  dashes  In  his  chariot  against  his  enemies,  who  have  sur- 
rounded him  in  their  chariots';  he  launches  his  arrows  against  them. 
In  the  centre  is  the  fortress  of  Kadesh,  surrounded  by  the  Orontes. 
Its  defenders  watch  the  fight  from  the  battlements.  To  the  extreme 
right  is  the  king  in  his  chariot,  inspecting  his  officers,  who  count 
the  severed  hands  of  the  enemy  and  bring  fettered  prisoners. 

Rear  (W.)  Wall.  To  the  right  (PI.  m)  of  the  central  door  is 
Ramses  II.  leading  two  rows  of  captured  Hittites  before  Harmachis, 
his  own  deified  figure,  and  the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw ;  to  the  left 
(PI.  n)  he  leads  two  rows  of  negroes  before  Ammon,  the  deified 
Ramses,  and  Mut.  —  Between  the  two  last  (S.)  pillars  is  an  in- 
teresting Stele  (PL  p)  of  the  36th  year  of  Ramses  II. ,  on  which  is  a 
long  inscription  recording  in  florid  terms  that  Ramses  erected  large 
edifices  for  Ptah  of  Memphis  and  presented  rich.  g\tt&t^WTsi. 

Adjoining  this  large  hail  are  eight  Ohamb^bjs  ^\.  F-K^^V^^^^^^ 
used  to  store  the  temple  utensils  and  futuitxu^.  "Rqx^v^  VJev^  ^^^ 
of  these,  w'AzcA  are  covered  with  infeiiOT  Te\ie>tft,  xwTV?»\»^'i^'^^^^^'^ 
We  now  proceed  through  the  door  in  tlift  ^ack-^aW  \o  ^^^^ 
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Small  Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  C),  which  is  36  ft.  hroad  and  25  ft. 
deep.  The  roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars.  On  the  S.  wall  the  king, 
followed  by  his  wife  Nefret-ere  holding  two  sistra,  appears  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  boat  with  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  which  ig 
carried  by  priests ;  and  on  the  N.  wall  is  a  similar  scene  before  the 
boat  of  Rg-Harmachis.  Three  doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  a  long 
narrow  Transtb&sb  Chambeb  (PI.  D);  and  thence  three  other  doorg 
admit  to  three  apartments,  the  two  side  ones  of  which  are  very  small. 
The  central  apartment  is  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  E),  containing  an  altar, 
behind  which  are  seated  figures  of  the  four  deities  worshipped  in 
the  temple  —  Ptah,  Ammon-He,  the  deified  Ramses,  and  the  hawk* 
headed  Re-Harmachis. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple  is  a  small  Rock  Temple, 
discovered  in  1B74  by  a  party  of  travellers  including  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  the  well-known  writer,  who  has  described  it  in  her 
interesting  'Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile'.  This  is  probably  a  Birth 
House,  such  as  are  usually  found  beside  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  (p.  231).  The  first  chamber,  probably  built  of  brick  and  vault- 
ed, has  disappeared.  The  second  chamber,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  the 
Sanctuary,  and  is  embellished  with  reliefs  in  excellent  preservation. 

Entrance  Wall.  On  each  side  nppears  the  king  entering  the  temple.  — 
Left  Wall.  The  king,  followed  by  his  guardian  spirit,  olTers  incense  to  the 
fiacred  boat  of  Ihout.  —  Rear  Wall.  To  the  left,  the  king  presents  his  own 
cartouche  to  Ammon-Ke  of  Napata;  to  the  right,  he  offers  wine  to  Be- 
Ilarmachis.  —  RigJU  Wall.  The  king  accoi^^anied  by  his  guardian  spirit, 
sacrifices  to  the  boat  of  Ammon-Harmachis.  The  kin^i^^s  prsenomen  is 
represented  behind  by  the  goddessMaat,  who  is  equipped  with  special  symbols. 

In  front  of  this  small  temple  is  the  tomb  of  an  English  officer  who 
died  during  the  Kile  Expedition  of  1^85.  A  Marble  Tablet  on  the  rock 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Toshkeh  (p.  869)  in  English  and  Arabic. 

We  now  return  to  the  great  temple  and  thence  follow  the  good 
path  leading  to  the  N.  along  the  river-bank,  which  brings  us  in  a 
few  minutes  to  the  smaller  — 

*Temple  of  Hathor.  This  temple  is  hewn  in  a  rock  separated  by 
a  valley  from  the  great  temple.   It  also  was  founded  by  Ramses  II. 

and  was  dedicated  to  Hathor  and  to  Nef^et- 
cre,  consort  of  Ramses.  The  fa9ade  is  turned 
more  to  the  S.  than  that  of  the  great  temple. 
The  quay  on  the  river  and  the  approach 
thence  to  the  entrance  have  been  washed 
away. 

The  Facade,  90  ft.  long  and  40  ft  high, 
is  hewn  in  imitation  of  a  pylon  with  receding 
front,  crowned  by  a  hollow  cornice.  The 
cornice,  however,  has  fallen.  On  each  side 
of  the  narrow  eivtiaivc^^  v^Uh  their  backs 
^  ^  against  the  f  a^e,  are  VViift«k  Colonial  ^la\»*^ 

Jf    '^'    ^"  height,  representing  BamseB  11.  and l^c^ix^V^t^.  ^«N.\^ 
tuese  fire  smalJer  figures  of  the  royal  cbUdiftU".  \>c%\d^V:s^*«AfiaA^1 
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the  queen  are  the  princesses  Meryt^Amon  (i^ight)  and  Hent'tewe 

(left),  both  with  sistra;  beside  the  outer  colossi  of  the  king  are  the 

princes  Mery-Atum  (right)  and  Mery^Re  (left);  and  beside  the  colossi 

of  the  king  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  are  princes  Amen-her- 

khopshef  (right)  and  Ra-hevvmamf  (left).     On  the  receding  facade 

are  projecting  parts  resembling  buttresses,  separating  the  colossi, 

so  that  each  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  in  a  kind  of  niche.  On  these 

buttresses  are  votiTe  inscriptions. 

We  now  enter  the  Hypostylb  Hall  (PI.  A)  the  roof  of  which 

is  borne  by  six  pillars,  decorated  in  front  with  sistra  with  the  head 

of  Hathor,  while  behind  are  representations  of  the  king,  the  queen, 

and  various  deities. 

HnsAL  Beliefs.  On  the  Entrance  Wall  (Fl.  a,  b)  Hainse%  accompanied 
by  bis  wife,  smites  (left)  a  negro  in  presence  of  Ammon-Re.  and  (right) 
a  Libyan  before  Re-Harmachis.  —  Left  Wall  (PI.  c;  from  left  to  right): 
1.  Ramses  before  Hathor;  2.  Bamses  blessed  by  Set  and  Horns;  3.  The 
queen  before  Anukis;  4.  Ramses  presenting  an  image  of  Maat  to  Ammon. 
—  Eight  Wall  (PI.  d;  from  right  to  left):  1.  Ramses  dedicating  food  to 
Ptah;  2.  Ramses  before  the  ram-headed  god  Har-shef  of  Heracleopolis ; 
3.  The  queen  before  fiathor;  4.  Ramses  offering  wine  to  Harmachis.  ~ 
Rear  Wall.  To  the  right  of  the  central  recess,  the  queen  before  Hathor ;  to 
the  left,  the  queen  before  Mut. 

Three  doors  lead  into  a  Tbansve&sb  Chamber  (PI.  6),  with  un- 
important reliefs.  Adjoining  are  two  rooms,  barely  begun,  over  the 
doors  of  which  are  tasteful  reliefs  of  the  Hathor  cow  in  the  marsh 
worshipped  in  one  case  by  the  king,  in  the  other  by  the  queen. 
From  the  Transverse  Chamber  we  enter  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  C).  In 
the  rear-wall  is  a  chapel-shaped  recess,  with  its  roof  supported  by 
sistra.  Within  this  is  a  high  relief,  representing  (full  face)  a  figure 
of  Hathor  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  below  the  head  of  which  appears 
the  king  under  her  protection.  On  the  Right  Wall  the  queen  oflPers 
incense  to  Mut  and  Hathor;  on  the  Left  Wall  the  king  offers  incense 
and  pours  a  libation  before  his  own  image  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Two  rooms  adjoining  the  sanctuary  were  originally  planned,  and 
spaces  for  doors  to  these  have  been  left  free  in  the  rear-wall  of  the 
Transverse  Chamber. 

On  the  smoothed  face  of  the  rocks  both  to  the  N.  of  the  small 
temple  and  to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple,  are  numerous  *Memorial 
Inscriptions  and  Steles^  most  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  II. 

35.  From  Abu-Simbel  to  Wftdi  Haifa. 

40  H,    Comp,  the  Map,  p.  349, 
As  we  proceed  to  the  S.  from  Abu-Simbel  we  notice  the  village 
of  Ball&nyeh  on  the  W.  bank.   On  the  E.  bank,  b^loNi  AboMiidia^^ 
village  \>e\onging  to  Farek,  the  hills  approacYi.  ciVosfe  to  >i)cLe*  ^Vt^^ssv. 
On  oneof  these,  the  Gebel  Addehf  llesasmallTaLooit'lii^Ti^^n^^^'^^^^ 
by  King  Harembeb  (18th  Dyn.)  and  dedlcaU^  lo  kxamox^-^^  ^^ 
TAout  ofShmun.    This  temple  was  aftwv^ida  W<b^  t^  ^  C^i^VaJCis.^ 
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church.  The  ancient  approach  has  disappeared ;  a  ruinous  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance.  The  First  Hall  contains  four  papyrus 
columns  with  bud  -  capitals.  The  architectural  details  have  been 
painted  over  with  Byzantine  ornamentation,  and  the  ancient  mural 
reliefs  project  from  beneath  figures  of  Christian  saints.  This  hall 
is  adjoined  by  two  side-chambers  and  behind  it  is  the  sanctuary. 

Among  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  are  the  following.  On  the 
left  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall^  Haremheb  suckled  by  Anukis,  beside  whom 
stands  the  ram -headed  Khnum;  on  the  right  half  of  this  wall  is  Harem- 
heb before  Thout.  On  the  JV.  Wall,  to  the  left  of  the  door,  the  king  be- 
fore the  ibis -headed  Thout  and  four  forms  of  the  hawk-headed  Horoa 
worshipped  in  Nubia;  to  the  right  of  the  door,  Haremheb  accompanied 
by  Set  and  Horus.  —  On  the  S.  Wall  (to  the  right  of  the  door)  are  Christian 
paintings  of  St.  Epimachus  and  other  saints  on  horseback  and  Coptic  in- 
scriptions.   On  the  ceiling  are  figures  of  Christ  and  an  Apostle. 

On  an  isolated  crag  to  the  S.  of  the  Gebel  Addeh  rise  the  ruins 
of  a  Mediaeval  Fortress.  In  the  valley  are  numerous  domed  brtck 
tombs,  probably  Christian.  —  Farther  to  the  S. ,  in  the  face  of  an 
isolated  cliff  opposite  the  island  of  Shataui,  are  several  Memorial 
Niches.  One  of  these  dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Eye  (18th  Dyn.), 
who  here  prays  to  six  gods.  Another  was  constructed  by  an  official 
named  Paser,  who  was.  governor  of  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of  King 
Haremheb.  On  the  walls  we  see  Paser  praying  to  Ammon-R§  and 
Re;  and  Paser's  relatives  before  the  deceased. 

On  the  E.  bank  rise  numerous  isolated  rocks,  while  the  moun- 
tains recede  from  the  river.  —  11' M.  Ktistdt  (E.  bank).  —  17V2  M. 
4.denddn  (E.  bank)  is  the  last  commune  belonging  to  Egypt.  The 
next  few  -villages,  which  formerly  also  belonged  to  Egypt,  were 
placed  in  1899  under  the  re-organized  government  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  (p.  380). 

On  the  W.  bank  are  remains  of  Coptic  convents ;  and  on  the  E. 
bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  isolated  building  of  considerable  size. 

Faras  (W.  bank).  Close  by  is  a  rectangular  wall  enclosing  the 
remain  of  a  convent  and  other  buildings,  in  which  ancient  blocks 
of  masonry  have  been  incorporated.  To  the  S.W.  is  an  isolated 
rock  with  a  Memorial  Stele  of  Setaw,  governor  of  Ethiopia  under 
Ramses  IT.  Close  by  are  some  Coptic  shaft-tombs.  —  In  the  river 
lies  Oeztret  Faras^  a  large  island,  known  as  Artehio  by  the  Nubians. 

25V2  M.  Serehj  on  both  banks.  On  the  W.  bank,  beside 'Ashkek^ 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Ramses  II. ;  on  the  E. 
bank  is  a  ruinod  town  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

On  the  E.  bank,  farther  on,  lie  (29  M.)  Dihtreh^  with  fine  palm- 
groves;  Deghtm,  near  which  are  several  cultivated  and  inhabited 
islands;  and  (331/2  M.)  Ashkit. 

Beyond  Ar&in  (W,  bank),  the  river-banks  again  become  flat  and 
barren, 

40  m.  TewUktyeh  (Grand  Haifa  Holel,  V«k^\.  >&!  «^  Ql^^^>i^^  ^^ 
Ifnding-plsLce  for  WAdi  Haifa ,  is  a  clfcan  \VV.l\ft  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^  "^^ 
bAiik,  /bunded  by  the  British  in  pUce  of  %i^^ w%\  ^u\>Vwv  VCM^'tv 
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It  contains  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  small  bazaar,  and  a  pretty 
mosque,  and,  including  the  Nubian  village  of  Ddbtdta  on  the  N., 
has  2676  inhabitants.  TewfiViyeh  is  the  starting-point  of  the  mili- 
tary railways  to  Kermeh  (New  Bongola,  p.  382)  and  Khartum 
(p.  385).   The  station  is  near  the  hotel. 

About  IV4M.  to  the  S.  of  Tewfiktyeh  is  the  BritUh  Camp  (called 
Oeger  by  the  natives),  the  base  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Mahdists  (donkeys  obtainable  at  the  hotel).  It  has  lost  much  of  its 
military  importance,  but  is  still  useful  as  a  station  on  the  way  to 
the  Sudln.  It  Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  forts  and  contains  the 
residence  of  the  commandant,  large  workshops,  a  railway,  etc., 
besides  the  partly  disused  barracks  and  stores.  The  mudir,  who 
issues  the  licences  to  carry  flre-arms  (comp.  p.  381),  also  lives  here, 
about  200  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  military  railway-station.  —  About 
1^4  M.  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  insignificant  village  of  Wddi  Haifa. 
On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Wadi  Haifa,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  a 
large  and  conspicuous  sycamore  -  tree ,  lay  the  ancient  town  of 
Beheni,  the  site  of  which  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  Tewfiktyeh 
in  1-2  hrs.  (according  to  the  wind).  The  remains  of  two  temples  are 
still  extant.  The  North  Temple,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  Dyn.,  was  built  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillars  in 
the  first  hall  and  the  jambs  of  the  entrance-door.  It  is  much  dam- 
aged and  sanded  up.  The  South  Temple,  about  50  yds.  distant,  was 
exhumed  in  1887  by  Col.  Smith,  but  is  again  largely  covered  with 
sand.  It  is  in  better  preservation  than  the  other,  its  sandstone  walls 
and  pillars  still  rising  to  the  height  of  5-6  ft.  This  S.  temple  was 
built  by  Thutmosls  III.  and  Hatshepsowet  and  dedicated  to  Horus 
of  Beheni.  The  cartouches  and  figures  of  Hatshepsowet  have  been 
systematically  defaced  or  converted  into  those  of  Thutmosis  IT. 
(p.  Ixxxii).  The  temple  stands  from  £.  to  W.  Close  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  traces  of  a  quay  may  be  made  out,  is  a  brick  Pylon, 
the  tower  of  which  rises  like  a  massive  pillar.  Behind  is  a  large 
Hall,  the  present  form  of  which  is  due  to  a  reconstruction,  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  The  pillars  and  columns  on 
which  the  roof  rested  bear  not  only  the  original  reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Thutmosis  III.  but  also  numerous  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
added  by  officials  of  the  Middle  Empire.  There  are  also  Qreek, 
Caiian,  and  Ethiopian  inscriptions.  On  one  pillar  is  a  long  and 
pompous  inscription  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Thutmosis  III.  Behind 
this  hall  stood  tYi^Temple  Proper,  the  back  of  which  adjoined  the  cliff, 
while  on  the  other  three  sides  were  colonnades  with  'proto-Dbric' 
columns.  Within  were  a  Transverse  Hall,  communicating  with 
the  Sanctuary,  and  several  other  chambers.  Th^  a-disiSx^Jc^ft  to^x^ 
reliefs,  many  of  which  retSiin  their  colouring,  tc^i^^%ti.1  VJ^^'^V-w.'wSvs. 
in  presence  of  the  gods.  —  Beside  the  \emp\fts  W^  ^^  ttslVrs*  ^1  <5b^ 
sBcient  town,  and  on  a,  rock  to  the  W.  are  lnsctV^t\oTv%  ^^  V:«^^'»^.^^>^'« 
Empire,  In  ^e  ground  close  by  are  anclont  gx^.^^^. 
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*Excx7a8iON  TO  THE  Sboond  Catabaot  (5-6  hrs.).  —  The  camels 
or  donkeys  should  be  sent  in  advance  to  the  ruined  temples  of  Beheni, 
whither  the  traveller  proceeds  bv  boat  (see  p.  3T7);  or  the  start  may  be 
made  from  the  W,  bank  immediately  opposite  Tew^kfyeh. 

The  route  at  first  skirts  the  stream,  then  turns  inland  towards 
the  desert,  and  finally,  gradually  ascending,  returns  to  the  stream 
shortly  before  the  cataract  is  reached. 

The  Second  Cataract  is  little  inferior  in  scenic  beauty  to  the 
First  Cataract  at  Assuan.  It  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Batn  el-Hagar  ('belly  of  stones'),  which  begins  at  the  island  of 
Dal,  about  90  M.  to  the  S.,  and  through  which  the  river  descends  in 
a  series  of  rapids,  over  rocks  of  gray  wacke,  greenstone,  and  granite^ 
forming  numerous  islands  in  its  course.  The  best  point  of  view  is 
the  abrupt  rocky  hill  of  Abustr,  on  the  W.  bank.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  green  of  the  tamarisk-trees,  lies 
a  chaos  of  glistening  black  boulders,  through  which  the  river  forces 
its  way  in  foaming  cataracts,  especially  fine  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation. In  the  distance  to  the  N.  are  the  white  houses  and  slen- 
der minaret  of  Tewfiktyeh  on  the  E.  bank,  and  the  great  sycamore 
and  the  pylon  of  the  S.  temple  of  Beheni  (p.  37T)  on  the  W.  bank; 
to  the  W.,  beyond  the  broad  river,  rise  the  mountains  of  the  desert; 
to  the  S.  lie  the  rocky  islets  among  the  rapids.  Numerous  modem 
travellers  have  left  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Abusir. 

From  W4di  Haifa  to  Semneh. 

37V2  M.  —  A  visit  to  the  naturally  beautiful  and  historically  interest- 
ing N.  part  of  the  Batn  el-Hagar  (see  above)  requires  4  or  5  days  at  least. 
Camels  may  be  hired  at  WRdi  Haifa  for  about  17  pias.  eneh  per  day, 
including  the  driver''9  wages  and  food.  A  tent  and  provisions  are  also 
necessary.  —  Under  certain  condillons  travellers  may  proceed  by  the 
military  railway  to  Sarras  (p.  882)  and  ride  thence  on  donkeys  to  Eummeh 
(p.  379);  but  though  the  journey  in  this  case  might  be  accomplished  in 
2-3  days,  this  method  is  not  recommended. 

By  the  W.  bank  to  the  rocky  hill  of  Abusir^  see  above.  Thence  the 
route  leads  through  the  desert  to  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  Maidga^  on 
the  river.  In  another  hour  we  reach  Mirgisseh,  a  fortress  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  close  to  the  Nile.  Within 
the  girdle-wall,  which  is  built  partly  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  partly 
of  rubble,  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  small  temple  erected  by  User- 
tesen  III.  On  the  island  of  Dabeh^  nearly  opposite,  are  some  ancient 
Egyptian  fortifications.  —  The  route  leads  round  the  steep  rocks 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Mirgisseh  and  returns  to  the  river-bank  through 
a  picturesque  defile.  On  the  opposite  (E.)  bank  lies  'Abkeh,  In 
IV2  hr.  we  reach  the  straggling  village  of  Oemmeh^  with  some 
ruined  Christian  domed  tombs,  several  of  which  contain  remains  of 
frescoes  and  inscriptions. 

The  second  day's  march  leads  through  the  desert  for  the  first 
g/x  hours.     We  regain  the  river  opposite  the  railway -station  of 
^rras  (p.  382).    JUvLt&eiQMA  rocky  islets  mUrxu^t  \Xkft%U'i»%m\  «^ 


^ 
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one  of  these,  to  the  S.,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  castle.  Alternately 
skirting  the  river  and  traversing  the  desert  for  another  hour,  we 
next  reach  Shalfak,  with  a  well-preserved  fortress  of  the  Middle 
Empire. 

The  third  day*8  ronte  also  leads  through  the  desert,  from  the 
heights  in  which  we  have  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river-valley. 
In  2  hrs.  we  find  onrselves  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Uronarti      y\ 
(^king's  island'),  on  the  N.  end  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Empire  and  of  a  chapel  built  by  Thutmosis  III.    On     t^ 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  are  considerable  rapids.   In  2  hrs.  more(^>^ 
we  reach  Senmeli,  which  marked  the  S.  limit  of  Egypt  under  the      ~( 
Middle  Empire.    On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  massive  fortifications,      ^   \ 
with  well-preserved  girdle-walls.   Within  the  latter  is  a  temple,   ^ir 
built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  Hatshepsowet  and  dedicated  to  the 
Nubian  deity  Tetun.   The  river,  here  flowing  between  granite  cliffs, 
forms  numerous  rapids.  —  On  the  K  bank,  opposite  Semneh,  lies 
the  village  of  Kummeh,  to  which  the  traveller  is  ferried  on  a  raft. 
At  Kummeh  are  a  ruined  fortress  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  a 
temple  of  the  same  date  as  that  at  Semneh.    The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions on  both  banks  of  the  stream  are  interesting,  especially  those 
of  the  end  of  the  12th  and  of  the  13th  Dyn.  with  flood-marks,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  Nile  used  to  rise  about  23  ft.  higher 
than  it  does  at  present.    The  explanation  probably  is  that  the  river 
was  at  that  epoch  retarded  by  some  natural  barriers  a  little  lower 
down,  which  it  afterwards  succeeded  in  sweeping  away. 
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The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sad&n  (pp.  xxxi,  oil),  occupying  an  area 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  Central  Europe,  extends  from  a  line 
drawn  at  Faras  (p.  376),  above  Wadl  Haifa,  on  the  N.,  to  beyond 
the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  S.  It  includes  the  provinoes  of 
Dongola,,  Berber^  KkartHm^  Kassala,  K^^rdofan,  Fashoda^  and  Sen- 
ndaf^t  and  the  smaller  districts  of  Wddi  Haifa  and  Suakin.  The 
British  and  Egyptian  flags  fly  side  by  side  in  the  Sudan,  and  the 
rights  of  the  joint  possessors  are  defined  by  a  convention  signed  on 
Jan.  19th,  1899.  The  interest  on  the  Sudan  war-loan  (p.  ciii)  is 
guaranteed  to  the  British  Empire,  while  Egypt  bears  the  cost  of 
the  army  and  is  responsible  for  any  deficit  {£  E  98,000  in  1900). 
The  army  consists  of  16  battalions  of  Egyptian  troops  and  a  few 
companies  of  British  soldiers.  The  Governor-General  and  Sirdar  of 
the  Egyptian  Army  is  a  British  officer,  appointed  by  the  Khedive 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  government,  without  whose 
consent  he  may  not  be  dismissed.  The  Mudirs  (p.  xxxii)  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  British  officers  also.  At  present  military  government  and 
martial  law  prevail  throughout  the  Sudan,  though  a  civil  court  of  two 
instances  was  established  at  Khartum  in  March,  1901  (comp.  p.  xx). 
An  ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent  is  levied  upon  the  export  of  gum 
(400  tons  in  1900),  india-rubber,  ivory,  and  ostrich -feathers; 
certain  articles  of  general  consumption  are  taxed  10  per  cent  of  their 
value  in  the  towns ;  and  among  the  other  sources  of  revenue  are  taxes 
upon  date-palms,  irrigation-wheels,  and  boats ,  the  pedlars'  tax, 
prospecting  and  mining  licences,  the  house  tax,  and  the  land  sale 
tax.  The  considerable  import  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  articles 
for  barter  with  the  natives  is  in  the  hands  of  Greek  and  Arab 
merchants.  Beside  the  Egyptian  coins  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar, 
equivalent  to  about  20  pias. ,  is  current. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Upper  Egypt  (p.  Ui),  though  the 

maximum  of  temperature  is  higher  and  the  occasional  variations 

^ave  a  gretLter  range.   At  Khartum  the  maximum  heat  is  reached 

twice  a  year,  in  April  and  September  (109°  Fa\iT.  owaV^^^^l.^lOOO). 
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Yiolent  sand-storms  are  frequent  from  June  to  August,  followed 
by  deluges  of  rain,  which  are  apt  to  cause  fever.  —  Those  who  do 
not  travel  in  the  tourist-trains  and  who  intend  to  visit  other  points 
besides  Khartum  should  provide  themselves  with  camp-beds  and 
bedding,  mosquito-nets,  filters,  cooking  utensils,  provisions,  qui- 
nine, etc.  A  servant  is  quite  indispensable,  and  may  be  obtained 
in  AssuSn.  —  Fire-arms  may  not  be  carried  without  a  gun-licence 
(gun  50  pias.,  revolver  25  pias.),  to  be  obtained  at  the  mudtriyeh  at 
the  camp  at  Wlldi  Haifa  (p.  377).   The  possession  of  military  (i.e, 

non-sporting)  ammunition  requires  a  special  licence. 

Means  of  Tbavel.  Outside  the  ordinary  tourist-track,  the  traveller 
is  dependent  upon  Camels  and  Sailing  BoatSy  for  both  of  which  he  has  to 
provide  equipment :  for  the  former  a  saddle,  saddle-bags,  and  water-skins ; 
for  the  latter  an  awning.  "So  package  intended  to  be  carried  by  a  camel 
should  weigh  more  than  250  lbs.,  and  each  package  should  have  a  pendant 
of  the  same  weight.  All  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  Ma'm^fy  or  head  of  the  sub-district,  and  the  contract  should  be  signed 
in  his  presence.  —  It  is  advisable  to  pitch  the  tent  for  a  few  days  at  Wadi 
Haifa,  so  as  to  have  opportunity  of  becoming  accustomed  to  tent-life, 
visitors  to  Khartilm  usually  feel  languid  and  indolent  for  the  first  few 
days  of  their  stay,  and  are  apt  to  suffer  from  swollen  glands. 

Spobt.  Excellent  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  SudUn,  subject  to 
the  Wild  Animals  Preservation  Ordinance  issued  in  1900.  Details  may  be 
learned  from  ^Notes  for  Travellers  and  Sportsmen  in  the  Sudan'  (ttiOl; 
price  is.  or  5  pias.)  and  from  the  official  Suddn  Oazette  (p.  385),  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Angelo  H.  Gapato,  agent  at  Wadi  Haifa.  An  ordinary  Shooting 
Licence  costs  ZE  5  per  annum \  the  right  to ' shoot  buffaloes,  elephants, 
hippopotami,  and  various  large  antelopes  costs  €E  25  per  annum,  besides 
a  /fecial  Fee  for  each  animal  bagged.  Fowling  is  free.  Rhinoceroses, 
giraffes,  zebras,  wild  asses,  and  elands  may  not  be  hunted  within  the  Sudan. 

Fob  Dealings  with  the  Natives  a  supply  of  appropriate  articles  for 
gifts  and  barter  (beads,  brass  bracelets,  etcO  is  requisite.  A  friendly  but 
firm  demeanour  should  be  adopted,  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
arouse  their  easily  excited  religious  fanaticism.  The  Nubian  tribes  are 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  and  malicious,  but  they  are  cowardly  and  rarely 
venture  upon  open  hostility.  The  black  Nuba  and  Bantu  tribes  are  childish, 
lazy,  and  untrustworthy. 

liiTBBATUBB.  The  traveller  may  farther  consult:  Count  von  Qleichen's 
Handbook  of  the  Sudan  (2  vols. ;  London,  1898) :  B.  SlaUn's  Fire  and  Sword 
in  the  Sud&n  (London:  1896) ;  Steevens's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartdm  (Lon- 
don; 1898);  Wingate's  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sud&n  (London;  1900); 
and  Sir  C.  Wilson's  From  Korti  to  Khartum  (London,  1885).  All  these  may 
be  obtained  in  Cairo.  The  Sudan  Almanack  (1<.  or  5  pias.)  will  be  on  sale 
in  and  after  1902. 
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575  M.  SoDAM  MiLiTABY  B  AIL  WAY.  A  Train  de  Luxe,  with  dust-proof 
sleeping  and  dining  cars,  runs  twice  a  week  from  W&di  Haifa  to  Khartfim 
in  28-35  hrs.  (fare  :^£  10;  return -fare  :^£16;  meals  10  pias.  per  day). 
Betnrn-tickets  are  valid  only  by  the  same  train,  which  returns  froin 
Khartiim  three  days  after  its  arrival.  —  An  OrdivaVv  Train  performs  the 
Journey  daily  in  40-50  hrs.  (becoming  a  Mail  Train  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamboats  from  Assu&n).  The  ^first-class"  fare  is  €E  2. 
64  piaa.f  for  which  the  traveller  has  at  his  dispoaal  a  roomy,  eight-wheeU.d. 
baggage-  truck,  in  which  he  may  erect  his  bed  and.  oooKii^  ^^^^t^N!«^^. 
Provisions  should  be  taken  from  Wadi  J^alfa,  auflL  «Abo  vikIw  wA'w^nk*- 
0oolc»rs  (^J,  tk8  the  crowd  at  the  waterins-atatloua  \a  u^\x»lVi  N«n  ^T^^"^* 
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—  Information  with  regard  to^  and  tickets  for,  Ihe  railway  atd  steamer 
service  between  Cairo  t<nd  Khartiim  may  be  obtained  in  Cairo  at  the  off  ces 
of  Cook  d;  Son^  Gaze  &  Bons,  the  Jnfflo-American  Nile  Steamer  Co,^  and  the 
Tetoflkieh  Co.  (see  p.  26). 

Wddi  Haifa  and  excursions  thence  to  the  Second  Cataract  and 
to  Semneh,  see  pp.  376-379. 

Fkoh  Wadi  Halpa  to  New  Dongola.  204  M.;  military  railway  (two 
trains  weekly)  tu  (173  M.)  Kermeh  in  24  hrs. ;  thence  steamer.  —  The 
following  are  the  chief  railway-stations.  ?5  M.  SarrcUy  with  a  fort  built 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahdists^  60  M.  Amibigol;  63  M.  Alatheh.  — 
98  M.  Ferkeh.  On  the  Nile  here  is  the  ruined  temple  of  Amdra,  a  large 
edifice  of  the  late-Ethiopian  period.  On  the  island  of  Gdi,  farther  to  the 
S.,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Amenophis  11.,  and 
a  Cojptic  church;  and  at  Soleb  is  a  well-preserved  temple  of  Amenophis  III. 

—  IdO  M.  Said  Fanii.  —  173  M.  Kermeh  or  Kerm&n  is  situated  at  the 
Third  Cataract.  In  the  vicinity  are  traces  of  an  ancient  city  and  an  ex- 
tensive necropolis,  with  pylon-shaped  erections  of  sun-dried  bricks.  To 
the  N.  lies  the  island  of  Tomb  >«,  which  marked  the  S.  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  On  the  island  are  a  few 
rock-inscriptions.  —  From  Kermeh  a  p:overnment-stramer  plies  up  the 
Nile,  passing  the  island  of  Jrgo^  to  (Bl  M.)  the  town  of  New  DoDgoia,  or 
M-Ordehy  situated  on  the  left  bank.  This  thriving  town,  with  15,000  inhab. 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dongola,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
caravan-routes  to  the  oasis  of  Selima.  —  To  Old  Dongola^  see  p.  383. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  to  Khartum  was  undertaken  in 
1896-97  in  order  to  support  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army ;  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  laying  a  railway- 
line  across  the  sandy  and  stony  surface  of  the  desert,  the  work  was 
so  energetically  carried  on  that  it  advanced  almost  a  mile  daily.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  166)  the  one  essential  point  was 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  workmen  and 
the  machinery.  A  series  of  watering-stations  (I-VI)  was  accordingly 
established,  at  which  wells,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  ft.,  tap  the  sub- 
terranean water,  which  is  found  to  flow  from  the  S.  When  the 
train  stops,  the  numerous  soldier-passengers  flock  to  the  houses  of 
the  guardians  of  the  wells.  —  On  the  E.  rises  the  bare,  violet- 
coloured  chain  of  hills,  beyond  which  lies  (124  M.)  Btr  Mwrat 
and  behind  which  runs  the  caravan -route  from  Korosko  to  Abu 
Hammed  (comp.  p.  366).  The  stony  desert  gradually  gives  place 
to  undulating  sand-hills.  Isolated  dCim- palms,  fields  of  barley, 
conical  sayal-acacias,  and  finally  a  grove  of  palms  announce  the 
proximity  of  the  Nile. 

231  M.  Abu  Hanuntd  (baths  tor  ladies  and  gentlemen),  fiehiud 
the  post-sheds  and  the  little  house  of  the  British  official,  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  poor  village  and  of  the  Nile.  Crocodiles  are  some- 
times seen  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks.  The  important  position 
at  the  hend  of  the  river,  which  here  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.W.,  was 
captured  from  the  dervishes  in  Aug.,  1897,  by  General  Hunter,  who 

had  advanced  Arom  Dongola. 

About  75  H.  to  the  B.W.  of  Abu  Hammed,  and  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Mermtti^ 

a   vWsge  sitoated   beside  the   Fourth  Cataract^  is  the  Oebel  Bftrkal,  the 

'saered  movntain''  of  ancient  inscriptions.    This  isolated  roeky  bill  rites 

from  s  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  "Nile,  aibotA  l^|t  U.  tracd  \^i«  liver^ 
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and  at  its  bate  extend  <he  rains  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  city  of  Ncgaaia. 
Under  the  Kew  Empire  Napata  was  the  southernmost  town  under  Egyptian 
rule  and  the  chief  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  Sudan.  It  attained  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Ethiopian  kingdom  (p.  351).  Taharka  and  his  successors  (p.  Ixxxiv). 
Resided  here  and  built  sumptuous  temples  for  Ammon-Be  and  other  deities. 
When  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  about  600  B.C.  to  Meroe  (p.  884), 
Kapata  began  to  decline;  and  although  it  afterwards  became  the  seat  of 
the  court  more  than  once  and  though  it  remained  throughout  the  religious 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  The  extant 
ruins  include  many  pyramids,  difl'ering  from  those  of  Egypt  by  their 
slender  form,  and  several  temples,  of  which  those  built  by  Ramses  II. 
and  by  Taharka  are  specially  noteworthy  *,  but  the  remains  of  the  city  are 
on  the  whole  very  scanty.  Cailliaud  explored  the  site  in  1822  and  Lepsius 
in  18A4.  —  Opposite  Heraui  lies  the  village  of  Abu  D6m ;  not  far  off,  in 
t)i6  desert,  is  the  WAdi  Qeudl^  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  Christian  convent. 
—  On  the  same  (left)  bank,  about  9  M.  above  Abu  Dom,  is  a  group  of 
about  two  dozen  pyramids,  probably  older  than  those  of  the  GebclBarkal. 
They  are  bailt  of  soft  sandstone  and  are  much  weatherworn. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Meraui,  and  easily  reached  on  donkey- 
back,  are  two  groups  of  pyramids,  one  at  El-Kurru  on  the  right  bank  uf 
the  IN'ile,  the  other  at  Tangassi  on  the  left  bank.  The  river  is  crossed  in 
a  boat  made  of  palm-trunks  or  (not  without  danger)  on  a  light  raft  of 
sorghnm-^tems.  —  There  is  another  group  of  about  80  pyramids  near 
the  village  of  ZHmOy  on  the  right  bank,  about  374  M.  farther  down. 

Still  farther  to  the  S.W.  in  the  Nile  valley,  on  the  left  bank  about 
90  M.  from  Meraui,  lies  Korti,  which  was  General  Wolseley^s  head(|uar- 
ters  in  Dec,  1884,  during  his  unavailing  dash  to  relieve  Gordon  (p.  885). 
On  the  same  bank,  60  M.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  Abu  Oussi^  an  important 
trading- point  with  the  Kababish  Beduins,  and  the  starting-point  of  a 
cararan-ronte  to  El-Obed  (p.  890  •,  14-20  days'  journey),  On  the  right  bank, 
5M.  farther  down,  liea  Dongola  el-Agusa  ('Old  Dongola"),  the  now  deserted 
former  capital  of  the  province.    Thence  to  New  Dongola  (p.  382),  75  M. 

Beyond  Abu  Hammed  the  railway  descends  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
on  the  border  line  between  the  Atmur  (steppe)  on  the  £.  and  the 
cultivable  belt  on  the  river-bank  on  the  W.  I'he  latter  is  marked 
by  palm-trees  and,  lower  down,  by  a  bushy  undergrowth.  Between 
Nov.  and  Jan.  the  verdant  strip  reminds  one  of  the  bank  of  the  Nile 
in  £gypt. 

248  M.  Bobatab '  Dakhesh  is  the  residence  of  a  mudir^  whose 
spaciooa  white  house  is  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village. 
The  Robattb  and  Sh^ktyeh  tribes,  together  with  a  few  sub-tribes, 
constitute  the  great  Arab  group  of  the  Monaatr,  whose  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Barabra  and  Bishartn  Arabs. 
The  Monastr  preserve  a  number  of  ancient  legends  concerning  the 
wanderings,  feuds,  and  inter-marriages  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  these  ^histories  of  God's  people'.  In  1884 
Gol.  Stewart,  General  Gordon's  chief  assistant,  Rousset,  the  French 
consul,  and  a  Greek  were  treacherously  decoyed  to  the  left  bank 
and  murdered  by  this  people,  an  atrocity  by  which  Gordon's  isolation 
was  hastened  and  his  ultimate  fate  sealed . 

267  M.-  Abu  Dts;  292  M.  Sher^k;  318  M.  Abu  8el7m. 

843  M.  El-Abdd^ehj  situated  above  the  Fifth  Cataract,  is  a  water- 
ing and  repairing  station  for  locomotives.    In  the  &\i.m\si^T  ^1  \^% 
half-a-dozen  stern-irbeei  gun-boats  and  three  \a.i^ft  sct«^-%\^vssa\^^ 
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for  the  Nile  flotilla  were  put  together  here.   A  hospital  and  work-* 
shops  still  lend  the  place  some  importance. 

364  M.  Berber  (El^Meahhif;  quarters,  if  required,  at  the  house 
of  the  agent  Lo'isos),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berber^ 
was  destroyed  during  the  Mahdist  rebellion,  but  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  importance.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  here  are  exceedingljr 
fertile,  but  very  scantily  populated,  though  the  government  actively 
encourages  the  settlement  of  peasant  proprietors.  Berber  is  noted 
for  riding- camels,  leathern  goods  (e.g.  red  shoes),  camel  -  saddles 
(makhlufa),  water-skins,  saddle-bags,  and  saddle-blankets.  The 
Sudan  salt  prepared  here  circulates  throughout  all  Central  Africa  as 
au  article  of  barter,  in  the  torm  of  small  brown  cones.  —  363  BiL 
Berher.Souih  is  another  railway-station  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

A  caravan-route  leads  from  Berber  to  (260  H.)  Suakin^  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
a  journey  of  7-12  day*. 

The  following  portion  of  the  railway-line  is  frequently  damaged 
by  violent  rain-storms  in  late  summer.  Traffic  is  sometimes  in- 
terrupted for  weeks  or  even  months,  a  fact  that  adds  considerably 
to  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  garrison  at  Khartiim.  —  At 
(385  M.)  Athara  the  line  is  carried  by  an  iron  bridge  over  the  rivei 
Aihara  (p.  xlix),  the  channel  of  which  is  dry  from  April  to  June. 

392  M.  El-Damer  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  junction  of.  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  Kitchener's 
fortified  camp  (1997-98),  whence  he  attacked  the  Emir  MahmM, 
who  was  strongly  posted  on  the  Atbara.  The  victory  of  April  8th, 
1898,  opened  the  way  for  a  farther  advance  to  the  Sudftn. 

From  El-Damer  a  caravan  -  route  leads  to  Oos'R^<ib  and  (6  days) 
Kcutala^  to  which  there  Is  a  postal  service. 

403  M.  Zidah,  The  scenery  now  assumes  a  savannah-like  char* 
acter,  with  a  thick  bushy  undergrowth,  interrupted  by  pleasant  open 
glades  and  intersected  by  the  usually  dry  beds  of  'Khors'  or  moun- 
tain-torrents. Game  is  abundant,  including  gazelles,  hyssnas,  hares, 
guinea-fowl,  and  bustards.  —  429  M.  Mukhmtr;   446  M.  Hamada, 

Not  far  from  the  line,  on  the  E.  bank  near  the  village  of  Begerawttfth, 
are  the  ruins  of  MeroS^  the  later  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs ;  and 
about  8  M.  inland  are  three  grouns  of  pyramids  belonging  to  it.  Like 
the  earlier  pyramids  of  Kapata  (p.  383),  these  MeroTtic  pyramids  are  distin- 
guished by  their  slender  form.  Many  of  them  are  still  adjoined  on  the  B. 
by  mortuary  temples,  decorated  within  and  without  with  religious  reliefs 
in  the  peculiar  Egypto-Ethiopian  style  and  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  The  pylon-shaped  entrances  to  the  temples  are  usually  em-' 
bellished,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  with  figures  of  kings  grasping  their- 
foes  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  the  sword. 

470  M.  Shendi,  one  of  the  prinoipal  towns  in  the  ancient  Fungi 

empire,  is  an  industrial  centre  of  some  importance,  with  cotton- 

factories,  dyeing-works,  leather-works,  and  iron-works.  "There  are 

numerous  shops  kept  by  Greeks  (tinned  and  bottled  goods,  groceries, 

etoj.    The  Shekiyeh  Arabs  carry  on  trade  in  senna  (Cassia  obovata)^ 

sad  dates.  —  On  the  left  bank,  oppoolt/d  Sheudi,  lies  MeUmmeh^ 
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eapiared  by  Wolseley  ou  Jan.  21st,  1885,  after  the  battle  of  Abu 
Klea.   This  was  the  final  act  in  the  campaign. 

The  Fungi  fribes  distinguished  themselves  by  their  warlike  ability  in 
the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Their  emirs  wore  shirts  of 
chain-mail  and  helmets  with  nose-pieces ;  specimens  of  both  were  captured 
as  late  as  1897.  isma'il,  son  of  Monammed  'Ali,  was  treacherously  captured 
and  burned  at  Shendi  in  1822,  though  his  army  was  rescued  by  the  hasty 
advance  of  the  Defterdar  from  Eordiofin. 

At  (500  M.)  Wddi  Ben  Naga  are  the  remains  of  two  late-Ethiopian 

temples. 

In  the  fertile  Wddi  Auateb,  about  22  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Ben  Naga.  are 
the  ruins  of  Jfaga,  including  a  BooLan  and  three  late-Ethiopian  tempies. 
About  15  H.  to  the  N.E.,  at  Metaurdi  es-SofrOy  are  other  late-Ethiopian 
ruined  temples. 

The  devastation  on  the  river-banks  and  the  ruins  of  numcrons 
villages  recall  the  raid  of  the  dervishes  in  1895  against  the  Ethlopic- 
Semitic  Jaaltn^  whom,  In  the  true  spirit  of  Arab  vendetta,  they 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  root  and  branch  in  revenge  for  alleged 
treachery.  Members  of  the  Jaalin  tribe  are  now  frequently  met  in 
Khartum  as  servants,  scribes,  or  watchmen. 

524  M.  Oehel  Qerri  is  situated  in  a  defile  beside  tlie  Sixth 
Cataract.  On  each  side  rise  volcanic  summits  and  gneissic  hills. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  typical  pointed  roof  of  the  Central 
African  straw-huts,  with  their  airy  *recuba8'  or  porches.  —  547  M. 
Wdtdi  Samleh. 

Near  the  village  of  Kerreri  and  the  Oebel  Sttrmtn,  on  the  left  bnnk. 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  defeated,  on  Sept.  2nd,  1898,  a  dervish  army  of 
35,000  men,  whose  fanatical  onslaughts  were  shattered  by  the  steady  Are 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops.  The  dervishes  are  estimated  to  have  lost 
10,000  killed,  16,000  wounded,  and  4000  prisoners,  while  of  the  British 
25  were  killed  and  99  wounded,  of  the  Egyptians  21  killed  and  290  wounded. 
On  the  after^oon  of  the  same  day  Kitchener  entered  Omdurm&n. 

576  M.  Half  ay  a^  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  with  magazines, 
banaeicfl,  storee,  etc.,  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue  Nilc^, 
opposite  Khartfim.  Off  Halfaya  lies  the  Island  of  TuU  (p.  887). 

37.  Khartftm  and  OmdurmAn. 

AnivaL  The  tourist  and  mail  trains  are  met  at  Halfaya  by  a  stern- 
wheel  steamer,  in  which  passengers  are  conveyed  to  Khm'thm  for  5  pias  , 
to  CmdwmAn  for  10  pias.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  between  llalAtya 
and  KhartAm  ia  projected. 

Hotal.  *ViCTOsxA  HoTBL  (PI.  v),  opened  at  KhartOm  in  lOOO,  consists 
of  a  number  of  one-story  bungalows,  very  comfortably  fitted  up,  situated 
on  the  Kile  and  commanding  a  fine  view ;  pens,  from  ^  E  1  pnr  day,  less 
for  a  stay  of  some  time.  Invalids  are  recommended  to  select  the  buniialows 
behind,  which  are  less  exposed  to  the  N.  wind,  though  di'stitutu  of  view. 
—  Beside  the  hotel  is  an  open  space  in  which  tents  for  servants,  etc.,  may 
be  pitched.  —  Information  as  to  native  servants,  horses,  donkeys,  boats, 
and  guides  for  fowling  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel.  —  Oafi,  /'.  LoUo't. 
Witb  t>Uliard-table. 

Paat  Ottee  beaide  the  Government  Shops  (Pl.  c).  —  Telegraph  Offlee 
In  the  Gorremor*8  Palace  (Pl.  b),  on  the  S.  side. 

BamebCPI.  d).  Branch-offices  of  the  Anglo-Egyftian  Bank  va^VV^BunOb  <»S 
Xggpi,  —  Tmavmuuwo  Bmquuitsb  from  H.  A  Y.  Caoadiat^  Walclwr  &  Co.^w^<w 
Baxdekek'b  Egypt.    5th  Ed.  % 
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An(;elo  Capato,  —  Forwarding  Agent,  AliferdpotUo.  —  The  fhtddn  Oatette 
(agent  Angelo  Capato)  contains  the  government  notice*  and  ordinances  as 
to  shooting,  travelling,  the  export  of  cnriositiesi  the  bearing  of  weapons,  etc. 

Missions.  Churt^  Miuion  Society i  American  Mitsion;  and  the  Austrian 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  to  Central  Africa* 

The  Thrbr  Days'  Halt  of  the  tourist-trains  (p.  881)  allows  safAcieni 
time  for  an  in»pection  of  the  principal  sights,  for  a  shooting-expedition 
to  the  R&s  Khartum  (p.  883)  and  up  the  White  Jfile  to  the  (6  M.)  tree 
known  as  Mushir  Bey,  and  for  an  excursion  to  the  battlefield  of  Kerreri 
(p.  885).  —  A  military  band  plays  twice  a  week  in  the  afternoon  (about 
5  p.m.)  in  the  Biver  Avenue. 

Khartftm  (1240  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Sud&n  and  the  residence 
of  the  govemor-generjJ,  is  situated  in  15®  40'  N.  lat,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the 
White  Nile  (comp.  p.  xlix).  The  name  (*elephant'8  trunk')  refers  to 
the  shape  of  the  long  peninsula  that  ends  on  the  N.W.  in  the  Ras 
Khartiim  (p.  388).  The  town  was  built  in  1823-30  by  Mohammed 
'All,  and  quickly  rose  to  prosperity  as  the  southernmost  dep6t  of 
the  trade  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  is  said  to  have  had  70,000  inhab.  in 
1882.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  Mahdl  (Mohammed  Ahmed) 
General  Gordon,  who  was  despatched  hither  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  garrisons  in  the  Sud4n,  entered  the  town  in 
Feb.,  1884,  and  defended  it  until  Jan.  26th,  1885.  The  town  was 
reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Mahdlsts;  but  the  work  of  rebuilding  it  was 
begun  in  1898.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  though  free  use 
is  also  made  of  Kerreri  sandstone,  and  are  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens. 

Along  the  bank  of  the  Nile  runs  the  River  Avenue^  a  promenade 
over  2  M.  in  length,  planted  with  palms  and  other  trees.  At  its  £. 
extremity  lies  the  hamlet  of  Burri;  and  as  we  proceed  thence  towards 
the  W.  we  pass  successively  the  British  Barracks  (PI.  h),  a  fragment 
of  the  old  town-wall  (el-Istaham)j  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 
(PI.  g ;  see  below),  and  the  Hospital  (PI.  f).  The  Oordon  Memorial 
College,  for  which  Lord  Kitchener  obtained  the  necessary  funds  by 
public  subscription  throughout  the  British  Empire,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  buildiUg  in  which  native  youths  are  trained  by  English 
and  Egyptian  teachers  for  an  official  career.  The  gardens  and  villas 
of  the  British  officials  add  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  scene,  many 
of  the  houses  being  built  in  the  verandah  cottage  style.  That  farthest 
to  the  E.  belongs  to  Slatin-Pasha.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  military 
stores  and  the  workshops  of  the  Water  Transport  Department ;  and 
finally  a  school  of  forestry.  The  Palace  of  the  Sirddr  (PI.  b)  is  built 
in  the  Gothic  style ;  before  it  stand  a  British  and  a  Sudanese  sentinel. 
Gordon's  house,  at  the  portal  of  which  he  fell  under  the  lances  of 
the  dervishes,  occupied  the  same  site.  At  the  back  of  it  is  the 
Telegraph  Office.  In  a  large  square,  to  the  W.,  rises  the  8ird6ftyek 
or  Government  Building  (Pi.  a).  A  little  behind  are  the  two  Banks 
(PL  d)  and  the  Shops  let  by  government,  with  the  Post  Office  (PI.  c). 
Jn  front  are  a  number  oi  villas  (including  those  of  the  Mudlr,  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  the  Financial 'D\ie^i^  wv^  «^^^^  %%xd*ii 
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oDoe  Uio  ptopeity  o(  the  AuitrlAn  Bomin  Catholic  Mission  but  now 
belongiug  to  the  govemmeat.  In  the  load  akirtirig  the  river  Cuthoi  (a 
the  W.  MB  Che  eitetuiie  workahopB  of  the  detviBhes,  gKdene,  and 
the  Kiciorto  HoUl  (PI  tJ  —  The  view  hence  is  very  fine  on  the 
oppoBlt«  bank  beyond  the  euid  banki  in  the  Nile  whic  h  aie  eoverad 
when  the  iLvei  la  high  (in  October)   lies  the  town  of  Omdnrmin 


10.  Mndfiljeh, 

11.  HnkmdirllehCOllOi 
Bnildlni). 


Vlth  the  mUtr  hUls  of  SoTdofiD  In  the  liackgronndi  to  the  M.W. 
riie  (he  hiUa  of  Keneri  an  I  Surgam  i  and  to  the  N.  is  (be  Island  of 
3^11,  with  ita  fertlla  legetable-gardens  and  iu  t,u.\&-\)u\\%ViKsA«&. 
by  DQEDeroDS  bird*.  On  (his  island  are  nomeiDOA  60TAt»\  ^inavV'o.'* 
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inhabited  by  natives,  and  an  old  fort  which  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  dervishes  in  1885. 

The  non-European  business-part  of  Khartiim  is  restricted  to  the 
portion  of  the  town  lying  back  from  the  river.  This  is  Intersected 
by  tliree  long  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  viz.  Kitchener 
Avenue,  Cromer  Avenue,  and  Abbas  Avenue^  the  last  of  which  has 
just  been  begun.  Thousands  of  dervishes,  including  representatives 
of  the  most  diverse  tribes,  though  the  Bagara  are  most  numerous, 
are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  town.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Ohurch  may  still  be  recognized  among  the  ruins. 

The  Tbebs  and  Plants  that  occur  in  the  private  and  public  gardenl 
at  Khartum  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Sudanese  flora,  with  the  eonspicaoul 
exception  of  the  date-palm.  Among  them  the  following  may  be  specially 
mentioned :  the  curious  Sudanese  Balaenites  ^gypHaea  or  soap-tree  (Arabw 
el-heglig),  the  bark  of  which  exudes  a  fatty  substance  and  is  used  as  A 
substitute  for  soap ;  the  Salvadora  Pertica  (Arab,  el-arak),  the  mustard* 
tree  of  tbe  Bible;  and  the  saccharine  but  poisonous  CallotropU  propera 
(Arab,  el-ushar),  a  large-leaved  Asclepiadea.  Three  specimens  of  the 
gigantic  Adaruonia  diffitata^  baobab,  or  monkey-bread-tree  fArab.  el-homr>, 
may  be  observed  in  the  town  (one  to  thell'.  of  the  ruined  Soman  Catholic 
Church).  There  are  also  several  india-rubber  trees,  Parkinsonias,  Sesbanias, 
and  coffee-plants.  —  Aorigdltube  is  carried  on  by  the  Kubiaa  fellfthin  in  the 
primitive  manner  of  the  Dongolese,  without  plough  or  harrow,  \>ut  none 
the  less  industriously  (p.  liv).  Their  8&kiydis,  or  water-wheels  (p.  Iv) 
are  sometimes  25  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  worked  by  zebus.  Wooded 
posts  are  occasionally  placed  beside  these  wheels  in  such  a  way  as  if 
form  a  kind  of  sun-dial,  by  which  the  hours  of  labour  are  regulated.  The 
chief  crop  is  Andropdgon  Sorghtm,  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  bulk 
sweet  potatoes  (Jpomoea  Batatas;  Arab,  bem-bay),  Mcrixe (recently  introduced), 
and  the  Sudanese  sugar-cane  (Andrapdffon  Zaccharaivmt  Arab.  el-ankol!l^ 
are  alEO  cultivated.    The  last-named  ripens  between  February  and  May^ 

Communication  between  Khartilm  and  Omdurmsln  is  maintained 
by  a  steamboat  leaving  the  Palace  landing-place  once  every  morning 
(fare  5  pias.).  At  other  times  a  rowing-boat  must  be  hired  at  the 
Rds  Khartum,  the  promontory  between  the  two  arms  of  the  NileL 
Owing  to  the  considerable  distances  to  be  traversed  at  Omdurmftn, 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to  hire  a  donkey  on  arrival. 

The  great  military  camp  of  Omdurm&n  was  founded  in  1883-84 
by  the  Mahdi  Mohammed  Ahmed,  and  after  his  death  in  1886,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Khalifa  Abdullah!  Taishi  for  14  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  became  the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  and 
the  most  extravagant  orgies.  It  extends  for  about  3V2  ^*  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  united  Nile,  and  has  room  for  upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants.   The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  woman, 
who  once  spent  a  solitary  existence  here.   The  S.  part  is  the  0mm 
ed'Durmcin  proper.   The  central  part,  including  the  holy  buildings 
and  the  walled  inner  town  inhabited  by  the  Bagara  tribe,  to  whom 
AbduUahl  belonged,  is  called  by  the  natives  El~Baga,  i.e.  *the  (holy) 
place',  a  name  always  given  to  the  wanderirg  headquarters  of  the 
Mahdists,    To  the  N.  is  the  Hartt  el-Nusdra  or  el^Mesihin.  the 
Christian  quarteTy  inhabited  by  Abyssinians,  Copts,  and  between 
one  and  two  hundred  Greeks. 
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The  ramparts  round  the  Baoaba  Town  are  strong  and  massive, 
but  have  no  banquette  within  for  the  defence.  The  Mahdit  Tomb 
(PI.  1)  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and  its  contents  scattered.  The 
base  (6  ft.  thick),  vaulting,  and  dome  of  this  edifice  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  Neufeld,  a  German  kept  in  captivity  for  many  years 
by  the  Khalifa.  Beside  the  tomb  are  an  open  space  in  which  the  der- 
vish  army  was  reviewed,  and  a  Mosque  (PI.  2),  now  used  as  a  mess- 
room  by  the  Egyptian  officers.  Close  by  Me  AbdullaM s  House  (PI.  3) 
and  the  two-storied  House  of  Ute  Shtkh  ed-Din  (PI.  4),  his  son.  The 
latter  is  the  only  dervish  house  with  glass  windows.  Beside  it  is 
the  grave  of  an  English  war-correspondent,  who  fell  here.  Permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Secretary  for  a  visit  to  the 
treasure-house  BH  el-Amdna  or  BH  el-Mdl  (PI.  5),  which  contains 
memorials  of  Gordon  and  trophies  of  weapons.  Visits  may  be  paid 
to  Statin  Paska's  House^  now  the  telegraph-office  (PI.  9),  and  to 
Emir  YakuVs  House  (PI.  6),  which  was  oocupied  by  the  governor 
until  the  summer  of  1901.  The  PrUon  (PI.  12),  where  many  Eu- 
ropeans languished.  Is  situated  600  yds.  farther  on,  at  the  S.  angle 
of  the  town-wall.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  *Saier  Prison*  from 
the  name  of  the  Jailor  under  the  Mahdi  and  Khalifa. 

A  wide  new  street,  passing  the  clean*  quarter  of  the  Greek  shop- 
keepers, leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (V4  M.)  large  *Mabkbt 
Plaob,  which  presents  a  busy  and  variegated  scene  of  African  life. 
All  the  articles  of  consumption  of  Central  Africa  are  to  be  seen  here 
in  profusion :  curious  spices  of  a  hundred  different  varieties,  drugs, 
and  perfumes;  soda,  saltpetre,  salt;  betel,  bead-nuts,  seeds,  and 
wood  of  every  kind;  glass  beads,  filigree  work,  toilet-butter,  an- 
gartbs  (bedsteads),  the  dried  flesh  of  wild  animals,  ostrichs,  etc. 
Skilful  smiths,  and  saddlers  dealing  with  hippopotamus  hide,  may 
be  seen  at  work.  Sudanese  weapons  and  curiosities  may  be  purchased 
of  P.  LoUo,  Goods  intended  for  importation  into  Central  Africa 
may  be  seen  in  the  covered  sheds  on  the  S.  side  of  the  market-place. 
The  place  of  execution  under  the  Khalifa  was  also  in  the  market- 
place, and  to  the  E.  of  it  is  the  pit  (*Tomb  of  the  Mirtyrs')  into  which 
were  thrown  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  condemned.  —  A  visit  to 
the  *Mdradaj  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  should  not  be  omitted;  here 
are  the  markets  for  ivory,  india-rubber,  feathers,  and  com.  The 
Blave-market  is,  of  course,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Silk  el-Hartm, 
vhere  women  were  sold,  is  now  devoted  to  milk,  ornaments,  oint- 
ments, and  basket-work. 

The  population  will  on  the  whole  impress  the  stranger  as  un- 
friendly and  importunate.  The  warlike  oppression  of  the  last  de- 
cade, the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages,  the  desire  for 
plunder,  and  the  devastation  of  whole  provinces  have  assembled  here 
a  confused  medley  of  the  most  diverse  races  and  stocks:  Bantus 
and  grotesque  dwarf  negroes  from  the  W.  Sudin-,  S^isAWr.^^^Vw'^- 
mitic  tribes  from  the  desert,  such  as  ^\i\>as^  'B^^wa.^  '^L^^^^^ 
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Oowameb,  and  Eowahleb  Arabs;  Nnblang,  Fellsibtn,  Jaaltn.  To 
tbese  must  now  be  added  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  and  a  few  Greeks. 
Tbe  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Dongolese.  The  nnmber  of  women, 
most  of  whom  are  well-built,  is  remarkably  great.  They  wear  loin- 
cloths and  usually  haye  their  hair  elaborately  dressed.  The  most 
characteristic  groups  are  to  be  seen  at  the  various  wells.  The  fashions 
prevalent  among  tbe  natives  are  very  curious ;  as  in  their  methods  of 
shaving,  tattooing,  and  perfuming  themselves,  and  otherwise  alter- 
ing their  personal  appearance.  Elephantiasis  is  the  most  widely 
spread  disease;  and  sufferers  from  the  fertlt  worm  (fllaria  medinen- 

sis)  may  occasionally  be  observed. 

Short  Ezouraiona.  To  the  (6  H.)  Battleffeld  of  Kerreri  (p.  885),  where 
the  bones  of  the  dervishes  still  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Fragments  oC 
weapons  are  occaf>ionally  picked  up.  This  excursion  is  made  on  donkeys 
or  camels^  large  parties  may  hire  a  steamer. 

To  th€  Ruing  of  Boba.  Boba^  the  capital  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Aloa^  which  existed  until  the  middle  ages,  lies  on  the  B.  bank  of  the 
Blue  Xile,  a  day's  journey  to  the  8.  of  Khartdm.  —  The  ruins  at  0^1 
McMderOy  in  14**  40*  K.  lat.,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  were  ex- 
plored by  Cailliaud  in  1822  and  by  Biippell  in  1825. 

Longer  Excuraiona  to  the  S.  Sudin 

are  mostly  undertaken  by  sportsmen.  The  inhospitable  steppes  of  Kor- 
dofS^a  swarm  with  game.  The  expense  of  such  excursions  is  necessarily 
great,  and  the  equipment  must  be  very  carefully  selected.  Oood  camels 
may  be  obtained  through  Saleh  Gabrin,  shSkh  of  the  Kababish  Arabs  at 
Omdurm&n. 

FsoM  KHABTtK  TO  El-ObAd,  8-10  days'  journey.  Special  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Secretary  at  Khartdm.  We  ascend  by 
steamer  (see  below)  to  (1(0  M.)  Ed-Duimy  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  White 
mie.  Thence  we  ride,  in  7  days,  vi&  (52  M.)  Bir  HObeh,  Bir  Homra^  and 
(121  M.)  Bhegela,  to  (160  M.)  Bara,  which  lies  dO  M  (a  day's  journey)  from 
El-Ob^d,  the  capital  of  Kordbf&n.  —  W^e  may  returu  to  Omdurm&n  by  a 
different  route  (9  days),  known  as  the  ^Darb  es-8ultan!yeh\  yik  Homra^ 
Shegig^  and  ffennik.  Two  days  short  of  Omdarmftn  we  pass  the  hills  of 
Ed-Deyes^  which  abound  in  game. 

Fsou  KhartOm  to  Fashoda.  A  steamer  plies  twice  a  month  up  the 
White  Kile  in  6-8  days  (fares  Ist  cl  ^  E  71/2,  2nd  cl.  t  E  4).  Passengers 
must  provide  their  own  food.  —  110  M.  Bd-Dufm  (see  above),  ifio  X. 
Katoa^  on  the  E.  bank,  in  an  excellent  sporting  district  (fares  ^  B  2, 
t  E  i).  —  188  M.  Ahba  Itland,  with  memorials  of  the  Mahdi.  This  is 
the  most  picturesque  stage  on  the  voyage.  —  Near  (250  M.)  Oet>belim  and 
Reng^  lions,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes  are  found.  —  610  M.  Taahoda- 
Tewflkiyeh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Fashoda  and  the  seat  of  the  mudir.  There  is  a  hospital  in 
the  town.  Special  nasses  are  required  for  journeys  farther  to  the  8.  la 
the  summer  of  1901  a  steamer-service  was  established  by  the  *Siidte 
Development  Company^  of  London. 

Fbom  KhartOm  to  SsMMiAB.  175  M.,  steamer  once  a  month  uptbe  Blue 
Kile.  —  70  M.  Kamlin  has  indigo-plantations  and  ruined  dye-works.  — 
125  M.  Wddi  Medina.  —  175  M.  Senn&ar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Benndar^  in  which  agriculture 
stands  at  a  high  level.  —  890  Jf  Rotaires^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
—  There  is  little  or  no  game  in  Senn&ar  until  far  above  the  capital,  ia 
the  wooded  basins  of  the  Binder  and  Rahad  and  on  the  head-water  of 
He  Bine  Vile. 
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Besides  the  names  of  the  places  descrihed,  this  Index  also  contains 
a  number  of  names  of  persons  and  other  words  occurring  in  the  Routes 
and  in  the  Introduction.  —  The  following  is  a  short  list  of  Arabic  words 
of  frequent  occurrence  (comp.  vocabulary,  p.  olxxvi):  — 


'AiUy  Spring. 

Bdb^  Gate. 

Bahr^  Sea,  rirer  (Nile). 

BeUd,  Village. 

Bity  House. 

Bildd,  Land,  District. 

Bir^  Cistern. 

Birbeh,  Temple. 

Birkeh,  Pond. 


Aahmes  Ixzxvi.  21. 
'Ab&bdeh  Beduins  xlii. 

345. 
el-Ab&diyeh  883. 
Aba  el-Wakf  189. 
Abahuda  376. 
Abba  Island  390. 
'Abb&s  I.  c.  28. 

—  II.  Hilmi  ciii. 
'Abbasides,  the  xoiii. 
'Abb&siyeh  77. 
Abchaouai  177. 
'Abd  el-Kurna  ^7. 
Abguig  lYT.  178. 
'Abkeh  899. 
Ablutions,  Religious 

Ixiv. 
Abnoub  211. 
Abotu  218. 
Abou  Tichet  191. 
Abraham  Iziv. 
Abu  el-Akhdar  162. 

—  'Arlf  326. 

—  Di8  863. 

—  Ddm  883. 

—  Orei'a  848. 

—  Onrab  129. 

—  Oussi  383. 
Hi^  34g, 

—  Hammad  157.  162. 

—  Hammed  882. 

—  Handal  866. 

—  lor  308. 

—  Kebir  156. 

—  Kerk&s  190. 
AbulFir'18. 
Aba  KlM  oil. 


Dir^  Monastery. 
Derb^  Road. 
Odmfa^  Mosque. 
Qebel^  Mountain. 
Oeztreh^  Island. 
Ka/r^  Village. 
KaVuy  Fortress. 
KantarOy  Bridge. 
ka»r.  Castle. 


Abuksa  180. 

Abulfeda  zcvi.  216.  232. 

Abu  Manddr  20. 

—  el-Matamir  21. 

—  tladi  176. 

—  Has  368. 

—  Roash  128. 

—  Selim  383. 

—  Shar  el-Kibli  344.  345. 

—  Shekak  '157. 

—  Shusheii  191. 

—  Simbel  370. 
Abusir  129.  130.  378. 
Abu'  Suwer  163. 

—  Tarfa  359. 
Abutig  214.  191. 
Abu  Tisheh  191. 

—  ZSdiyeh  xxiii. 
Abydo9'218. 
Abyssinia  xxxi. 
Achemant  189. 
Adam  Ixiv. 
Addeh  375. 
Adendan  376. 
Adweh  176. 
iGlianufl  263. 
'AHeh  867. 

Aga  157.  158. 
Agricultural  Implements 
Ivi. 

—  Seasons  Ivi. 
Agriculture  liv. 
el-Ahaiwa  217. 
Ahhotep,  Queen  Ixxxi. 
Ahmed  ibn  Tuliln  xciii. 

.Ahmediyeh  ixxi. 
/Ahmes,  Queen  280.  2&^ 


KAm^  Mound  of  rubbish. 
Meiddn^   Middn^    Square, 

*Place\ 
Medtneh^  Town, 
i/firjr   Meadow. 
/2d«i  Promontory. 
Shdrfa,  Street. 
Tell,  Hill. 
Wddi,  Valley. 


Ahmose  Ixxxvi. 
-,   Tomb  of  206.  292. 
313. 

—  Pen-nekhab,  Tomb  of 
313 

Ah-nofru,   Tomb  of  314. 
'Ain  Mdsa  (Cairo)  110. 

(Suez)  174. 

Akasheh  382. 
Akhmim  216. 
Akhoris  Ixxxvii. 
Aklit  323. 
Alatiyeh  xxiii. 
Alexander  the  Great 

Ixxxvii.  7. 15.  242.  255. 

etc. 

—  II.  Ixxxvii.  197.  244. 

331. 
Alexandria  5. 
Alexander  the  Great, 

Tomb  of  9.  15. 
Antoniades,  Villa  17. 
Arrival  3. 
Bab  el-' Arab  18. 
Bankers  6. 
Bars  5. 
Baths  5. 
Beer  5. 
Booksellers  6. 
Bruchium  9. 
Bulkeley  19. 
Burial  Place,  Egyptian 

12. 
Cabs  6. 
C«.t^«  &. 
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Alexandria: 
St.  Catherine's  Church 

12. 
Chemists  6. 
Churches  6. 
Cleopatra ,    Baths   of 

18. 
Cleopatra's  Keedle  17. 
Clubs  5. 

Commissionnaires  5. 
Confectioners  6. 
Consulates  5. 
Earle's  Monument  6. 
English  Church  11. 
Eunostos,  Harbour  7. 
Exchange  11. 
Gahbari  18. 
Gymnasium  9; 
Harbours  7. 
Heptastadium  9.  13. 
History  7. 
Hospitals  6. 
Hotels  5. 
Ibrahimiyeh  18. 
Jews'  Quarter  9. 
Kasr  el-Kayasereh  19. 
^oin  ed-t>$k  15. 

—  esh-Shukafa  12. 
Law  Courts  12. 
Lighthouse  14. 
Mahmddiyeh  Canal  7. 

li    12.  17. 
St.  Mark's  Building  11 
Meks,  eh  tit.  18. 
Hinet  el-Bassal  12. 

—  el-Shargawiyeh  12 
Mohammed  'AIL  Statue 

of  11. 
Moharrem-Bey,    Chit. 

oM8. 
Mosque  Sidi  Amr  12. 
Museum,  Old  9. 

—  of  Grseco-Roman 
Antiquities  16. 

Xaval  Arsenal  14. 

Necropolis  9.  18. 

Nicopolis  8.  18. 

Nimreh  Tel&teh,  ChSt. 
18. 

Nuzha  17. 

Paneum  9. 

Pharos,  Island  &  Light- 
house 8.  14. 

Photographs  6. 

Physicians  6. 

Place  M^h^met  Ali  11. 

Pompey's  Pillar  12. 

Porte  de  la  Colonne  12. 

—  du  Nil  12. 

—  de  Rosette  15.  17 


Alexandria : 
Ramleh  19. 

Bis  et-Tin,  Palace  of  14. 
Regia  9. 
Restaurants  5. 
Rhaktftis  8.  9. 
Roman  Tower  18*. 
Royal  City  9. 
Rue  Ch^rif  Pacha  12. 

—  de  France  14. 

—  Ibrahim  12. 

—  Earmouss  12. 

—  Ras  et-Tin  14. 

—  de  la  Porte  de  Ro 
sette  14. 

—  des  Soeurs  12. 
Sema  9. 
Serapeum  9. 
Shops  «. 
Sidi  Gaber  18. 
Silseleh,  Fort  18. 
Slaughter  House  18. 
Sporting  Club  18. 
Square  Ste.  Catherine 

12. 

Steamboat  Offices  6. 

Steamers  1-8. 

S.  Stefano  19. 

Streets,  Ancient  9. 

Telegraph  Offices  6. 

Theatre,  Ancient  9. 

Theatres  6. 

Tombs,  Ancient  12.  18. 

Topography,  AncientS. 

Tourist  Agents  6. 

Tramways  5. 

Tribunal,  Internat.  12. 
Alloa  390. 

'Almehs,  see  'Awalim. 
Alphabet,  Arab,  olxix 
'Amada  365. 
Amara  347.  382. 
el-'Amarna,  Tell  203. 
Amasis  Ixxxvi. 
Ambigol  382. 
Amenemheb,    Tomb    of 

291. 
Amenemhet  I.  Ixxx.  106. 

—  II.-IV.  Ixxx. 

—  III.  123.  178. 
— ,  Tomb  of  289.  292. 
Amenemopet  Ixxxiii. 
Amenephthes  Ixxxiii. 
Amenertai's  Ixxxy.  255. 

256   299. 
Amenhotep  Ixxxi. 
— ,  Tomb  of  292. 
Ameni-em-het,  Tomb  of 

200. 
Amenmeses  Ixxxiii. 


J'ost  OfSce  6.  /— ,  Tomb  of  268. 

Quarantine  id.  /Amenophis   I.    Ixx-s^. 

^tiiJway  Stations  6.  i8A    2S1. 


Amenophis  II.  Ixxxii. 

258.  260.  287.  366.  389. 
— ,  Tomb  of  276. 

-  III.  Ixxxii.  238.  241. 
242.  243.  246.  252,  256. 

259.  305.  305.  311.  312 
322. 

—  III.,  Tomb  of  277. 

—  IV.  Ixxxii.  cxxii.  cl. 
203.  204.  209.  210.  253. 
258.  278.  382.  288.  322. 

-  IV.,  Tomb  of  209. 
Amentet  220. 
Amen woser.  Tomb  of  290. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus 

263. 
Ammon  cxx.  cxxii.  cxxv. 

oxxix.   342.   246.    354. 

248.  279.  288.  870  etc 
Ammunition  xx. 
Amnis  Trajanus  165. 
Amosis  Ixxxi. 
'Amr  ibn  el-'As  xciii.  11. 

32.  73.  165.  mi. 
Am«et  cxxv. 
Amyrtseos  Ixxxvi. 
Anas  el-Wogild  336. . 
Anastasins  xciii. 
'Anatireh  xxiii. 
Anbarekab  354. 
Anglo -Ameriean  Nile 

Steamer  Go.  185. 
Ani;>eh  368. 
Animals,  Sacred  oxix. 

cxxv. 
Antseopolis  215. 
Anta?us  cxxv.  215. 
Antinoupolis  xo.  cli  v.201. 
Antinous  xo.  201. 
Antiquities  xv.  29.  118. 
Antoninus  Piua  xo.  809. 

305.  319. 
Antony  Ixxxix.  8. 
St.  Antony  198. 
— ,  Convent  of  194. 
Anuliis  cxxv.  cxxix.  195. 

279.  291.  etc. 
Anuket  cxxv. 
AphroditespoHs  309. 
Aphroditopolis  193.  316. 
Apis,  the  cxix.oxxvi.  136. 

—  Tombs  at  Sakk&ra  136. 
Apollonopolis  Magna815. 

—  Parva  232, 
Approaches  to  Egypt  1. 
Apries  Ixxxv. 
'Arab  el-'Atyat  311. 
'Arabat  el-Madfdneh  21& 
'Arabi  Pasha  cli. 
Arabian  Desert  liii. 

--  Gulf  346. 

I —  \i«Ln^uage  clxviii. 
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Arcadius  zoii. 

Architecture,  Alexan- 
drian clii. 

— ,  Arabian  clviii. 

— ,  Egyptian  oxxxiii. 

Area  of  Egypt  xxxi. 

Argo  882. 

Ar-hes-nofer  cxxyi.  334. 

Arians  xoii. 

Arkin  376. 

Armant  307.  306. 

Armenians  xlvii. 

Arsinoe  176. 

— ,  Queen  Ixxxvii. 
Ixxxviii.    177.  294. 

Art,  Alexandrian  olii. 

— ,  Arabian  clviii. 

— ,  Egyptian  oxxxiii. 

ArtaxerxesI.-III.  Ixxxvi. 

Artekio  876. 

el-Asasif  284. 

Asffln  el-Mata'na  309. 

'Xsbkeh  876. 

Aflhk^t  876. 

Asbment  183. 

AshmunSn  21)1. 

el-Ashraf,  Sultan  xcvi 

Asklepiodotns  307. 

AspbyniB  309. 

el-A?$irat  191. 

AsMilt  212.  191. 

— ,  Dam  of  211. 

Aflsuan  xxviii.  327. 

'At&ka  Mountains  164. 

AtlMura884. 

— ,  the  xlix.  884. 

'A(f  20.  21.  22. 

A^fih  193. 

Athajiasius  xoii. 

AtbriUs  23.  216. 

el-'Atiyat  211. 

Atrepe  215. 

Atrtb  28. 

Atum  cxx.  oxxvi.  oxxix. 
106. 

Atw&ni  Beduins  xliii. 

Augustus,  Emperor  xo. 
8. 18.  226.  241.  244. 338 
843.  348.  366.  etc. 

Aurelian  xci. 

Autumn  Season  Ivi. 

'Awalim   (Female   Sing 
era)  xxix. 

Awas  el-Ouar&ni  366. 

Awl&d  'Amr  191. 

el-'Aziz,  Khalif  xciv. 

El-Bab  863. 
B&b  el-Kal&bsbeb  855. 
.,  Babylon,  Citadel  32.  71. 
^  Baccbias  182. 
^(^Bacos  19. 
'^"    Babr  ehAhya^  xUx. 


Babr  el-Azrak  xlix. 

—  iJeia  Ma  178. 

—  el-Gbaz^l  xxxi. 
Babriyeh,  Oasis  190. 195. 
Balbr  Kolzum  164. 

—  el-Melekb  178. 
el'Mil(>a  163 

—  SSla  176.  178.  179. 

—  esh-Sherki  179. 

—  Sblbin  169. 

—  es-Sugbayar  167. 

—  Tamiyeh  176.  178. 

—  Tirah  169. 

—  Tirsa  177. 

—  Yilsuf  175.   176.   178. 
189.  191. 

Baket,  Tomb  of  198. 
Bakliyeh  157. 
Bakshish  xxi. 
Balah,  Lake  170. 
Bal&nyeh  875. 
BaUana  191.  217. 
Ballas  231. 
Bara  390. 
Baramkim  167. 
Baranka  194. 
liarbers,  Arab.  37. 
Bardis  191. 
Barillet  Iviii. 
Barkamtilsb  157. 
Barrage  (near  Cairo)  111. 

—  (near  Assuan)  336. 
Barkdk  xci.  33.  66. 
Barshii'm  168. 
Bardd  231. 
Bassandileh  159. 
Basta,  Tell  (Bubastis)  162. 
Bas'tet  Gxxvi.  162. 
Basydn  23. 

Baths  xxiy.  clxvii. 

Batn  el-Hager  378. 

Ba'tra  16d. 

el-Bats  178. 

Bayad  194. 

Bazaars  38. 

Beba  el-Eobra  189.  194. 

Bebi,  Tomb  of  314. 

BedrasbSn  181.  189.  192.- 

Beduins,  the  xlii. 

Bega,  the  xlii. 

Begerawiyeh  884. 

Beggars  xxi. 

Begig  178.  177. 

Behbit  el-Hager  (Hebet) 

158. 
Beheni  377. 

BehSreb,  Province  of  21. 
Behgret  Burlus  161. 

—  ^dku  20. 

—  Marydt  20. 

->  Menzaieh  169. 
Behnesa  189.  195. 


Bekenranf  Ixxxir. 

BelbSs  156.  157.      ^ 

Belianeh  191.  217. 

Belkas  159. 

Bell&l  353. 

Beltan  158. 

Belzoni  116. 121.  271.  286. 

871. 
Benha  23.  161. 
Beni  'Adin  191. 

—  'Amran  191. 
Benihasan  197. 
Beni'Hel&l  156. 

—  Hoder  189. 

—  ftusSn  191. 

—  iorra  191. 

—  Magnun  178. 

—  Mazar  189.  195. 

—  Mohammed  211. 
Benisugf  193. 

Beni  Wasel  Beduins  xliii. 

Benson,  Miss  259. 

Bent-Anat.  Tomb  of  297. 

Berber  384. 

Berbers,  the  xlv. 

Berenike  348. 

— ,  Queen  Ixxxviii.  829. 

Berma  22. 

el-Bersheb  201. 

Bes  oxxvi.  231.  259.  319. 

362.  etc. 
BSt  el-Walli  357. 
Biabmu  178. 
Biala  159. 
Bfban  el-Harfm  296. 

—  el-Muldk  262.  264. 

—  es-Sult&n&t  296. 
Bibars,  Sultan  xcvi. 
Bibeh  189.  194. 
Bit^eh  344. 
Bihamu  178. 

Bir  Abbad  347. 
'Ambar  345. 
el-B^da  346. 
el-Fahmeb  111. 
Hammamat  346. 
delbeh  390. 
Homra  390. 

—  el-Inglis  3i6. 

—  el-Kash  347. 

—  Murat  382. 

—  el-Mo'ila  347. 
el-Birbeh  217.  353.  863. 
Birkct  el-Hagg  Ixxi,  108. 

—  Kardn  l81. 

—  e*8-Sab'a  23. 
Birth  Houses  cxxxix. 

231.  319.  326.  340. 
Bisbarin    Beduins    xlii. 
329. 


Beirim,  the  Ixix.  \xxV\\.\^\V\jfcT  \.«:S!.«i^^  VXxa  *^*^ 
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Blemmyes,  the  xlii.  828.  OaSro : 

887.  352. 
Blunted  Pyramid,  the 

163. 
Bdgh&z  161. 
Bokchoris  Ixxxiv. 
Bolbitine  (Rosetta)  20. 
Bolbitinic   Arm    of    the 

Nile  20. 
Bonaparte  xcviii.  33. 
Borchardt  115.  117.  337. 
Borg  Nflr  167. 
Bouche  189.  193. 
Brindisi  1-3. 
British  settlers  xlviii. 
Browne  116. 
Bruce  116.  268. 
Brugsch,  E.  78.  102. 
Bubastis  (Pibeseth,  Tell 

Basta)  Ixxxiv.  162. 
Babastide  Dyn.  248. 
Bucolians,  the  xoi. 
Buffoons  xxiT. 
el-BAha  157. 
Buhiveh  Canal  157. 
Buildings,  Arabian  clviii. 
— ,  Egyptian  oxxxvii. 
Bukir  Birds  195. 
Buktris  19. 
Bdlak  78. 
— ,  G'eziret  75. 
—  ed-Dakrdr  130. 
Bulkeley*19. 
Burckhardt  68.  371. 
BurdSn  156.  157. 
BurluB,  or 
Burollop,  Lake  161. 
Bursbey,  Saltan  xcvii. 
Bdsh  189.  193. 
Busiris  oxxiv.  843. 
Bussili  20. 
Butig  214.  191. 
Bute  oxxyiii. 
Byzantines,  the  xcii. 

Cabs  xvii. 
Ceesar  Ixxxiz.  8. 
Caf^s,  Arab.  xxii. 
Guilliaud  347. 
Oairo  24. 

'Abbasiyeh  77.  64. 106. 

Abu  Ldleh,  Bridge  of 
75. 

Abu  Sei^eh,  church  71 

el-'A^ra,  church  71. 

Alabaster  Mosque  61. 

Amru,  Mosque  (»f  73. 

Aqueduct,  old  69. 

Arabian  Museum  61. 

Arsenal  75. 
Artizaufi  39. 
'Atabet  eJ-Khadra,      i 


Bab  el-'Azab  51. 

—  el-Futdh  62. 

—  el-Gebel  58.  103. 

—  el-Gedid  61. 

—  el-Hadid  63. 

—  Huseinfyeh  77. 

—  el-Karafeh  68.  111. 

—  el-]^alk,  Place  49. 

—  el-Ldk,  Square  164. 

—  el-Mitwelli  48. 

—  en-Nasr  62.  64. 

—  ez-Zuw§leh  48. 
Babylon,  Citadel  32. 71. 

73. 
Baker  25. 
Bankers  26. 
St.Barbara's  Church  73. 
Barbers,  Arab.  37. 
Barkdkiyeh  60. 
Barracks  77. 
Baths  28. 

Bazaars  (Sdk)  29. 38. 42. 
— ,  Bookbinders'  43. 
— ,  Booksellers'  48. 
— ,  Brass  42. 
— ,  Carpet  42. 
— ,  Coppersmiths'  69. 
— ,  Goldsmiths'  59. 
— ,  Shoemaker8M2. 47. 
— ,  Silversmiths'  69. 
Beer  25. 
Beggars  36. 
Bet  el-Kadi  69. 
Bir  Yilsuf  53. 
Bodegas  26. 
Booksellers,  Arab.  43. 
— ,  Europ.  28. 
Boulevard  Clot  Bev  63. 

—  M^dmet>Ali  49. 
Bridges  76.  77. 
British  Gonsolate-Gen. 

26.41. 
Bdiak  76. 

Burckhardt's  Tomb  63. 
Cabs  27. 
Caf^s  26. 

—  Concerts  26. 
Carpets  29.  42. 
Carriages  27. 
Cemeteries,    Christian 

69. 
— ,  Mohammedan  63. 
Chemical   Laboratory, 

Vicer.  41. 
Chemists  28. 
Churches  80. 
Cigars  29. 
Citadel  51. 
Clubs  30. 
Confectioners  25. 
Consulates  25.  \ 

Coptic  Churches  aO.Qa.\ 


Cairo : 


Coptic  Convents  69. 
Correction  for  Women, 

House  of  75. 
DSr  Besht&k,  Pal.  60. 
Ddr  Abu  SefSn  69. 

—  Miri  M3na  09. 
Derb  el-Ahmar  48. 

—  el-Gamamiz  56. 
Dervish  Monasteries  68. 

58. 

Donkeys  27. 

Dragomans  28. 

Ecole  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers 75. 

Embabeh  21.  76. 

Embroidery,Orient.  29. 

English  Church  30.  40. 

Ezbekiyeh  39. 

Fadawiyeh  Mausoleum 
77. 

Faggala,  Bond -Point 
de  68. 

—  Street  64. 
Filigree  Work  59. 
Fostat  32.  73. 
Frenclli  Archaeol(^.  In- 
stitute 40. 

Fruitsellecs  37. 
Fum  el-Khalig  68. 154. 
G^mi'a  Abu  Bekr  Mas- 
har  el-Ans&ri  61. 

—  Abu  Su'dd  74. 

—  el-Ahmar  47.  - 

—  Altun  Bogha  el-Mer- 
d&ni  48.  . 

—  'Amr  ibtt  el-'As  78. 

—  el-Ashraf  43. 

—  el-Azhar  43. 

—  Barkflkiyeh  60. 

—  el-Burd&ni  49.'^ 

—  Emir  Akhdr  51. 

—  Emir  Kism48  el-Is-  '' 
h&ki  48. 

—  'Ezbek  el-Ydsefi  66. 

—  el-Ghttri  47. 

—  el-H&kim  61. 

—  SulUn  Hasan  49. 

—  Kalt  Bey  66. 

—  fbn  Kaladn  53. 

—  Kasr'el-'Ain  41.  68. 

—  el-kdsdn  49. 

—  el-Sfahmfldiyeh  61. 

—  el-Mel'ekeh3ofiya49. 

—  Mdhammed  'Ali  61. 

—  Mohammed  Bey  Aba 
Dahab  46. 

—  el-Muaiyad  47. 

—  Eifa'iyeh  49. 

—  es-Seyideh  ZSnab     .. 
56.  • 

—  Seyidna  HosSn        >BtL 


Uxv\.  4ii.. 


tA^Mbt^^^C  '^ 
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Gairo: 


XSami'a  Shekhun  53. 

—  Sul^man  Pasha  53. 

—  Saltan  Bibars  63. 

—  Ibn  Tuian  53. 

—  e?-Zahir  64. 
Gates,* see  Bab. 
Gebel  el-Ahmar  T7. 
Gebel  Giytfshi  108. 

—  Mokattam  108. 
Geograpii.  Society   30. 

41. 
St.   George,  convent 

73. 
St.  Georges  164. 
GermanProtest.Church 

30.  40. 
Gezireli,  Island  &  Cba- 

teaa  75. 
Ghezireb  Palace  Hotel 

24.  76. 
el-Gh^ri, mausoleum  of 

47. 
G!zeh,    Palace   and 

Museum  of  77. 
— ,  Pyramids  of  112. 
Goods  Agents  29. 
Gouvernorat  49. 
Greek  Church  30.  46 

71. 
Hairdressers  28. 
Hemali  37. 
flistory  32. 
Hdsh  el-6asha  68. 

—  Kadam  47. 
Hospitals  28.  77. 
Hotels  24. 
House  of  Correction  for 

Women  75. 

—  of  Gamal  ed-Din  ez- 
Zahibi  47. 

Howling   Dervishes 

Ixxi.  41.  68. 
Hygiene,  Office  of  41. 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  Statue 

40. 
Im&m  Shafe'i,  Tomb  of 

Ixxii.  68. 
Institut  Egyptien  41. 
Iron  Foundry  75. 
Ismalliyeh  Quarter  40. 
Joseph's  Well  53. 
el-Kara  51. 
Kaf'at  el-Kebsh  54. 
^asr  el-'Ain,  Hospital 
•  of  41.  68. 

—  el-'Ali  41. 

,  Mosque  of  41. 

—  en-Nil  40.  75.  77. 

—  en-Xnzha  76. 
el  Katal'  32. 
Khalifs,  Tombs  of  the 

64.  ' 


Cairo 


Khalifs,  Tombs  of  the 
Tomb  of  Sultan  el 
Ashraf  64. 

—  of  the  Mother  of 
el-Ashraf  66. 

—  of  Sultan  Barkdk 
65.  •    • 

Bursbey  66. 

el-Ghilri  64. 

Kait  Bey  66. 

SulSman  66 

—  of  the  Khedive 
Tewflk  67. 

—  ofEmtrYilsuf  64. 

—  ofShSkhZalal  64. 
el^Khalig,  Canal  49. 68. 
Khan  el-Khalil  42.  29. 
Khedivial   Palace    40 

106. 
Kubbeh  77.  106. 
Kulleh  Manufactories 
•74. 

Kutubkh&neh  56. 
Library,  Viceregal  56 
Limtln  Bridge  63.  73. 
Lunatic  Asylum  76. 
Mamelukes,  Tombs  of 

the  6S. 
Mandura  Tree  70 
Manjal  Quarter  69. 
Mariette's  Tomb  78. 
Mari  Girgis,  church  73. 
Masr  el-'Atika  70. 
Mecca  Caravan  108. 
M^dan    'Abdin,  Place 

40. 

—  Bab  el-Hadid  63. 

—  el-Khaznedar  40.  62. 

—  Mohammed  'All  51. 

—  ef-zahir  64. 
M^h^met-Ali,  Place  51. 
Mena  House  Hotel  25. 

112.  113.  xvii. 
Mikyas,  the  69. 
Military  School  77. 
Minarets  49. 
Ministry  of  Education 

56. 

—  of  Public  Works 
41. 

—  of  War  41. 
Mission,  American  30. 
— ,  Anglican  30. 
el-Mo'allaka  71. 
Mohammed     en-Nasir, 

T*omb  of  60. 
Mokattam,  the  108. 
Money  Changers  26. 
Moses,  Spring  of  110. 
Mosques,  see  cami'a. 
Mdristan  Kalailn  59. 
Museum,  Arabian  61. 


\ 


Museum  of  Gizeh  77. 

Alexandrian  Terra- 
cottas 91. 

AmenertaVs,  Statue 
of  87.  88. 

Anthropological  Col- 
lection im. 

Botan.  and  Mineral. 
Division  99. 

Canopus,  Decree  of 
90. 

Coptic  Objects  94. 

Domestic  Utensils  A 
Clothing  97. 

Drawing  &  Sculpture 
95. 

Foreign  Objects  P4. 

Garden  78. 

Glass,  Greeco-Boman 
98. 

Grspco  -  Roman  Ob- 
jects 92. 

Hyksos  Sphinxes  86. 

Jewels  82.  83. 

Khephren,  Statues  of 
King  80.  81. 

Manuscripts,  etc.  96. 

Masks  95. 

Monuments  of  the  An- 
cient Empire  79. 

—  ofthe  Middle  Em- 
pire and  Hyksos 
Period  85. 

—  of  the  New  Em- 
pire &  Subsequetit 
Period  87. 

—  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
Roman,  &  Coptic 
Periods  89. 

Mummies  of  Kings 
80.  101. 

—  &  Coffins  of  the 
Priests  of  Ammon 
100. 

— ,  Royal  101. 
Ornaments  81.  97. 
Papyri  96. 
Piankhi- Stele  87. 
Portraits  97. 
Sakkara,  Tablet  of 

e's: 

Scarabeei  96. 
Shgkh  el-Beled  80. 
Soldiers  79. 
Thutmosis  III.,  Stele 

of  88. 
Ti,  Statue  of  79. 
Weights,    Measures, 

etc.  94. 
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Oairo: 
Haski  41. 
NUe  Bridge,Great75.77. 
Nilometer  (Mikyas)  69. 
Observatories  '77.  155 
Okella  Kait  Bey  63.  66. 
Old  Cai'ro  70. 
Opera  House  30   40. 
Ostrich  Farm  108. 
Palace  of  Derb  el-Ga- 
mamiz  56. 

—  ofIbralii]u-Pasha41. 

—  Isma'iliyeh  41. 

—  Kasr  'Ali  41. 

—  —  ed-Dubara  41. 
— ,  Khedivial  40. 106. 

—  of  Mohammed  'Ali 
Pasha  41. 

—  of   SulSman  -  Pasha 
el-Fransawi  69. 

—  Taufik  77.  106. 

—  of  Gouint  Zogheb  41. 
Paper  Manufactory  76. 
Pensionnat    du   Bon 

Pasteur  76. 
Pensions  25. 
Petrified  Forest,  Great 

HI. 

,  Littte  110. 

Photographs  28.  29. 
Physicians  28. 
Place  de  rOpt^ra  40. 

—  RumGleh  61. 
Police  26.  49. 

Pont  des  Anglais  77. 
Population  31. 
Post  Office  26.  40. 
Preserved  Meats  29. 
Printing  Office,  Govmt. 

75. 
Private  Apartments  25. 
Race  Course  76. 
Railw.-iy    Stations    24. 

63.  76. 
Restaurants  25. 
Roda,  Island  of  69. 
Roman  Gate  73. 
Rond  Point  de  Faggala 

63. 

du  MuPki  42. 

Rue  Neuve  42. 
RumSleh,  Place  51. 
Sakkas  36. 
Schools,  Arab.  37. 
— ,  Europ.  30. 
Sebfl  'Abd  er-Rahman 

60. 

—  Mohammed  'AH  47. 

—  of  the    Mother    of 
'Abbas  I.  53. 

—  of  lam&'il  Pasba  63.1 

-of  Sbikb  Motabbarl 

S9.  \ 


Oairo : 
Seyideh  ZSnab  154. 
Shari'a   el  - 'Abbasiyeh 
64. 

—  'Abdin  40. 

—  el-'Akkadin  47. 

—  el-As&fafiyeh  47. 

—  Bib  el-FutAh  61. 

—  B&b  el-Ehalk  49. 
58. 

—  Bgt  el-E&di  69. 

—  Biilak  76. 

—  Clot  Bey  63. 

—  el-Fahhamin  47. 

—  el-Gamaliveh  63. 

—  el-Gdhergiyeh  59. 
— •  el-Ghilriyeh  47. 

—  el-Hubbaniyeh  66. 

—  el-Halwagi  43. 

—  el-llamzawi  46. 
es-Seghir  46. 

—  el-Hilmiyeh  53. 

—  el-Khed6ri  66. 

—  el-Ehordagiyeh   69 

—  el-Lobddiyeh  56. 

—  el-Marasin  66. 

—  Mafr  el-'Atika  41. 

—  el-Menaggidin  47. 

—  Mohammed  'Ali  49 
68.   * 

—  en-Nahhasin  69.  60 

—  en-Nafbiyeh  46. 

—  er-Rukbiyeh  53. 

—  es-Sanadikiyeh  46. 

—  Shubra  76. 

—  es-Siyil£iyeh  53. 

—  Sukkariveh  47. 

—  et-Tabbineh  48. 

—  Ibn  Tnldn  51 

—  ez-zahir  61. 
Shops,*  Europ.  29. 
Shubra  76. 

Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  42. 
Sikket  el-Badistan  42. 
Stationers  28. 
Street  Cries  35. 

—  Scenes  34. 
Suk  el-'Attarin  46. 

—  el-Hamzawi  46. 

—  en-Kahha.sin  69. 

—  e.?-Saigh  59. 

—  es-l5udan  46. 
— ,  see  al.so  Bazaars. 
Sukkariyeh  47. 
Sul3m&n  Pasha's  Mon- 
ument 41. 

Survey  Department  78. 
Synagogues  30.  73. 
Teachers,  Arab.  30. 
Technical  School  75. 
Tekkiyeh  Ilabbaniyeh 
5S. 


Gairo : 
Tewfik.  Tomb  of  the 

Khedive  67. 
Tewfikiyeh  Quarter  41. 
Theatres  80. 
Tobacco  29. 
Tombs  of  the  Khalifa 
64. 

—  of  the  Mamelukes 
68. 

Tourist  Agents  26. 
Tramways,  Electric  26. 
Tribunal,  Intemat.  40. 
University  43. 
Villa  Ciccolani  76. 
Water  Carriers  36. 

—  Works,  City  68. 
Windmill  Hill  67. 
Wine  29. 

Woodwork,  Arab.  29. 
Zabtiyeh  (Police)  26. 
Zikrs  of  the  Howling 

Dervishes  41. 

Zoological  Gardens 
1(5. 
Calendar,  Mohammedan 

Ixix. 
Caligula  xo. 
Galioub  23. 
Calyx    Capitals   cxxxvi. 

250.  255.  etc. 
Cambyses  Ixxxvi. 
Camels  344.  846. 
Campbell's  Tomb  127. 
Canals  li. 
Candace  852. 
Canopi  cxxv. 
Canopus  19. 
Caracalla  xci.  10. 
Carpets  42. 
Carter  233. 
Cartouches  cxi. 
Cataract,  First  335. 
— ,  Second  378. 
— ,  Third  8S2. 
— ,  Fourth  882. 
— ,  Fifth  388. 
-,  Sixth  385. 
—  Islands  344. 
Cats,  Mummies  of  cxiz. 

133   197 
Caviglia  116.  120.  124. 
Cereals  Ivii. 
Chablanga  161. 
Chaghaba  214. 
Champollion  ciy. 
Chandaouil  191.  215. 
Charaba  19. 
Chedmouh  177. 
Chemists  xxix. 
Cherbine  169. 
CYiinft  123. 


0:5.  IVJttll*^     ».*.w. 

Telegraph  Otacea  *2ft.  \Cj\iowofe%  xcm.  VV. 
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Ghoua  157. 

Christianity,  Oriental  xl 
— ,  Beginnings  of  xcii. 
Ghronolog.  Tables  Ixix. 
Qigars  xziz. 
Circular  Notes  .xir. 
Circumcision  Ixxiii. 
Clarke  279. 

Claudius  xc.  227. 310. 343 
Cleopatra  Ixxxviii. 

Ixxxix.  8.  231.  353. 
Climate  xxvi.  Ix. 
Clothing  xxviii. 
Coffee  xxiii. 
Coinage  xiv.  ii. 
Columns  cxxxiv. 
Commodus  xc.  310. 
Companions  xiv. 
Constantino     the    Great 

xcii. 
Constantius  xcii. 
Consulates  xx. 
Contra  ApoUinopolis  347. 

348. 

—  Latopolis  310. 

—  Ombos  326. 

—  Taphis  355. 
Conveyances  xvi. 
Cook  &  Son    xviii.  185. 

849. 
Coptic  Convents  194.  224. 
225.  232.  310.'  334. 

—  Worship  71. 

—  Writing  cix. 
Copts  xxxix. 
Cornelius  Gallus  xc.  343. 
Cotton ,    Cultivation    of 

Ivii. 
Credit,  Letters  of  civ. 
Crocodile  Grotto  of  Ma- 

'abdeh  211. 

—  Lake  170. 
Crocodiles  176.  382. 
Crocodilopolis  (Gebelen) 

309. 
Crocodilopolis- Arsinoe 

176. 
Crops  Ivii. 
Cusae  210. 
Custom  House  xv. 
Customs,  Mohammedan 

Ixix. 
Cynopolis  195. 
Cynopulitan  Nome  195. 
Cyril  xcii. 

Dababiych  309. 
Dabbeh  191. 
Dabeh  378. 
Dabrosa  377. 
Dafanou  177. 
Dahabiyehs  187.  350. 
Dahshdr  153. 


Dakhaliyeh,    Province 

157. 
Dakkeh  361. 
Dalgamdn  22. 
Damanhdr  21. 
Damat  23. 
el-D-smer  384. 
Damietta  (Dumyat)  160. 
Dancers,  Female  xxix. 
Daphnee  170. 
Darau  326. 
Daraw  308. 
Darius  I.  Ixxxvi.  165. 

—  II.  Ixxxvi. 
Date  Palms  lix. 
Davison  116.  120. 
Dead,  Gods  of  the  cxxiv. 
— ,  Judgment  of  the 

cxxiv.  294. 
Debbah  191. 
Debig  157. 
Debot  353. 
Dechna  225. 
Decius  xc.  10.  310. 
Decorative  Plants  lix. 
Deghem  376. 
Dehmit  354. 
Deities,   Egypt,   cxxv. 

cxxix. 
Delingat  21. 
Delta,  the  20.  156.  etc. 
Demeh  181. 
Demid  370. 
Demirdash  77.  106. 
Demotic  Writing  cix. 
Dendera  226. 
-,  Zodiac  of  230. 
Denddr  359. 
Denfik  233. 
ed-Dendri  Ivi. 
ed-DSr  201.  210. 
Der  Abu  Bshai  215. 
Hennis  201. 

—  el-Abyad  215. 

—  el-'Adral95. 

—  el-A^mar  215. 

—  Anba  Matteos  310. 

Sama'an  334. 

Shenilda  215. 

—  el-bahri  278. 

—  el-Bukra  195. 

—  Dronkeh  214. 

—  el-Gebrai  211. 

—  el-Hadid  216. 

—  Hari  BokU  232. 
Girgis  232. 

—  Mauas  191. 

—  el-Medineh  293. 

—  el-Mel  ak  217.  232. 

—  en-Nakleh  201. 

—  Bifeh  214. 
"  es-Salib  232. 
Der&r  368. 


Derr  366. 
DSrut  191.  210. 

—  esh-Sherif  191. 
Dervishes  Ixx. 

— ,  Howling  Ixxi.  41.  68. 
Desert,  the  Ix. 
— ,  Arabian  liii.  314. 
— ,  Libyan  liii.  Ix. 
Deshasheh  189. 
Deshneh  225.  192. 
DesAk  21.  22. 
ed-DeySs  390. 
Diarb  Negm  157. 
Diarrhoea  xxix. 
Dibgreh  376. 
DiQimou  177. 
Dikkeh  clxi. 
Dimeh  181. 
Dimishkineh  178. 
Dimri  354. 
Dinder  390. 
Diocletian  xci.  352. 
Diodorus  215   236.  285. 
Dionysias  182. 
Diospolis  Magna  236. 

—  Parva  224. 
Diwan  366. 
Djebel,  see  Gebel. 
Dog-mummies  195. 
Domeh  3)5. 
Domitian  xc.  226.  305. 

324 
Dongola,  New  3S2. 
— ,  Old  883. 
Donkeys  xviii. 
Dragomans  xxii.  174. 187. 

188. 
Drah  Abu'l  Negga  262. 
ed-Dueig  348. 
ed-Dugm  390. 
Dum  Palm  lix.  224. 
Dumyat  (Damietta)  ICO. 
Dwellers  in  towns,  Arab. 

xliv. 
Dwelling  Houses,  Arab. 

clxiv. 

,  Egypt,  cxlv. 

Dyes  Ivii. 
Dynasties  Ixxix. 
Dysentery  xxix. 

Bbe,  Tomb  of  211.  284. 

Ebers  288.  291. 

Ebi&r  22. 

Ebndb  211. 

Ebshuai  177.  180. 

Edbai  xlii. 

Edfa  216. 

Edfu  314. 

Edku  20. 

— ,  Lake  20. 
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182.  278.  279. 
— ,  History  of  Ixxviii. 
— ,  Subdivisions    of 

xxxi. 
Egyptians,  Origin  of  the 

xxxii. 
Ehi  281. 

Eileithyiaspolis  311. 
Ekhut-aton  208. 
Ekweh  157. 
Elephantine  S'dO. 
EUesiyeh  368. 
Embabeh  21.  76   130. 
Emerald  Mines  848. 
Eme-wet  cxxvi.  294. 
Empire,    the    Ancient 

Ixxix. 
— ,  the  Middle  Ixxx. 
— ,  the  New  Ixxxi. 
Emnnze,  Tomb  of  291. 
Enet  226. 
Enhor  cxxvi. 
Eni,  Tomb  of  206. 
Enne,  Tomb  of  292. 
Entef  Ixxx.  320. 
Entef  oker,  Tomb  of 

292. 
Enyt  309. 
Epet-Esowet  238. 
Epi,  Tomb  of  207. 
Epu  216. 

Equipment  xviii. 
Eratosthenes  328. 
Erbkam  115. 
Ergamenes  361.  362. 
Ermenneh  370. 
Erment  307.  308. 
Eset,  Tomb  of  297. 
Esneh  307.  309. 
Etfeh  216. 
Etfineh  20. 
Ethiopia  350. 
Ethiopians  xlv. 
Ethiopian    Writing   cix. 

340.  352. 
Etlidem  180. 
Etrib  23. 
Etsa  177.  190. 
Ettehad  21. 
Etu,  Tomb  of  225. 
Euhemeria  182. 
Europeans    in    the   East 

xlvii. 
Ews-os  cxxvi.  221. 
Expenses  xiii. 
Eve,  King  Ixxxii.  216. 
Eye,  Tomb  of  (Tell  el- 
'Amarna)  206. 

— /'Thebes)  277. 

-B'jyvbJdes  xcv. 
^zbet  eZ'Zemn  i06. 
^^J^er-Amon  858 


Fademineh  178. 

Fakils ,    Tell    (Phacusa) 
156. 

Fant  189. 

Farafra,  Oasis  liv.  191. 

Farag  xcvii.  33. 

Faras  876. 

FarSk  370. 

Fareskiir  160. 

Farm  Produce  Ivii. 

Farshut  191. 

Farsis  157. 

Fashoda  390. 

Faskiyeh  clxv. 

Fasts,  Muslim  Ixviii. 

F&tha  Ixviii. 

Fatimites  xciy. 

F&u  191.  225. 

el-Fawakhir  846. 

Fayid  164. 

Fayiim,  the  174. 

Fellahin  xxxvi. 

Feluka  188. 

el-Ferdan  164.  170. 

Ferkeh  382. 

Feshn  189. 

Festival  Calendar ,  An- 
cient Egypt.  303. 

Festivals  of  the  Moham- 
medans Ixxv. 

Fevers  xxix. 

Fidmin  178. 

Fisha  158. 

Fleming  19. 

Fortified    Structures, 
Arab,  olxii. 

,  Egypt,  cxxxviii. 

Fossils  liii.  108. 110.  111. 

Fostat  xciii.  32.  73. 

Fountains  clxiii. 

Eraser  180. 

French  Expedition  xcviii. 
116.  246.  263.  277.  285. 
331.  339. 

Fresh-Water  Canal  156. 
162.  172. 

Fruit  Trees  lix. 

Fum  el-Buhiyeh  157.  158. 

—  es-Safdriyeh  158. 

Funerals  Ixxiv. 

Fungi  Arabs  385. 

Furkundi  370. 


Ga'afra  177. 
Gabala  178. 
Gabbari  18. 
Gabnal  19. 
Gadinarti,  Isl.  331. 
Gihrat  e'  Dab'a  347. 
QM  882. 
Gallienus  xci. 


Gamgareh  158. 


Gami'a  clx. 

Garadu  177. 

Garanok  367. 

Gautier  116. 

Gaze  &  Sons  xviii.  185, 

Gazelle  Nome  198.  200. 

GebbelSn  890. 

Gebel  Abu  Balah  170. 

—  Abu  F8da  2l0. 

—  Ahu  Has&r  207. 

—  Abu  Ka'eh  348. 

—  Abu  Shega  319. 

—  Abyad  348. 

—  Addeh  875. 

—  el-Ahmar  77. 

—  Ahmed  Daher  164. 

—  'AUka  l64. 

—  Barkal  883. 

—  Daghaniyeh  347. 

—  Dukhan  345. 

—  Geneffeh  164.  171. 

—  Gerri  886. 

—  Giytlshi  108. 

—  Ham&ta  348. 

—  el-Hammam  326. 

—  Hayau  861. 

—  Hof  110. 

—  Homr  347. 
fbrim  368. 

—  el-Khashab  110. 

—  Kumeh  211. 

—  $uHeh  863. 

—  Handera  390. 

—  Marag  211. 

—  Maryam  171. 

—  Mokattam  106. 

—  Mo8h4ghir  347. 

—  Mdgef  348. 

—  er-Ra^a  174. 

—  Bekham  214. 

—  es-Seriig  319. 

—  Shdkh  Embarak  189. 
194. 

el-Haiideh  315. 

Sa'id  203. 

—  Shemt  el-Wah  858. 

—  Sheroneh  310. 

—  Silsileh  320. 

—  Surgam  385. 

—  et-TSr  190.  195. 

—  ei-llh  174. 

—  Tiikh  217. 

—  Turra  167. 

—  'twftbid  164. 

—  waijif  847. 

—  Z^bara  348. 
el-Gebela  157. 
Gebeldn  307.  809. 
Gemmgh  378. 
OemzSh  159. 
Geneffeh  164. 
.Qieu%Ti«:\i  SS9. 
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Geograpb.  Notice  xzxi. 
Geological  Notice  lii. 
St.  Georges  68.  154. 
Gerf  Husdn  360. 
el-GezSreh  181.  308.  326 
Gezfret  Anas   el-Wogdd 
336. 

—  Assuan  830. 

—  Behig  211. 

—  Baiak  76. 

—  el-Hawata  210. 

—  el-Mandara  210. 

—  el-Kurn  181. 
Ghabat  224. 
Gharak  177. 
Gharbiyeh,   Province 

22. 
Gbawazi,  or 
Gbaziyebs  xxiv. 
el-Gborayeb  214. 
el-Gbflri,  Sultan  xcvii 
Gildeb  203. 
Girgeb  217.  191. 
Girsbeh  359. 
el-Gisr  170. 
Gizeh  112.  130. 

Beduins  113. 

Granite  Temple  124. 

Mena  House  Hotel  26. 
112.  113.  xvii. 

Pyramids  113. 

— ,  Small  123. 

Pyramid,  the  Great  (of 
Kheops)  116. 

— ,  the  Second  (of  Khe 
phren)  120. 


Guemmezeh  159. 
Guerga  217. 
Gurob  180. 
el-Guti  353. 
Gypsies  xlvii. 


Hadendoa  Beduins  xlii. 

Hadra  18.  20. 

Aadrian  xo.  10.  201.  305 

306.  342. 
Hager  el-G&miSs  158. 
Aagg-Kandil  203. 
Hakim,  Ebalif  xciv. 
Hakoris  304. 
Haifa  376. 
uf|Halfaya  385. 
Hamada  384. 
Hamamiyeh  214. 
Hamatab  195. 
Hambalites  Ixx. 
Hamilton  116. 
Hamites  xzxiv. 
el-Hammam  181.  311. 
Hammamat.Gebel&Wadi 
•346. 

—  Kubbeh  106. 
el-Hamra  211. 
Handicrafts,  Egypt,  cli. 
Hanefites  Ixx. 
Hanefiyeh  clxi. 
Hapi  oxxvi.  320. 
Hap-zefai,  Tomb  of  213. 
e'l-Haram  el-kaddab  192. 

—  esh-Showwaf  163. 
Harem  clxiv. 
Har-em-Ekhwet  123. 
Harem  heb    Ixxxii.    238 


— ,  the  Third  (of  Myce- 

rinns)  122. 
Sanctuary  of  Isis  128.  I    320.  375. 
s«>.s„^    #K^  -loQ  Tomb  of  292. 


Hasseiba  191. 
Hathor    cxxii.    cxxvi. 

cxxx.  210. 226. 279. 281. 

293.  323.  326.  338.  343. 

374.  etc. 

—  of  Dendera  oxxx.  226 
315. 

—  Columns  cxxxvii.  227. 
230.  2S1.  294  353. 

Hatshegsowet  377. 
Hawadat  Beduins  xliii. 
Aawamdiyeb  130. 
Hawara,  Pyramid  of  179. 

—  el-Makta'  178. 
el-Hawata  210. 
el-fiaw&wish  216. 
Hawi  xxiv. 
el-Haw i  310. 
Headdress  xiv. 
Health  xxvi. 

—  Resorts  xxvi. 
Hebenu  196. 
Hebet  158. 
elHeddd  327. 
Hegira,  the  xcii. 
el-Hegs  218. 
Hehiyeh  156. 
USkal,  the  72. 
Hekaw  242. 

Heka-yeb,  Tomb  of  332. 
Ucliodurus  263. 
Heliopolis  cxxi.  107. 
Helwan  xxvii.  154. 
Hemali  37. 

Hemp  (hashish)  xxiii. 
Henassiyeh  el-Medineh 
194. 


Sphinx,  the  123. 
Thutmosis  IV.,  Memo- 
rial Stone  of  124. 
Tombs  (Mastabas)  127. 
Campbell'sTomb  127. 
Numbers,    Tomb  of 

128. 
Tebebne's  Tomb  127. 
Godayeda  161. 
Gods,    Egyptian    cxviii. 

cxxv. 
Goger  158. 
Golenisheff  347. 
Gordon  cii.  ciil.  387. 
Gushen,  the  Biblical  163. 
Gos  Bejab  884 
el-Gossak  156. 
Gosu  21(3. 
Government  xxzii. 
Gozeh  xxiii. 
Graf,  Theodore  180. 
Gr^baut  283. 
Greeks  xlviii. 
Grenfell  182.  idO.  382. 


241.  254.  258.  269.  301.|Henna  Ivii.  35. 

Hennek  390. 
Hepu-nofer,  Tomb  of  293. 


Harendoles  cxxvi.  3i3 
Hare  Nome  201.  202.  203. 
el-Harib  210. 
Harit  182. 

Har-khent-khety  cxxvi. 
Harkhuf,  Tomb  of  333. 
Harmacbis  cxxvi.  oxxx. 

107.  123.  221.  etc. 
Harmai's  (Haremheb) 

Ixxxii. 
Haroeris  232.  323.  324. 
Harper's  Tomb  268. 
Harpocrates  cxxvi.  339. 
Harris  311. 
Har-sem-tewe  cxxvi.  226. 

229.  231.  315. 
Harshef  oxxvi. 
Harsiesis  oxxvi.  326.  356. 
Harvest  Ivi. 
Harwa,   Tomb  of  Prince 

284. 
I  Hasan,  Sultan  xcvl. 
Hashish  zziii. 


Heracleopolis  194. 

Heracles  194. 

Heraclius  xciii. 

Herhush  347. 

Herihor  Ixxxii i.  243. 

Hermonthis  308. 

Hermopolis  201. 

—  Parva  21. 

Hermupolis    157. 

Herodotus  Ixxxvi.  107. 
114.  124.  162.  165.  176. 
216.  etc. 

Heroupolite  Bay  164. 

Hershef  194. 

Hesfen  309. 

el-Hesseh  853. 

Het-benu  194. 

Hetep -Usertesen   (Ka- 
han)  180.  • 

Het-nub,  Alabaster  (Quar- 
ries of  210. 
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HierakonpollB  314. 
Hierasykaminos  863. 
Hieratic  Writing  cix. 
Hieroglyphics  civ. 
el-Hilleh  310. 
History  of  Egypt  Ixxviii. 
Hittites,  War  with   the 

223.  240.  262.  286.  287. 

373. 
Hogarth  182. 
Homer  236. 
Hophrah  Ixxxv. 
HorbSt  157. 
Horus  Gxx.  cxxvi.  cxxx. 

158.  215.  221.  226.  315. 

317.  319.  etc. 

—  of  Beheni  360. 

—  of  Beki  360. 

—  on  the  Horizon  123. 
HosSn  Ixxvi.  42. 
Hdsh  clxiii.  clxvi. 
el-Hosh  319. 

Hosh  Issa  21. 
Hospitality  xxi. 
Hotels  xviii. 
Hdu  224. 

Huye,  Tomb  of  205.  295. 
Hydrenma,  the  314.  345. 
Hyksos,  the  Ixxxi. 
Hypatia  xcii. 
Hypselis  214. 
Hypselite  Nome  214. 

Ibis,  the  oxix. 

—  mummies  127. 
Ibrahim  Paslia  c. 
Ibrahimiyeh  156.  167. 

—  Canal  183.  191.  211. 
Ibrim  363. 
Ichneumon,  the  194. 
IlUahtln  180. 
Ime-etwe,  Tomb  of  293. 
Imhotep  cxxvi.  339. 
Immortieility,    Egyptian 

doctrine  of  cxxiii. 
Inshas  156. 
Intercourse  with  Orient- 

Irrigation  li.  Iv.  HI.  135. 

Isba  224. 

Iseum  (Behbit  el-IIagar) 

IDo. 
Isis   GXX.    cxxvii.   cxxx. 

128.  158.  221.  231.  242. 

294.  337.  339.  etc. 
Iskanderiyeh  7. 
el-Islam,  Doctrines  of  1x. 
Isma'i],  Khedive  Ixxxi.  c. 
Isma'iliya  170. 
I/fma'Snyeh  Canal  162. 
lathmus  of  Suez  i6i. 
—  Canal 3 f  Ancient  Jxxxv. 
JxjcxvJ.  165, 


Italians  xlviii. 
Itinerarium    Antonini 
347. 

Jaalin,  the  385. 

Jesus  Ixiv. 

Jews  xlvii. 

John  of  Lycopolis  212. 

Johnstone  371. 

Jonction  309. 

Joseph's  Canal,  see  Bahr 

Yflsuf. 
Jugglers  xxiv. 
Julian  xcii.  10. 
Justice,  Courts  of  xx. 
Justinian  xuiii.  11.  337. 
Juvenal  306.  328. 

Ka  cxxvii.  372. 
el-Kab  311. 
Kabd  368. 
Kabileh  xlii. 
£[adesh  262.  285.  286. 
Kadi,  the  xzxii. 
l^adiriyeh  Ixxi. 
feafr  Abud  180. 

—  Ahmar  189. 

—  'Awaneh  21. 

—  el-'Ayat  189.  192. 

—  Ayah  157. 

—  el-Battikh  160. 

—  ed-Dawar  21. 

—  esh-ShSkh  15S.  159. 

—  Shokr  158. 

—  Soliman  160. 

—  Tanbai  157. 

—  tVish  158. 

—  ez-Zaiy&t  22. 
Kaha  23. 

Kahf  el-'Asakir  213. 
el-K&hira  31. 
KahOn  180. 
Eainepolis  226. 
Kais  195. 

&ait  Bey  xcvii.  56.  66. 
Kal&bsheh  355. 
£[alamsha  178. 
Kalailn  xovi. 
&alin  21.  159. 
Kalydb  23.  156. 
Hamlin  390. 
KamiUeh  233. 
Kan&yit  157. 
el-Kantara  169.  164. 
Kantir*156. 
Karanis  182. 
el-Karn  346. 
Eafnak  243. 

Temple  of  Ammon  246. 

—  of  Khons  243. 

—  of  Mont  256. 

—  of  Mut  25«. 

—  of  Osiris  245. 


Earnak: 
Temple  of  Ptah  256. 

—  of  Bamses  III.  247. 

—  of  Sethos  n.  347. 
Easasin  163. 
&asr  el-'AgdE  305. 

—  'Anas  el-Wogad  386. 

—  el-Benat  182.  346. 

—  Ibrim  368. 

—  Karfln  182. 

—  el-KayS^sereh  19. 

—  es-daiy&'d  224. 
Eassala  384. 
Katteh  367. 
&au  el-Gharb  315. 

—  el-EeMr  216. 
Kavasses  xx. 
Eawa  890. 
Eawamil  217. 
Kebh-snewf  cxxvii. 
el-Kgdi  Ivi. 
K3f  xxvi. 
el-Keis  196. 
Eemose  Ixxxl. 
Een,  Tomb  of  292. 
el-Ken'an  310. 
Keneh  226.  192. 
e'1-Eeniseh,  ttland  181. 
Eenr,  Tomb  of  298. 
Eerdaseh  128. 
Eermeh  883. 
Eerreri  886.  890. 
Eertassi  364. 
Ehabash  Ixxxvi. 
Eha-em-hSt,    Tomb     of 

289. 
Khafre  (Khephren)  Ixxiz. 

120. 
Khalifs  xoiii. 
el-Khalig,  Ganal  49.  68. 
— ,  H&s  160. 
Khamsewetel&tin,  Tomb 

of  290. 
Khamsin  Iz. 
Ehankah  108. 
Khans  38. 
Ehartfim  836. 

—  (near  Ealibsheb)  366. 
Khashm  khalil  183. 
Khataana  166. 
el-Ehatara  826. 
Khattara  806. 
Khemmis  216. 
Khenoboskion  224. 
Khente-Min  216. 
Kheops    (Khofu)    Izzix. 

116. 
Khephren  (Ehafre)  Izxix. 

120. 
Ehepre  cxxvii. 
el-Eherbeh  224. 
vKheriuf.  Tomb  of  293 
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Khettara  806. 
KhiB&m  laa.  288. 
KtamuBtt  301. 
Khnemhotep,    Tomb    of 

PriBce  198. 
Khnum    cxx.    oxxvii. 

oxxix.   183.   3U.    242 

380.  809.  887.  etc. 
Khons  cxxvii.  288.  2i3. 

248.  349.  833.  etc. 
Khuftx  (Kheops)  Ixxix. 

HI. 
Khumardyeh,    Khalif 

xciii. 
Khanes,   Tomb    of  19B. 

8^. 
Eibla  olxi. 
&ift  193.  381. 
Kim&n  F&ris  176. 
Kings,  Lists  of  Ixxix. 

332.255. 
— ,  Xames  of  Egypt,  cxi. 
— ,  Palaces  of  cxxxvii. 
— ,  Tombs  of  cxliii.  262. 
Kisweh  Ixxiii. 
Kitchener,  Lord  ciii.  331. 

88i.  385.  387. 
Kitchens,  Public  36. 
Klysma  172. 
Kohafa  178. 
Kolosaneh  190.  195. 
&olzam  (SueK)  172. 
&dm  el-'Add&meh  177. 

—  el-Ahmar  195. 196. 134. 

—  el-Aswad  113. 

—  el-Atrib  23. 

—  el-Bultiyeh  177. 

—  Paris  177. 

—  FerSn  21. 

—  el-Hanash  21. 

—  el-HStan  807. 

—  'Imran  345. 

—  el-Kefara  196. 

—  el-Ehanzir  132. 

—  el-Kharyana  177. 

—  el-Kolzum  172. 

—  en>^umshi  177. 

—  Ombo  823. 

—  et-Taiyara  177. 

—  Xisfiim  182. 
Eonosso  844. 
Koptos  281.  314. 
Koran,  the  Ixv.  Ixviir 
^orashiyeh  159. 
Kordofan  xxxi.  390. 
Koror  385. 
Korosko  865. 
]&orti  388. 
Kofdr  8i6. 
Kosh  350. 
Eoshesheh  189. 
Kostamneh  361. 
Koidr  23. 


Krokodilopolis  309. 

—  Arsinoe  176. 
Eubaniyeh  826. 
Kubban  368. 
ifiLubbeh  77.  106. 
£:ubbet  el-hawa  88i. 
£:ubdshab  359. 
Kuesna  23. 

Kuft  231.  192.  344. 
tutar  Negm  157. 
Eluhafeh  178. 
el-Eula  310. 
Kummeh  379. 
el-Kurn,  Peninsula  181. 
Kurna  260. 
Gurnet  Mnrrai*  295. 
el-Kurru  333. 
Earsi  clxi. 

—  Fir^aun  178. 
Kurteh  363. 
ifilurildati  xxiv. 
t^a  232.  192. 
el-Ku83r  210. 
el-itusiyeh  210.  191. 
Kustdl  376. 

• 

Labyrinth,  the  179. 
el-Lahiin  178.  180. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  180. 
Lake  DistHct  175. 
Lakgta  345. 

Language,  Arab,  olxviii. 
Latopolis  809. 
Law  Courts  xx. 
Lebbek  Tree  Iviii. 
Lilet  el-Kadr  Ixxvi. 

—  el-Mi'^rag  Ixxvi. 

—  en-Nukta  Ixxvii. 
Leontonpoiis  159. 
Lepidotonpolis  217. 
Lepsius  xxxiv.  116.  116. 

179.    371. 
Lesseps,  Ford,  de  166. 
Letters  xiz. 
Leukos  Limen  847. 
Levantines  xlvi. 
Libyan  Desert  liii.  Ix. 

175. 
Lisht  192. 
Literature,   Arabic  Ixix. 

—  on  Egypt  clxxxix. 
Liwan,  the  cli. 
Loret  152. 

Lotas  Columns  cxxxv. 
Luxor  xxvii  193. 233. 238. 
Lycopolis  212. 
Lyons,  Capt.  837. 

Ka'abdeh  311. 
el-Ma'adiyeh  20. 
Ma'alla  809. 

Maat  oxxvii.  oxxxi.  321. 
229.  264.  298.  etc. 
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Ma'azeh  Beduini  xUU. 
Mabwalas  345. 
Habwalat   Kh5r  el-GhSr 

347. 
Macrinus  xci. 
Magazines,    Egypt. 

cxxxviii. 
Maghagha  189.  194. 
el-Hagniin,  Canal  1&8. 
Mahaliet  el-Kobxa  159. 
Mahamid  308. 
Maharaka  368.  864. 
Mahatta*  335. 
Ma^attas  345. 
Hahdi  xxxi.  Izix.  Ixxii, 

cii.  887.  388. 
Mahmal,  the  Ixxii. 
Mahmddiyeh  Canal,    the 

7.'  11.  12.  17.  2a  23. 
Mahsameh  163. 
Mahu,  Tomb  of  207. 
Hai'-her-pri ,   Tomb .  of 

104.  277. 
Mak'ad  olxv. 
Makere  Ixxxii.  197.  245. 

253.  254.  257.  278.  279. 

280.  281.  282.  301.  etc. 
Malekites  Ixvi. 
Malki  365. 
Mallauui  190,  208. 
Maltese  xlviii. 
Mameluke  Dynasty  uxv. 
Mamdn,  Khalif  xciii. 
SS.  Blanaos  and  Senntios, 

Convent  310. 
Manazel  18. 
el-Mandara  19. 
Man^ara,  the  clxv. 
Mandulis  339.  355. 
Manetho  Ixxviii.  159. 
Manfalout  191. 
Mansafis  190. 
Manshiet  el-Sadr  106. 
Mansiira  157. 
Mansdriyeh  323. 
Maragh,  Convent  191. 
el  Maragha  181.  215. 
Marah  L71. 
Mar  Antonios  193. 
Marcianus  xoii.  352. 
Marcus  Aurelius  xci.  10. 

342. 
Mareia  21. 
Mareotis,  Lake  21. 
Mariette  73. 124. 135. 137. 

316.  371.  etc. 
Markos  364. 

Marriages,  Muslim  Ixxiii. 
Marseilles  3.  4. 
Marydt,  Behdret  20. 
Ma'fara  154.'  155. 
.Mas^tLV^  ISA. 
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Ha^mas  869. 

Masperb  xxxiv.  78.  116. 

124.  809. 
Masr  el-Eahira  31. 
Mastaba  bxliii.  187. 

—  el-Fir'aiin  153. 

—  of  Ka-gem-nl  152. 

—  of  Merenika  148. 

—  of  PUhhotep  137. 

—  of  Piahshepses  129. 

—  of  Ti  139. 
Hataneh  807.  806. 
Matanyeh  189. 
Matariyeh  106.  1C8. 
Ha'tai  190. 
el-Hati'a  191. 
Matflga  878. 
Mausolea,  Arab,  olxiii. 
Maximianus  xcli. 
Mazalweh  215. 
Measures  ii. 

Mecca  Caravan  Ixv.  Ixzv. 
Hechta  191. 
Medamiit  259.  260. 
Medical  Hints  xxviii. 
Medik  364. 
Medinet  el-Fay  dm  176. 

—  Habu  297. 
Medreseh  clxi. 
Meballet  el-Kobra  23. 

—  Marhilm  22. 

—  Rah*21.  159. 
Meliendi36i. 
Meiddm,    Pyramid     and 

Maflabas  of  192. 

Mekhu,  Tomb  of  382. 

Meks  18. 

Melawi  el-'Arish    190. 
203. 

Memnon  267. 

— ,  Colossi  of  305. 

Memnonium     of     Ram- 
ses II.  284. 

—  of  Sethosl.  atAbydoa 
218. 

at  Kurna  260. 

Memphis  *181. 

Mena  House  Hotel  xxvii. 

25.  112.  113. 
Menchah  191.  216. 
Mencheres   (Menkewre) 

Ixxix.  122. 
Mendes  157. 
Mendesian   Arm    of  the 

Kile  169. 
Menes  Ixxix.  131.  232. 
Men  -  kheper  .  ra  -  seneb, 

Tomb  of  292. 
el-Menshiyeh  191.  216. 
MeasWyel  'Abdallah  177. 
Ment-em-aaf  (Methuau- 
pbJa)  J XXX. 


^en-tem-bet  284. 


Men  t-her-khop8hef,  Tomb 

of  275.  262. 
Mentuhotep  Ixxx. 
Menfif  2& 
Menilfiyeh,    District    of 

28.  112. 

—  Canal  112. 
Menzaleh,  Lake  169. 
M^r  210. 
Meraui  882. 
Merenptah    Ixxxiii.    217. 

257.  287.  322.  865. 
—,  Tomb  of  267. 
— ,  Mortuary  Temple   of 

287 
Merenr^  338. 
el-Merg  106. 
Meris  306. 

Meri-Be,  Tomb  ef  2C6 
Merit-Amon ,    Tomb    of 

297. 
Meriyeh  859. 
Meroe  384.  352. 
Merwan  II.,  Khalif  xoiii. 
Mesaurat  es-Sofra  385. 
Mesgid  clx! 
Meshaik  217. 
el-Meshdrif  384. 
el-Meshhed  353. 
Metemmeh  884. 
Met-em-wa  241. 
Methnsuphis    (Ment-em- 

saf)  Ixxx. 
Metu  260. 

Miebis,  Tomb  of  224. 
Mihrab  clxi. 
Mimbar  clxi. 
Min    cxxvii.   cxxii.   216 

232.  286.  8C0.  326. 
Minarets  clxii. 
Minia  190. 
Miniet  Sal^meh  21. 
Miniba  828. 
Minshat  Rabi  178. 
Minyeh  190.  1(6. 
Minyet  elKamh  156;  161. 
Mirgisseh  ^. 
Mishteh  191. 
Mission,    American    xli. 

212. 
Mit  'Ass&s  159. 

—  Berah  28. 

—  Gftbcr  156. 

—  Ghamr  157.  15S.  169. 

—  el-Ghoraka  166. 

—  Nawt  158. 

—  Nigl  158. 

—  Rahineh  132. 

—  SemenOd  167. 

—  YazSd  161. 
Jfnevis  Bull    cxix.    107. 
ifobibber  167. 


Mohadditin  xxUi. 
Mo&afez  xzxii. 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet 
IxU. 

—  'All  xcix.  11. 84. 61.  etc. 
Mohammedan    Customs 

Ixxiii. 
Moharrem.  Izxr. 
Mof,  Tomb  of  296. 
Mokattam  HUls  106. 
Mdlld"en-Kebi  Ixxvi. 
Monasir  Arabs  883. 
el-Mondtd  157. 
Monet-Khufu  197. 
Money  xiv.  xw,  ii. 

—  Orders,  Postal  xhr. 

—  Table,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

MonfalAt  191.  211. 
Monophysites  zciii. 
Mont  cxxvii.  256. 286. 308. 
Montasa  19. 
Months,    Muslim    Ixix. 

clxxziii. 
Morgan,   J.  de   83.    116. 

232.  328. 
Morgos  364. 
Moses  Ixiv. 

— ,  Spring  of  (Cairo)  110. 
— ,  —  (Suez)  174. 
Mosques  olz. 

Dikkeh  clxi. 

Fanils  clxi. 

HanefSyeh  olxl. 

I^andfl  olxi. 

&ibla  clxi. 

l^ursi  clxi. 

LiwS.n  clxi. 

Mihrab  clxi. 

Mimbar  olxi. 

Sahn  el-Oftmi'a  olx. 

Sebil  clxiii. 

Thoraiya  clxi. 
Motiaa  191. 

Muaiyad,Mahm<idi  xcvii. 
Mudir  xxxii.* 
Mudiriyehs ,    see    Proy- 

inces. 
Mueddin  Izvil.  olzii. 
Muissat  814. 
Mu'izz,  KhalSf  zoiy.  82. 

—  Canal  166.  162. 
Mukhmir  884. 
Mummies  ozxiii. 
Murwan  858. 
Mushrebiyehs  olzvl. 
Musical    Instromeats 

xxiii. 
Musicians.  Arab,  xziii. 
Mustafa  18. 
Mut'cxxvii.  221.  288.  247. 

'MS  249.  259.  ete. 
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Kulol  ITT. 

Myeeriniu    (Menkewri) 

Ixxix.  133. 
Myos  Hormos  346. 
Mystielflm,  Muslim  Ixx. 


17Mp-nefier-lior,  Tomb  oflOpet  oxxrii.  386.  315. 


en-Hab&ri  lyi. 
Habwoh  160. 
Haca886. 

Nag'  Hamftdi  191.  334. 
VaUd'eh  333. 
HaJLht,  Tomb  of  389. 
Kapata  883. 
Haples  3.  4. 
Hapret  368. 
Kargneh  xxiii. 
Hashart  169. 
Iflair,  Sultan  xcvi. 
Katfeb  314. 
Haneratis  Ixxxvi.  31. 
Hayille  156.  163.  379. 
Kawa  166. 
Hawas  ehQhH  166. 
^isAU-Gairab  191. 
'^el-Waileh  157. 
Keb-Amon,   Tomb   of 

363. 
Keb-em-Yekbwet,  Tomb 

of  137. 
KebMheb  167. 
Ifebireh  31. 

Kebt-iewe,  Tomb  of  397 
Kediba  31. 
Kefererkere  308. 
Ifeferhotep,    Tomb    of 

396. 
Kefermaat,  Tomb  of  1(3. 
Kefer-sekheru,  Tomb  of 

196. 
Kefbrtem  oxz.  oxxvii. 
Ifeflsheb  168. 
Vefiret-ere  Ixxxi.  374. 
Kefro«8  xlvi. 
Keith  oxxvii.  32. 343. 809. 
Kekhab  (El-K&b)  311. 
Nekhbet  oxxvii.  312. 
Kekben  814. 
Kekho  Ixxxv.  166. 
Kekhte-nebof  (Nektane- 

bo0)  Ixxxvii. 
Kekht-Har-ebbStlxxxvii. 

156.  162.  266.  317. 
Kekita  166. 
Kektanebes  Ixxxvii. 
Kektaneboi  Ixxxvii.  356. 

808.889. 
Vemret  el-Basal  33. 
Nepherites  Ixxxvii. 
Kephfhys  oxxvii.  oxxxi. 

m.  364.  368.  371.  837. 

8i3 
Keroxo.  337.  383. 
Tferra  226, 


398. 
Nestorius  316. 
Newberry  196.  310. 
Newt  oxxi.  oxxvii.  339. 
Nesleb  177. 
Nicopolis  8.  ia 
Nigbt.of  the  Drop  Ixxvii. 
Nile,  the  xUx. 

the  Blae  xlix.  386. 
— ;  the  White  xlix.  386. 
— ,  Arms  of  the  lii. 

Bolbitinic  30. 

Canopic  30. 

Mendeaian  169. 

Pelusiac  156.  169. 

Phatnitic  157. 

Tanitic  156.  169. 
— ,  Course  of  the  xlix. 
— ,  Gutting  of  the  Dam 

of  the  Ixxxviii. 

—  Festivals  Ixxvii. 
— ,  Inundation   of  Ihe 

1.  Ixxvii. 

—  Journey  184. 
— ,  Mouth  of  the  lii.  161. 

—  Soil  llv. 

—  Sources  xlix.  343. 

—  Steamers  185.  349. 

—  Valley  1. 
Nilometers  69.  306.  S81. 

338.  343.  354. 
Nit<^cri8  257.  299. 
Noah  Ixiv. 
Nofru,  Tomb  of  288. 
Nomes  Ixxix. 
Niib  157. 

Nubia,  Lower  849. 
— ,  Upper  380. 
Nubians  xlv. 
Numbers,  Tomb  of  138. 
Numerals,  Arab,  olxxvi. 
Nilreddin  xciv. 


el-Obdd  390. 

Obelisks  uxxxix.  107. 245. 

368. 

Octavianus  xc. 
Ofenduineh  363. 
Oil  Plants  Ivii. 
Okellas  clxvii. 
Okka  ii. 

'Oinar,  Khalif  xciii.  11. 
'Omayyades  xciii. 
Ombos  (KAs)  282. 

—  (Gebef  Silsileh)  3^3. 
'Omdeh  xxxii. 
Omdurmftn  388. 

On  (Heliopolis)  107. 

—  (the  southern)  306. 
Onnophris  oxxvii. 
Onnos  Ixxx. 

— ,  Pyramid  of  i^. 


Osiris  oxx.  cxxiv.  cxxvii. 
cxxxi.  185.  318.  322. 
334.  345.  355.  359.  294. 
342. 

-  Apis  136. 

—  Columns  oxxxiii.  228. 
247.  300.  372. 

Osmans  xcviii. 
Osorkon  I.  Ixxxi  v.  194. 

348. 
0.symandyas,    Tomb     of 

'Othmau,  Khalif  xciii. 
Otho  xo.  805. 
Othoes  (Teti)  Ixxx. 
Oxyrrhynchos  189. 

Fachomius,    Convent   of 

325. 

Paheri,  Tomb  of  318. 
Painting,    Alexandrian 

clvii. 
— ,  Egyptian  cxlvi. 
Pakht  oxxvii.  197. 
Palaces,  Arab,  clxiv. 
Palm    Columns    oxxxvl. 

325.  etc. 
Palms  lix. 

Pan,  Temple  of  216. 
Panopolis  21G. 
Papyrus  Columns  cxxxv. 

312. 
Parembole  354. 
Pafsports  XV. 
Pathyris  309. 
St.  Paul,  Convent  of  194. 
Pausanias  268.  3C6. 
Pe-Hor  359. 
Pelusiac  Arm  of  the  Nile 

156. 
Pelusium  169. 
Pemdje  189. 
Penehse,  Tomb  of  306.^ 
Pennewt,  Tomb  of  368. 
Pentaur,  Epic  of  340. 252. 
Pentu,  Tomb  of  306. 
Fepi  I.  &  II.  Ixxx.  353. 

—  nakht,   Tomb  of  333. 
Per-Amon  864. 

—  Atum  1(^3. 

—  Baste  162. 

—  ehbet  158. 

—  Hathor   nebt   Tep-y5 
198. 

—  meeet  189. 

—  Mont  806. 

—  Ptoh  860. 

—  Sopt  163. 

—  z6z  191. 
Perseus  316. 
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lU. 
180. 


the 


Peteamenope,  Tomb  of 

284. 
Peteese  355. 
Petrie,  Flinders  21. 

115.  116.  157.  170. 

189.  204.  232.  287. 
Petriaed    Forest,    Great 

111. 

,  LitUe  110. 

Petronius  852.  361. 
Phakusa  163. 
Pbarbsethus  157. 
Pharos,  Island  8.  14. 
Phatnitic    Arm    of 

Nile  157. 
Phbow  225. 
Philse  334.  336. 
Philippus  Arrhideeus  254. 
Philoteris  182. 
Phiops  (Pepi)  Ixxx 
Phrases,  Arab.  Ixxxviii. 
Physicians  xzix. 
Piankhi  Ixxxiv.  351. 
Piaster  xv, 

Pibeseth  (Babastis)  162. 
Piers,  Bgypt.  ozxxiii. 
Pigeons  214. 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Ixxx. 
Pillars,  Egypt,  oxxxiii. 
Pinotem  IxxxUi.  244. 304. 
Pipes  XXX. 
Pithom  163. 
Plan  of  Tour  xiii. 
Plantations  Iviii. 
Plant  Columns  xxxiv. 
Plato  107. 
Plotinus  212. 
P-neb-tewe  323. 
Pococke  116. 
Political  Notice  xxxi. 
Polygamy  Ixvii. 
Pompey  Ixxxiz. 
Popular  Festivals  Ixxv. 
Population  xxxii. 
Port  Ibrahim  178. 

—  Sa'id  165. 

—  Tewfik  178. 
Post,  Egypt,  six. 
Prayers,  Muslim  Ixiii. 
Priests,  Tomb  of  Theban 

283. 
Primis  863. 
Prisse  d'Avennes  282. 
Probus  xci. 
Pronaos  cxlii. 
Proto- Doric  Columns 

oxxxiii.  200.  366.  etc. 
Provinces,AneientEgypt. 

Ixxviii. 
— >  Modern  xxxi. 
-Pstunmetikb  I.  Jxfxr, 
-{{'  Jfxxv.  247.  m 
-  -ttt  Ixxxjyj.  257, 


Psaihmufhis  Ixxxvii.  240. 
Psekhis  3G1. 
Psoi  217. 

Psusennes  Ixxxiii. 
Ptah  cxx.  cxxvii.  cxxxli. 
131.  132.  221.  256^  etc. 

—  Sokaris  301. 

—  Tatenen  oxxvii.  860. 
361.  373. 

Ptolemai's  Hermiu 

Ixxxvii.  217. 
Ptolemy    I.    Soter    I. 

Ixxxvii.  8.  195.  217. 

—  II.   Philadelphus 
Ixxxvii.  177.  2i59.  388. 
339. 

—  III.    Euergetes    I. 
Ixxxviii.  256.  315.  329. 
339.  341. 

—IV.Philopator  Ixxxviii. 
247.  293.  816.  317.  818. 
327.  361.  862. 

—  V.  Epiphanes  Ixxxviii. 
339.  340. 

—  VI.    Philometoi 
IxxxviU.  249.  298.  810. 
815.  324.  325.  348.  353 

—  VII.  Eupator  Ixxxix. 

—  VIU.  Ixxxix. 

—  IX.  Euergetes  II. 
Physkon  IxxxviU.  245. 
249.  279.  293.  805.  812. 
315.  319.  324.  310.  341. 
353.361.  362. 

Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  La- 
thyrus  Ixxxix.  302. 312. 
315.  316. 

—  XI.    Alexander    I. 
Ixxxix.  315.  316. 

—  XII.   Alexander   II. 
Ixxxix. 

—  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos 
Ixxxix  230.  260.  802. 
315.  323.  339.  340. 

—  XIV.  Ixxxix. 

—  XV.  Ixxidx. 

—  XVI.  Caesar  Ixxxix. 
231. 

Punt*232.  280.  344. 
Purchases  88,  89. 
Pursepmunis  864. 
Pylons  Gxxxix. 
Pyramid,  the  Great  116. 
the  Second  120. 
the  Third  122. 
of  Mereni^  153. 
of  Onnos  184. 
of  Pepi  I.  158. 
of  Pepi  II.  158. 
of  Teti  148. 

Qaeen  Yepwet  162. 


Pyramid,  Opening  of  the 

n6. 

->  of  Abu  Boaah  128. 

—  of  Abufir  129. 

—  of  DahahAr  16& 

—  of  Gizeh  112.  113. 

—  of  el-Kdla  810. 

—  of  Lisht  ^92. 

—  of  Meidflro  192. 

—  of  Righa  129. 

—  of  Zawyet   el-'Aryan 

Queens,    Tombs    of   th« 

296. 
QuibeU  311.  314. 

Ra,  see  Re. 
Rabia  178. 
Rahad  390. 
Rahbdn  jL69.   . 
Rahineh  214. 
Rahm&riyeh  21. 
Rahotep  A  Kofret,  Tomb 

of  193. 
Rai'-flelds  Iv. 
Railways  xvii. 
Rain  Ixi. 
Rakabeh  326. 
Ramadan,    the    Ixviii. 

Ixxvi. 
Ramesseum  284. 
Ramleh  19. 
Ramose,   Tomb   of  208. 

262.  288. 
Ramses  I.  Ixxxii.  246. 249. 

251.  26i.  262. 

—  I.,  Tomb  of  270. 

-  II.  Ixxxiii.  182.218.219. 
220.223.  237.  239.  240. 
211.  245.  246. 

261. 
2S7. 
364. 


360. 


249. 
278. 
311. 
366. 


251. 
284. 
321. 
87a 


r,     I —  of  Qae€ 

.     /Pyramids, 

/     of  the  { 


252. 
285. 
322. 
371. 

—  Il.'y  Tomb  of  268. 

—  lU.  Ixxxiu.  156.  243. 
247.  261.  259.  297.  299. 
321.  822. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  263. 

—  IV.  IxxxUi.  244.  261. 
263.  266.  268.  264. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  264. 

—  VI.  Ixxxiii.  261.  258. 
263.  868. 

VI.,  Tomb  of  267. 
•  IX.  818. 

IX.,  Tomb  of  266. 
-  X.,  Tomb  of  264. 

XI.,  Tomb  of  276. 

XII.  243.  2U.  261. 


ConstxucUonl—  Xll.,  Tomb  of  2B& 


oxliv.  iU. 


'\- 
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Ra-nefer-sesbem ,    Tomb;Safl  el-Xelak  21. 


of  158. 
Rks  affar  347. 

—  el-'Esb  164.  169. 

—  el-KhaHg  160. 
Be  cxx.  cxxvil. 

—  Harmachis  cxxrli.  2b2. 
366.  366.  370. 

Bed  GoDTent  215. 
Beddsiyeh  319. 
Red  Sea  172.  174. 
Beedy  Sea,  the  Biblical 

174. 
Behena  Yallev  346. 
Behoboam  24£f. 
Bekbmer?,    Tomb    of 

290. 
Bekk'ah  189.  192. 
Beliefs,  Egypt,  xllx. 
Beligion   of  the  ancient 

Egyptians  cxviii. 
Beligions  Festivals  Ixxv 
Bcnaissance,  Egyplian 

cxivjii. 
Beng  390. 

Benni,  Tomb  of  314. 
BSramiln  207. 
Beshid  (Bo^etta)  20. 
el'Bezekat  309. 
Bhakotis  8.  9. 
Bhoda  178. 
m'at  el-Ghazal  847. 

—  el-Hamra  847. 

—  el-Kh^l  347. 
Bifa'iyeh  xxir.  Ixx. 
Bigha,  Pyramid  of  129, 
Bika  866. 
Bikka  189.  192. 
Bizakat  309. 
Bobaiab-Daksbeh  368. 
Bock  Tombs  cxlvi.   156. 

197.  212. 
Boda  190.  201. 
— ,  Island  69. 
BomanSf  the  xc. 
Bonpet  220. 
BoBaires  390. 
Roses  lix. 

Bosetta  (Beshid)  20. 
—  Stone  ciY.  20. 
Boutes  to  Egypt  1-4. 
Boyu  166. 
el-Bubayat  180. 


evSaga  177. 
Sahel  215. 
Sahragt  158. 
Sa'id  xxxi. 

—  Fanti  382. 

—  Pasha  c. 
Sailing  Boats  188. 
Saints,   Tnmbc  of  Ixviii. 
5ai8  rsi  el-Haearj  22 
Sak2td48.    ' 
Sakiyeh  It. 
Sakkira  133. 

.^pis  Tombs  136. 
llariette*s  Hoase  135 


.Sebich'»»  ixxx'tv. 
>ebils  clxiii. 
S^bG'a  364. 

Sefi*.  If'-h^iTimtdari  Ixx. 
•jedfa  191.  214. 
Seffer  19. 
t*-S^t  M. 
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